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TESTIMONIALS. 

|*iom Auac. H. MoGumr, Eagt., Gindimati. 

I have e»jxuii«d the mfuiiiscript of Prot Soden's "Elements of the Ctormaii 
I^Aguage," and find the vork phUospphical in its plan, and emmmUy practical 
in its character. In many particulars, it is superior to any other Treatise on 
the German language with which I am acquainted. 

To name only a few of its more prominent merits, its order and metiiod seem 
to be espeoiidly adapted to the genins of the Gwman language ; its exMxnses are 
simple, and earefuUy progrenwe. They are made up of 'matter calculated to 
interest as well as to instmet the pupil, and embrace a large proportion of the 
icBomatic expressions of i^ language, particularly of the colloquial character. 

The work is yetj complete, embracing aH the more important grammatical 
rules and forms (with copious exercises nnd«r each), and omitting only such as 
by their minuteness and complication would tend rather to confuse than assist 
^e beginner. 

It CTcry where bears the marks of most careful preparation, and is evidently 
the work of an expen^iced prac^eal teacher, 

Txam Wx. VikSi, P. P., XVlitor of "Per Ghristliche Apologete, Ofnoliiii^ti. 

Though there has been a great improrement in the English Grammars of the 
Oexman laagoage, yet even the latest and best, that of Mr. Woodbury, is not 
fnlly adapted to the practical wants of Americans, who desire to master the 
\* German language. 

One of the principal defects, which exists more or less in all, consists in the 
vnsnitableness of the subjects chosen for examples, or illustrations of rules. 
Prof. Soden has far sivpassed all his prodeoessors, not only in this respect, but 
Also In the oonciseness and deamess of his grammatical rules, and especially in 
#ombinijag still more successfnlly than eyen Mr. Woodbury, theory and practice. 

Mr. Soden's work is truly superior, original, and the fruit of successful expe- 
mnce in teaching. A peculiar recommendation of it is, that the student can 
jsMike immediate practical use of e^ery lesson he leams. for instance, one of 
the pnmftry lessons consists in a concise and entertaining dialogue on the prin-* 
jdpail grammatlQal rules. The subject m,atter of the exercises is chosen with 
.great oare, in new of gra<|aal progression^ and refers not to imaginary, useless 
objects, but to the real coac^jus, relations, business, and interests of social and 
dTii jjiamwioan life, and is therefore interesting for the student. Of especial 
use «ne sjteo tito strictly psotgEosniTe exercises* in translating from English into 
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From Bey. Wk. G. W. Lxwib, Prof, at the Wesleyan Vemale College, Ofnclmiatl. 
Prof, Soden : — ^Haying examined your book with considerable care, and with 
whatever of skill I hava, I oaa say, withonit hesitation, that I consider it the 
iMst ifterman inalrttetian-lKtok ihait J havs ivmae eeen. I |>«rtioularly ladmire the 
ijeasy gradations by whiiih the student Is led <m from that which is simple and 
readily understood, to that which is more diffio«H» I $nd in it* an unusuAl 
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2 TESTIMONIALS. * 

amount of ih^t which k ordinarily the nawritton grammar of the language: 
that part, I mean, which is usually left to the skill and care of the teacher, 
and which, on that Tery account, is often denied to the student. 

I therefore consider your work well calculated to secure the gpreat end at 
which, I know well, you haye aimed in its preparation, namely, a compreheDsire 
and scholarly mastery of the German language. 

Tiom Ph. J. Ki.uin>, Prof, of Modern LunguagM, at Farmer's Collate, Hamilton County, O. 

Every teacher of German who, like ourself, haring passed from Ollendorff's 
endless desert of thought to Woodbury's endless wilderness of words, found, at 
last, in Aim's humble cottage, in spite of a thousand holes and defects, a kind 
of weary comfort, will certainly be thankful for haying his attention called to a 
new grammar, just published by Applegate & Co., Cincinnati: "Elements of 
the German Language, by Theodore Soden." 

Without going into details which would exeeed this brief notice, we will only 
state, that it combines, with the simple and progressiye arrangement of Ahn» 
thoroughness and completeness, in both of which Ahn's " Method'' is &o singularly 
deficient, that some additional grammar is wanted to fill up the gaps in the 
same. 

Among other commendable features of this new grammar, we would point to 
the ample care bestowed on reading and pronunciation, often so slighted ; — to 
the collection of dialogues, first to be used as reading lessons, and afterwards 
as a most yaluable introduction into the more practical application of the 
language, and among them one suggesting its use as a medium of instruction, 
which giyes a significant hint to all thinking teachers, and the only wonder is, 
that this great practical ** motor" has been heretofore so quietly passed by;— 
to the well provided, store of exercises ; — to the chapters of recapitulation; — to 
the collection of German pieces, of prose and poetry, which goes far to take tha 
place of a ** Reader" ; and more especially to the collection of English pieces 
for translating into German, the importance of which, for every student who 
wants to extend his knowledge of German a little beyond the hat, boot, and 
shoe market, is so palpable, that it is quite a puzzle how grammars pretending 
to teach speaking and writing a language, manage to do without ; — ^likewise to 
the latter part of the book : a '* synoptic view of the different parts of speech, 
their inflection and use, etc.," which, though being more theoretical and 
abstract, contains a great deal of valuable information. 

In short, if a long experience and numerous experiments, give some claim to 
a downright opinion, we do not hesitate to pronounce this book the baty the most 
practiealj the most Judicious, and within the limits of a school-book, the most 
complete English-German grammar yet published. 

Print and paper are very good — ^the price, for the matter it contains, very low. 

Trom WnuAM Hoom, Esq,., CHadnnotl. 
My acquaintance with Prof. Sedan's success as the teacher of the Germsa 
language in our High Schools, led me to expect from him a work of more than 
'<irdi&ax7 value, and I am not disappointed. 
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It is preieniely the booli: the Amerioan leftrner needfl, and I olm to a Mlfish 
regret, on perusing it, that it was not aocessible at a time when it would ikave 
been of the greatest service to myself. 

It is strictly philosophical as an analysis of the language, and eminently 
practical; but differing in this respect from all other manuals that I have met 
wi^ : it is practical fini of all. Instead of yexsng the student with declensions 
and conjugations of unfamiliar words, and lumbering his memory with dry 
terms, Mr. Soden simply adopts nature's method of teaching the child. First, 
be learned to speak (pronounce) ; then to talk ; next to read ; afterwards to 
understand. First, sounds ; then words (things) ; next, sentences, (the collec« 
tion and combination of things); at length, grammar. In these suocessiyo 
steps Mr. Soden lays aside rhetorical language, and selects the usual colloquial 
phrases of every day life, so that by the time the learner has advanced to the 
real study of the language, in its structure and technical forms, he is able to 
converse upon ordinary topics. 

To the American student of German "without a master," the book is invalu- 
able; it is at once a Reader, a Grammar, and a Dictionary. Up to a very 
practical point he requires no other book. I heartily commend it. 

'Wnm. J. B. 8TALL0, Eiq., Clnciimatl. 

The ^*^ Elements of the German Language," by Prof. Soden, appear to me 
excellent as a manual for the study of German, and admirably adi^ted to the 
wants of our Western youth. 

Among the first results to be achieved in the successful study of a language, 
is a thorough familiarity with its simple and radical forms, with its typioal 
modes of infiexion and derivation, with the force of its particles, and generally 
with those elements which use alone can teach, and which inevitably escape the 
dragnet of grammatical rules. .This familiarity must ripen into a hal»t of 
thought and expression, before the student can apply himself with advantage 
to the systematic theory of the language. 

With a view to this. Prof. Soden has most skilfully selected and arranged his 
exercises. The book, though of unpretending form, has by no means disap- 
pointed the expectations which the eminence of Prof. Soden as a scholar and a 
teacher had caused me to entertain; and I cheerfully recommend it as the 
most valuable introduction to the study of German which has fallen under my 
notice. n 

From Cbam.18 Bekkklin, Ewi. 
Having carefully examined Prof. Soden's Elements of the German language, 
it affords me great pleasure to recommend this most excellent Grammar of the 
German language to all who wish to acquire a knowledge of that language. 
Teachers will also find it a most excellent aid. I think the book combines all 
the better methods for the easy and thorough acquisition of a language, while « 
it is free from those faults which are apt to mar publications of this kind. 
Such was in fact to be expected from the high talents and thorough education 
of Mr. Soden, he feeing, as teaeher ui the High BehoolB of Ciaoiiuiati, the wuit 
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of snoh a book ; «iid ibis ono may be regarded as the result of the praetieal 

knowledge of the anthor. 

From J. B. Mo(ttMAinr, Siq., Ofndimaiti. 
I haye, with some care, examined Prof. Soden^s Elements of the Cknnan 
Language, and I think it win be fomnd to be all that it was intended to be: 
** A Practical Manual for acqiuring the Art of Reading, Speaking, and Compos- 
ing German." Its beginning is so simple, and the adyanoe to the more difficnh 
so gradual, that it must be yerj useful and eyen interesting to all who desire to 
learn a language " with which none that liyes maj eoier the aMna.** 

From C. F. Adax, Ssq., (Sncinnatl. 
A real!; ^ practical" work, like Prof. Soden's " Manual," is doubly important 
at a time . hen Uie incalculable yalue of the study of the German language 
8»ems to be uniyersaUy appreciated by all intelligent descendants of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The author of this highly interesting work has shown, by the 
s^an^nloizs care which he has bestowed upon it^ that he was fully aware of the 
XHdspenfiihilitj he undertook. And he has accomplished his task well. The 
skilful combination of all api»'oyed methods of teaching the German languages 
with his own clear yiews upon so difficult a subject, deseryes no less praise than 
the judicious selection of pieces from the beet Gtwman writers. The work 
presents many interesting points, eyen to the natiye bom Gemsn ; bvt to the 
teacher and to the pnpil, it is a rare gift. 



From Br. J. 8. 'Usvuxol, Qnetimati. 
This work has been compiled with great care and judgment, and is far more 
eomprehensiye and practical than any similar work I know of. It is well 
adapted for the use of our High Schools, and especially for those of English 
parentage, who wish to study the German language. 

From XinvB JLnowvKn, of Hashes High Sdbool, fiindnintl, 0. 

Prof, F, Soderij Dear Sir : — Accept my thanks for a copy of your ^* Elements 
of the German Language." I haye been pleased in the examination of it. I 
am well satisfied with the plan of the work, and with the manner in which you 
haye executed it. I regard it as a yaluable addition to our text-books, in its 
department, and am confident that its introduction into the High €khools of 
our city will greatiy facilitate the progress of pupils in Uns study. 

From CHAKLEa Frktolbt. 
J^-qf, Soden, Dear Sir : — ^After a careful examination of your "Elements of 
the German Language," I haye no hesitation in saying, that it is better calcu- 
lated to giye the Eoglish student a thorough and practical knowledge of the 
mother tongue of Gcethe and Heine, than any similar work of the kind eyer 
published. The typo^aphy is unexceptionable, and the adaptation of the book 
to the wants of the student should commend it to eyery teadter of German in 
the country. , 

The aboye are selected from « Urge number .of neMomendstioos. 
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PREFACE. 



The study of languages is justly designated as a '< liberal study/^ and, 
more than any other discipline^ perhaps, deserves to be classed among the 
'^ humanities/' its object and tendency being emphatically to humanize 
men, and to educate them as constituents of one great human family. 
The study and knowledge of the living languages too is now recognized, 
even in our practical country, not only as a useful accomplishment, but 
as an essential part of culture. The German and French languages were 
incorporated some two years ago into the educational programme of our 
Cincinnati High Schools. In thus making the German knguage one of 
the regular branches of 4nstruction in our schools, it was not merely 
intended, I trust, to make a concession in favor of our German popula- 
tion, but to recognize the importance of German language and literature 
as an element of education generally. 

True education embraces all th« powers and faculties of man, and is 
directed first to the general development of the mind and body, and tkext 
to the communication of positive knowledge. In the former view, the 
study of the modem languages affords many advantages over that of the 
ancient idioms. The modern languages are a fresh, ever flowing foun- 
tain ; they are not mere petrifactions, but excite the mind with all the 
energy of life. This is eminently true of the German language, which, 
though growing from within, and " opulent only with its own wealth," 
is nevertheless the richest of all the modem tongues. 

The positive acquirements resulting directly from the study of a 
foreign language are again twofold, in as much as such a study neces- 
sarily also involves that of the vernacular tongue; and the comparison 
thus instituted between the forms of the acquired language with those 
of the native tongue, is among the most valuable means of culture. 

Were there no other reason for teaching foreign languages in our 
\ ••• 
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schools, the importance of learning English woald be a sufficient induce- 
ment. And to the purpose of such a comparison no language is better 
adapted than the German. The German and English languages are 
cognate in their origin, but widely different in their modes of develop- 
ment; the former grows organically, by evolution from within; the 
other, almost mechanically, by accretion from without ; the former tends 
to increased articulation, the latter to excessive vocalization, gradually 
eliminating, in sound at least, its old Saxon consonants, (i, e, in such 
words as night, light, plough, nail, etc.); the former varies rather by 
inflection, the latter by composition, etc. The recent efforts, by many 
of our best English writers, to revitalize the English language by graft- 
ing it anew on its old roots, can not be more effectually seeouded^ than 
by the universal study of Grerman. 

The fear, lest the study of German encourage a secticmal feeling in 
our midst, is, as both reason and experience show, without just ground. 
How could the study of the language of our fellow-men of a different 
nationality, which removes the greatest barrier for their mutual inter- 
oourse, tend to separate them ? The different classes of our population 
will never unite, the different nations of the civilized world will never 
value each other properly, until they enter into and understand each 
other's inmost feelings and ideas* Language has appropriately been 
called '^ the heart of nations/' 

These remarks may suffice to indicate some of the views which I 
entertain respecting the study of my native language. 

There is no lack of elementary treatises on German Grammar; I 
would not have added to their number, if I had found any which 
appeared to be of truly practical value. Most of these treatises are 
obnoxious to the objection, that they are manufactured after some 
general model, which is made to serve for a number of languages of the 
most heterogeneous character, German being taught on the same plan 
and in the same order as Italian, French, Spanish, etc. But the same 
method and order of instruction will answer only, when the internal 
structures of the languages are analogous ; the structure of the German 
language, however, is so peculiar, that it can not, without great distortion, 
be stretched on the rack of a Spanish or French <^ method.'' One of 
the inevitable consequences of this, is the multiplicity and confumon of 
rules, generally stated in the most verbose and unintelligible manner, in 
which these treatises abound. Another objection is the character of the 
examples and illustrations in these ^' methods ; " they are mostly trivial 



And common plaee^ and embnoGf to a great extent, ima^nary objects of 
no praetioal use whateTer. 

In tke present manna}, I hare attempted to introduce the American 
student to a)i acquaintance with the elements of the German knguage, 
and its forms of expceseion, by more fjudly uniting and harmonizing 
^ the theoretical and the praotioal/' than the methods commonly in use 
d% and by gradi^ally habituating him to the use of the languagey 
improving nipou tlie well known method of Ahn. The success which has 
attended my efforts as a teachier, encourages me in the hope, that this 
little manual may prove serviceable. 

In leai^ing a language, the student natmally first learns to read and 
to prcmounce. I have deemed it necessary, to devote an unusually large 
ispace to the subject of pronunciation, and at the outset to introduce 
simple lessons in reading. To these I have added dialogues, which serve 
likewise as exercises in reading, and prepare the student for speaking 
^Jerman ; ihej may with propriety be committed to memory. The 
American student especially is interested in a language only, when he 
iB enabled soon to make practical use of it ; his zeal slackens, unless 
palpable results sjieedily attend his efforts. For this reason, the teacher 
ought to speak German to his students as eady sa possible, at the same 
time requiring them to answer in Gmnan. Among the selections of 
dialogues there is one, the eighth, which is especially introduced with a 
view to instruotion by means of the German language itself. The 
succeeding exercises contain the principal grammatical rules in simple 
forms. The exao^les will be found to have been selected with some 
isare, consisting of expressions in daily use, and b^ng calculated to aid 
the studeirt in speaking the language, donstant reference to rules 
previouidiy stated and illustrated is had, and several exercises were 
inserted for purposes of recapitulation. The different parts of speech 
have first been introduced in simple sentences. Things which belong 
together, have been kept together as much as possible ; the verb pre- 
cedes the adverb ; the coB^)ound verb follows the adverbs and preposi- 
tions. In connection with the conjunctions and the relative pronounsi 
eompeund seikt^aces have then been introduced, exhibiting the syntactic 
differences between the Qerman and English languages. The exercises 
€0V^ nearly the entire field oi German Grammar, but do not, aa a 
matter of course, exhaust ^e whole variety of grammatical rules and 
forms. These are more properly studied when the student is already 
Aam^tiar with the kagu9ge. ... 
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Bat the study of a language by no means terminates with the analysis 
of its grammatical forms; and a thorough mastery of the language 
requires a series of parallel exercises^ in which the forms of speech are 
variously applied, and which have not been specially written for the 
illustration of particular rules. For this purpose I have inserted ori^- 
nal specimens of German literature, for reading and translation, as well 
as for grammatical analysis, and English extracts for translation into 
German. The Grerman pieces will be found to be truly progressive 5 
although my object was not to famish a reader, nevertheless, ip order 
that these lessons might in some sort serve as an introduction to Gkrman 
literature, they have been selected with a view to completeness ; dramatic 
fragments have been excluded. The last sixteen lessons are without 
notes, so as to teach the use of the dictionary. The first lessons may 
be read, translated and expounded at a very early stage. 

One of the surest means to acquire a facility in the use of the Gkrman 
or any other foreign language, is the practice of translating from the 
English into German, French, Spanish, etc., and of writing original 
compositions in the language the student is learning. This practice is 
not only useful, but indispensable ; although translations from German, 
etc., into English, are naturally first in order, the reverse exercises 
should soon follow and keep pace with them. These exercises constantly 
compel the student to resort anew to his stock of words already laid in, 
bring him into contact with the difficulties and variations of grammati- 
cal forms, and are generally calculated to familiarize him with the use 
of the language. Bverj word, every expression, every variety in the 
structure of a sentence become the subject of criticism ;• the tenses and 
moods of the verbs are to be properly considered and chosen ; preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, adverbs, etc., in one language, replace mere infieo- 
tions in the other; a simple word in the former swells into a whole 
sentence in the latter, or a phrase dwindles into a single word, etc. 
Short, a variety of considerations sustains the activity of the mind, and 
brings the student into active reciprocation with the genius and peculi- 
arities of the language he is learning. The English extracts which I 
have selected for this purpose, (the greater part of them are taken from 
McGuffey's Reader,) are necessarily simple, nevertheless, progressive ; 
some of them are, like some of the German lessons, without notes, so as 
to teach the use of the dictionary. For subsequent use, promiscuous 
selections can readily be made from other sources. 

At the end of the exercises, I have added a synop^ view of the partf 
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of (q)eeGh, with ample remarks about the formatieii of words and sen- 
tences^ the construction of the latter^ and the use of the tenses and 
moods, as well as a list of the words contained in the exercises, and of 
the verbs which are either irregular or conjugated acc<»rding to the old 
form. 

After going through with the exercises of this book, the student may 
proceed to avail himself of a reader, and apply himself to more exten- 
sive selections from German literature, at the same time translating more 
difficult English extracts into German, and entering upon a more sys- 
tematic study of Grammar. 

In reference to the readers in use, I beg leave to offer the following 
remarks. A reader should afford some thing more than mere exercises 
for reading; it should serve the purpose of general instruction. Its 
contents therefore should consist, not only of fragmentary selections 
from general literature, but embrace also history, geography, the natural 
sciences, etc. In all well regulated schools, the exercises in the different 
departments are mutually auxiliary and subservient to each other. In 
Germany, the importance of this consideration and of the practice of 
translating from the vernacular tongue into the foreign, alluded to above, 
is appreciated, and we have besides very good English and French 
readers, several excellent German readers for translation into English or 
French, serving this purpose of general instruction, as : the reading 
lessons of Gruner, Eisenmann and Wildermuth. Similar German and 
English readers for the study oi the Gkrman language are quite a 
desideratum in this country. 

Such are briefly my views and wishes in regard to education, the study 
of modem languages, and the method to be pursued in introducing the 
American student to a knowledge of the German language and literature* 

I sincerely hope that this manual may be of real service, not only in 
promoting the study of Gkrman, but indirectly also in advancing the 
cause of those branches of discipline, which have been appropriately 
designated by the name of '' the humanities.'' 

THEODORE SODEN.. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, October, 1855. 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 



I. THE LETTERS.— Die Bti^illaben. 

1. The Alphabet.— Dad fiip'^abtt. 

Thebe aire in the German Alphabet, as in the English, 26 letters ; their 
printed and written characters and their names are as follows : 





Printed : 


Ohabacter : 


Name: 


English: 




% a 


ui^ t>*^ 


fl,h 


A a 




S 6 


^/ 


bey 


B b 




• e c 


j:^ 


tsey 


C c 




D b 


.^f 


dey 


D d 




6 e 




ey 


E e 




g f 


eff 


F f 




® 3 


//-, 


gey 


G g 




JE> t) 


// 


ha.h 


n h 




3 i 


/-^ 


6 


I i 




3 f 


// 


yot 


J J 




« r 


V/ 


kah 


K k 




« ( 


^/ 


ell 


L 1 




m m 


/^'^ 


emm 


M m 
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Chaeacter : 


Navb: 


Ekoush*: 


Printed : 


Written : 


koo 
err 


Q q 
R r 


<B i 


^ /TjC^ 


iess 


S 8 


Z t 


^/ 


tey 


T- t 


n u 


<^^ 


00 


U u 


SS t) 


/P^ 


fou 


V V 


m tt) 


/?^^ 


vey 


W w 


3£ r 




icks 


X X 


3 J 


ip'seelon 
* tset 


Y y 

Z z 



The vowels (ble ffiofalc or (Selbfllautc) are : « a, d e, 3 li D o, U u j g) ^ is 
not originally a German vowel. 

The consonants (tie Sonfonanten or SRitlaute) are : b, c, b, f, g, % \, \, (, 
m, n, |), q, r. f (8), t, d, h), i, %. 

Besides these 26 letters in the German language, some specific combina- 
tions of letters are used, viz : , ^ . , 

a, Modified or softened vowels (Umlatitc) are: «[ I, C) 6, U u ; they are modi- 
fications of the letters a, o, u (caused by certain transformations of the words) 
and originate by the addition of an 6 to the a, 0, u ; therefore they are often, 
as capitols, written : %t, De, lie ; in the small letters usually two dots or a 
small e placed above the a, o, u indicate the corresponding modified vowels. 

b, Diphthongs (DH)^t^ongcn or 2)oj)|)cllaute) are : HI <x\, di t\, %\x Q}X, Cm 
eu, du (k\x. 

c, Compound consonants (aufammengefe^te (Sonfonanten), used as simple 
consonants, are: d), fd), df. |)^, % t^, Ij, fl, fp, % (fa). 

2. The Pronunciation of the Letters. — ^ \t lu0fj)rad)e bcr 

©ud>fliaben. 

The pronunciation of the German letters is uniform, and every letter is 
pronounced ; only J^ in the middle and at the end of a syllable, and e after i 
are silent. 

a. Vowels. SSoflrlc. 

9 a is pronounced like the English a in father : IBater father, Hrrn (arm), 
fragcn (ask), ®Io6 (glass). 

^ e is in general pronounced like the Engliflh short e in end : (Snbe end, 
®enQt senate, beffer better, 0lente rent ; in many words howev^ its sound 
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is more sharp and deep, more like that of the modified vowel 5 {a in* fate), as: 
btr (the), ^Herb (horse), SBclt (world), fd)ncU (quick), gcbcr (pen), (Jrbc 
(earth), gebcn (give) ; in the unaccented end-syllables e, ei, er, en, etc., and 
in the prefixes be, gc, bcr, etc., it is very short ; after i it is not sounded 
at all. 

3 i is pronounced like the English t in silver : ©liter (silver), ffilnf (hint), 
in (in), If! (is), geminnen (win). 

O is proDOuoced like the English o in note : 9{ote (note), offen (open), 
l)offen (hope). 

U u is pronounced like the English oo in book : Bud) (book), gug (foot), 
Wiifi (soot), gut (good). 

?) \) sounds like the German i and is now only used in words of Greek ori- 
gin, as: igitjranc (hymn), a)h)flifer (mystic), $t?rannel (tyranny); formerly 
some German words were spelled with t) instead of i, as : bet) (at), feijn (to 
be), but this mode is now entirely rejected, and we write bei, fein ; t) is in 
German never used as consonant like the English y, but always as a vowel ; 
the English y in words, as: year, yes, is in German replaced by i, as : 3af)r, \a. 

The moAt of the modified vowels and of the diphthongs have no exact 
corresponding sound in the English language ; the learner must therefore 
be referred to oral instruction. However it may be remarked, that : 

i d sounds like the English long a in fate or the English at in fair: Bar 
(bo,ar), blaJTer (paler), aWabdjcn (maid). 

O 6 has no corresponding sound in English, but the u in but, or the i in 
bird correspond most nearly to it; it soundH like the French eu in meuble: 
mbbti (furniture), «6gel (birds), ofter (oftener). 

Uu has no correspond mg sound in English ; it sounds like the french u 
in sud: @uben (south), Clbung (exercise), mube (tired). 

9(1 at sounds nearly like the English ay in aye : Saite (string), jtctifer (em- 
peror), 9Wai (May). 

di ei sounds like the English i in wine : SBein (wine), Seite (side) (also, 
page), meit (wide), f(t)etncn (shine). 

Su au sounds like the English ou in house : ^au^ (house), SRaud (mouse), 
fouer (sour), au6 (out). 

du eu sounds nearly like ot or oy in oil, boy : Seute (people), feud)t (moist, 
greunb (friend,) treu (faithful). 

'"^u du (being the modified au) sounds also, and rather more than eu, like 
©I oroy in oil, boy.' grduieln (Miss), ©dume (trees), i&dufer (houses). 

Bouble vowels are not diphthongs ; only one vowel is sounded, and the 
second only serves to indicate that the syllable is long ; they are : 

9(a aa as : Sfal (eel), &aat (seed), ^aar (pair). 

de ee as: il^ee (tea), fteer (army), Seele (soul). 

Do 00 as : Boot (boat), Wloo^ (moss), 2ood (lot). 

3e ie sounds like the ie in field: SJllene (mien), ©ler (beer), tief (deep). 

b, Consonants, donfonanten. 

The pronunciation of the consonants differs but little in the German and 
English language ; the following peculiarities should be noticed : 
- € c before a, o, u, 6, u, before a consonant or at the end of a syllable has 
the sound of k, by which letter in most cases it may be replaced, as : ®ato 
(Cato), Sonrab (Conrad), (Sur (cure), Coin (Coloj^ne), Srcbit (credit); before 
the other vowels it is pronounced like ts, as : (Idfar (Ceasar), ©ereft (Ceres), 
^ (Cicero (Cicero), (lJ)ru6 (Cyrus). 

&) d) is considered a simple consonant and has an aspirate guttural sound 
3f which the English has no similar; it corresponds with that of the Scotch 
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and Irish oli and gh in loch or loueh (lak«), laij^ (low), fts : ©a(|> (brook), 
8od) (hole), ©lid) (hook), 9ldud) (smoke) ; it is pronounced a little softer 
after other vowels anid after a consonant, as : Wcd^t (right), nld)t (not), xtX&i 
(rich), 5tud)e (kitchen), S3dum<t)eu (lit|ile tree); bjut at the beginniBg in 
words of Greek origin it is pronounced like k, as : (ll^rifl (christian), 
(Et^olera (cholera), (E^iraftcr (character), and in words taken from the 
French, it preserves the French sound of ch, via: sh, fc^, as: Cl^arabC 
^charade), €l^arlatan (charlatan), €|Kllfc (chaise). In general, words of 
loreign languages, preserve tjieir original foreign pronunciation. 

C^f or d)6 is pronounced like ks or x, when these consonants belong to the 
root or radical syllable of the word, as ^ SBad)d (wax), gud)^ (fox), Dd>fett 
(oxen), but d) preserves its guttural pronunciation, wlien the s belongs to a 
termination or to another part of a compound, as : S)ud)d (Genitive of ^U(^ 
book, instead of Buc^efi), tt)ad)«fam (watchful), nad)-ffl)en (to look after^. 

df is used only after vowels and replaces the double k, as : ®h>(t (stick), 
SBrucfe (bridge), §(cfer (acre). 

(S^ g at the beginning of a syllable is pronounced hard like the English 
g in good: gut (good), ®ott (God), geboi (give), grau (gray), Slugc (eve) ; at 
the end of a syllable, except after n, particularly in the final syllable ig , it 
is pronounced in some parts of Germany gutturally like a soft d) (but with 
the difference, that the g generally leaves the preceding vowel long, whilst the 
d^ shortens it) and in other parts like a soft f, as : fag (day), %^eg (way), 
ebig (eternal) ; the latter prcoiunciation, however, seems to be more correct, 
as in the middle-high-German these words were formerly written: tac, wee, 
ewic, etc., and as analogously the b and b at the end of syllables are pro- 
nounced more like a soft )) and t. Compare: 9Ragb (maid-servant) and 
aUadjt (might, power), ©icg (victory) and flc^ (sickly), and similar words. 
But certainly it is entir^y incorrect, to pronounce the g at the beginning of 
a syllable like d) or j, as it is done in some parts of Northern Germany. 

g preceded by n in the same syllable (i. e. ng) sounds like the English 
ng m like position, as : fingen (sing), ®efang (song), %ngfl (anxiety), 
9id)lung (esteem) ; g followed by n in tne middle of the word is pronounced 
like ng in a few words, as: Signed (speak: 9ng»ned] (Ag-nes), Sgna^ 
(Ipiatius), 9Jlagnct (magnet), SRognefla (magnesia), SItagnud (Magnus), 
©ignal (signal), etc. 

In words borrowed from the French, before e or I, g has the French 
nronunciation , viz : sh fc^, as : !2oge (box in the theatre), ®enie (genius), 
ioglS (lodging), Orange (orange). 

^ 1^ is always and only aspirated at the beginning of a syllable, as in house: 
$au6 (house), ^anb (hand), l^od) (high), gc^ljjorfam (obedient), grcl-beit 
(liberty) ; the aspiration becomes however imperceptible in end-syllables, 
before an e or I, as : e{)C (before), ru^lg (quiet), fef)en (see). After a vowel 
or a t, the b is not pronounced, and then it lengthens the vowel of the 
syllable, to which it belongs as: 2ol^n (reward), le^ren (teach), ^^aler 
(dollar), %\itQ^{t (tear), rati^cn (advise), SBcrt^ (worth, value). 

3 i only stands at the beginning of a syllabic and before a vowel, Mid is 
pronounced like the English y in year : 3al^r (year), Socb (yoke), SugWib 
(youth), jeber (every). In words adopted from the French language the j has 
the French sound, that of a soft fd) (sh), as: Sialo^ufie (speak shaluzee) 
(jalousies, Venetian blinds). 

^b l>b' used only in words of Greek origin, is pronounced like f f, as : ^l^i- 
lofot)bie, (philosophy). 

Cl q is always followed by tl and is pronounced like the English qu, as : 
Dulttung (quittance), CUiarlett (quartett), bcqucm (fit). 
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® f 6, at the begii^ing of a syllable followed by a vowel, f has a softer 
sound more like that of the English z, as: ®o^ii (son), (Sarf (sack), fe^r 
(very), dffen (iron), otherwise it sounds sharper like s, as : baS S^aui (the 
house), Wood (moss). \ 

The long f is placed at the beginning and in the middle, the (final) d only 
at'the end of syllables ; the 8 is ehanged into a f, when the word receives by 
way of inflection an addition to the last syllable, as : bed j^aufeS (Grenitive 
of bod ^aud), but it is retained, when the word receives an addition by way 
of composition with another word, as: i^au^-fleuer (tax on a house); Two 
f , one after another, in a not-oompound woM are vrritten {f, as : Kiflfeil (cushion), 
cffen (to eat). 

I is compounded of f and ) and has the sound of the English sharp s or ss. 
As a particular letter it stands only after a long vowel, as: gug (foot), 
8aSe(feet), grog (great), groger (greater), 8lclg(diUgenoe), fielgig (diligent), 
ttJir fagen (we sat). 

g however is generally, but improperly, used also, in the place of double 
f, at the end of words ^ m this case it always stands after a short vowel and, 
when the word receives an additional syllable by wav of inflection, has to 
be fehangedinto ff, as: glug (river), gluffe (rivers), ©c^log (castle), @d>l6ffcr 
(castles), ^ag (the hate), ftaffcn (to hate). It would be much better, to 
write in German, as it is done in other languages, words terminating in 
double f with a double f (viz : ff or fS), instead of using for them g, which 
is actually a different letter ; Heyse in his Grammar and others write fd. 

®d) fd) is compounded of f, C and ^ and is pronounced, like the English ^ 
as: <Sct)af (sheep), fd)arf (sharp), fd)clnen (to shine), finbifd) (childish), 
^eltfd)e (whip). 

ti preceding a vowel has the sound of tsee tfl (in English that of sh), as: 
Station (nation), !£)tofletian (Diocletian), martialifd) (martial), <£onflitutk>ii 
(constitution). 

$B b Hn fact a superfluous letter, the mote so, as in most original German 
words lormerly written with this letter, it has been replaced by f, and it is 
retained only lii the prefix ber and in about ^ words and their derivatives) 
has the sonnd of f, as: IBater (father), SSogel (bird), bid (much), $u(ber 
(powder), grebel ^outra^e). In words, adopted from the French or Lattin, 
not terminating m iD or ab, it is frequently pronounced like tt), as: JBenud 
(Venus), blblbiten (to divide), 9iobtl\t (novel), Slcbolution (revolution). 

SB tD has a sound like the English v, except that in German it is pro- 
duced by the junction of the upper with ihe lower lip, in English by the 
junction of the upper teeth with the lower lip, as : ffBcrtl^ (value), SBiiflc 
(desert), SBaffcr ^water), bcrtblcfclt (cemplicated). After a consonant in the 
same syllable, viz: after fd) or 3, the only ones, after which it is used, it 
sounds more like the English w, as: ^t^ei (two), fc^lbarj (black). 

3 a sounds lik^ ts tf, as : 3elt (time), 3a()n (tooth), ^erj (heart), fioan^lg 
(twenty). 

t} compounded of t and 3, replaces the doable ^ and is pronounced very 
hard ; after vowels it is usually placed instead of $» fts: Sc^at; (treasure), 
jeiita (lightning), ^Ifte (heat), jcftt (now). 

There is no necessity for the frequent dispute about the pronunciation of 
the German letters, particularly the German consonants. The sound of a 
letter or of compound letters is generally a distinct one and always the 
same. It is produced by certain positions and actions of the organs of 
speech, which can only be stated in general terms. For various reasons, 
however, a sound %ften experiences a slight change, without beoonung the 
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sound of another letter, or an incorrect pronunciation. Different persons 

shape and use the organs of speech differently; the surrounding letters, the 
accent, etc., have influence on the production of the sound. The peculiar 
Bound of most consonants is heard in all its purity^ only, when these con- 
sonants begin a word or a syllable ; in other positions, the surrounding 
letters, in some degree, effect a change in the pure natural sound. Thus 
especially the soft sounds b, b, g, 6, when occurring at the end of a word, are 
hardened and sound almost like p, t, t, %, as: ^c'S (body), ^ab (bath), Zaq 
(day), 9}kuft (mouse), are pronounced more like 2ei|>, ^at, $af, a)laug. A 
similar change in the pronunciation of the tD is mentioned above. 

Concerning the difference of pronunciation in different parts of Ger- 
many we have (setting aside all mere differences of dialect) only one real 
difference in the case of the final g, mentioned above. Whoever articulates 
clearly and purely every letter according to its nature and the correct usage 
of the language, as given above, as far as possible, and avoids intentionally 
and consciously b^ peculiarities of dialect — of which the German language 
has a great many,— will speak a correct high-German, although in the mouth 
of one person it may sound more melodious than in another's. 

II. THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

Die SIu8f|)rod)C bcr @ilben unb SBorter. 

Every syllable requires for its pronunciation, 1 , a certain (longer or shorter) 
space of time, and 2, a certain (stronger or weaker) tone or stress of voice. 

1. The quantity (bie Ciuantitat or 3fitbaucr) of syllables, or the time 
taken up in pronouncing them. We call a syllable long, when the voice 
rests longer on the vowel than on the following consonant, and short, when 
the voice passes over quickly from the vowel to the consonant and rests 
longer on the latter. We have no complete system of rules about the quan- 
tity of syllables, as the usage of the language decides in this matter often 
very arbitrarily ; certain however is : 1, that all syllables are long, which 
contain a diphthong, or a vowel followed by a (silent) f), or an i followed 
by a (silent) e, or double vowels : aa, ee, oo (the first one only being sounded, 
the second silent). 2, That those syllables are short, which contain after a 
simple vowel double consonants or two consonants originally belonging to 
the same sjrllable, as: SBaffcr (water), lad)en (to laugh), (Sefelje (laws), 
Sd)riften (writings) ; many such syllables make, however, an exception and 
are long, particularly if the last consonant is a t, b, 8 or j, as : S3art 
[beard), ftcrb (hearth), 9Kohb (moon), Sd)n)ert (sword), jart (tender), ^rebd 
jcrab), flctS (continually), Dbfl (fruit,) ^apjl (pope), ^ara (resin), Cftern 
Easter), &c. 

2, The accent (bcr §(cccnt) is the particular stress or force of voice upon 
certain syllables , of words, which distinguishes them from the others. 
Although long syllables in general are accented, yet the accent of Ger^ 
man words is not subject to the quantity of syllables, but is regulated ac- 
cording to the same logical principles,' by which that of English words of 
Anglo-Saxon origin is regulated, viz : according to the significance of the 
syllables. The primitive or radical syllable takes the principal accent; 
this syllable is found by striking off the prefixes and affixes, if there are any, 
and is in simple i. e. not compounded words, in general, the first syllable, but 
not always, as e.g.: ge'bet (give), Oebct' (prayer), crb' I Id) (hereditary), erblld)* 
(turned pale, died) ; whilst prefixes and affixes in general take either the sub- 
ordinate accent or none at all, as: SSa'tcr (father), SBet'ter (weather), gor- 
bcn (golden),mdc|)'ti8 (mighty), greunb'fdjaft (friendship), |}rci'l;eU (freedom), 
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erflau't^en ,(to fUBtonisb), begln'neQ (to begin), (S^Iaub'tiit (allowaBce), llnter- 
neJj'raung (undertaking), etc.; exceptions are: leben'Sig (alive, lively,) 
toal)r^af' tig (true,) leib^aftlg (bodily). 

Contrary to this general rule, however, take the principal accent: 1. The 
prefixes ant and ur in all words ^except: ur)>loi3'ild), very sudden), migin all 
nouns and adjectives, un and (r^ m most words, whilst there is only a subor- 
dinate one on the primitive syllable, as: ant'lDorteti (to answer), ur'tbeilen (to 
judge), aJNjj'traucn (the distrust), butniigtrau'en (todistrust), niig'gunftlg (en- 
vious), un!fd)ulblg (innocent), Gr^'bifdjof (archbishop). 2. The affix el and 
the terminations of orginally foreign words, as: di, an, ar, aft, at, ant, cnt, 
et, it, i(l, if, 09, oin, on, opf), or, ot, ur, as: ©plelerel' (sport), ©eneral' (general), 
(Saplan' (chaplain), Siotar' (notary), ^aiafl' (palace), Stbtofat' (advocate, 
lawyer), ^kpf)anV (elephant), ^rapbcnt' (president), Itomet' (comet), 3efult* 
(Jesuit), itatJ^oUf (catholic), il^eolog' (theologian), Slflronom' (astronomer), 
©aroH' (baron), ^bUofoJ))^' (philosopher), SbiotV (idiot), 9tatur' (nature). 
3. Verbs terminating in iren or ieren, which have the principal accent on i, 
ic, as: fj)aaic'ren (to walk), forri^i'ren (to correct). 

The prefixes be, ge, er» t>tx, jer, ent, em)) and those terminations and affixes, 
the vowel of which is a pur^ weak e, are unaccented. Other affixes, and 
the prefixes un, mijj and er^ in some words have a. subordinate accent. 

In compound words the primary syllable of the qualifying word has the 
principal accent, whilst the principal word has only a subordinate one. 
In nouns, adjectives and verbs, the quali^ing word generally precedes, in 
other words it generally follows the principal word, as : ^e'termeffer (pen- 
knife), i)cWhiau (lighlrblue), fruf)'(tu(fen (tabreakfast), iPODon' (whereof). There 
are a few exceptions, as : 3a^rf)un'bcrt (century), boUfom'nien (perfect), aH», 
mdd)'tig (almighty) etc. The words t)inkx (behind), tt)iber (against), bolf (fully), 
and bur(^ (through), iiber (over), unter (under), urn (round), used as prefixes in 
compound words, take according to their different value (see Exercise 97 and 
99), either a subordinate accent,, or the principal accent; all other particles 
and words used as prefixes in compound words, as: ab, an, auf, aud, bar, 
fort, l^in, ^er, mit, na^, Uor, tpeg, juriicf, etc., have the principal accent. 

The articles in their monosyllable forms, the pronouns e6 and man, and 
the ^u before an Infinitive are unaccented. Pronouns, auxiliary verbs, prepo- 
sitions, and conjunctions, have a more or less weak subordinate accent ; if 
monosyllable, they are almost unaccented. In a sentence the Predicate has 
the principal accent in general, while the Subject has a more subordinate one. 

III. THE DIVISION OF SYLLABLES.— 2) I e dlnt^cilung ber 

Silben. 

The general rule for division is : Divide, as you speak. The written lan- 
guage has only to give, as far as possible, a correct likeness of the spoken 
language; thus, in general, the syllables are divided not according to the 
derivation or formation of the words, but according to their pronunciation. 

Monosyllable words can not be divided in writing, nor in speaking, because 
they contain only one vOwel or double-vowel, as : red)t8 (to the right), I>eutfd) 
(German). Diphthongs and double vowels are considered a single vowel and 
therefore never divided ; two vowels, otherwise meeting,- are separated and one 
joined to the preceding^ fhe other to the following syllable, as: eu-c-re (your), 
KU-l»fe (Louisa). A simple consonant between two vowels is joined to the 
latter vowel, as : ©a-ter (father) ; of t^o consonants, meeting between two 
vowels, likewise of double consonants, as : ff, U, ram, etc., 6ne is joined to 
the preceding and the other to the following syllable, as: greun-be (friends). 
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fflef'fer (knife), ®(f^inet-fer-Ifng (batterflj) ; when three or four consonants 
which are not proper to hegin together a syllable, meet between two Towels, 
such of them as can begin a syllable, belong to the latter, the rest to the 
former syllable, as : SKen-fd)en (men), dent-ner (hundred weight), den^rum 
(centre), Idng-flend (longest) ; cf, d), fd), if), pf). pf, f)), ft, |, 1}, are treated as 
simple consonants, as: ®a-cpc (thing), ra-tftcn (to advise), ^ro-|)^ (prophet), 
fd)lm'i)fen (to abuse), ®c-fpcn-fkcr (spectres), flel*gig (diligent) ; J)f and \p are 
however separated, when the pronunciation requires it, as : 9p«fe( (apple), 
SBef^pe (wasp) ; the separation of (f , t) and even of fl has recently become also 
quite customaiT, although not required by pronunciation. 

In compouna and such derived words as are formed b;f prefixes (be, ge^ tr, 
un, mils, the latin e^, etc.), or those affixes which begin witn a consonant (bar, 
^ait, fam, lid), tein, t^utn, ni| k.), the parts of the same are separated entirely 
according to their formation, as: (Srb*a«bel (hereditary nobility), bor-aud (in 
advance), SRlJ-em-tc f bad harvest), ®c-fd)rct (cry), (6j-a«racil (examen), rr-ei- 
Icn (to overtake), crnfk-bflft (earnest), (but cm-fler more earnest), flnb-fid) 
(childlike), (but fln-blfcb childish), ®l-d&cr-f)cit (security), (but @l-d)C-rttng 
security), ^au9-d)en (little house), (but $du»ftr houses), even if the usual 
pronunciation should not be conform therewith, as : we speak incorrectly 
oeo-bad)ten (to observe), b^^'^in (herein), tm^pfinUtt (to feel), but we write 
correctly bc-ob-ad)'tcn, |)ler-fn, erap-fln-ben. 

IV. THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS.— ^cr i&thxand) qto%CT 

9nfanddbu(^flab6n. 

Capital letters are used in the German language more extensively than 
in any other language. With capital letters ^gin; 

1. The first word of every sentence, generally idso of every strophe of 
a verse. 

2. All substantives and all words used substantively, as: Hlfreb (Alfred), 
IBoflon (Boston), berS9lenfd) (the man), eln ^entf(ber (a German), (butein bettt* 
f4)er Stnaht a German boy), ein Hnner (a poor one), ba9 (Bd)dne (the beauti« 
ful), er bat 9(t&)t, (he is right), (but ed kft re(^t it is right), bad Siber (the but), 
bad 2efen (the readme), d^ttoad (something), (but ettmid (Suted something good), 
SHicmanb (nobody), Clnlgc (some), (but etnlgc ©ud)er some booksji. 

3. All pronouns used in addressing persons, as : ^u (thou), ^ir (to thee), 
2)cln ( thme), 3br (you)> ^"^ (*<> yo«)i ^tr (your), <5lc (you), 3*nett (to 
you), 3b^ (your), etc. ; tne pronoun id) 1, is written with a small letter. 

4. Those adjectives derived from names of persons or places, as: bad SSeb- 
fterlfd)e SQBorterbud) (Webster's Dictionary), ein SSofloner i^aufmann (a Boston 
merchant) ; but adjectives derived from names of countries are written with 
small letters, as : ein amerlfanifd)er j(aufmann (an American merchant). 

Frequently we find also the numeral ein (one), written with a capital 
letter, to distinguish the same from the indefinite article ein (a). 
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BEADING EXERCISES.-^ e f e ^ U e b u n fi e «♦ 

a e i (t)) u a u 

« e 3 (8) U «c De Uc 

m n ft) I r i ^ f t) 

S910198 2 9i 3 p % ^ 

a\ el an eu au 

«[l di Ku (Su $(eu 

llm, too, m, 2a, 9Je. 3f, ©u, 916. 3a, m. a\), f)u, SJlal, «ef , geu, tofiu, Or, 2&att, 
bol, rau, ran, fnilr i)t\, net, neu, fern, fom, ml, rou, Del, Je, ©»r, 2i)n, «lm, 9lel, 
Uer. ftaf, SBol, ©iiii), mlf, h?ar, trer, tror, iau, «rm, Ulf. »i)n, ^ul, f^U, «aln, 
teln, raum, 3lra, funf, Jitrn, 25nj, nur. gern, ©iaitt, ©olf, Sim, 9ti)r. 5&a-fen, 
fce-fc, ^5-ff, U-^, (g-i)a, 2al-f , 8el-ne, gcu^er, SJlau-ler, fcul-fe, iax-men, Su-lt, 
«r-raer, rau-fen, ©Uo-le, greUer, Sler-rael, SB6I-fin, ffiur-fcl, 2l-U-f, 98a- 
ri-c, e-raU, SSlU^cIm, Wu'-mor, Sleu-ner-lel, a-ma-ll-c. 

f « * 4 II f* 

3(f), 6i8f iag, Wul, mfj, 8aul, Sell, fiuq, auc^, etid), did), nag, maS, gem, 
3o(ft, <Bd)aum, fReid), -©rafi, ?aid), leld), gag,fd)on, fflg, nag, nad), JKaufd), S^adf), 
rfid). igauS, naug, welg, Ijord). 8org,fid), pg, fd)liirf, niog, leiS, IWog, mand), ®aul 
®ru8, Sd)mau«, gleid), fiinf, SRau-ie, 2el-d)e, ^el-ge, 2a-ger,2a-(^er, rau»fd)ert, 
fdjeu-^, <Su-fe, gro^Jef^, fd-gen, l^ag*ner, mog-lid), 3au-d)e, @l-d)el, miUt^lg, 
iBai-fe, meUfe, f(^ii-e«, ijjau-fer, r6-d)e, fu»gen, @e*nug, mu-gt^, Wen«fd)en, 
menfd^'lld), e^toig, SBol-fln, pel- jig, grag-ltd), f(^n)dd)-ll(b, <Sa-ge, 8a»d)e, ®o- 
gen, ®o«djen, We^'gen, »e-(^n, Der-fu-fien, ^el-ll-gcd, fdu-ml-ger, grS-gc-ren, 
er^freu-Ild), t)er-tt)eld)-ll-d)en. 

b P t) t g f J 
» $ ^ 3: ® !t 3 
^u, ^ud), ®5a, Jtad, ®ad, S3ol, 3aum, Sattm, S3eln, $eln, bad, ba%, laut, 
lelb, Jlaln, feln, feiic^, !taufd), bnrd), grun, 5(rei8, ®reid, (Salg, $arf, S3arg, ^orf, 
Xorf, (syu|, ^u6, 3orn, 3ub, t)(uraD, ©raud), Skrg, ffBerf,$ag, T>adi, ©ar, €d)ua, 
«6ln, ®an«, ganj, i^rana, treu, brel,9Jlalb,3:eld), ielg, bdudjt, 9Kagt», 9)iad)t, 3elt, 
felt, frad)t. braun, ^etj, balb, bcutfd), fd)led)t, nld)t, @d)6p«, ©afi, ^^ag. ^ir-*e, 
lllr-fd)e, ©el-be, @el-te, (gai-te, 6om-be, ^om^jje, jtau-fer, ®el»fer, ®e-rlc^t, 
®e-ru(ftt, bor-ten, $or-ten. Sr-ger, (Sr-fer, mer-ben, ©ur-ben, 5^6»nlg, ge«nng, 
De«'|)ot, ®ur-fe, f^an-a^r, ^reu-gen, J)reUfen, 56d>-ter, ilttr-blfi;^iBdn-ber, Or-ter, 
J)rad)-tlg, |)6«beU^aft, braud)-bar, ^po-IUgel, gleld)-gul<-tlg, itranf*bflt fal-fer- 
Ilc^, iu-genb-Ud), banf-bar, rld)-tUger, irun-ber-bar-fara, iin-m6g»Ud), furd)=ter* 
Ih^, ()ol-aid)-tem, 3ud)-tlg-felt. 

aa, ee, oo, af), al^, e^, U), o^, tf), u^, ul^, le, ^1^ tf). 

9ia%, @ee, tRoor, ilabn, W3^r, .tt>eb, H)m, ©ol^n, ft5&r, i&ubn,rubl» fd)ler.3:i)au, 
W^ raebr, ^tf), 9l(>tf), mal^r, ^leb, SBobI, 3:^ier, etuf)l, lied, 6aal, »oot, 9)iecr, 
®utb, fd)rleb, ©Jeljl, 3a^r, rotb, ««l)» 3:bur, raii^, ^obn, blel, leer, aa^r, ®ut^ 
i&aar, ®d)otg, 3:&ell, Of^r, Rotb, mtf), m\f}, eieg, |led). «eb-re, €^-re, Wu-tbe, 
WHle-ge, ga^-nen, Cb-ren, ©IBb^re, «llu?)Me, nle-fen, l^o-Ien, tl)un, rot^-ltd), 
IRu-^le, «-l>e, Wn-I^e, Ke-i^e, Ort-^e, lcl-|)en, ^-^e, ni-{)ig, l^-neit, nrit-t^en, 
2 



r 
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©aa-Ic, flc-0cn, |ic-(^cn, ffiol^I-tl^at, @d)len-bcln, ®d>can-t^or, s4^-lcn, frle-d)ett. 
bc-mu-f^en, !)ic-nle-bcn, «r-tl^ur, 5lI)e-o-bor, ®c-h)o^n-^elt, 9lcid)-t^u-mcr. tf^lcr* 
a^n-ad), 9lat^-^au8-faal, er-aie-l^en, aBertl;-brlc-fe. 

bb, cT or ff, bb, ff, gg, U, mm, nn, pp, xr, ff (6), bt, 1} 

Kodf, ajf, Sluft, fd)Umm, bcnn, to|)j), burr, Wig, fatt, tobt, fcbutj, 3od), SBlf*, 
mann, 9teff, DoU, Stucf, furara, i&err, fiapp, ^uft, ©d)nltt, SpaJ, ©tabt, bid), 
flRarfd), flcmmt, «ennt, tDafd)t, jeftt, irrft, trai)|)ft, jcrrfl, f(i)afft, laUt, nirft. (Sb-bc. 
3uc-fcr, a)Uf-fa, SBib-ber, ®af-fer, !Rog-gcn, fiil-lcn, 3am-mcr, fon-ncn, 9t[p' 
PC ()am-mern, raur-rlf(b, ©toc-fc, tap-pwi). ^iiif-fc, SRut-tcr, ^It-jC, 2)og-gen, 
«u.cbc, SBa-fd)e, 8of-fd, ^cUlcr, fon-nig, fd)ut-3en, SBaf-fer, fat-ti-gcn, ©Irr- 
marr, 36U-ncr, fill66-d)cn, «if-lcin, b^irr-tcn. fdmra-ten, florf-pn-flcr, |)l6l5-ll((), 
fd)eu6-lid), @cblitt-fd)ub, ®locr*d)cn, (Ebinn-rocfen. 

SBen, Sflcnn, ©d)a-bcn, @d)at-ten, 2ie-bc, 2i|)-i)e, baa-re, ©ar-rc, ^u-tc, i&ut-te, 
fllc-fcn, flic-gcn, ge-ber, Sict-tcr, Siieb, lUt, fd)ec-(c, ©d>eUIc, bob, !)oi>|)» 8«- 
bcr, gut-ter, 3cb-rcn, 3cr-rcn, 9la-bcn, 9la|)-bcn, fd)ief, ©d)iff, rc-bcn, ret-ten, la- 
fcn, laf-fcn, aJllc-tbc, SJllt-te, 9Jla=gcn, raa-cbcn,@le-ger, fl-d)er, ^u-ber, S5ut-tcr, 
@aa-mcn, fara-mrtn, fd)aa«ren, fd)ar-rcn. 

ng, nf, d)§ or d)f (like (TS or cff). 

Kang, cng, flng, |ung, langft, iungfl, 3«nf, bcnf, SBinf, ^unft. trdnrt, bunft, 
ffiad)S, fcd)8, Dd)S, 2u^d, lang-fam, Icnf-fara, bang, ©anf, 8(Ueng-fd, 3ng-R>et, 
franf-baft binf-tc, b"ng-rig, 3ung-Ung, ldb-Hng&, Unfa, Ura-fang, Un-bant, 
iVbung, $bcu-rung, Dd)a-d)en, SSecbd-lcr, J)ad)d4M«b, ©ucb^-baum, flng, ginf, 
ffian-gc, man-fe. ^n^gcr, Sln-fer, Sun-gcr, 3un-fer, Idn-gcr, &n-fer, fin^gen, 
fin-fcn, (Sn-gcl, (£n-fel, 8dn«gc, 3tt)in*gen, <5dn-ger, $d-rin-gc, ^tl'tuti'^en, 
gln»gcr-ring, biin-gcfl, bun-fefl, Sd)in-fcn, gc-len»fig, tW)-fe. ©ud)»fc, SBed)-fei. 
2)eid)-fcl, tt)dd)-fcrn, ^u0-toud)-fc. SRag-nct, 8ig-nal, ag-nc6, Sg-naj, of-fig- 
nUrcn. 

5. q, PI pf), c (Uke 3 or f), d) (Uke f), tl . (like 3I). 

H. a *f, m. 6, €b. 

aJlaj, qucr, ^fubl, ^boS-bbor, (ic-reS, Cl-ce-ro, dbb-ref-fe, (Sd-far, da-to, 
Cur, €on-tract, €lub, (Ebor, S^rlfl, 9ita-ti-on, $i-tl-an, Scjt, qud-len. ^flicbt, 
^bb'fif. ¥bteg-ma, fd)lm^bfcn, «b-fel, ^ro-bbct, dbnf-tob^, (£re-blt, 8cUbi-o, 
be-quera, STuc-tl-on, (£on»flan-ti-a, 6btt»rac-tcr, €l-tro-nc, (Sol-lec-te, 3fer'Ec6 
^bi-lo-fobb» ^Png-flcn, ©d)ob-fer, ©cc|)-ter, <Ebo-lc-ra, ©ub-trac-ti-on, Ciuar- 
tier, 2e-5Ucon, ©cru-bd, ©a)-tben, ^i^o-ccg, €o-car»be, (Son-ftl-tu»tl-on, 6ru- 
cI-Pj. ©bba-rc, ^a-tl-cnt, bcl-bPl<^-ten, €-b^cn, Cluin-tef-fen3, d)ro-nia-tifd). 

a-rl-e, 2i-nUc, 3u-U-e, ^rd-ml-e, ge-rl-en, (8a-brl-cJ, «u-bi-en3, (EdKl-U-c, 
Kn-to-ni-c, ^en-rl-ct-tc, ga-mi-U-e, SO^l-nc-ra-li-en. 

©erg, ffierf, ©anb, ^ima, 3in«. ®ifd)t, Cluarf, grau, !od)t, borft, b«bft fflldra, 
!enft, i{reu3. SBirtb, iteld), snSnd), SBolf, gabrt, ^ambf, (SlauS, dban, flng. ginf, 
ffiud)«, rennt, ©ler, 3abr, ^burm, ¥wnfd), aid)t, ellt, ©d)imbf, «ab, «atb, ubt, 
©ud)t, fdngt, ftogt, nld)t8, i&engfl, bunft, bdud)t, gurd)t, f)\m, ^lenff, ndcbfl, 
.njeifit, fubrft, fdmbffl, linfS, red)t8, trdumfl, itreba, grunfl,^robfl,fd)enft«,braucbfl, 
brunft, ©lil3, Clualm, bubfd), ^ejt, illecfa, fd)lm|)fft,beutf(b,tbut8,«^frobf, fd)arrfl, 
fd)iei|l, fcufet, «r;it6, ©d)n)amm, iRangS, ^flid)t, ©d)mert, ^nlrfd, fd)(urfft,fd)n)ll3t, 
fcbmiegt, fcbmiicft, ©cbeln, ©(blad)t, fc^lagt, jlurabf, ©bb'nj, quirlt. ©d)laud), 
aiDolf, fdngfi, quacfft, fd)leid)t5. 

itonnen. gonnen. Stark, (Sarbe, frube, Conner. 3aud)e, 3ieg^ ffeiglg, 2)dd)er, 
SJIaior, ©traucbe, Bater, Sblna, fd)attig, obne, 3dbre, ©d)atten, ©d)aucr, euerra, 
(»efd)rcl, t>kl)if(|^ ©eele, bduPg, ©lut()en, ^errcn, fdcn, Iccrer, (Sraraa, f^lmpfen^ 
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fdjmlcben, ^rrfc^aft. S^napM^, »Htlttn, fcIbfHf«f), @cej)tcr, 3h)ftfd^9f » i^atarr^^, 
Wy^PP' Cluittung, ©trumpfe, Slctle, 6ci)lon, ^rocefi, 9ii)tht, ©d)nilnfc, ®t)ital, 
(l()riflopl), ^pafler, acud)ter, 8rofd)e, gurflcn, nad)tUd)r, trdumten, (S^ao6, Slljobuft, 
6nglant>, granfreid), llngarn, fannten, €omet, Centner, lerjeS, SlgneS, grlfur, 
Signal, 3)iagnet, %nt)vr\)cn, fci)im))ftefl, langflenS, Sfiad)0t^ura, 3dund)en, ®lodf- 
Iciu, p^h^i^t, i^reugcn, Oeftreid), 3:urfet, fiR^»)t()mu9. 

©treufanb, (Bc^neebafi, J6raul)au6, ®(l)nurlelb, ^flugfd)aar, gugfteig, 3^i^n- 
fkifd), S5lut6freunb, 6ci)mimrafunft, ©runbflrld), ©lucfmuiifd), 5to|)ft)uls, SJiarft- 
' forb, Oelbaum, Sc^impfmort, !iiaubfrofd). epieli)lati, ecl)reibl)eft, Cluerfopf, 3;aft- 
tlodf, Dienflj)flid)t, 3:()urmul^r, angfl[d)njel8, ©litjflra^l, ©teinbru^, ©ieljmarft, 
fiflati)f)au8, (BtucftDcrf, ^fingfltag, ©aumflamm, 8tro^bett, iQerbfl^cIt, gifc^tl)ran/ 
©t)dl)fd)iff, «reuabeln, giiUblatt, etabttijor, 8ro()nfncd)t, 3«gtf)ier, 2anb6mann. 

©ocarbe, |)rdci)tigften, faulere, laubiger, Sullan, ctt)igem,neuere,i)oftnifci)e, 3;rdu- 
mercl, gurflcnt^um, aUmd^llg, rau^erer, f)uteten, Idc^erlld), f)inbcrtcfl, bfr3lld)er, 
(Sigarre, anfdnglid), Suropa, iflen, abmul)cn, f)olaid)tem, ©o))^ie, eibed)fe, aud)ti- 
gcHp jerfllelen, 9?ad)tigalfen, ^)I)antaflifd), Ocean, 9?eu!gfeit,(SonH)llinent,8lb|utant, 
feitriot, ^ppetit, Dfpaier, ^at^oUf, accurat, tolerant, reguldr, unruijig, ®efd)id)te, 
Section, nad)barlid), Jlonigreid), ©erfdumni|r toof)ltJ)dtig, S3ef(t)ul3ung, fd)ambafr 
tig, empfel^len, breljd^rig, ©i)r!en, (£oUecte, iberglauben, glucfUc^jter, f^auberteft, 
trdumtefl, 9ia|)l^ael, ^f)Ui))|)u6, ^i^rlflian, duecffilber, barm()er5lg, ^6r))erfd)aft, 
©d)metterl!ng, Derfldnblid), cenflren, pltdren, 3errnirfd)en, ber^laubern, au6fiel^en, 
9J6tl)lgung, 3t'antpii)|)e, ^unftlUl)fcit, SBurtemberg, Slubiena, (Sacao, (£()loroforra, 
SJllc^ael, ^eroifd), 3fld)auS- 

©d)necrengang , grud)tl)anbler, 3:j)urflugel , SBa(!)Sleinn)anb , SBel&nad)t6fefl, 
©d)miMffdft^en, ^aubermdlfd), 8fled)enfun|i, Wlngflnger, ©<I)neegl6cfd)en, SBir- 
fungSfreiS, 8tord)fd)nabel, ©j>rad)mcrf3cug, ^aii^itmal^laelt, ^anbtt)erfftburfd), 
©ct^aufpicl^uS, ga(lnad)t9Ucb, h)unfcl)en0n}crtl), tt)o^lfd)me(fenb, l)oci)erfreut, njelt- 
berubmt. 

amerifa, SRlcolauS, ^^U4)})tnc, i&enrlette, KFjinoceroS, STrabien, ^l^eo|)F)ilu§, 
jgt)acintf)e, (Edcilie, Clementine, gamllie, Stbeumatidmnd, deremonie, ^^arifder, 
aut()eraner, beflagen^mertl^, h3iberfpred)en, Drt^ograj)f)ie, europdifd), Sluflralien, 
ad)Jtung6n)urblg, ^ijt^ologie, SBergi8mtinnid)t, 3:if(l)gerdt^e, trobler^ogen, |)flid)t* 
Dergeffen, corrlglren, ejerciren, familiar, religion, altt>dterifd), ^ud)engarten, ^fle- 
getod)ter, iUai)|)erfd)lange, @d)luffelblumc, Sd)6nfd)reibefunft, ^lnbermdbd)en, 

!{ubrraann0)}eitfd)e, (Sburfiirflent^um, 8flcbl)U^nerla9b, ©j^aaiergdnger, ©d)Utt- 
d)ul)fa^rcr, 9leujal^r6h)unfd)e, 9)laulmurfSfallc. 

g^eterfliie, Sonftitutlon, aiartl)olomdu6, 9Jlacebonlen, 3:i[)c|Talonid&er, ejercitium, 
gjiofamentirer, SUumination, Unentf-d)loffen^eit,©icilianer,6onflantinopel, ejaml* 
niren, beeintrdcl)tigen, ttJunfd^cnStDurbi^flen, ^ilfSbeburftigflen,®efangennef}mnng, 
3un)elen^anbel, entgegengefetjteften, ©lenenfonigln, S3ud)brucrerf(t)n3dr5e, 2eif;bib- 
ilotl)cf, aJiitternad)t6flunbe, itanarlenfuttcr, SBeil;nad)tSfeiertage. 



dinige ©))rud)e unb (Spxl^" A few Sentences and Proverbs. 
h)6rtcr. 

Kfleft ju felncr ^t\t. Every thing in its season. 

filler ^nfang Ift fd)hjcr All beginnings are difficult. 

(|9 ifl nid)t ^Ued O^olb, ttKtd gldnat. All is not gold that glitters. 

ubung mad)t btn 9)kiflcr. Practice makes perfect (the master). 

9lot\) fcnnt !eln ®cbot. Necessity has (knows) no law. 

Vtoii) brid)t difen. Necessity will break iron. 

dkbttlb ubertoinbet 9[0ed. Patience overcomes everything. 
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tile mit Sfieite. 

grlfd) gemagt, ifl fyifb gchjonnen. 

8Ber 9{i(^te magt, qcminnt 9lld)t9. 
3eber ifl felned ®lu<fcd ®d)mieb. 

Seber i|l fi* fe Ibfl bcr md)^t. 
(Jlgncr $erb ift ®olbrt mert^ 
<Der SWenfd) benft, ®ott lenft. 
Ded SSolf ed Stimme ifl (dotted (Btimme. 

Sleue SScfen fefiren gut. 

®elfgenl)eit inad)t I)iebe. 

etlUf SBaffcr finb tlef. 

Sd)melgen ifl ntci)t immer gut 

armutl) ifl fcinc @d)anbe. 

ef)rlld) rt>af}Tt am Idngflen. 

Gin gut ^emiffen, eln fanfte« ttu^efiffen. 

SHugiggiing ifl ailer leafier $(nfang. 

SRorgenflunbe '^t ®olb \m S^unbe 



SHorgen, morgen nur nid)t l^eutc ! 

©pre(i)en alle faule Seute. 

l£Bad bu t()ufl, bad tf)ue baib. 

2)lc ^unfl ifl lang, ba82eben ifl fura. 

(Baij unb S^rob mac^t 9Bangen rot^. 

C^in gebrannted j^tnb [d)eut bad geuer. 

8Bie gemonnen, fo jerronnen. 

fOlan mug t>a^ (Sifen fc^mleben. fo lange 

ed tvavm ifl. 
9Ber baib gibt, gibt hopptlt. 

din guter 9lat^ fommt nie au f|)dt. 
SBem ni(i)t ju ratl;en ifl, bem ifl nid)tau 

feclfen. 
®Incr unb ®(ad, 1t)ie Ieid)t brid^t bad. 
dnbe gut, «Hed gut. 
IDer abenb front ben 3:ag. 
Vflan foU ben ^ag nic^t bor bem Kbenb 

lobcn. 
©ei ^lad^t finb aHe 5lal3en grau. 
®eflrengei&erren regieren nld)t tenge. 
SBad man nic^t berfleht, befilat man 

nid)t. 
3>ie ffid^rl^eit geWrt bem ajlenfd)en, ber 

Srrt^ura ber ^dt an. 



Slow and sure ; hasten slowly. 
Fortune favors the brave ; resolution 

is half the battle. 
Nothing venture, nothing win. 
Every one is the architect of his 

own fortune. 
Charity begins at home. 
Home is home, be it ever so homely. 
Man devises, God disposes. 
The voice of the people is the voice of 

God. 
New brooms sweep clean. 
Opportunity makes the thief. 
Still waters run (are) deep. 
Silence is not always good. 
Poverty is no crime. 
Honesty lasts longest. 
A good conscience is a soft pillow. 
Idleness is the beginning or all evil. 
Early rising brings wealth ; early to 

bed, early to rise, makes a man 

healthy, wealthy and wise. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, not to-day! 

lazy people always say. 
Whatever thou hast to cio, do it soou. 
Art is long, life is short. 
Salt and bread make cheeks red. 
A burnt child dreads the fire. 
Lightly won, lightly gone. 
Strike the iron whilst it is hot. 

He who gives seasonably, gives 

double. 
Good advice never comes too late. 
He who can not bd advised, can not 

be helped. 
Fortune and glass how easily broken. 
All is well, that ends well. 
The evening crowns the day. 
One must not praise the day before 

ni^t. 
By night all cats are grey. 
Severe masters do not govern long. 
We do not possess what we do not 

understand. 
Truth belongs to the man, error to 

his age. 



3(1^ bin ein Stnaht (I am a boy), 3)u bifl mein 5li«b (thou art my child). 
(5t ifl unfer ©ruber (he is our brother). @ie ifl ll)re Sd)mefler (she is hersister). 
ed ifl ein 8Kdbd)en (it is a girl), ©ir alle finb a)lenfd)en (we all are men [i. e. 
human beings] ). S^r feib md) jung (you are yet young). Sle Jlnb nlc!)t i)let 
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(thej are not here). 1Meff9 ^rSuIeln ifl fel^r liebetiBtoMlii {Ms jonng lady it 
very amiable). Scne ^inber finb fe^r unartig (those children arc very naughty), 
ScJ) f)abe C^uer ©ud) unb meinc gcber (I have your book and my pen), ^litrid) 
^at ein 8(f)relbbud), aber feinrn ©leiftift (Henry has a copy-book, but no lead- 
pencil). SRein gircunb unb Sftre grcunbin ^bcn feine (f Item nief)r (my [male] 
friend and your [female] friend have no parents more). 8ulfc fd)relbt ft$r fd)led)f, 
ober Hedt fe^r gut (Louisa writes very badly, but reads very well), liefer 
iangr DMnn f)>ri(^t tmmer au biel (this young man always speaks too much), 
td ift nid)t xt^t, Don feinen 92fbennienf(^n 8d)ted)ted au Tagen (it is not right 
to speak evil of our fellow-men). Diefer S^txr ift unfer beutfc^r Seller {&{» 
gentleman is pur German teacher). Scne grau unb i^reilod^ter finb fe^r franf 
geti^efen (that woman and her daughter have been very sick), liefer neue flte« 
genfil^tFm %€l)bxt nid^ mir, fonbern bem grdulein ^d^mitt (this new umbrella 
does not belong to me, but to Miss Smith), ^err unb grau 8Ri0er h?erben mit 
und nuf tafs Sanb gel^n (Mr. and Mrs. Miller will go with us to the country). 
Z^ ^abe gef>&rt, bag Ste morgcn fd)on n)ieber abre ifen mollen (I have heard, that 
you will depart again already to-morrow). iBer fntt e0 3^nen gefagt (who 
has told it to you) ? 3d) melfi ed nid)t mel)r (I do not know it any more), ffiar 
efi blelleldjt meln Sol^n 8lbol|)^ (was it perhaps my son, Adolphus) ? Stein, left 
glaube nid)t; id) farni ee nld>t fagen, io) l^abe e9 ber^en (no, I believe not; I 
can not say it, I have forgotten it). D, t9ie fd)on t^ ed ^ute (0, how beautiful 
is it to-day)! 3a» eS ift ()eute fc^r fd)6ned ©etter (Yes, it is very fine weather 
to-day). iDen mieuielflen bed SRonotd l^aben toir benn (which day of the month 
have we) ? (Sd if! ^cute fc^on ber atDolfte ^dr^ (it is already the twelfth of 
March to-day), ia^t un8 ttnen ©{^aaiergang mad)en (let us take a walk) I 

SBie blele ffllonate f)ai ein 3af)x unb trie f^eifien fie im 1>eutfd)en (how many 
months has a year, and how Are they called in German)? @in ^af)X f)at 3tv5lf 
SDtonate. ameiunbfunfaig SBoc^en unb brei ^unbert funf unb fed)aig ^age (a year has 
12 months, 52 weeks, and 365 days), tin tag ^t Dierunb^manjig @tunben unb 
tine (Stunbe fed^^ig i^Hnuten (a dayhas^hours, andanhour has 60 minutes). 
^ie 9Uimeii ber Vlonate finb (the names of the months are): 3anu<ir, gebruar, 
maxi, Slpnl, liRal. 3uni, Suit, Kuguil, ®e))tember, Dftober, tt0t>emher« ^^tabtx. 
S)ie tage ber $Sod)e I)ei6en (the days of the week are called) : ®onntag 
(Sunday), SRontag (Monday), ^enflag (Tuesday), 91'itttotd) (Wednesday), 
©onncrfiag (Thursday), greitag (Friday), ©onnabenb ober [or] Samffag 
(Saturday). $i)elle be« Saged finb (parts of the day are) : ^er SWorgen (the 
morning), ber Slormittag (the fwenoon), ber 9)httag*(the noon), ber Slac^mittag 
the afternoon), ber 9(bent (the evening), tie flad)t (thenight). SBiffenSie, trie 
bte 3a()red$eiten l)t\%tn (do you know how the seasons are called) ? 3a, mein 
^err, id) meig ed (yes, sir, I know it); fie l^eigen grii^ling, (Sommer, ^erbfl unb 
Winter (they are ciiUed: spring, summer, autumn and winter), ^ie bier 

f^immeldgegenben finb: Cflen, ®tU)en, SBeften, 9{orben (the four regions 
quiurters] of the heavens are: East, South, West, North). Jt5nnen Sfe mir 
and) fagen, trie bie SS^eitt^eile beij^en (can you tell me also how the divisions of 
the world are called)? 3a> Id) fann ed fagen (yes, I can say it) ; i^re Stamen 
finb: Untopa, ^\itn, Sfrtfa, Slmertfa, Slu^raiien (their names are: Enrope, 
Asia, Africa, America, Australia). <Sinige Sdnber ber (Srbe finb (some coun- 
tries of the world [earth] are): ©Ic CertUilgten ©taaten trmerifa'6 (the 
United States of America), ^eutfd)(ant) (Germany), Snglanb (England)^ 
granfreld) (France), @^>anlen (Spain), 3tallen (Italy), 8«u|Ianb (Russia), 
bie iurfei (Turkey), ^^Uanb (Holland), bte ®d)tt)ei8 (Switzerland), 
8Jlex;lfo (Mexico), »r«flllen (Brazil), €f)ina (China), ^apan (Japan). 3u 
lDeutfd)ianb ge()dren (to Germany belong) : ta% taifert^um De^erreid) (the 
empire of Austria), ba^ 5(ontgrei(i) ^reugen (the kingdom of Prussia), bie 
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itinidre1(^e ®a))ern, j^annok)er, Sad)fen un^ SBiirtembfrg ^ih« kingdoms ol* 
Bavaria, Hannover, Saxony and Wurtemberg), ba^ ©rog^^frjogt^um S3abca 
(the grand-dukedom of Baden), baft S^urfurflentf)um feeffcn (the electorate of 
Hessen) unb anbere flcinerc ©taatcn (and other smaller States). Die SSercinigten 
@taaten bon S^orb^^merifa finb cine 9te|)ublif unb beflef;en aud einunbbrei|ig 
©taaten unb mef;reren ^crritorien (the United States of North-America are 
a repablic and consist of 31 States and several Territories). SBir iebeii itl 
^mertfa unb tDo^nen im Staate Ol;io, in ber ©tabt (Eincinnatt (we live in 
America, and reside in the State of Ohio, in the City of Cincinnati). Unferc 
©tabt ifl fcljr grog unb t)at itt^t ungefal)r tin ^unbert ad)l3lg taufenb (Sinh)o{)ncr 
(our city is very large and has now about 180,000 inhabitants). 68 gibt ^ier 
}tl)v biele gute (^df)uien, in tDfid^en aud) bte beutfcf)e Spvadft gek[)rt tutrb (there 
are here very many good schools, in which also the German language is 
tauj^ht). SBlr moUen aud) beutfd) iernen, unb tuerben, toenn mir immer red)t 
fleigig unb aufmerffam finb, balb blefc fci)5ne @j)rad)e berfiel^en unb jlc lefcu, 
fd)reiben unb f))red)en fonnen (we will also learn German, and shall, if we are 
always very diligent and attentive, soon understand this fine language and 
be able to read, write, and speak it). 

The reading exercises are continued on page 127 and following. 
The following dialogues and phcases may also serve ajs such. 



DIALOGUES AND PHRASES. 

®t\px a6)t unb KcbcnSarten. 

The pupils should commit to memory these dialogues and phrases, as they 
thereby not only impresvon their minds the pronunciation of German words, 
but also particularly enable themselves soon to converse in German, and 
to understand the idiomatic expressions of the German language. 



1. JBcgruftungcn, gragen na* 
ber @efunbF)cit, 2C. 

®utcn ajlorgcn, racin i^err! 

ebenfaUa guten SJlorgcn, grauldn 

mark ! 
©uteri %ac\, ^err ©d)mibt ! 
S^r gtl)orfamct Wiener, grau Slitter! 
(Seicn <Sic gcgrugt, lieber ^err ©(i)raibt ! 
®ott grugc £)ici), mrin liebcS «inb! 
mt bcfinbcn ©ic fid) biefena«orgen? 

SBic gcl[)t e8 3^nen l^ute? 

mt gef)t c§ mlt 3&rer ©efunb^eit? 
Sd) banfc 3&nen fel)r, id) befinbc mid) 

fe^r mof)l, ch gel;t mir ganj gut. 
3d) l^offc, ha^ ©ie aud) tt>ot)[ finb. 
O la, id) bin aud) jiemlid) mo^l. 
dd freut mid) fe^r, Sic hjieberjufc^en. 



Salutations, Inquieixs aftiui 
Health, &c. 

Good morning, sir I 

Good morning, too, Miss Mary! 

Good day, Mr. Smith \ 

Your obedient servant, Mrs. Ritter. 

Be greeted, dear Mr. Smith I 

May God greet you, my beloved ohildl 

How do you do this morning ? (how 

do you find yourself?) 
How are you to^ay ? (how goes it 

to you ?) 
How is your health f 
I am very well, I thank you very 

much. 
I hope that you, likewise, are well. 

yes, I am pretty well too. 

1 rejoice very much to see you again. 



i^offentnd) kflnbet fid) 3^Tt ganae^« J hope your ftmfly ore ail quite 

milte red)t tt)o^(. well 

UntrtDie (jeW e§ 3ftrem ©rttber ? And how is your brother? 

CIr mar bor eintgen 2agen fc^r untoo^I, Some days ago he was quite unweU, 

ahtx jeljt ifl er tDieber beffrr. but now again he is better. 

3(f) bin fei)r fro^, bied gu ^oren. I am Tery glad to hear this. 

Kber feine grau unb Jdnbcr finb no4) But his wife and children are still 

franf. sick. 

3d) bebauere bad fel)ri bad t()ut mir fe^r I regret that yery much, I am very 

lelb. sorry for it. 

S&iffen <3ie, mad i^ntn fel^It? Do you know what ails them, what 

is the matter with them ? 
9}ein, mein j^en, id) mei| ed nid)t genati. No, sir, I do not know it precisely. . 
iSir moden I)offen, ba% ed nld^t gefd^r" We will hope that it is not danger- 
lie^ ifl. ous. 
3d) glaube, bit itlnber ^aben einen flar* I believe the children have a aeyere 

fen 8d)nu|)fen unb i^uflen. cold and cough. 

3d) munfd)e i^nen elnt balbige S3e[- I wish them a speedy recovery. 

ferung. 

3d) ^offe, fie merben balb mteber gt- I hope they will soon be well again; 

funb fein ; ic^ munfc^ ed Don gan- I wish it from all my heart. 

gem fierjen. 

3cb murbe gerne mit j^erm ®d)mibt I should like to become acquainted 

befannt merben. with Mr. Schmidt. 

fiBoUen €ie fo gut fein, m\6) il^m bor- Will you be so good as to introduce 

gufleHen? me to him? 

fterjlid) gern ; bon fterjen gern. Very willingly, with all my heart, 

^err 8(^mibt, eriauben (5ie mir, ®ie Mr. Schmidt, allow me to in^duce 

bei grdulein iftott eingufii^ren. you to Miss Moll. 

3d) freue mid) fef)r, 3^re S3efaantfd)aft I am very happy to make your 

In mad)en. .. acquaintance. 

®ie fe()en du|erfl h>o^l aud, mein You look extremely well, my friend. 

greunb. 

dott fri ^anf, id) bin att(|) boOforn- God be thankedi, I am abo perfectly 

men gefunb. well. 

3c6 bin mieber gang l^geflent. I am quite recovered again. 

9iber entfd)ulbigen ®ie mi^, id) mu| ieljit But excuse me ; I must go now. 

gel^n. . 

SBad! ®ie molten undfc^on berlaffen? What I you will leave us already? 

3a, id) mug mid) emj}feWen. Yes, I must take leave. 

9tun, fo munfd)e id) Sbnen eben einen WelU I wish you then a pleasant 

bergnugten 9(ad)mittag. afternoon. 

(JbenfaHd! (3d) munfdje 3J)nen bod- I wish you tlie same. 

felbe!) 

(Srugen (Sie 3i)re grau l^ttfild) Don mir. Give my love to your wife. 

9ft\i grogtem iBergnugen, grau SRitter. With the greatest pleasure, Mrs. 

^ Ritter. 

SSiele (Sm))fel^(ungen an 3i^rt grdulein My compliments (respects) to your 

Sd^mefler. sister. 

€mpfel)len ®ie mid) auc^ gefdttigfl 3^- Present, likewise, my compliments 

rem ^errn Bater. (respects) to your father, if you 

please. 

^k flnb fel^r gntig; i* totrbe ni6)i tr- You are veiy kind, I will not &il 

mangein, ed an t^un. to do it. 
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trtieiieni ®tt me!n Vnbeiifen bei3^ 
rem ©ruber, toenn id) bitten barf. 

^ad ti^rbe i(^ getpifi tf)nn. 
3d) twrbe S^nen fe^r berbunben feUr. 
Seben (5ie mob<, meine ^rren uth 
fbamml 9(uf iBieberfefien. 

a Jtommtn ttnb (Hel^tiu 

ffiol^r lommet! ®ie, Uidn iieber? 

3d) fomme foeben bon ^aufe. 

Unb td) fomme bon meiaem S3rubtr. 

SBarerju -feanfe? 

9{ein, er mar in bie St\xd)t gegangcn. 

fSimn fonnte k^ il^ at^ ^ufe an* 

treffen? 
3d) tKll e9 nlt^r i(^ lann ed 3^»ett 

nld)t fagen. 
ffilie famen <Sie geftem 9benb nad^ 

^aufe? ' 
©ebr gut, meln i&err j toarum fragen 

®!e tnt(^? 
a:reten,®ie na^; ld)^be 3^ttett et- 

toaft an f«9fn- 
KI), ^ier fommt greuttb ftad; mo 

fomntft^Dii ^)er? 
3d) fomme foeben and ber ©d^nle. 
©0 ge^cn ®le bin ? 
IBo^ln moOen ®le gel^en ? 
Sir moKen fj)aaieren gej^n^ 
S-lr mollen einen @^ai^i^<tnd nta- 

d)en. 
IBoKen (Bk mit tinS gel^nf 
i&eralld) gern, mlt SSergnugen ! 
fiBeid)en SBeg moQen mlr ne^men? 
SBelc^en SBeg ®ie moden. 
SSormdrtS, fommen ®le, greunbe! 
5(ommen ^ie blerl)er, biefen SS^eg 
<Sie ge^en an fd)nett. 
Saffen ®ie un9 in ben ^f t gel^n. 
Qfber gef)en (Sie bod) laagfam! IBir 

baben feine (Slie n&t^ig^ 
gaffen ®ie und im SSorbeige^n S^ren 

Better raitnebmen. 
mt Sit metten, na^ tSelteben. 
3fl fccrr ©ernbarb au ^aufe« 
fWn, meine ^rren, er Iff audgegangen. 
Itonnen 8ie und fagen, mo^in er ge- 

gangen i(t? 
3<^ glaube, et ifl au feinet edimefler 

gegangen. 
IBiffea (Sie, toann er atfrfttff ommt f 



Pray r«member me to your brother* 
(renew the remembraDCQ of me 
with yottr brother, if I may pray)* 

Certainly, I will do that. 

I shall be very mach obliged to you. 

Good bye» gentlemen and ladies 1 tiH 
we saaU meet again. 

CoxiNa AND Goiiro. 

Where do you come from, my deaf? 
I am jast coming from home. 
And I oome from my brother's. 
Was he at home ? _ 
No, he had gone to church. 
Wheb may I find him at home t 

I do not know ; I eaa not tell you. 

How did you get home last erening ? 

Very well, sir; why do you ask me? 

Gome nearer; I have to tell you 

something. 
Ah I here comes friend Charles; 

whence do you come ? 
ZJust left sohooL 
Where do you go to? 
Whither do you wish to go? 

Wo will take a walk. 

Will you 1^0 with us? 

Most willingly, with pleasure. 

What way shaU we take? 

Any way you like. 

Comeon, fnends! 

Come hi'^er, this way* 

You walk too fast. 

Let us go into thepark. 

But walk slow! We need not to be 

in a hurry. 
Let us take your cousin in our way 

(in passing by). 
As you please. 
Is Mr. Bernhard at home? 
No^ gentlemen, he has gone out. 
Can you tell us, where he has gone? 

I think he has gone to see his sister. 

I>o yon know when he will come 
back? 
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Mela, tt W 911(^9 baton gefo^t, att No, he did Bot lay anyiiii&g of ik 

er tDCf^ging. whep he went away. 

^aii, ^alten S'lt, melne grcunbe*, id) Stop, stop, friends; oertamlj lam «fc 

bin freilld) ^u ^aufe. home. 

3d) bittf, fonimen @lc bf^auf. Pray, come up. 

Jl^mmen @ie bo(^ gefaUigft grantor Tiease to oome down. 

(berab). 

Sfcb tann nicbt binunter (binab) fommeiL I con not come down. 

3cb tt>\ii 5U ibm b'tnaufgeben. I will go up to him. 

@lnb Sie b^ute fd)on audgetDcfen ? Have you been out already to-day f 

9kin ] aber id) gcbe ietjt aud; id) moKte No ; but I am going out at present; 

^u Sbn^n c\c\}(n. I intended to go to your house. 

Ocben (Bit gefdlHofl boran; i(b tocrbe Leadtheway (go first), if yon please, 

folgen. I shall follow yoii. 

9tc\n, iwd) 3bttftt, raein ^err. No, after you, sir. 

HS^rten 6ie tinm Sugenblid. Wait a moment. 

3<b tt)crbc fogleid)lpieber bcl Sbntn fcin. I shall be with you directly. 

SSerben (5le mit und in'd 3:bcater geben? Will you go with us to the theatre? 

itein, i(b banfe Sbntn ; i^ mu| ge^en, No, 1 thank you, I must go, (I must 

(id) mujj fort). be gone). 

8inb @ie fo febr in C^ite? Are you so much in haste? 

SSleiben @ie nod) tin totnig bei un9. Stay yet a little with us. 

3d) mug urn fed)d Ubr auf ber 9^ofl fein. I have to be at the posioffioe at six. 

Sic braucben (Id) nid)t ^u ubereuen; Sic You need not hurry; you will yet 

tDcrben nod) bei S^iten binfommen. arrive there in good time. 

Unb icb gebe ducb fort; id) toerbe bort^in And I eo away too ; I shall go that 

geben, bircft nad) ^aufc. way, airectly home. 

3cb rtjerbe mitgeben; mir mcrbcn benfeU I shall go along with you; we shaH 

ben S8eg geben (or ne^men). go the same way. 

3. ^er »efad). The Visit. 

Si^aS gibt ed ? What is the matter ? 

9){an riingeit (or fcbcHt.) Some one rings the bell. 

Gd flobft (bod)t) ; ed flo)>ft 3emanb an There is a knock ; somebody knocks 

ber Xhnrt. at the door. 

®cben Sie l^tn unb fel^en ®ie, toer ba Go and see who it is. 

Ifl. 

Clb ijl ein i^err mit einer ^ame. It is a gentleman with a lady. 

^cnnen 8ie ibn, toijfen @ie, »er e8 ift? Do you know him, do you know 

who it is ? 

Sd) fenne i^n bloj bora ^cben (or I know him by sight only, but no^ 

ton ^nfeben), aber nid)t beim 9lameB by name. 

(or bem 9}dmen nad)). 

fE^\^cn ®ie. mie bie !Dame b^ifit? Do you know the name of the lady? 

fjjit'in, id) meil^ ed and) nid)t. No, I donH know it either. 

Offncn Sie bie ^^ure, or Vftad^tn 6ie Open the door. 

bie $bure auf. 

^reten 6ie gefaUigfl l^erein. Please to walk in. 

8Sirn)unfd)en,fterrn8Mifler8ubefu(^en. We wish to pay a visit to Mr, 

'Miller. 

ft5nnen 8ie un9 fagen, ob er au j^aufe Oan you tell us, whether he is at 

ifl? home? 
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Qa, er ifl in l^sfe; ge^ @ie our In Tes, he is ; only go in that room ; 

jeneS Summer ; bort merben (Bit i^n there jou will find him. 

flnben. 

Saffen Sle unS l^lncln gel^cn. Let us go in. 

herein ! Come in ! 

SBic? ®lc finb e«, mcinc greunbe? Whatl is it you, my friends ? Come 

Aommen 8ie l^erein. in. 

3d) f)aht bie <Sf)re, 3l)nea einen gnten I have the honor to wish you a good 

SRorgen au munfc^n. morning. 

3.o# ttAv flnb e8 ; toir fommen ju fc^en, Yes, it is we ; we come to see how 

. Mt ©ie fid) be^nbcn, unb freuen und you are, and reioice very much to 

fcl)r, <B\t fo gefunb aujutrefffn. find you in ^uch good health. 

S^ie freut eO mid), ®ie tvieber einmal 911 How p&d I am to see you onoe 

fef)eh ; ed ift eine groge <Bcittn^it. again ; it is a great rarity. 

®elcn (Bit lf)cr3li^ miUfommen. You are very welcome. 

<Beien Bit fo gutig unb ael^men <Bk Be so kind as to take a seat; pn^ 

^latj. be seated. 

f&itit, feljen Ste fid) auf ba6 Bo\>^. Pray sit down on the sofa. 

9it[n, id) banfe; geben (Bit mir gefalligft No, I thank you ; please give me a 

einen Stu()l. chair. 

(Intfd)ulbigen 8ie mid); aber (affen Sie Excuse me;, but as friends let ufl 

und aid greunbe feine Umfldnbe have no ceremony. 

mact)en. 

Cid ifl am beflen; Id) l^affe bie Urn- It is best; I hate ceremony. 

flanbe (iSeremonlen). 

Saffen <Bit und beim geuer ^loj} Let us sit down near the fire, for it 

ne^men, benn ed ifl jiemlii^ fait. is rather cold. 

9le()men Sie biefen (Bc^aufelflui;l. Take this rocking-chair. 

5tl)un 6ie, aid ob Bit ^u ^aufe to&ren Make yourself quite at home. 

Bit finb gar ^u gutig. You are very kind. 

^f)\xn Bit ed mir 5u ®efa((en. Do it to please me. 

IBitte, t^un ®ie mir biefen (SefaHen; Pray do me this favor, you vnll 

®ie iDerben mid) fe^r berbinben. oblige me very much. 

@ie ermeifen und 3U Olel ^f)rt. You do us too much honor. 

SBad fann id) 3()nen anbieten? What may I offer to you ? 

$BieUeid)t trtn(en 8ie gerne ein d^lad Perhaps you would like to take a 

SJ^abeira SBein ? glass of Madeira wine? 

SSoUen ®ie ed nic^t annel^raen ? "Will you not accept it ? 

$Bitte, fagen ®ie ed o^ne Umfldnbe; Pray speak without ceremony; you 

Bit braud)en nur ^u befel)len. need but command. 

SBoUen 6ie meine neuen j(u^fer« unb Would you like to see my new en- 

®ta^l-flid)C fel^n ? gravings (on copper and steel) f 

SBenn ed ^f)ntn gefdllig ifl, fo labe id) If you like, I invite you to take a 

@ie 3U einem 6^aaiergang im ©ar- walk in the garden with me. 

ten ein. 

C^ntf^ulbigen Sie und gutigfl; toir We beg you to excuse us; we must be 

miiffen Jetjt fort. gone now. 

8Bad? ®ie mollen fd)on iDieber gel^en? What ? will you already go away? 

SBeg^alb flnb ®ie fo eilig? SBarum Why are you in such a hurry ? 

cilen Siefo fejjir? 

din anbermal n)oUen toir Idnger blei« A.nother time we shall stay longer, 

ben, aber l^eute fonnen n)tr feine sir; but to-day we oan not stay 

fi^lnute langer bleiben. a minute longer. 
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SN^ paht l^nit€ no^ brlngt ftlir <i^- I hare yet tohday to do^ some i^resii^g 

fd)afte 3U beforgen. business. 

iBSenn bad ifl, fe mid id^ ®ie nid)t If so, I will not detain you any 

Idnger aufl)a(trn. longer. 

3d) banfe ^^nen fur Sf^ren gutioen I thank joa for your kind yisit. 

S3efud). 

SBann merbe id) ba9 SSergniigen ^aben, When may I have the pleasure of 

©Ic miebcr bei mir ju fci)en ? seeing you again ? *»^ 

SBann merben mir mieber beifammcn When snail we meet again? 

fein (or un0 micber treffen) ? 

Sfiir befud)en 8ie mieber, fobalb mir We will come to see you again as 

fonnen. ' soon as we can. 

IBenn' meinc 3cit unb ®cfd)dftc t6 er- If my time and business will permit, 

lauben, fo befud)e id) ®it mcrgea I will call again to-morrow. 

mleber. 

S)ann i^offe id), (Sie merben ini(() nid^t Then I hope you will not disappoint 

bergebend marten laffen. me(yoawiflnotletmewaituivain). 

@ie fonnen fid) barauf Deriaffen; id) You may depend upon it; I shall 

merbe SBort l^alten. keep my word. 

2eben (Bit mo^l bid auf iBieberfc^ ! Sarewell, till I see you again ! 

4. ^ie 9leuigfeiten, allge- The News, General QuESTnme, 

iHeine gragen, 9$erfid)erungen, Assertions, Excuses, etc. 
<l^ntfd)ulbigungen ete. 

Qnten Slbenb, mein Heber gretinb ! Good evening, my dear friend I 

SBad gibt ed 9teued ? What is the news ? 

©IJTfn Sie ctmaft Sleucft? Do you know something newt 

S^ahtn ®ie S^euigfeitcn gcl(^6rt? Did you hear any news? 

3d) ()abc 9{id)td gcl^ort, menigflend I did not hear anything, at leasl 

9l\d)t^ bon ^ebeutung. nothing of importance. 

3d) aud) nid)t. Neither I. 

@agtra 8ie mir nid)t, ba| i^err 9(ofl Did you not tell me that Mr. Roll 

geftoTben fei ? had died ? 

IRein, mein j^err; i^ fann midi) beffen No, sir; I ean not recollect it. 

nid)t erinnern. 

^0 nn bat ed mir Semanb anberft gefagt. Then somebody else has told me so. 

Sd) fyubt m\6) geirrt. I was mistaken. 

Sirflid) ? ift ed moglid)? Indeed, is it possible ? 

3c^ meig ed n{d)t gan$ beflimmt. I do not know it quite certainly. 

i^aben <Bit bie l^eutige 3^i^ung fd^ti Did yon read already to - day's 

gelefen? newspaper? 

Weln, meber bie l&eutige nod) bieg^- No, neither to-day's, nor yesterday's; 

rige; id^ b^ttte feine 3^it. fit sn lefen. I had no time to read them. 

3d) ()abe nic^td Snterejyanted barin gc- I have found nothing of interest 

funben. in it. 

S)ie neiiflen 3^itungen ent^Iten gar The latest newspapers do not oon- 

feine 9ia(()ricl^ten (9teuigfeiten) aud tain any tidmgs (news) from 

C^uro|)a. Europe. 

^a5 munbert mid) fe^r. That astonishes me very much. 

Sd)on ad)t 3:age flnb eft, feit ber leljte Already, it is eight days since the 

i)am|)fer ai^gefommen ift. last steamer has arrived. 

ICBod benfen (5ie bom ftriege? What do you think of the war ? 
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VMbtn toif elsen aBgemeiiien Aritg be- Shall we have a geijienl war! 

fommen? 

34^ glaube fe^r tvabrfcbeinlid) ; bod) tann I tkink, rerj probably ; but one can 

man nid)td ®mlfTed baruber fagen. say nothing certain of it 

®ie bftben 9tt^t] ed ifl 1U)4) nicbt cut- You are right; it is not decided yet. 

fd)lcben. 

j^aben ®ie 9{ad)ri(bten toon S^rem Did you receive any news of your 

greunbe bcrommen ? friend ? 

3a, er fyit m\v tint klegraDbif^K ^^* Yes, he has sent me a telegraphic 

pefd)egefd)i(ft; id)h)i(l fie3f)ncn mit- dispat<;h; I will oommumcate it 

it)tiitn. to you. 

6ie flnb ^tfyc gutig, barf i(^ ®te barum You are yery kind ; may I ask you 

bitten ? for it ? 

S)ie S3urger*S3anf bon SVetO'-^orf foD The Citizens-Bank of New-York ifl 

i()re 3<tbtungen eingeflettt ^aben unb said (reported) to have suspended 

gebrocben ftin. its payment and to have broken. 

3ft e§ 3b)^ (Irnft? Do you speak in earnest 7 

3a tDobli gan^ getoij^. Yes, indeed^ tobesure. 

3fl efi mabr ? gCauben ®le e« ? 3ft>eifeltt Is it true ? Do you beliere it ? Do 

--^ (Sit nid)t baran ? yon not doubt it? 

(19 ift fa^ unglaubltc()', id) fann ednic^t It is almost incredible; I can not 

glauben. beUeve it. 

3d) bejtoeifle ed nid)t. i^err ©c^mlb ift I do not doubt it Mr. Schmid is a 

eine giaubtrurbige ^erfon. credible person. 

®ie fennen ibn ; nicbt h)abr? You know him ; do you not? 

d^d ifl ni(bt m bran>etfeln ; (Sie f5nnett There is no doubt of it; you maj 

fid) barauf berlaffen. depend upon it. 

%alfd)e ^erucbte toerben oft berbreitet. False reports are often spread, 

^iefed ®ernd)t bebarf ber S^eftdtigung. This report wants confirmation. 

9ber id) fann v5ie beftlmmt toeri[td)ern, ed But I can positively assure you, it is 

ift tvabr, ed ifl ganj gemifi. true, it is positive (cmite certain). 

3d) tDCig efi gemig, i(b biirgc bafur. I know it for certain ; 1 warrant it 

3d) fyi^ t& feit ge^trn 9benb gen)u|t. I have known it since last night 

@U toerben ed biefen 9bcnb in ben 3ei- You will read it in the news-papers 

tungen tefen. (£d ifl eine lt()atfad)e. this evening. It is a fact, 

j^aben (5ie etmad 9lal)tvt^ ba^on ge- Did you hear any particulars about it? 

bart? 

Stein; id) f)aht nod) feine C^in^einl^ikn No, I have not beard yet any detaili 

biefed dreigniffed erfabren. of this occurrence, 

©ie geben fonft bie ®efd)dfte? How is business otherwise t 

S)ie ®cfd)dfte flnb im ftllgemeinen flau Business is in general dulL 

(ftia). 

^a^ SSertrauen febit. Confidence is wanting. 

Acnnen Sit S^txvn Witter ober fennen Do you know Mr. Bitter, or do you 

@ie eine ^erfon biefed 9taniend? know a person of that name? 

D )a , i(b fenne ibn, er l)at einen Oyes, I know him, he has a store on 

Soben an ber Ofl-feite ber $BaInut« the East side of Walnut Street, 

etra|e, ^toifcben ber britten unb between Third and Fourth Streets. 

l>ierten Strage. 

9ber mtffen ®ie au(br too er toobnt ? But do you know also, wiiere he 

lives (resides)? 

tr mobnt an ber ®ub-feite ber Song- He lives South side of Longworth 

mortb'StraJse, S^ummer 220, im Street, at number 230» second floor. 

jtoeiten Stocfe. 
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Sfl ba8 melt bon l^ler? ©eld^en ®eg Is that far off? What way mmt I 

mu| id) ein[d)taoen, um baf^in ju take to get there? 

fommen? 

9e^n @ie biefe®tra|e l^inabunb bann Go along this street, and then the 

bie nac^^fle red>W — abcr »f nn 6le next to the right— but if you will 

cinen SugenHidf tDorten tDOflcn, fo stay a moment, I will go along 

gel^ id) mit S^nen nnb mitt ed 3f)nfii with you, and show it to yon. 

jeigen. 

3(§ murbc 31^ntn fc^ir bonfbar fein. I would be very thaxikful to you. 

€ie fonnen mir Dic(feid)t biefe S3anfnoie Perhaps you can "change me thia 

ober biefed (S^olbftuxf roedifeln. bank note, or this gold piece. 

9tt\n, id) fann ed ni4)t; id) ffobt n\6)t No, I can not; I have not change 

fieined (SIclb genug bei mir. enough with me. 

9ber id) fann ^aijn iaffen-, ed mei^nteltt But I can send for H; there liyes a 

l^anquier l^ier in ber 9{d()e. banker near by. 

3a, id) erinnere mld^; nal^ ber <l<re, Tes, I recollect; near the comer, to 

linfd Don jenem I6ud)laben. the left of that book store. 

Hun? i&oUtn mir grben? Well, shall we goT 

9(ber ()ier fomint ein grember. But here comes a straneer. 

SSa8 melien ®ie, niein ^err? What do you want, sir? 

©en fud)cn ®ic, nad) mem fragen ®le? Whom do you look for? whom do 

you ask fer? 

3d) fud)e einen gemlffen ^rrn l&off ; I look for one Mr. HoU ; you oodkL 

fonnten (Bie mir tt>of)i fagen, mo't(^ perhaps tell me, where l may find 

l^ finbcn fann ? nim ? 

Sie finb in feincm SBol^n^anfe. You are in his dwelline-house. 

3d) ()abe if)m etmad ^n fagen. I have something to tell him. 

^abc id) bie (Sf)re (hat S^ergnugen), mit Have I the honor (the pleasure), to 

i&errn ft oil jn f|)red)en? speak to Mr. HoU? 

3a, bad ift mein 9{ame; nnb mie ^eigen Yes, that is my name; and what's 

Sie ? your name ? 

3d) l)eige SJliOer ; id) mod)ie mit Si^nen My name is Miller; I want to speak 

f|)re(^en. to you. 

3(6 fff^e gn S^ten ^lenflen (or 3ibnen I am at your seryice. 

gu 3)ienften). 

3(6 ne{)me mir bie greil^eit, meia fterr, I take the liberty, sir, to introduce 

micft felbfl bei 3l^nen ein3uful)ren jent- myself to you ; excuse me. 

fd)ulbigen ®ie mid), 

-fditte, bad mac^t (t^ut) 9{i^td, l^t Pra^ that is of no account, neyer 

»id)te au f<:»gen. mind. 

5)arf ic^ ®le um elnen ©efaHen (or May I askyou a&yor? 

eine ®unft) bitten? 

©aft ifl 3&nen gefadig? What do you wish (please)? 

SBoHten 8ie bie (bute l^aben, mir 31^r Would you haye the kindness to 

ftaud 5U geigen; ic^ f)abt erfafiren, show me your house ; I haye 

ba| <8ie ed berfanfen moHen. heard that you are willing to sell it. 

SRit Dielem ©ergnugen; id) merbe e§ With much pleasure; I will do it 

fe^r gcrne tf)un. with great pleasure. 

3(6 ^in S^Dcn fe^r berbunben. I am much obliged to you. 

dd t^ut mir leib, bag ®ie fl(^ megen I am sorry, that you give yourself bo 

mclner fo biel ©lube ma(^en. much trouble on account of me. 

i&at 9l\&)it au bebeutcn. It is no matter. 

SBenn ee 3^en beliebt (or gefSlIig Ift), If you please, we will go arouiid 

fo moUen mir im %aufe l^rumge()en. in the house. 
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fBmn Sk eriauben. If jon pennit. 

3d) fann 3^nen aud) ten O^arten jtigen. I can show you also the garden. 

S3eniu()cn (Sic fid) nld)t fo fcf>r. 34) I>on't trouble yourself so much. I 

mai^ ^i^ntn gu Diel SRu^e. SSer* give you too much trouble. Par- 

jci^cnSlc! don, sir 1 

0, ed ifl gar feine 97lu^. 0, it is no trouble at all. 

^aS )}erflef)t fid) k>on ff Ibfl. , That is a matter of course. 

3d) nc ^mc 3()r Uncrbicten an ; mit 31^ I accept your offer ; with your leare 

(^riaubntg wurbe id) ibn gerne fe^n. I would like to see it. 

©Ittc, ncfjmcn 6lc cd nld)t ubel. Pray, don't take it unkindly. 

®an3 unb gar nid)t. Not in the least. 

9U^men Sie fid) 3cit, 9ae6 genan an* Take your time to look at everythmg 

jufc^en. closely. 

3d) bin fo frcl ) .j . j. I beg leave to do that 
3d)erlauberalrJ' '''^**3"^9«n. 

SBie 8ie moUen, mie 6ie tonnrcften ! As yon like, as you please, nrl 

greilld) ! SHaturild) ! Ccrflebt fidj) ! Of course I 

^d) bitte Sie urn Sl^erjei^ung, n)enn i<4 I beg your pardon, if I should annoy 

@ic beldfllgcn foUtc. you. 

D \ ed ifl nic^t ber SJlul^e toext^, batoon 0, it is not worth while to speak 

3uf|)rcd)fn. ofit, . 

^ad inad)t mir biel S^ergnugen. That gives me much pleasure. 

2:^un Sie mir ben (^efaUen, nid)t mel^r Bo me the favor not to speak any 

bak>on ^u fbred)en. more of it. 

(Smbfangen ®ie meinen beflen ^anf fur Accept my best thanks for your 

3()re ®ute. kindness. 

@eten Sie berfic^ert, bafj id) ed fel^r gern Be assured that I was much pleased 

tbat. to do it. 

Sie fonnen beffen berfld)ert fein. You may be sure of it 

6. a) a « SB e m r ^u n b b I e 3a I)- ^hb Weathee and the Seasokb. 

SBad fur Shelter ifl ed beute? What kind of weather is it to-day ? 

D, tolr ^aben dlemlld) fd)6ne6S5etter. 0, we have tolerably (pretty) fine 

weather. 

9lein, toir l)aben fd|)(ec^ted, abf(l^uUd)ed No, we have bad, dreadful weather, 

ffietter ; nid)t iraftr, ^av\ ? have we not, Charles? 

€9 ifl regnerif(b» fiurroifd), minbig, trfi« It is rainy, stormy, windy, cloudy, 

be, naft, ncbelig, bufler, rau^. wet, foggy, gloomy, rough. 

3d) glaube, n>ir merben einen fd)5nen I believe we are going to have • 

Jtag ^aben. fine day. 

(B8 ifl nebelig, aber ber itl^au faftt It is foggy, bat the dew is falling. 

<l§Jfl fd)on rec^t tparm, fe()r ^eifj. It is already very warm, very hot 

(S9 ifl \tt)X fd)tt)Ul ; nid)t mal^r? -^i It is very sultry, is it not? 

ddtfl entfeljUd) beifi', id) glaube, mir It is excessively hot; I think we shall 
. toerben bcute eln ®eh)ltter beforamen. have a (thunder) storm to-day. 

©ie ftlljc ifl uncrtrdglid). The heat is intolerable. 

3d) glaube nid)t, bag ed regnen mirb. I do not think that it will run. 

SBlc Oiel ®rab ^itje ^aben tDlr ^eutc? How many degrees of heat have we 

to-day? 

S)er ^immei umaie^t fid) fc^on unb tDirb The sky already becomes cloudy and 

bunf el ; ic^ furd)te, ed n)irb tegnen. is getting dark ; I am afraid it will 

rain. u 
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fBlr f)ahtn flRegen fc^^r nbi^q ; e9 ifl fo 

ftanh'iQ feit ciulgcn Jagcn. 
Dcr WQcn mirb ben Staub legen. 
(Id mirb gleld) rcgncn, bie SSoif<;i pnb 

ff^r biff. 
@d fdngt an au regnen ; id) fu^le Ste- 

geiitro|)fcn. 
JDcr asinb gc^t (iDc^t) (larf. 
(Sd bli^t, ed bontiert, ed ^agelt. 
^ad ift eln tud)tlger Siegen^gug. . 
SajTen 8ie un5 unterftcf)en; Id) mag 

nid)t naj^ mvbcn. (Hd n)irb bdlb bor- 

ubcr fcln. 
3d) bin fafl gan^ burd)ndgi 
US regnct fe^r ftarf, eb gic^gt gerabe ^r- 

wnter. !Dcr Jiiinb eri^cbt fid) toiebqr. 
2)er !ffiinb ()at fid) gebrc^t. 
Bad fiir SBinb gc^t (m^t) ? 
(£r fommt Don Often. 
3)er Slegen mirb fe^r balb auftrocfnen. 
<ld mirb nic^td ^elfen ] th f^at au tomiq 

geregnet. 
2)er SSinb tplrb fid) balb legen. 
2)a6 ^Better fldrt fid) iDJeber ouf. 
(56 ^at oufgci)6rt ju regnen. 
<Da« (Remitter ifl Doruber. 
IDic Sonne fangt an, flc^ ju aelgen. 
^ieSonne fd)eint unb^erffreut bieSBol^ 

fen. 
3d) felje einen Slegenbogen. 
8}{an fagt, bad fei ein 3ei4)en Don f(i^5<- 

nem S&etter. 
ffi^iffen 8ie, bag ed eingef(|)Iagen ;)at? 

S)er Bli^ ^at in ben Stit6)i^vixm Qe\i^ia^ 

gen. 
a>aS SSetter itJirb fid) morgen anbern. 
2)ad SBetter ifl fc^r unbcfldnbig. 
dd ifl fe^r fc^mul^ig. 
SBir {)aben ^eute fel;r bicfen 92ebe(. 
«ber e« ifl fef)r mllb (gelinb). 
j^at bie ^ilje nad)gelaffen ober guge* 

noramen? 
H^ toirb ailt Xaqt falter. 
<Die $age ne^jmen ab (loerben fiiracr). 
2)er i&erbfl Ifl ba. 
Der ©inter fommt ^eran. 
(Jd toirb fd)on urn fiinf U^r bunfcl. 
^er ©inter fleUt pd) i(\)x frnl) eln. 
Sd) glaube, mir toerben ®d;nee btfom- 

men. 
(18 f)at fet^te 9{ad)t rd)on gefct)neit; 
d^d f4)nett in grogen glodfen. 



We ta% m groat wnn^ of some n^ 

it is 80 dufity within a few days. 
The rain will laj the dust. 
It is going to rain; the oloude are 

very thick, 
It begins to rain ; I feel some dro{»s 

of rain. • 
The wind blows hard. 
It lightens, it thunders, it hails* 
That is a heavy shower. 
Let us take shelter; I do not like to 

get wet. It will soon be oyer. 

I am almost wet through. 

it rains very hard; it ponrs down. 

The wind rises again. 
The wind has.changed. 
What wind blows ? 
It comes from the East. 
The rain will dry up yery soon. 
It will be of no ude ; it has rained too 

little. 
The wind will soon be down. 
The weather is clearing up again. 
It has ceased raining. 
The thunder-storm is over. 
The aun is coming out. 
The sun shines and disperses tho 

clouds. 
I see a rainbow. 
They say it is a sign of fine wea^ 

ther. 
Do you know that a thunderbolt haa 

faUen? 
The lightning has struck the steeple 

of the ehurch. 
The weather will change to-morrow. 
The weather is yery unsettled. 
It is very muddy. 
We haye a yery thick fog to-day. 
But it is yery mild. 
Has the heat abated or increased ? 

It is getting colder eyery day. 

The days grow shorter. 

The autumn (fall) has come. 

Winter approaches. 

It grows dark already at fiye. 

Winter begins to set in yery early. 

I think we shall haye snow. 

It has snown already lairt n^t. 
It snows in large flakes. 



€91fth)a^^itHd^, bof teirfaM^3ot!r -ItisHkefy (probable) tliftt the win- 

fitien fatten ©inter ^aben toerbtn. ter will be severe this year. 

IDic Staitt ift f<^n ftl^r be6eutenb. The cold is already yery consider- 
able. 

3a, ed ifl aulserorbentlid) fait Yes, it is extremely cold. 

t* frlcrt nun fel^r florf. It freezes now ver3r bard. 

€8 bat Dorige 9ta(f)t gefroren. It has frozen last nights 

SDlorgen ^erben mtr einen flarfen gfoft To-morrow we shall have a hard 

l^aben. frost. 

VteinegenflertDorttt biefen8yiorgeii3U-* My windows were frozen oyer this 

gefroren. morning. 

Utte gtuffe nnb Zi^dft {Inb augefrpren. All the rivers and ponds are frozen 

up. 

S)ie (Si9aat>fen l^ngen an ben ^a<^eni The icicles hang from the roofs of the 

ber i^dirfer. houses. 

(Sd ift ®Iattei9 ; e9 ifl fel^r gRttt in ben There is glazed-frost; it is very slip- 

@tragen. pery in the streets. 

<Sd ifl f(^ted)ted ®el^n. It is bad walking. 

IRan fann uuf bem (Eanal ®(|)Iittf<()n]^ We can skate on i^e oanaL 

fal^ren (laufen). 

iDer ^d>net ifl ^fji tief, or liegt fe^ l^od^. The snow is very deep. 

£Mr merben erne gute 6d)iittenba^n be- We shall have a fine sledge-road. 

fommen. 

Hfber 14) fdrd^e, morgen toerben n>ir But I fear to>morrow we shall havo 

^l^utDetter ^aben. thaw. 

<Dle Staitt nE>irb nt(i)t anl^alten. The cold will not last, 

^er (5d)nee fd)milat toleber. The snow is melting agam. 

€6 fdttgt an an tbanen ; ed tbant onf: It begins to thaw up ; it thaws. 

®ie muffen fl^ in 9d)t ne^men, baggie You must take care, not to take cold. 

fid) nid)t erfditen. 

Vtm erfdttet fl(^ Ui^t Mm SBec^fei be§ dne catches cold easily at the change 

SBetterd. of the weather. 

€• n>irb Don Itag p Xa^ milber. It is getting milder from day to day. 

j^eute ifl ed fo fait, aid a^ 9nfang ber To-day it is as cold as it was in the 

©od)e. beginning of the week. 

<Da6 S&etter ifl mieber l^ter nnb ble The weather is again serene and the 

l^ttft rein unb flar. air pure and clear. 

3n ben ^dttfern ifl eft nod) fend)t. In the houses it is yet damp. 

2)er ©inter ifl boruber. The^winter has passed away. , 

<Dle 5tage ne^men toieber au ; ber jjrikj- The days grow longer again ; sprimt 

ling foramt. com^. ^ 

6. 2)ie 3elt. The Time. 

«6nnen ©le mir fagen, h)eldi)e 3eit e« ifl ? Can you tell me, what time it is f 

©agen ©ie mir gefdUigfl, »le Diel U^r TeU me, if you please, what o'clock 

eft ifl. it is. 

»itte, fel^ ©ie bod) mi) Sl^rtr tl^r. Please to look at your w^tch. 

3d) fann eft S^nen nid)t gsnau fogem I can not tell you exactly, because 

toeil meine tt^r Dorge^t (in gefd)n)inb jny watch goes too fast. . 

Unb bie^^Hgc gc^ naci^ (or an And mine goes too slow. 

langf^ttfe:^^- 

a)le Stf^iieW^^:^ tW>* P^ ' Yo«" goes wron^; or has it stoppedt 
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^it ift ab^Iattfen ', i^ bergftfi {it oiif- It is down; I forgot to wiod itnp. 

SaffenSic t^nd ein metiig (lebulbsl^aben> Let us have a little patience, it will 

6d tDirb balb fc^lagen. Roon strike. 

t« tty'nt fm %uqmhMt fdnf Uj^r It will strike directly five o'clock. 

W)lagen. 

ft^fc^lagt focben. It is just striking. 

(Sd f)at etn SSiertel gef(i)Ia9en. A quarter has struck. 

9&ab l)at t& gefd)(agen ? What time did it strike ? 

^e ifl cln Siertel oiif ^tdfi. It is a quarter past five. 

@eJ)t 3^re lH)r rld)tl£? Does your watch go right ? 

9ttin, flc geftt jc^n Winuten tot. No, it goes too fast by ten minutes. 

3d) mu| fie fleUea, Ui^n <Ste mix I must set it, lend me your key. 

3^rcn ©d)Iufrd. 

. SRiin gel)t tie ouf bie SRhtute. Now it goes right to a minute. 

^aUn Sie fd)lagen l^orcn ? Did you hewr 3ie clock strike ? 

SBie Diel ll&r Ift ed na«l) 3^rer lll^r ? What time is it by your ;watcht 

3d) ^abe feine l\i)x bel mir. I have no watch with me. 

(Ed ift nod) n!d)t ^alb ad)t. It is not yet half-past seven, 

f 6 fann nid)t raebr fo friil^ fein. It can not be so early. 

3d) glaube, ed ge^t auf fiebm. I think it toward seven. 

(S8 iji erfl fed)d Uf)r. It is but six o'clock. 

9tcln, e« i|l fed)dlll^r borbet. No, it is past six. 

^d if! brel S^tertel auf {leben. It wants a quarter to seven. 

(16 i^ no^ nid)t fo f^St, aid ®ie besfen. It is not yet so late as you think. 

69 ifl nod) frii^ (aeltlg). It is yet early, 

dd ifl get)n ^inuten nad) fleben. It is ten minutess i)ast seven. 

9{cin, ed fft ae^n ^tnuten bid fkben. No it wants ten minutes of seven. 

3d) fcitn gegen fed)d lH)r. I came toward six. 

!Z)a ift j^rr Stein ; er fommt flet9 mit There is Mr. Stein; he always 

bem Sd)lag ad)t. ' comes at the striking of eight. 

Sd) bad)te n\^t, ba% ed fo f)>dt n)dr^ I did not think it was so late, 

j^aben 8ie 3^it, mit mir audattge^n? Are you at leisure to go out with 

me. 

<B\t loerben m\^ biefen ll^enb ent- Ton will excuse me this evening. 

fd)nlblgen. 

3(^ f)abt feine 3eit baau, id) bin ^n I have no tame for it, I am too 

fel^r befd)aftigt. much engaged. 

Saffen 6ie und frul^ iRorgtnd aud- Let us go out early in the morning. 

ge^CB. 

SReinen 6le morgen frul^ ? Do you mean to-morrow morning ? 

3^ mu| ge^en ; id) f^obt berf{)rpd)en, urn I must go ; I have promised to be at 

brei ©iertel auf ac^n au feaufe a« ff »n. home at a quarter to ten. 

Kber eS fann l^5d)ftend nur ein SUeriel But it can be only a quarter past 

auf aef)n fein. nine at most, 

fgarten <Blt eine 89linute. Stay a minute for me (or wait a 

minute). 

3d^ tverbe ben UngenbirtT toleber I will come back in a moment. 

fommen. 

®cben ® ie nur ; id) h)erbe in einer Go only ; I will be with you in an 

(5tunbe bei S^uen fein. hour. 

3d)" ljf(^r<B\t merbett bor SJlitterna4)t I hope, you will come home before 

f)eiinrommen. midnight. 

Sebenfafld bor ^gedanbnt<l^ In any case before day-break. 
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®ann f^ahtn ®ie j^rrn 8<^mM ba« When have ycm seen Mr. Schmidt ht 

kt^tt Wlai Qcfc^en? the last time? 

(1^9 ift brcl S}lonate ^c, or S3or brei It wm three moaths ago. 

aJionatcn. 

(Sd ift nun tin 3af)t, bag id^ i^n nid^ It is now a year, since I saw him. • 

gcfef)cn f)abc. 

Sd) fd^rleb i()m am ein unb aman^igfltn I wrote to him on the twenty-first of 

aRdra. . March, 

dr anttDortete mir ben brei|igften He answered me the thirtieth of 

tlpril. April. 

(Sr f^reibt feiner %xan ]ebe flU&odft He writes to his wife every week 

atveimal. twice, 

tr tvirb in titoa bieracl^n 3:agen aurficf- He will return in about a fortnight 

fel)ren. 

®eftcrn S^ormiltagertoartcte man il^n Yesterday, in the forenoon, he was 

fc^on. already expected. 

9lun n)unfd)e \6) 3^nen eine quit Now, I wish you a good night. 

2)er ^onb fd)eint; id) toerbe balb gn It is moonlight; I shall soon heat 

^aufe fein. ' home. 

(5d)iafen 8ie tDO^I, mein greunb. Sleep well, my friend. 

7. Gffen unb 2:rinfen. Eatino Aia> Drinking. 

®uten iTlorgen I 3fl $err Sad fd)on Qood morning I Is Mr. Ball already 

ouf? up? 

3a, id) glaube. SSktrten Sie ein menig ; Yes, I helieve so. Stay a little, I 

id) n)tU nad) Ibm fcben. will look for him. 

D ! !Dad ifi red)t, bag ®ie f ommen ! Oh I it is well, that you come ! 

^aben 8ie fd)on gefruf)flucrt ? ^ Have you taken your breakfast al- 
ready ? 

Kein, id) geniege fru^ SRorgene feltfn No, I seldom take anything early in 

dtmad. the morning. 

ffioHcn ©le mir baS Bcrgnugcn raad)en, Will you give me the pleasure, to 

mit mir au fru()flu(fen ? take some breakfast with me ? 

@ie flnb fc^r gutlg, id) fd)lagc C0 You are very kind, sir, I don't 

nid)t au9. decline. 

3d) roar f)tiiit SJlorgcn frub au8 unb I have been out early this morning 

babe flarfcn ^|))>etlt befommen. and have a good appetite. 

gBir frubfiucfen gcro6f)nlid)umad)tU^r. We commonly breakfast at eight 

o'clock. 

gntf(bulblgen 6lc mid), icj) h)ltt bad Excuse me a moment, I shall call for 

grubfliicf beficflen. breakfast 

(Sd ift bcreit ] f ommen 8ie ! It is ready ; come 1 

eie famcn gcrabc aur red)ten 3elt. You came just in time 

gBaS effen ®ic gerne, toaft tooUcn Sic What do you like ? 

babcn ? 




, . you . 

3d) jlebe dne Xa^t itaffce uor. I prefer a cup of coffee 

3fl 3bnfn \^^ ^^^-^* flff^ttig ? Do you wish for any thine else? 

SBad m5gen @ie am Uebflen ? ' What do you like best? 



■»"■ ' «*•' 
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©raten, Sicr, ^croftctcd ©rob, frifdje 

S3utter unb jtiife. 
(Srrifen Sit au. 

;if)un 8ie, aid ob Sie au ^aufe maren. 
Stclnt Umftanbe, lieber grcunb, ©utter 

unb ©rob (^enugen mir. 
SBle ^nbtn (Sie ben Jtaffee? ifl er flarf 

genug ? 
Sfl nfii«9 3w*^t barin? 
Cr Ifl bortrefpid). 
®eben @le rair gcfattigfl clnen Jtl)cc- 

loffrl. 
i&ler ifl einer. 
Srinfen 8ie aud ; id^ ttoiU Sl^nen no^^ 

cine Jaffe cinfc^enfen. 
Dber ift 3()nen jelat elne 3:affe ${)ee 

gefalilg ? 
3a, ipcnn @ic fo gut feln tooflen. 
Xrinfen (or aR5gen) Sle i^n ftarf ? 
Srlnfen Sic H)n mit »al)m (@af)nc) ? 
9}cin, id) mag i^n lieber obne 9ta^m. 
^lod) cine 3;aJTe, raein greunb? 
Kein, ic^ banfc S^nen fe^r ; ic^ l^abe 

gentig. 
3d) trlnfe nie me^r, alS ait>ei ^affcn. 
ttun, fo laffen 8ie un^ auffte^en. 

SBoden 8fe nid^t mit un9 au STlittag 

effen? 
©itk, effen Sle ^eute rait. 
SBerben mir f)eute Semanben bei und 

aum effen l^aben ? 
(grmarten 8ie ®efenfd)aft ? 
^err (Daniel bat perf))rod)en au foramen, 

menn ed bad SS^etter erlaubt. 
ffBa§ l)aben ©ie aura (gffen beflellt ? 
^ahcn (Bit glfd^ beforgen laffen ? 
Sd) f)(ibt feiaen befommen fSnhen. 
3ft bad 8RittagSejfen fertig ? 
Wcin; eS ift erfl eln Uf)r, unb t»lr 

tDcrben nW mot ah)el Uf)r effen. 
IDerfen @ie ben Xi\d) j er Ift noc^ uld)t 

gebedft. 
(S9 Ift aufgetragen. 
3d) bin fe^r ;)ungrlg, or i6) f}aht grofiev 

feunger. 
fi^ad foil id) 3i&tun oorlegen? 
SBotten @le etmad @uj)))e ? 
3d) banfe. 3d) bittc @ic um ettoad 

9linb|lelfd). 
€8 flel^t febr gut aii^. 
SOSelc()ee ®tu(f baben 6ie ara liebften 7 
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Hiwe IB baiB, coM beef, roast^meat, 

eggs, toasts, fresh butter and 

cheese. 
Help yourself, sir. 
Do as if you were at home. 
No ceremony, dear friend, bread 

and butter will suffice for me. 
How do you like the coffee? Ia ii 

strong enouffh ? 
Is there enough sugar in it ? 
It is excellent 
Please give me a tea-spoon. 

Here is one. 

Finish your cup (drink out) ; I will 

pour out another cup for you. 
Or will you have a cup of tea now ? 

Yes, if you please. 

Do you like it strong? 

Do you take it with cream ? 

No, I like it better without cream. 

Another cup, my friend. 

No, I thank you. I have enough. 

I neyer take more than two cups. 
Well then, let us rise. 

Will you not .take dinner with, us ? 

Pray dine with us to-day. 

Shall we have any body at dinner 

to-day ? 
Do you expect company ? 
Mr. Daniel has promised to come, if 

the weather permits it. 
What have you ordered for dinner? 
Did you send for fish "i 
I could not get any fish. 
Is dinner ready ? 
No; it is but one o'clock, and we 

shall not dine before two. 
Spread (lav) the table-cloth (dress 

the table) ; it is not spread yet. 
It is served up. 
I am very hungry. 

What shall I hek) you to ? 

Will you take a tittle soup ? 

No, I thank you. I shall trouble 

(thank) you for some beef. 
It looks very nice. 
Which piece do you like best ? 
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CMen 6le mlr fcln fettrt/fonbern eln IKjn't ^re me a fat piece, but a lean 

niagereft. one* 

85a6 tt)anfd)en ®le jmn glcifclj ? What will you take with your meat f 

^arf ic^ S^ncn ®cmufc qtbtn ? May I help you to some vegetables ? 

SBunfd^cn ®le (Krbfen, ©o^nen obcr Will you take peaa, beans, or asp*- 

<S))argcIn ? ragus ? 

@ie fonnen an^ @))inat, Qlumenfo^l You may hare also spinage, cauli* 

iinb 5tartoffeln ^aben. flower and potatoes. 

(£8 ift mir gana gleid) (or dneriei). it is quite indifferent (or all one) 

to me. 

3d) bitte ®ie urn etn>a9 S3raten. I thank you for some roastrmeat. 

(SfTen ®ie ®alat ba^u. Take some salad with it. 

Hbcr (Sle cffen ja nic^t j bfttc, bebiencn But younion't eat; pray help your 

©leflc^. self. 

3d) bftte red)t febr (id) bitte urn SSer- I beg your pardon ; I eat with good 

aei^ung) ; id) laffe mir ed fc^meden, appetite, as you see. 

mic @ic fe^en. 

j^ier ifl j(albf][eifd) , ®d)5|)fen'- (ober There is veal, mutton, pork, boiled 

^ammel)-fleif(^, ®d)n)etnefleif(^ ge- and roast. 

fod)t unb gebraten. 

©oKcn 61c bicfc \m(\en ^u^ner ber- Will you try these young chickens t 

•fud)ett ? ober effen Sfe gerne ®an«, or do yiu Kke goose, ducks, pi- 

Clnten, 3:auben, ^rut^a^n? ^ns, turkey? 

(Ed ift mir gleid), menn ed nur jart ifl unb It is the same to me, if it is but 

gut fd)medt. tender and tastes well. 

Wd^mcn @ic bod) mebr ©rfi^c (Sauce). Take more gravy. 

9lebmen ®ie tttva^ S&Hbprd] fed id) Take some venison; shall X help 

Sbnen toon ten Sleb^ju^nern; bem you to partridges, hare or deer? 

^afcn ober bcm 8lle^)bratcn geben ? 

9lein ; id) f)abt genug ; id) fyxbc ed mir No, I have enough ; I have made 

3ur Slcgcl gemad^t, tfie mef)r aI6 eln it a rule to eat of one dish only. 

®erld)t 3u effen. 

W^erSietocrbenbodj) etlDafi Deffert nic^t But you will not refuse to eat some 

au6fd)lagen? dessert? 

IDa ifi €ompot, Jlorte, 5tud)en, audj) There is compot, tart, cake, also 

Dbfl: «i)rlfofen, gjpr|id)en, ^au- fruit: apricots, peaches, plums, 

men, ©irnen. ^tp^cl, fluffe, 89lan- pears, apples, nuts, almond^ 

beln, ^rauben. grapes. 

3d) banfe 3^nen, id) fann 9ilid)t0 mel^r No, thank you, I can eat no more, 

effen. 

eie finb ein f*fe(?)ter (fd)ii>ad)er) (gffer : You are a poor eater ; it is your 

ee if! 3f)re ®*ulb, menu ®le ntd^t fault, if you have not eaten enoueli. 

genug gcgeffcn ^oben. * 

«un laffen eie un8 cine gmfd)c SBeln Now let us drink a bottle of wine. 

trlnfen. 

3d) bin fc^r burjllg ; l^ tergel^e bor I am very thirsty ; I am dyinc of 

^urfl. thirst ^ 

ftaben ®ic feinen ^urfl ? Are you not thirstgr ? 

Ober trlnren <B\t Ueber ein ®la8 guteft Or do you like rather to drink a 

®^^^^ ««..,. ^: « c.. «,S?as8 of good beer? 

«Ba6 fur ©eln trinfen 6 e am licbflen, What sort of wine do you like best 

h)ei|en obcr rotten, trotfenen ober whiteorred.dry or sparkline? 

. moufjlrenbea? . * ^ ,f 6 



34) diel^ ben ttpieatn (lata)DBa4Seiil I yt^t the dry Oa1»wba wine; it 

l)or ; er ifl am gefunbeHen. ' is the most healthy. 

3ct) l^abe bie d^I^re, auf 3t)re ®efuntil^it I have the honor to drink your 

au trlnfen. health. 

3^r SBoI)lfein, meln greunb I Tour health, my friend. 

Stoftcn ®ie biefen S&ein ; er ifl tvirflidj) Taste this wine; it is excellent in* 

DortrcfPid^. deed.. 

SilQtd) ein ®tad, i^err ®ct)inibt ! Another glass, Mr. Schmidt t 

(Sntfd)ulbigen (Bte mid) ; id) fann ed itidf)t Excuse me, 1 can not accept 

annc^men. 

3d) fann nic^t laager bleiben. . . I can not stay any longer. 

34 bebaure, ba| ®ie fd)on gel^n muf- I ai» sony that you hare to go 

fen. already. 

Swollen ®{e ni4)f aum Hbenbeffen {^ad}t^ Will you not stay for supper? 

effen) ba bleiben ? - . 

Bon fterjen gem, menn ®ie eft eriau- With all my. heart, if you say 

ben. (allow) so. 

Sto^t ha^ ^l^ee'S^affer? ifl 9Qed auf Does the tearkettle boil? is eyery* 

bem ^ifd)e ? thing on the table? 

3)er X^t ifl fertig ; 6ie iDerben edoor- The tea i« ready ; they are waiting 

let. for you. 

flS^r muffen nod^jtoei ^affen l^ben. We want two more cups and saucers. 

JBringen ®le cine anbere Untertaffe. Bring another saucer, 

^be id) genug 3ucfer in 3^rea ^l^e Did I put sugar enough in your tea? 

get ban? 

3d) l^cibe i^n n\6i)t gem fo fiifi. I do not like it quite so sweet 

fiber id) bitte nnc^ urn elmad SRild^ ; But I will thank you foir a little 

3br $bfc ifl fef)r flarf. more milk; your tea is very strong, 

^err $alm, borf id) <Sie bemu^n, ben Mr. Palm, may I trouble vou, to cut 

(^d>infen au fci)neiben unb j^rnman- and help the ham round ? 

gebcn? ^ 

3^ merbe e9 fel^r gerne tl^nn< @oIl i<l^ I shall do it with pleasure. Shall I 

@le bebienen ? help you ? 

IDiefer ^err bittet fid) au(^ ein toenig This g^tleman will thank you also 

©C^infen and. for some ham. 

©orf id) (Bit urn ben @enf bitterT? -• I will thank you for the mustard. 

®eben @ic mir @ala, "iPfcffer, dffig unb Give me salt, pepper, vinegar and 

Del. . oil, 

fiBie fd)me(f t S^nen baft ? How do you like that ? 

3n ber %i)at, eft ifl gana bortrefflidj). It is quite excellent, indeed. 

@d)ieben 6ic 3f)ren better ^ier^jer. Pass your plate this way. 

JBoUen ©ie giitigfi fc^eUen (or bie 5Win- Will you be so kind as to ring the 

gelaie^en)? bell? 

®irbraudKnnod)mebr©afTer. We want some more water. 

©inb Sic fd)on fertig ? Are you already done ? 

©ie merben nod) eine Xaffe nel^men. You will take anotiier cup. 

3d) merbc Sbncn trenigflenft nod) eine I shall pour you out half a cup at 

balbe 5afTe elnfcftenfen. least, 

©ie merben mir eft nid)t abfdrfagen. You will not decline it 

3d) f)ahe fd)on brei ^ajTen gctrnnfen, I have already drank three cups, 

unb me^r trinfe id) nie. and I never drink more. 
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©ic toerben H)cnlgflen8 ettpaft ©atter- You will take at lea»t «ome bread 

brob mlt Sta\t nef)men. and butter with cheese. 

lDa&fcf)lageld)nld)tab, mcil Id) gehjo^nt That I don't dedine, because I am 

bin, ed rcgclmd|ig jum Hbenbeffcn ju used to take it regularly at supper. 

gcnicgcn. 

SRan fann nun abbecTcn. You may now remoye the cloth. 

fiSic hjollcn mir ben Sfbcnb jubringei! 1 How will we spend the evening? 

gagt und ^avttn fpklen, ober fonft Let us play at cards or something 

cttoag. else. 

8. 3)er Unterrid^t nnbtat The Instruction and th« Study ot 

2ernen be9 lDeatfd)en. German. 

©cften ®ic fid), mctne greunbe. SBlr Sit down, my friends. We will begin 

hjofien unferc 2eftion ([2c^r]-@ttfn- [commence] our lesson. 
be) onfangen. 

@eien (Bit aufmerffam. i^oren 8ie mir Be attentive. Listen to me. 

au. 

SBiffen Sie 3J^re ^ufgabe ? Bo you know your lesson ? 

3a, Idj glaube, id) rt)ei| fie. Yes, I believe, I know it. 

© inb ©ie beffen getolj ? Are yovr sure of it ? 

3d) boffe, ©Ie mcrben jufricben fcln. I hop, you will be satisfied. 

9lun, tolr merben ed feben. Well, we will see it. 

8Jlad)en ®ie ^f)r Bud) au ; id) n>erbe ®ie Shut your book. I will put some 

dinigeS fragen. questions io you. 

©ie foUten 3b^^ t(tifgabe beffer (emen. You should learn your lesson betr 

ter. 

©le flnb eln tt>enlg trSge (faul). You are a little idle (lazy). 

©))red)en ©ie Don mtr, meinen ©ie Do you speak of me, do you mean 

mid) ? me ? 

3a, Icb fl)red)e mit 3bnen. ^ahm ©Ie Yes, I speak to you. Did you hear, 

gebort, mad id) 3bntn gefagt ^abe ? what I said to you ? 

IBerfleben ©ie, toaS Id) (age ? Do you hear, what I say ? 

3d) berflebe ©ie hjobl. I understand you well. 

Hber id) l^abe ©ie nid)t berflanben. But I did not understand you. 

34 l)aht nld)t 9d)tung gegeben. SBa9 I did not pay attention to it What 

ifl bie grage ? is the question ? 

S&otten ©ie fo gut fein, ed an }t)iebrr« Will you be so kind, as to repeat 

^olen? it? 

ffBarum antttjorten ©ie mir nld)t? Why do you not answer me? Say 

©agen ©ie ed nod) einmai. it once more. 

3d) berftebe ©ie nid)t. I do not understand you. 

j^arl, mieberboien ©ie, road i^ gefagt Charles, repeat what I have said. 

babe. 

2)enfen ©ie, ebe ©ie fj)red)en. Think, before you speak. 

3d) tpitt midi) beflnnen j laffen ©ie mir I will think (try to recollect) ; give 

3f it. me time, 

^iefe 9ntn}ort ift nnrid^tig. ^ad ifl This answer is incorrect That ia 

falfd). wrong. 

^einrid), mifTen ©ie e8 befTer ? Henry, do you know it better ? 

9hm, <RarI, flnb ©ie fertig ? Well, Charles, have you done ? 

3d) tveila e8 nid)t mebr. I do not know it any more. 

©))re4)en ©ie lauter. Speak louder. 
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IBill^Un, f|>re(f)en ©ienic^tfo (atit. 
ana^cn Sic nl^t fo tolel Sarm. 
©djmdgea <B\t. ©elen ®ie flia. 
3d) mitt ein anbcr^mal aufracrffamer 

fein (or beffer aiif))affen). 
SBo finb mir tad leijtemal fle^en qthiit- 

ben? 
€(i)tagcn (or ^ad)tn) ®lc 3^rc »u- 

(i)er auf ; mir moUen Uebuiig 3e()n, 

©cite brcigig lefen. 
griebtid), fangen ©ic an I 
Cbuarb, fo^rcn ©le fort ! 
lleberfetacn ©le bas in'6 (Sngllfc^e. 
graulein ©4)mibt, motten ©le fortfal^- 

ren. 
IDic S*ci^e ip nid)t an mlr. 
©ie lefen aiemlid) gut. 
aiber ©ie, Start, mujfen noc^ beffer lefen 

lernen. 
©le lefen ju f<^neC, lefen ©le langfa- 

nier. 
©ie fprecl>en fo lelfe, bag id) ©le nld)t 

t)erfleben fann. 
JBlr ttJoUen im gmelten %eUe unftre6 

JBud)eB ben erften ^ftaragrapl^en (Sir- 

tlfel) burd)gel)en. 
©a« bebeutet biefed SBort ? 
SEie nennen ©ie ha^ Im dnglifc^en? 
SBad ()eijst tia^ auf beutfd) (or im ^eut- 

fd)en?) 
©|)rec()en ©le e8 beffer aufi. ©ie muffen 

uberl)aupt ric^tiger au6f)>re(^en lernen. 



©ud)ftabiren ©ie blefeS SBort. 

einraal. 
SBiebiete©ilbeir^ate8? 
SBie l)eigt ber ameite ieud)flabe ? 
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SBad fur ein SBort Ift bled ? 3ft ed eln 
®ef(t)led)tStt?ort («rtifel), ^au^Jttoort 
(^ubftantio), (£igenfd)aft6n)ort («[b- 
leftiD), giirtoort (^-ronomen), 3Ht- 
toort (SSerbum), Umftanbdtoort (Sib- 
berbium), ober Ifl ed ein JBorteort (ei- 
ne ^rd))ofltion), ein JBinbemort (einc 
(Sonjunftion), ober ein <Sm^pnbung6« 
iDort (eine 3nterjeftion) ? 

(E6 ift ein 3al)lmort (9lumeraie). 

«Silf)elm. bie SHei^e ift nun on S^nen. 

SBie oiele ©))rad)-^()eile ^at bie beutfd^e 
©t)rad)e ? 

Siennen ©ic biefelben. 

Siffen ©ie» mle man l>iefed SSort be- 
f linirt ? 



William, do not speak so loud. 

Do not make so much noise. 

Hold your tongue.- Be silent, still. 

I will be more . attentive luiother 
time. 

Where did we leave off (stop) the 
last time ? 

Open your books ; we will read ex- 
ercise ten, on page thirty. 

Frederic, commence. 
Edward, go on (continue.) 
Translate this into Englisn. 
Miss Schmidt, will you proceed. 

It is not my turn. 

You read pretty well. 

But you, Charles, must yet learn to 

read better. 
You read too fast, read slower. 

You speak so low, that I can not 

hear you. 
We will look over (peruse] the first 

paragraph (article) in the second 

part of our book. 
What signifies (means) that word ? 
How do you call that in English ? 
What is (or means) that in German t 

Pronounce it better. In general you 
must learn to pronounce more co^ 
rectlv. 

Spell this word. Once more. 

How many syllables has it ? 

What is the name of the second 
letter?. 

What kind of a word is this ? Ib 
it an article, noun, adjective, yjro- 
noun, verb, adverb, or is it a pre* 
position, a conjunction or an inter- 
jection t 



It is a numeral. 

William, it is now your turn. 

How many parts of speech has the 

German language ? 
Name them. 
Do you know how this word u 

declined? 
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IBle bUlt IDefUnatlonen glbt e9 in ber How many deolensioos are iken in 

beutfd)en S^rad)e ? the German language ? 

^ie beutfc^e S|)rad)e f^at ()au)>tfdc^lid) The German language has principallj 

^ei, eine alte ober flarfe unb eine two, an old or sirong, and a new or 

neue ober fd)n)a(t)e Defii nation. weak declension. 

^e^liniren Sie biefed ^au))tmort. Decline this noun. 

SBie couiu.qiren vBie biefed B^i^^ort 7 How do you conjugate this verb? 

IBie t)icl6 doniugationen I)aben tDir im How many conjugations have we in 

I)eutfd)cii ? Ober iple t()eilt man bie German ? Ot how do you classify 

Seitmorter nad) i^rer (Eon]ugatton (divide) the verbs according to 

ein ? their oonju^tion ? 

@le merben in regetmagtge unb unre« They are divided into regular and 

gelmdgtge einnetf)eiit. Unb ed gibt irregular ones. And there is an 

eine alte unb neue Soniugatton. ^te old and a new conjugation. The 

3eitn)orter ber olten €on}ugation verbs of the old conjugation are di- 

toerben in t)erfd)iebene j((affen einge« vided into different classes. 
tl)tm. 

3fl biefed 3eitmort einfad) ober aufam- Is this verb simple or compound ? 
raengefe^t ? 

3n Se^ie^ung auf feine $3Ubung i^ t% hx regard to its formation , it is a de* 

ein abgeleiteted S^i^^ort. ^ber je- rivative verb. But that verb is a 

ne$ 3^i^ort ifl etn aufammeagefeli- compound. 
tea. 

92ennen Sie mir einige aufammengefei^ Tell me some compound yerbs ? 
3eitn)6rter? 

"«u6geben", "boHenben" ; bafterfterc " Hudgel^en" (to go out), "bottenben" 

ifl ein trennbqr aufammengefe^ted* bn (to finish) ; the first is a separable 

bie ^rdpofition "aud" autveilen k>oa compound, as the preposition "and" 

bem 3^^tmort "gel^eh" getrennt mirb ; is sometimes separated from the 

bad anbere ifl ein untrennbaf ^ufarn- verb "ge^n" ; the other is an inse- 

mengefetjted. parable compound verb. 

8Bie ^eigt man biefe Sdlje ? How do you call these sentences ? 

IDer eine ift ein j^aubtfalj, ber ll^nbere The one is a principal sentence, but 

ifl aber ein untergeorbneter (Bat^. the other is a subordinate one. 

SBeld)er bon beiben ifl ber ^au^tfalj, ber Which of both is the principal sen- 

erflere ober ber let^kre? tence, the first or the latter? 

3fl bie ^onftruf tion (bie Sgortfolge) in Is the construction in both the same? 
beiben biefel be? 

9lein; im untergeorbneten <5a^ flel^ Ko, in the subordinate sentence the 

bad 3^i^ort, b^^f bad ^ilfdjeitmort, verb, here the auxiliary verb, 

^le^t; in bem^au|)tfatseflel)t edaber stands last; but in the principal 

^uer^ unb bor bent Subjefte bed sentence it is placed first and be- 

©aljed, meil biefer bem untergeorbtte« fore the subject of the sentence, 

ten Sal}e folgt. because the principal sentence fol- 
lows the subordinate one. 

SBarum flel^t in biefem Saije bad 3^^^-' Why does the verb in this sen- 

n)ort Dor bem Subjefte (or tvarum tence precede the sul^ect? 
gel^t bad 3^tltx)ort bem <Buhkitt bor- 
on)? 

ttk'ii ber <Sat^ mil bem ltmflanbdn>ort Because the sentence begins with the 

(^bberbium) unb nid)t mit bem @ub- adverb, and not with the subject. 
Jeft anfdngt. 

Dad ifl red)t. 3* fann Sl^uen l^eute That is right. I can give you a 

ein guted 3^ugnig geben. good certificate to-nlay. 
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IBae hahtn &it fdr l^ute au fc^rdbcn What hare you had to write for 

gel^abt ? to-day. 

i^ben 8ie Ikbtiiig fe<^d unb a^anaig Have you written exercUe twentf- 

gcfcbrlfbcn ? six ? 

3^ b<i^ nid)t gemult ba| toir ed au I did not know, that we had to write 

fr)reiben fatten; 1^ f4)rieb 9{ummer it; I wrote number ten. 

^abtn Sie bfefe C^ef)>r&tf)e auStoenbig Did you learn these dialogues bj 

gelernt? heart? 

Sd) ^aht ed ganalicb tergeffen. I have forgotten it entirely. 

@le tverben ee funftig nic^tmel^r ber- You will not forget it again in 

geffen. future. 

X&ix tvtUcn l^ler auf^oren (flel^en bid- We will leave off (stop) here. 

ben). 

3'^xt ^lufgabe fur bie nad)fle Seftion i% Your task (lesson) for the next le»- 

biefe an>ei Uebungen M ^eutfd)e au son (recitation) will be, to- trans- 

uberfeiaen unb au fd)retben, unb biefe late these two exercises into Ger- 

IffioTter au^tvenbig au iernen. man and to write them, and to 

learn by heart (commit to memory) 
these words, 

^le jttoffe ijl entlajfen; ®ie mdgen The chus is dismissed; you may go. 

gft)en. 

(iaten %aq, mctn^reunb! SSSad flubtren Good day, my friend I What do you 

©Ic ^icr? study here? 

3d) lefc In elnem beutf<f)en ©u(^? I read in a German book. 

SSaS, (5ie Icrncn Deutfd)? ^ What! you learn German? 

3fli ic!) Hebe blefe (5j)rad^e febr. Yes, I flke this language very muoh, 

JBaS benfen€ie Don ber beutfc()eti 8))ra- What do you think of the German 

d)e? language? 

@ie ifl eine fel^r fd)one unb nuljlicl^e It is a very fine and useful language. 

®|)rad)e. 

(Sine ber tvurbeboflflcn uub fraftigflen One of the most di^ified and pow- 

unter ben lebenben <S)>cad)en. erful among the living languages. 

3a, ba8 ifl fie In ber Zl)at. Yes, it is that indeed. 

34) ^tvciflc nid)t baran, unb idj) gebe mir I do not doubt it, and I take mueh 

biele ©lube, pe au Iernen. pains to learn it. 

€d ifl mabrfd^etnlidl), baf e9 3^nen ge- It is Hkely, that you will succeed ; for 

lingen mirb, benn ®le flnb \a flei|ig you are diligent and persevering. 

nnb bebarrlid). 

®ie mad)en mir %Jlnif), unb i^ )i>ill f o^ encourage me , and I will go 

fortfaf)ren, mid) barauf au legen. on to apply myself to it. 

®ie fonnen nldjtfi ©efTored tl^un. You can not do bettor. 

£)ie9Reiflen, )Del(^e biefe 8|)ra(t)e Iernen, Most persons, who learn this Ian- 

l^lten ed fiir eine leid)te @a(be. guage, think it an easy thing. 

£knn 6ie ein toenig Krit^metif (flUec^ When they know some arithmetio» 

nen),®efd)ld)te ober®eograJ)^ie(erb- history or geography, they think, 

befcQreibung) Derflel^en, fo meinen fie, they shall be able to learn German 

^eutfd) ober granao^ft^ eben fo leid^ or French just as easily and 

trab fc^neU Iernen an fonnen, aid fie quickly, as they learned that. 

leuefl lernten. 

©le irren fl(^ abet. But they are mistaken, 

^aan ^ben bit fCBenlgflen ble ge^Srige Moreover the fewest have the proper 
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0e^arrlid)leit (9u6baner), ti^l^ 311 persevenuice, which saoh a ntadj 

elncm fold)cn ©tublura notl^lfl Ift. requires. 

©Ic bcnfen, in eln paar SBocft^n obcr They think to understand the Ijan- 

SRonaten bie <Bpxad)t 5U Derfle^en. guage in a couple of weeks or 

months. ^ 

XBenn <Sie nld)t in ein }paax SS$0(l[)en If they are not able to talk in*&e 

\pvt6)tn fonncn, fo gcben fie ba6 courseof a few weeks, they give up 

©anjc h)lcbcr auf. again the whole. 

3a, bod Iflfe^r t()6rid)t; flen)lffennirf)t, Yes, that is very foolish; they do 

ba| e@ 3al^re nimmt, cine @{)rad)e not know that it takes years to 

bottfldnbig berflel^en 3U lernen. learn to understand a language 

thoroughly. 

3ebo<f) ifl bie beutfd^e @J)ra<i)e nl(^t fo However, the German language is 

fd)mer, aid S&iele glauben. not as difficult as manv think. 

SWer STnfang ifl f(l)n)er. «ber mtt 8ie5e All beginnings are difficult. But 

5um ©tubium unb bei ge^origem gici- with love for the study, and a pro- 
le fann man ba lb fotDeit fommen, p per application, one can soon ge^ 

berfle^en, maS man llefl unb f)bxt, unb on so tar as to understand what 

flc^ and) felbfl t)erftanblid) au mad)en. he reads and hears, and to make 

himself also understood, 

^ie 9u6ft)ra(^e bed ^eutfd)en ifl iei(^t The pronunciation of the German k 

genug. i easy enough. 

lDad(gHglif(^elflfur<Deutfd)ebieIfd)iDe- The English is much harder for 

reraud3ufpred)en, aia.bad3)eutfd)e fur Germans to pronounce, than the 

d^nglanber unb llmertfaner. German for Englishmen and Ame- 

ricans. 

SBie lange ifl ed, bag ®le Deutfd) ler- How long ago is it since you learned 

nen? German? 

SdS) f)obt erfl felt ^uqem angefangen. I have commenced it only IT short 

time ago. 

j(5nnen Sit bie Umlaute gut audfpre- Can you pronounce well the modified 

(l)en?  , vowels? 

3d) ^tte biel 9^ul^ im ^nfange. I had much trouble in the begin- 
ning. 

@predf)cn ®le elnraal bad ©ort: Del- Pronounce once the word: Ctim^{t 

mu^leaud. (oil-mill)? 

Unb n)ie mirb biefed SBort att^gef)$ro- And how is this word pronounced^ 

d)cn? 

£$ad benfen Sie babon? SGBad meinen What do you think of it? 

6ie baju ? 

@ie b^ben biel Knlage, bad ^eutfc^ You^have the ability to pronounce 

bollfommen gut audaufprec^en. the German language perfectly 

Well. 

Spxt6)m <B\t 55eutfd)? Do you speak German ? 

(Sel^r menig, mcln ^crr; ic& berflefie cd Very little, sir; I understand it 

aieralid) gut, ober id) fbred)eed fd)ied)t. pretty well, but I speak it badly. 

SRein %TCunh l^ier ft)rid)t granaofifd) My friend here speaks French and 

unb ^eutfd) gerabe fo gut, aid (Eng- German just as well as English. 

Ufd). 

S^affen (3ie und l^eutfc^ f))red)en. ^ad Let us speak German. That is the 

ifl bad befte SWittel, ed an lernen. best way toJeam it, 

3a, gemig, edifltoa^r: Uebungma4)t Yes, certainly, it is true: practice 

ben Sieifter. makes a masted..' . 
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^un gat, mir mUtn ^utf(i() fl>re(|^n; Well then, we will speak Qennan; 

bad ifl aOlerbingd bie befle Sfrt, eS ^n that is certainly the best way to 

lernen. , leam it. 

3(t) h>eig mi(i^ fd)on berfldnbUd^ ^u ma" I already know how to make myself 

d)en. understood. 

$ie f))red^en tnir nur eiit toenig jq Only you speak too quick for me. 

fd)ne{(. 

^ad Deutrd)e ifl fd)taoerer an berflel[)en, The German is harder to be under- 

ald 3U fi>rec^en. stood than to be spoken. 

®tauben ®ie? 3d) tDeifi nic^t, ob ®ie Do you believe so? I do not know 

9ttd)t fyihtn. wnether you are right. 

D, ®ie ftrcd)en f<f)on jicmlld) gut. ©Ic Oh, you speak pretty well already. 

. l^abeti fd)on gute $ortfd)ritte gemad)t. You have made good progress al- 
ready. 

3ch tDurbe h^tx \pxt^, menn i(|) me^r I would speak better if I had more 

llebung ^atit. <Sd fe()lt mix an Ue- practice. I want practice. 

bung. 

8ie foUten mel^r tlmgang mit Deutfd)en You should conyerse more with 

l^aben. Germans. 

3d) tDiU fobalb aid moglic^ Unterri(^t I will take lessons with a German 

bd einem ^eutfd^en tielmen. as soon as possible. 

3d) l^abe mir borgenominen, tud)tig 3U I have resolved to study very hard. 

flublren. 

3d) tt)unfd)te, balb rid^tig unb fertig (e*- I am desirous soon to be ^able to 

. fen, f(l)rclben unb \pxc&^n ju tfinncn. read, write, and speak correctly 

and fluently, 

^aben. - @ie bie ®uitt mir eine gute Be bo kind as to recommend to me 

®rammatif (6|)rad)lel^re), ein SS$5r« a good grammar, a dictionary, and 

-terbud) unb ein 2cfebud) ju em^jfe^len. a reading-book. 

8BeId)C ©rammatif gebrauc^en ©ie? What grammar do you use? 

Ueberfeijen Sie au9 einem S3ud)e ? Do you translate out of a book. 

3d) iiberfelje fleine Stucfe unb C^raal^- I translate small pieces and talei 

lungen and bem ^eutfd)en ind (Engli" from German into English. 

$Da6 ifl febr gut jura Hnfange. - That is very well for the beginning. 

9la^f}tx tverbe ic^ j^errn Baum'd tie- Afterwards I shall translate Mr. 

bungen au6 bem (Ingllfc^en ind Dent* Baum's exercises from English 

fd)e uberfeijeh. into German. 

^afi if! fel^r gut, toenn ©ie elnige gort- That is very well, when you have 

fdjritte geraad)t ^aben. made some progress. 

£^eld)e^et()obe ^aiten ©ie fur bie befle, What method do you consider the 

um bie beutfd)e ©)}rad)e au erlernen ? best for learning the German lan- 
guage? 

S)ie Jtenntnifi ber Kudfbrad)e unb bad The uiowledge of the pronunciation 

ri(i)tige Sefen mut a0em 9(nberen bor- and the correct reading, is to pre- 

angei)en. cede every thing else. 

£)ann mag man |id) mit ber (Sramma- Then we may make ourselves ao^ 

tif befannt mad)en : aber bad anfdng- quainted with the grammar ; but 

lid)e ©tubium berfelben foUte fldf) auf the study of the same ought, in 

Wot^menbiged unb rael^r SWlgemeined the beginning, to be limited to 

befd)ranfen. necessary and more general things. 

5Die ®rammatif mug man aber grunb- But the grammar must be studied 

\i6)au^htx S^xad)t ftubiren^ man thoroughly from the language 
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fafin bie Spxa^ xi\d)t qx^nh\i6) m^ only ; the langaage can notbesltt- 

ber (grammatif attain flubiren. died .well from the grammar alone. 

IDie getDof)nUd)C SRet^obe, bie C^riernung JThe usual method of beginning the 

einer ©prad^e mit bcm med)anifd)ea study of any language by mechani- 

Kudmenbigternen ber grammatifcben cally committing to memory the 

gormen 5U beginnen, ifl eifie tobte grammatical forms, is a dead and 

unb oberf[dd)it$e. superficial one. 

^urd) bad Sefen ber ©(^riftfleCfer finer By reading the writers of a language 

(Bpxad^t lernt man biefe am beflen (en- we get best acquainted wi£ 1^ 

nen. same. 

3d) tt)unfd)e bon ganjem ^r^en, ba| I wish from all my heart, that yon 

@ie red)t balb bie beutfcbe ®j)ra(^e i might, in a very short time, un- 

t>o(((i>mmen Uerfhi^n m6<i)ten. derstand the German language 

thoroughly. 

f d freut mic^ fel^r, ba| ®ie eine SorUebe I am very glad that you have a 

fur bie beutfc^e ®))rad)e ^aben unb fie predilection for the German lan- 

ber Iateinifd)en ni(i)tnur, fonbern aui^ guage, and that you prefer it to the 

ber ffanaofifd)en <&|>ra(^e boraie^en. lAtin not only, but aleo to the 

French language. 

SDie mobernen (lebenben) (Bpra^tn im The modern (living) languages, in^ 

9[((gemetnen fofften mebr geiernt tver- general, should be learned more; 

ttn \ fie bilben ben ®eifl cbcn fo fe^r, they train the mind just as much, 

]a meit mt^r, al0 bie alten (tobten) even much more, than the ancient 

@{)rac^n, unb finb bon toeit pvatH* (dead) lan^ages, and are of a far 

fdjler^m SBert^. more practical value. 

fiBad bie mobernen ®|>rad)en befonber9 Concerning the modern languages 

betrifft, fo fyit bie beutft^ @t>ra^ especially, the German language is 

gro|ere SSermanbtfdlHift mit ber eng- of nearer affinity to the English 

lifd)en unb unatoeifelbaft me^r inne- lan^ge, and has undoubtedly 

ren®el!)alt, a(dbiefranaofifd)e, unbifl more mtrinsie value Uian the 

bie j(enntni| berfelben in bmerifa Don French, and the knowledge of tiie 

gro|}em Sluljen. same is, in America, of great ad- 
vantage. 

3um 8d)(ufTe lafTen 8ie mid^ 3l^nen fa- In conclusion, let me tell you that 

gen, ba| <$ie 3l^re elgene @^rad^ Diet you will understand your own 

belfer berfle^en teerben, toenn fk elne language much better, when you 

frembe berfleben^ befonberd bie beut- know a foreign one, particularly 

fd)e. the German. 

S>er beruj^mte beutfd)e ^id^ter f&it'fyt The celebrated German poet Goetbo 

fagt: SBer frembe Spr<id)m nic^t says: He who does not know fop- 

fennt, toeig 9Uc^td bon felner eigenen. eign languages, knows nothing of 

his own. 
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GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES. 

€ramiiia4if<l[^e Ueban^en. 



Thb following exomses oomprise nearly all grammatical rales tad Ibrma 
of expression of the German laifjgaage. The words and the sentences of 
the same have been selected and framed with a yiew to give thereby to the 
American student, as much as possible, words and phrases most used, and 
fit for practical application in daily life. 

Therefore, the student is earnestly requested to make them his own in 
any possible way, to learn thoroughly by heart all the German words and 
phrases given in these exercises, b^ once also, the nouns with their gendert 
with the yerbs tiieir inflection in the imperfecttense and the past participle, 
etc., and to impress upon his mind the general and short grammatical 
jrules given to the exercises. It will be very useful to copy the German 
exercises,' to translate, them into English, and then to translate them back 
into German, without the assistance of the book : likewise to write in G«rmaa 
characters the translatien of the English exercises ; further, to transform 
the sentences, to form neW ones out of the words given, to put them in the 
shape of dialogues with'questions and answers and thus speri^ them through 
with the pupil, etc. The latter should always try in his lessons to express 
himself as mtich as possible in German, and he will find that these exer^ 
cises, and the preceding dialogues, gire Mm to that end the best practical 
insti'uction. 

It is recommended to the student in his study, to compare tiie SngHsh 
and German languages and to observe the affinity of both languages in 
many of their words, in the %>rmation, inflection and use of the same and 
in other things. This object has ailso be^ considered in the words, etc., 
given as examples and illustrations of rules in this book, though it has not 
been found necessary, always expressly to draw these comparisons and to 
point out these affinities. The student himself should look for them and 
find them outk 

In the English exercises the Englidi idiom is mostly retained ; when ih« 
German idiom difibrs from tiie English, then a verbid English tran^tioil 
of the former is, in general, given in parenthesis. 

Proper names, of which no translation is given, are the same In English 
andGerraau. 
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EXERCISE I (tufgabe or tlebting eind) 

Sing, i^ M» I un out good f^0R be&utiAi], Hba, hMidinm» 

buMflthou*rt ^(e(|^t bad, eyil, ill tea^rtrne 

pei" 



er, fie, a iil he, she, it is pei|te diUgent Airl Charle* 

Flnr. loir finb we are tx&M, fcoA laiy, idle JBuife LouIm 

i^r Jeib (@ie {{nb) you an gro| large, tall, great unb and 

lie ftnb they are nein small, little nti^t not. 

3d^ bin fldfiig. SBir flnb nld)t grog. Stavl, (Du bifl trage. (Sr ift Meiit tinb fd^5n 
3br ttlb nt(i)t fleigig unb gnt. 3jl fie nid)t fcf>on ? C^d ifl fd)led)t. Suife. bin id) gro|7 
S)u bifl nid)t fiein. ®ie flnb faul unb fcbiecbt. Sir jlnb flein unb 3br f^ib aro|. 
d^d ifl n)af)r. 3d) bin nic^t fd)led)t. Sie ifl gut unb (c^on. Sinb Jtarl unb Suife 
fleig^g ? ®ie flnb ed nid)t. . (Er ifl flein uno fie ijl gro|. @ie flnb nid)t fc^on unb 
flnb fd)le(bt S^r feib tragc unb toir flnb pcijig. 3fl ee nld)t h)al^r ? «« ifl nic()t 
itari, ed ifl Suife. 

EXERCISE n (Hufgabe or Uebung ^toti). 

Am I dilisent? Thou art not lazy. Is Louisa handsome? She is (it^ not 
He is not tali. They are small and eood. You are not diligent. It ib not 
true. We are not little. Charles is idle. Is it good and fine f It is bad and 
not fine* Are they large ? Is it true ? Louisa and Charles are diligent and 
not lazy. We are small and you are tall. It is not great. He is handsome 
and good. Is it not Louisa ? They are diligent and thou art lazy. I am not 
bad. It is beautiful and true. She is not little. We and they are large. 
You, Charles and Louisa, are not large. 

EXERCISE m (brei).* 

fiehtirtift Henry l^jIfliA polite ' lu fymft at hoaw 

Wlaxit Mary nn^api^ impollta leute to<lay 

att old to9\jli well ober or 

fxma young front Rick, iU tso wher« 

rei^ rich fait cold ja yes 

cxm poor tvanR warm ndn no 

i^ tDelf tt tti(^t (I know it not) I do not know. 

Non 1.— The Oermans address hy the second person Sing. 2)ti (thoii) : Qod, a child, a near 
relation, or a very intimate friend, and an animal ; more, than one, children etc by ^1^ (yon) ; 
any other person or persons they address by the third person of the Plural and write the @ie with 
a capital letter. Thus the English you is generally translated by @U, under some circumstanoei 
also by 2)tt or ^fft- They is always fie with a small s. 

NoTB 2.— Adyerbs of time are placed immediately after the verb. 

@inb etc franf? 9tt\n. id) bin m\)l ffio Ifl ^Inric^? dr ifl l^ute nid)t att 
feaufc. @inb fie jung ober alt ? 3d) mcifi e6 nid)t. 3fl e6 ^cute fait ober matm? 
»laric, (Sic flnb un^oflicb unb tragc. 3d) bin nicbt reid) unb ©Ic flnb arm. 3a, 
Id) bin arm. Sfio flnb l)tviit Xulfc unb ffllaric ? ©inb jle franf ober mobl ? ^6) 
toclg e6 nicbt. ®ic ifl nid)t F)6flid). 3H «arl ober fteinrld) ju ftaufe ? 3a, fit 
flnb 8tt feaufc. ©o bifl ^u. Suifc? €r ifl alt unb nid)t lung. 3fl ed f)tnit toarra? 
«eitt, c0 Ifl tali unb nid)t fci)5n. i&cinrld), Sic flnb bcutc nld)t fleifiig, 

EXERCISE IV (bier). 

111 are not old, you a 

ihey 

Charles? x ««" « «^w *v.^ *» »• -^'v ^/^/*^* «%/-v*«j i XOT, It la coiu ana noi 

warm. Are you poor or nch? She is young and polite, and you are old 
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ana iniBolite. Are th#T at home or not? I do not know it. Louisa, jon at« 

not well. No, I am sick to-day. Are they warm or coldf Are we impolite? 
No, you are polite. Henry is poor and you are rich. Mary, where are you? 
She IS not at home to-day. Is it not true ? Yes^ it is true. 

EXERCISE V (funf). ' 

UftMoline Nouns: Fominina Nooiib: Nenttr Nouni: 

htt SBater the &ther He Wlvidtt the mother bad Jtinb the child 

ber Bleiflift the lead-peneU bie Seber the pen hai Sudb the book 

bet (Garten the garden bie @tebt the city, tovn tat ^mi the houM. 

Otildli^ happy, foitnottte; imgtlUftic^ nnhappy, unfortunate; ntube tired; fUitl itrong; fwu 
riO sad, dull; bofe wicked, naughty; neu new; l^wigrig hungry; bttt^g thirsty; fQUf^tUn Wil- 
liam ; fetkr very ; mtdf) also, too; ttv^ 'till, yet 

Non 1. — ^YPlien two or mere nouns follow each other in QerSian, the artide must be repealed 
before each, unless they are of the same gender. 

NoTK 2. — The pronoun it must be translated by er (lie), when it relates to ft Gan&aa i"*ff^M«^iif^ 
noun, by fie (she), when it relates to a German feminiBe noun. 

3fl bie gebcr nod) neu unb gut ? SReIn, flc Ifl fe^r alt unb fd)led)t. 3P ber JBa- 
ter ober bie Gutter ju ^aufe ? 3a. Pe flnb nod) ju i&aufe. 3ft ba6 ^inb gut obcr 
bofc? ffiiiF)cIm, ©ie fhib fef)r grog unb ftarf. 3d) bin and) fe^r h>o()t. 311 SWaric 
gHicflid) ober unglucflid) ? ©ic ifl ff l^r glucfllcfa 2)er ®artcn unb ba9 fiauft fino 
fef)r fd)6n ; fie flnb ami) no(^ neu. Die ©tabt ift fleln, fie ifl and) fe^r trourig. SBo 
flnb ber ©leiflift unb bie geber ? 3* njelg e8 nld)t. 2)le SRutter unb ber JBater flnb 
fef)r traurlg unb ungtudlld). Sinb @te l)eute nod) franf ? 9ltin, Id) bin mube. Der 
®arten Ifl groj j er ifl aud) fel)r fd)6n. ©ill^elm unb ^elnrld), 3()r felb fe^r bofe 
unb audi) \^x trage. Dad S3ud^ Ifl nod) neu unb ni&)t fd^lec^. 3ft b«e Stinh ^ung- 
rlg ober burflig ? (19 ifl l^ungrlg unb burflig. 



EXERCISE VI (fe^S). 

Where are the father and (the) xnolher ? I don't know it. Is the pen or 
the lead-pencil good? Are you still unhappy and sad? The house and 
(the) garden are yery large. They are also new and yery fine. Louisa, are 
you hungry? No, lam thirsty. Is it not yery warm? Yes, it is very 
warm and yery fine to-day. The city is old ; it is very rich too. Is the 
child still naughty ? Williajn is yery, strong and yet yery young. Are you 
also happy? Yes, I am yery happy. Is Idary also tired? No, she is (it) 
not. The pen is new ; it is yery good. The garden is not small, it is yery 
large. Where are the book and (the) pencil? The mother and (the) child 
are still at home. Henry and Charles are yet very hungry and thirsty. 
Mary is yery unhappy. 

EXERCISE VII (fieben). 

liMcul. biefet Ifnnin. biefc Nevter biefel this or this ona 

jener iene jene^ that or that one. 

Dtr Viam the man, husband ; ber ^reitnb the Mend ; ber 6»nimcr the simmer ; ber SBefu tha 
wine; ber 9er0 the mountain; bieSrou the woman, lady, wife ; bie@tra$e the street; bie 8(nmc 
the flower ; bie Z^^xt the door ; bat 9jerb the horse ; "hoi SBoJfer the water ; bad %aifitv the win- 
dow; bod SDetter the weather; treu faithful ; f^ high; often open; jufrieben contented, satis- 
lied, pleased; tang long; fnr| short; aber but; wmm why. 

<Dlefer SRann ifl nld)t sufrleben. Kber Jene grau ifl Jufrieben unb glfldflic^. SBa- 
rum flnb bie ^^ure unb ba^ genfler offen ? S)iefer®ommer Ifl fe^r toarm. <Dlc- 
fer JBIelfllft ifl au (too) fura. Seneft SBaffer tinb biefer ffiein flnb fait, ober ni<i)t 
gut. 3ener Sreunb ifl nnjlu(fii(|), aber treu. 3ene I6lume iflf(^5n, aber fie ijk 
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m4 f^r Mn. SBanim ifl biefe %tavi trasrig? Diefer Xkrg tfl iiid[)t fe(^r |^. 
^>ah Setter ifl ^ute fe^r fct^led^t. iBarum ift biefed «int> ni^t aufriebea. td. ift 
^ttngrig uiib burflig. SBo ift bie SBill^elnid-8tra|e? 3ener ®arten tft nid)t lang, 
abcr blefcr. 2)icfe0 ^ferb ift ntd)t f4)6n, abcr lepee tfl fdjan. DIefe ©trafte Ifl 
fura; ift fie neu ober alt? Dlefefi genfter unb jene Zf)VLxe finb aud) fef^r l^od). 2fl 
biefer ober iener SBein f(^edj)t; Diefer ift tio4) gut, Jener aber ift fd)le(t)t. 

EXERCISE Vm (a* t). 

This friend is wnhappy and sad. That pen is not goed, it is bad; but this 
one IB still very good. Why are that man and (that) woman not satisfied T 
I do not know. This flower is not fine, but that one is fine. Why is that 
wine warm? This water also is not cold. That street is very large and 
long ; but this one is very short. This man is not faithful. That window 
ift still open. This summer is long, but not very warm. That door and this 
one are also very high. This horse is very old, and that one very young. 
This pencil is very short, but that one is long. This father and (this) mo^er 
are very contented and happy. That mountain and this one are not high. 
The weather is still very fme. That pen and (that) pencil are bad. 

EXERCISE IX (nenn). 

Haw. efti Ven cfatc Neat, dit »oraA bcr Orttber the broftMr 

mrtil metnc tntiit my Uv @o^ the son 

kein, beWe bete thy Me ©4»e^er the sister 

fein feine fete hio, tti bie Zo^ttt the dangfatflr 

i^r i^re l^r her tai Btnmter the room 

tmfer unfere unfer onr lai ^effer the knife 

euer (3^r) euere i^xt) euer (3^r) your tenner always 

il^r i^re i^r their ^er here. 

N0TI.P— The poflseesire pronoan must always correspond to the personal pronoon iised in thesamA 
•entence, {. e. ; when we say 2)ii for yon, then we must say !E>cta for your, when i&ie for you, then 
Qttx for yonr, when ^f^t for you, then Suet for your. 

Stari ift no(^ ein Stinh. Unfer Simmer ift nld^t gro8, ober feine Sl^ure ift fe^r l^p<^. 
^kv Ift ein SReffer. 88^eine %o^ttr ift immer fe^r franf ; il^re SOlutter aber ,ifl n)o^l. 
3^ e« eine grau ober ein «Rann? 3>u bifl Iraraer onanfrieben, ober 2)eln ©ruber 
uttb ^inc ®(t)h)eflcr flnb a«friebei>. (Seine geber ift n!d)t gut ; fie Ip fe^^r Wt^. 
Unfer greunb ift fc^r traurig; feine grau ift immer no<|) fe^r franf. -^ier ift il^ 
®arten ; er ift nii)t grog, jffiilt^Im unb feine ®d)h)efter flnb immer febr bofc unb 
ttnlj)6flld) *, i^r Cater unb i^re abutter flnb ni(l)t 3uf rieben. ©arum ^nb Sie ni^t 
Su feaufe? 3br @o^« ^^^ St^c Jtod^er flnb nic^t tool^I. 3J)r fetb faul, aber 
(guer greunb ift immer fe^r fieiSig. 3ft mcin SJteffer nid^t l^ler? Unfer 3lmraer 
Ift nid)t fd)6n unb auc^ nic^ gw>8. 3ft 3^r ©ruber immer nod) au ^aufe? 3(^ 
toeif) ed nic^t. 

EXERCISE X (geM). 

Our wine is not old, but it is very good. A friend is always faithful. 
Here is your street vi^ {jfim) house. His brother and (his) sister are stiH 
always sick ; their father and mother are very sad. Thy pen is here ; it is 
bad. My daughter and her child are- very well. You and your son are &lr 
ways happy. Where is my knife? "Why is your rown always open? She 
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This flower, his knife and thy book are very fine. Yon are sick, and your 
window and door are always open. Here is your friend and his wife. Our 
water' is always cold. Is it a man or a woman ? I do not know. 

EXERCISE XI (elf). 

bf r iperr the gentleman hai Wtib^ea the girl HH, ha$ (fl this, thtit It 

mdn ^err Sir ber itf)xtt the teacher gelommtn oome 

ipcrr 91. Mister (Mr.) N. ber <BifvUt the pupil (Utgefommttt anived 

SD^abome (speak SJtabam) Madam ber Z\\^ the tahle gegongen gone 

ftrau 91. Mrs. N. bet @tu^( the chair autgegongen gone Ottt 

§rau(ein 91. Miss N. iio<!(^ ni^t not yet ftbgerei^ departed 
bad Btauletn the young lady 

KoTE 1.— All nouns terminating in ^ or ttin are inTsriably of the neater gender. 

Nors 2. — We say in Qerman I am ({^ Mn) arrived, departed, gone out etc., and not I haT<t ttrired 
etc., as in English, as intransitive yurbs, which express change in place oar condition, fi>rm their 
Perfect tenses with the auxiliary verb : to be fein* 

KoT£ 3. — Past participles are placed at the end of the sentence. 

J)iffer feerr ifl tmfer 2eftrcr. <2etn Cater ifl I^ute angefomtnen. SWein ficrr, 

too tjl grau Sc^nlj ober U)re loiter 7 grduleln SHarie ifl auSgeganijen ; abti 

%vm 8c!)iil3 Ift au ^ciiiU. ^iefeS 9)idbd)en ifl nod) nid)t iDo^l. 3fl bo8 S^r ©tu^l? 

9ltin, mein S^m, bad ifl mein 8tul)I. SBaruni ifl ^rr SJleier nod) nid)t abgereifl? 

©eiue 8cl)n)ejler ifl iiod) nid)t gefommen. I)icfee grdulein ifl iramer no(^ fe^r 

unglucflid). 3)iefer 2e^rer unb fein Sd)uler finb fef)r Peiijig. ©arum finb iener 

^err unb felne grau gegangen? 3d) toclg e8 nid)t, SRabarae. 35ied ip nid)t 3^r 

¥fcrb, mein S^tn. grdulein <Sd)mib ifl angefommen, unb il^r Simmer ifl nod) 

nid)t marm. ^err unb grau SloHer finb nid)t glutflid) ; il^r 9)ldb*en ifl feftr bofe. 

aurig. SBo ifl mein ®tu^I unb mein 3:ifcl^ ? i&ierifl3I)r©tu^^ 3l^r 
err, f - • - - - -  

finb au^gegangen. 



^8 ifl fc^ traurig. SBo ifl mein ®tul)l unb mein zm ? ftier ifl 3i)r ©tu^l; 31^r 
2ifd), mein ^err, ifl nod) nid)t fertig (done). 3ene6 grduiein unb SOrc abutter 



EXERCISE XllOtoolf). 

Is Charles your pupil, sir? No, madam, he is (it) not. Why has (is) Mr. 
Ball gone out to-day? Mrs. Smith and Miss Mary have (are) arrived. Our 
teacher has (is) not yet come. My table is very small andf your chair is 
ver^large. This gentleman is Mr. Moll ; he has' (is) arrived to-day. Is that 
Miss Wand ? I don't know, sir. This girl is very polite, but that young 
lady is impolite. This is not yet good. Where is (the) William street, sir? 
Is Mrs. Ball still at home? Yes, sir, she has (is) not yet gone. Your teacher 
is our friend. This pupil is his son ; he is still very young. That is not our 
girl. Her brother and sister have (are) departed. This is not your chair, 
sir. That gentleman and his wife have (are) arrived to-day. Henry, why 
have (are) you not gone out ? Has (is) Mr. or Mrs. Blond ^departed? My 
table nas not yet come. That is unfortunate. 

EXERCISE XIII (breijc^n). 

1^ tear I wag ber ^^etber the tailor itfijiiTi^ usefiil 



bu trarfl thou wast ber €<mtfler | the shoe- untDol^i unwell, indispoMd 

er UHtr he was ber €^u(|ina^r i maker geftern yesterday 

toir waren we were ber £unb the dog lofe how 

ibr naret (Sie »aren) you were bie Jax^e the cat • m too, to 

fit toaren they were tbeuer dear f9 so, nU as. 

ni(^t f . . . aU not so (not as), . . . as. 

©ie tfteuer mar biefer ^unb? Gr toar nid)t fo tf^euer, alfi ^f)rt ItaJjc; ober er 
ifl aud) nid)t fo nuljlid), aid fie. IBo toarcn 8ie gejlern^ mein greunb? 3(^ 
4 
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Mr gefltrn n\i^t au ftaufe, meUi ifeerr. ©arjl ©u geflern untooW ? 3a, Jc^ tear 
fcfer untool^L fierr S^ott toar cin @d)uflcr unb fetn ©ruber ein Scf)ndber. <!)a9 
better tear gcftern ju fd)lfd)t. 3enc6 3)ldt)d)cn n?ar inimer fo flclgig, aI8 5I)r 
©d)ulcr. Unfcr 8d)u[)mad)er unb feine grau marcn fcf)r rcld). SlMr marcn nicfct 
fo un^oflld), al8 3f)r; aber 3()r tearct nid)t fo faul, al6 teir. Sic fd)0H Ift bicfc8 
©uc^ ! 68 tear ju t^euer, unb ed ift nld)t fc^r niiljlid). ©arcn 8ic gcftcrn au0- 
gegangen? Diefer ^rr mar gcflcrn nod) fe^r reid). $Bir maren nod) nid)t abge- 
reifl. fiBo tear 3I)re iJaljc? SSarura tearen Sic gcflcrn fo traurig? 2d) tear 
nid)t fo traurig, al8 ©ie. SRetn $unb tear fo treu, aid biefcr. Sencr SBcin tear 
au alt unb biefcr Ifl au neu. SBie grog bifl ^u, Static 3d) bin nod) nid)t f-o gro|, 
aid 3)u, mein greunb. 

EXERCISE XIV (bicrae^n). 

How old was Miss Huber? I do not know, madam; I know only (nur) 
I was not so old as she. We were too unwell yesterday. This shoemaker 
is not as rich as that tailor. The weather was too bad yesterday. Were 
you so diligent as your friend William ? This cat and (this) dog were very 
dear. I always was his friend. Thou wast too wicked, i our horse was very 
fine and useful; but it was also very dear. How large was your room ? It 
was as large as this one. Were Mr. and Mrs. Stone not at home? Yes, sir, 
they were and are still at home. They were very sick yesterday. Was the 
shoemaker or the tailor here? ,No, sir, they were not here. We were not as 
indisposed, as you. Miss Louisa and you had (were) not yet' gone out. He 
was a child and not as largo as this dog. Were you not as happy as your 
sister? No, sir, I was (it) not. How useful this book is ! Mr. Brown has 
not yet gone out ; he is yet too unwell. 

EXERCISE XV. 

Bing. t^ ^1^ I have Plur. totr ^Benwe haye 

btt M thou haBt il^r ^Ut (8ie ^6nt) 70a lukve 

er, fie, ti \)at he, she, it htm fie l^ben they have. 

Notninat^Te Case : Acduatiye (ObjeetWe) Case : 

Hasc. ein, mein, unfer, il^r Qater efnen, meinen. urifereit, i^ren Sater # 

Fern, eine, tneine, unfere, ibre 'Sftntttt tint, mtint, UMfere, i^re 3)2utter 

Neat, etn, mein, itnfer, i^r ^inb . ein, mein, unfer, i^^r jtinb. 

a, my, our, their lather, mother, child ; a, my, our, their father, mother, child. 

^er $ut the hat, bonnet; ber @tO(f the stick, cane; bic U6r the watch; ba| gebermeffer the 
penknife; ber SRegenfi^irm the umbrella; wai what; fein, feine, fein no, not a. 

Note 1. — The subject is placed in the Nom. case, the ol^iect mostly in the Accus. (answering to 
the Englii^h direct Objective) case. The yerb to have, l^ben, and nearly all transitive (active) 
verbs, govern the Object in the Accus.; the verb to be, fein, governs the Object in the Nomin. 

Note 2^— The Acous. Sing, of the fern, and neater genders isj in all declinable words, like the Nom, 

NoTB 3. — The posfieasive pronouns and the negative pronoun fein are declined like the indefi- 
nite article. 

^clnrld) fiat clnen @to(f unb cine U^r. 25fefe9 SRcibc^en f)at meinen ^ut. 3ci) 
f^abt bein gebermeffer. SBaS tror fterr 8d)inltt ? Gr mar ein ©d)ufler ober ein 
Scbneiber. ^aben Sie liud) einen ®arten unb ein ^au6? ^afl ^u nod) immer 
unferen 2ef)rer? ©ie l)at ii)re gcber nocfe nid)t. SSir ^aben eueren ^unb. Sener 
aiann f)at feine 5;od)ter. ^a9 i)abcn 3ie i)ier, mein ©err? 3d) i)abe eine llf)r 
Stavi unb 2«ife, Si)r i)iibet unferen JWegenfd)lnn. - ^ein, jeneS gniulein hat Gucren 
9leflenfd)iriu. SEaS ^aben 3t)r Sruber unb 35re 8d)n3efler? Sie f)aben mein gcber- 
meffer utib meinen S3lei(lift S^abtn 8ie noc^ nid)t 3^ren 8tocf ? liefer ^err tiat 
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fi^lnen fen^ nod) nl*t. <D!efer SRann unb fetne %tan f^ahtn nt6) Iftrtn ©oiet 
unb \f)rt ffliutter. ©arum ^afl Du fein »ud) unb feinen ©leifllft ? ^a$ iff nl(^J 
3lf)r 8«egt«fd>lrni ; id) ^abc melnen 9ftegcnf*irm. SBo fjitben @ie 3brc gebcr, 3hrctt 
SJieiftift unb 2t)r gcbcrraeffcr ? 3d) f)abe fie (them) ju i&aufe. 

^ EXERCISE XVI. 

Has your friend still a horse ? I don't know, sir. Where has your sister 
my umbrella and cane ? This room has no window. I have not her pen and 
(her) penknife; but she has my pencil. Where have you your watch, 
Charles? We have a house, but no garden. Has our tailor not yet his dog ? 
Mrs. Stoll has still her cat. I haVe our umbrella, but hig hat. You have my 
cane, and not your cane. Where have they their room ? This young lady 
has a brother and also a sister. Our mother has not yet her watch ; is it 
not here? What has this lady? She has mv bonnet. You always have my 
penknife? No, sir, I have not your penknife, but your pencil and (your) 
pen. We have not our book. Has Mr. Fey a girl ? What have you here? 
I have a cane ; but it is not my cane. Have you and your sister still our 
knife ? Yes, we have it. I have no book, pen and pencil. Henry and Mary, 
have you our umbrella ? No, our friend has your umbrella. 

EXERCISE XVII. 

NomioatiTe case : AccusatiTecase: 

 Masc. bw, Wefer, jener Wlam Un, Mefen, ienenSWami 

Fem. ble, Mefe, ienegrau Me, biefe, \tnt%t«t, 

Meut. bae, biefet, jene« itittb Ui$, biefe^, itntt jtinb. 

the, this, that mao, woraam, child; the, this, that man, woman, child.' 

Der So^el the bird; bertRing the ring; ber Orief the lett«r; ber StcMfmcam the merchant; He 
€^eere tbu scissors; bie ^r(tie the church; iat(3Ui the glass; bal J9Ub the picture; uer who; 
gefeben seen; i»ertoren lost; gefunben found; ge!auft bought; terfauft sold; gef^riebtn written; 
gctefen read; genommen taken. 

NoTs. — The Olgect is placed between the Anzfliary verb and the past partieipla. 

Sd) f)abt blefen 9llng berlorcn. i&abcn ©Ic iencn 9Wann unb feinc grau gefe^cn? 
©tr b«t unferen ffiogcl unb unfcrc italgc genoraraen? 8)lcin ©ruber f)ai ben ©ricf 
gefd)rleben; ijl er nod) nid)t angefommen ? Staxi f)at bicfe Ul^r gefauft. ©er f)at 
jeneS SSilb berfauft? ftaben S^r Sruber unb 3^re"8<l)tt)ejler iene ^Ircbe gefe^n ? 
Sener itaufmann l)at biefen SJrief gefunben. Wleint ©futter f)at blefe ©d)eere ber- 
loren. i&aben ©le jeneS Sdu6;) gelefen? Xubmlg unb 5^arl f)aben )enen Wing unb bad 
®lad genommen. Unfer greunb f)at jened ^ferb nod) nid)t gefduft. ^at bein %ater 
ben ^aufmann gefef)en? ©er f)at 3^r ©lib unb melnen ©lelflift gefunben? ©a« 
J)aben 8le berfauft? 2ulfe, ftafl ^u unfere 8d)eere berloren? ©arum F)aben @le 
feinen ©rlef nlcbt gelefen? ^aben 8le ble Stix(i)t gefunben? ©o l^aben ©le e8 
gefc^rleben ? 2c() l)Cibt e8 ju fiaufe gef(f)rleben. 

EXERCISE XVIII. ^ 

^ How and where did you lose (have you lost) your book and letter? This 
gentleman has found them (fie). Your son has taken my cane. Who has 
lost this ring and scissors ? Our shoemaker has sold his house and bought 
this one. We have not yet seen that merchant. They have not yet read mis 
book. Your son has written that letter. This girl has no glass. Has your 
friend bought this bird? Our teacher has lost his son and daughter. Who 
has found mj scissors? Have you seen our church? Did you sell (have you 



Bold) that picture? Teg» sir, I did (I have sold it). Who (has) bought it? 
That merchant ^has) bought it. What have you taken ? My father has read 
your letter. This merchant has written that book. I have lost her pencil 
and pen. They have sold their church. Miss Stone, you have not yet seea 
my bird. Why did you not take (have you not taken) the umbrella ? I did 
not find any umbrella (I have found no umbrella). Where has your daugh- 
ter bought this glass, ring, and picture ? I do not know, Mrs. smith. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

Nom. {(jb L bn thou, tx he,, fie she, cf it, wtrire, t^r (@te)yott, fie they, 
▲coos, m^ me, bi^ thee, i^ him, fte her, <| it, un^ iu, eH(^ (@ie) you, {te them. 

2)er ^Irgt the physidan ; ber tKMf the coat; Ut ^inger^ut the thimble; bol %tntx the flie ; (bM) 
Slte^t and red^t right; (ba<) Unred^t &ud intre^t wrong; er^Iten receiTed, got; gefonnt known; 
|et^ done; gemad^t made-; fd^n already; 9ft often; fur (followed by the Aocusatire) for. 

Non.— In German we say : {(!^ i)Oibe 0te(^t for I jon right, UHi t/dU Uitfed^t for I am wrong; hut 
t» ift xt^ it is right, ti ift unrec^^ it is wiong. 

SKcr ^at e8 getl)an? 3c^ tucig c6 nlc()t, meln ^etr. 3d) l^abe e8 fur ®le oemac^t 
tinb nid)t fiir S^ren ©ruber ober S^re Sdjmefier. $Bo toav geftern bafi geuer? 
|>aben (Bit e6 aud) gefc^en? SSir f)abtn fie nid)! gefannt. fteinrld) Ijat 9led)t, unb 
8Rarle l)at Unred)t. S^at Sftr Sater fd>on feinen Slocf er^altcn? i)tx @(^nelber 
l^at il[)n fd)on gemod)t. Da(i ijl recl)t. ^iefed SSilb ifl fiir mid), unb lener gln- 
gerl^ut ftir bid), i^aben 8ie meinen Stocf genommen ? 9kin, id) i)abe il^n nic^t 
genommen. Unfer Slrjt J)ot elnen ©rief fur Gurcn ©ruber erl^aiten. 8ein greunb 
Ijai duc^ nod) nid)t gefe^en, abcr unft. 3i)re 3:od)tcr l)at oft, obernid)! immcr 
Unrecl)t. i^err 3}leier ^Qt tic unb il)n nid)t gefannt, ^cv l)at jene (Scl)eere unb 
jenen gliiger()ut gefunbcn? 3Meicr ©Umn Ijat fie gefunben. 3d) f}abe e& fur bid) 
ober fiir ibn get^an, aber nid)t fiir mid). ^a& mar unred)t. fceinric!^ feat fur 
feinen ©ater einen SJrief erl^altcn ; bat er ibn fd)Dn gelcfen ? 3d) babe fc^on oft 
ba6 geuer fur Sie gemad)t. 3a, ct ift fp ; 8ie ^ahen 8ied)t. 3ene ©lume i|l 
fiir unferenSlratj l)aben 8ic fie fd)on gefel)cn? Sfiein, id) ()abc fic ued) nic^t 
gefc^en. 

EXERCISE XX (jtDanaig). . 

My father has bought this thimble for your mother; it is very fine. Has 
Charles already done it for him ? No, sir, he has not yet done it. IJave 
you made that fire for me? Yes, sir, I have made it for yuu. Did you know 
(have you known) our physician or his wife? No, we did not know (have 
not known) them. Is she right and are we wrong? Yes, she is right. I 
have got a coat for you. Mr. Smith has done it; it is very fine. This book 
is for my brother, and that picture for my sister. We have seen them already 
often. Is that for us or for them ? It is for me, sir. You are right, it is for 
you. Charles did not know (has not known) her. Have you already seen 
your physician ? No, sir, he was not yet at home. That is not my scissors ; 
I have iost it. This is wrong ; your sister is right. Is this pen for our 
teacher? Yes, sir, it is for him. I have read his letter very oflen; it js 
written very well (gut). I have bought this book for her and her brother. 
Did you see (have you seen) the fire yesterday? No, madam, we did not see 
it. Why did the tailor make (has made) my coat so long? Is it still too 
long for you? I think (glaui>e,) it is not too long, but (fonbern) too short. 
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EXERCISE XXI (einunbatvdnaid). 

NominatlTe case : Oenitire (PoEseadre) eaee : 

Kbm, bcr, Wefer, tin, i^r ©atet bc«, Wefrt, eine«, i^re« Satert 

Fern, bic, fciefc, einc, ibrc fWutter bcr, bieffr, tiiier, i^rer aKnttet 

Meut. ba«, biefe«, ein, i^r JtinO be«, biefr«, t\naM^tu StiakU 

the, this, a, their father, mother, child ; of the, this, a, their father, mother, child ; or the, thifl^ m 

their father'a, mother's, child's. 

« 

£er flaiibat the neighbor; ber SCSni^ the kinj;; ber ^uf the river ; Me %axU the color; He 

Zlnte the ink ; bie @(||£nl^eit the beauty ; ba< @4>fof the castle ; ba< Soil the people, nation ; baA 

Sanb the land, the country ; berii^mt celebrated, noted, renowned ; rein clean, pure ; unrcbt im* 

dean, impure ; f^nnigi^ dirty, mudoy. 

NoTK. — Fem. nouns are iuTariable through all eases of the Singular. All neuter and most 
mascul. nouns take in the Qenit. Sing. 4 or e< ; those terminating in er, tX, en, ^cn or (ein must 
take t, those terminating in a hissing sound (i, f, 3, fdd) must t|^e et ; those terminating in two 
eonsonants regularly take U, 

!Der 9{ad)bar bed j((nifniannt9 f)at feinen ^unb berfauft. fDer Stbmq fined 
ffiolfed ift ntd)t immer Qin(fi\(i). £kid ifl bie ^axbt jener ^tnte ? 3(^ \)abt e9 
fur ben grcunb 3()reS Bater6 unb Si)rer SKutter, iinb nic^t fur ©ic qetfynn. dr 
toar immer ein greunb ber @d)on^eit. <Da8 SBaffcf biefeS glufFed ifl fe^r unrein, 
^aben 8ie nod) ni<l)t bad8d)(og unfere9 Jtonigd gefel^en? ^ad Soif iened SaU" 
bed n)ar immer fel^r berul;mt. 3cnc ©traje unferer (Btabt ifl fe^r fc^muftin. Unfe- 
refi Sd)neiberd iilnb ^ot ben ginger^ut S^rer abutter gefunben. !Dle S(i)6ni)eit 
ber garbe ienefi ©ogeld ifl beru()mt. ftabt 3br ben ©rlef (Suereft 2e^)rer6 f(i)on ge- 
Icfcn? Der ®obn 3l)re8 Urates l)at nod) ben Cater raeiner SKutter gefannt. i)er 
®arten feineS 8d)(ofTed ifl nid)t fo fd)on, aid biefer. I)er S3ruber biefed a)labd)en9 
l^at fur ben 8oi)n blefed ©banned unb biefer grau einen Wing gefauft. 3fl ber 
S&ein bed 9{ad)bard, meined greunbed, nid)t rein? SBer f)at ben i^ut ber Sc^me- 
fler fd)mul3ig gemad)t ? I^arl I;at ed getl|)an. 

EXERCISE XXII (atDei unb 3n>anaig). 

How beautiful is the color of this flower ! The kin^ of that country haa 
made unhappy his people. The beauty of this castle is noted. The ink of 
that merchant is very good. Have you already seen the river and the church 
of our town ? His son's wine is very pure, but this one is impure. That 
window of your house is too high. Mrs. Moll has recieved a letter for the 
brother of her husband (SRann). The brother of our neighbor's mother Tof 
the mother of our neighbor) has lost his son. Our country's beauty is cele- 
brated. Your friend's child has found a woman's bonnet (the bonnet of a 
woman). The water of our river is always very dirty. What is the color 
of their house ? I don't know, sir. I have not seen the castle of the king. 
Is the door of my room clean ? Henry has lost the letter of his father and 
mother. The friend of your wife and child has (is) arrived to-day. The 
sister of their physician has made a coat for the son of her neighbor's daugh- 
ter (son of the daughter of her neighbor). The color of the picture is not 
very fine. The mother of this young lady has found the bird of your bro- 
ther and sister. This is the dog of our physician. 

EXERCISE XXIII. 

Nominattve case: Datire (OlijectiTe) ease : 

M. betfc Jener, metit, ttnfer ©o^n bem, fenem, meinem, unferem €o^tt 

V. Me, jene, metnr, unfere Zcdi^ttx ber, iener, metner, unferer ZoAttx 

N. hai, itnti, mein, unfer fyax* bent, ienent, meinem, unferem ipaufe 

the, that, my, our sop, daughter, house to the, that, my, our eon, daughter, house. 

Si ae^grt it belongs; getiebctt lent; gegebett given; 0ef(^Wt ront; gebra^t brought; gejeigt 
shown; verfprot^nt proDiist'd ; ter O^eim, ber Cnfet the uncle; bic ZmXt the aunt; ber Setter tht 
male cousin ; bU mt the jhmak aiusiu 
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Non.— Tb« peiwm totwhom any thing, m direct otjeet, is nlat^d or belonn, is pot in tlia Dutlir* 
cane, which corresponds to the English indirect Ofctjective ease, and which in English is mostly 
represented by the preposition to. Of two objects depending from one verb, tlie one representing 
a person generally is pat in the Dative, the other representing a thing in the Aceusative. 

The Dative generally precedes the Accua, but the pronoun e^ (it) precedes the Dative. 

Hascnl. and nenter noons, wliich taice in the Genitive t$, rtgularly take e in the Dative. 

SRcln O^clra f)at ^elnem greunbc cine U^r gegeben. D'cKr gingeri^i^^ ge^6rt 
3^rer Zantc. dr tynt feinem ^Better ben Stotf uiifered SSaterd geUe()en i>tr <Bo^n 
3ftre« OnfeW l)at mcincr Safe 3()ren ©ricf gefc^icft. 2ulfc i)at bieftra Wlannt 
unfern Garten ge^eigt. ^aft Tm unfercr 2antt ben SSogel f(i)on gebradjt ? 9lt\n, 
id) f)abt ed nod) nic^t get^n. 3d) i^hc biefe I6(ume fd)on einem «inbe oerf))ro(t)en. 
Sencft S^an^ geftort bera 9tad)bar unferefi Ccttert. I)ie @d)me(ler biefer ^rau f)at 
ienem ^hibd)cn einen 9ling gegeben. ^at meine S3afe 3()rer S)luttcr ba6 S^ud) bed 
acl)rer8 Derfi)rod)en? Sleln, meln ^err, f!e f)at e6 i^)rera D()^lm Derf|?rod}en. i&at 
ber 8d)nclber melnem ©ruber fd)on ben StocT gebrad)t ? S^at 3&r ©etter melner 
Clutter ober melner 5lante felnen 9legenfd)lrm gelle^n ? Der @o()n be« itouf- 
manned I)at Ienem grauiein bad ©Ub oerfauft. jtarl h 't feiner ©afe ben Brief 
IDcined greunbed gegeben, 3ener (Sktrten ge^ort einem Sd)ul)mad)er. Der Onfel 
unfered tMr^ted ?)at ed I)elner (5d)n)efter gefd)l(rt. 3d) ^bc 3()rem ©ater oft bad 
6d)loJ9 bed Jtonigd geaeigt. ^at ^einri^ no4) feinen ffi^ein 9ebrad)t ? 9lein, er 
l)at 9od) feinen gebrad)t. 

EXERCISE XXIV, 

Hare you given a pencil to my son? No, I have not giren your son a 
pencil. That hat belongs to the neighbor of your uncle. Your tailor has 
brought a coat to the friend of our cousin. This merchant has often lent 
his horse to your brother's friend (to the friend of your brother). My 
teacher has sent his sister's picture to your aunt. He has shown the 
church to the physician of your neighbor. This belongs to her child, and 
not to your (fern.) cousin. My father and mother have promised a penknife 
and pencil to the son of our shoemaker. Has Louisa already written a letter 
to her uncle and aunt ? Have you given my friend's bird (the bird of my 
friend) to your male cousin, or your female cousin ? No, sir ; I have given 
it to their father. My father and his uncle have sold their garden and house 
to the brother of that physician. The daughter of that man has brought the 
thimble to my mother. My friend's son has shown the river to the king's 
physician (to the physician of the king). My cousin has promised his cat 
and dog to this woman's girl. Have you lent it to my uncle or aunt? Mr. 
Smith has given to this pupil a picture of our city and to that young lady 
a book. The brother of our uncle has sent my sister a bonnet I (have; 
recievcd no letter for you, but a book for your aunt's friend. 

EXERCISE XXV. 

Norn. {^ I, bu thou, er he, fie she, tt it, »ir we, tl^r f ©le) you, ^le they, 
Dat mlr, Mr, ibm, i^r, i^ tm«, cud^O^nen), i^en 
to me, to thee, to him, to her, to it, to us, to you, to them. 



me. 



gejetst shown, ieigcn (Sie e< (show you it) show it, 
gegeben Riven, geben @ie nrir ridve yon to mel give ««, 
gebrac^t brought, brlngen @le e$ tjt (bring you ft to her) bring it her, 
gellebcn lent, leiben @ie e« ibm (lend you it to him) lend it him, 
gefagt told, said, fagen @ie e« uttf (tell you it to us) tell it us. 

Wtt ot, from, by; i^ f^re^ I apeak or I am speaking ; »tr f^te^ we speak or we are ipeaking ; 
getlebt loTed. 

NoTB^— When the preposition of depends from a noun and connects two nouns, it is in general 
not translated and denotes the Genit. 6a«e of the second lioun, when it depends from a wb it is 
expraiwd by th« 0«rmaa pre p oaltton WK, whJoh goveimfl the SMive case. 
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ffilr fjjtedjfn Don S^rtm IBetttr tinb nfd^ t)^n %%vm. ®eb«i Sie mlr blefcn 
6tti&» i&aben. @ic es i^m fd)on gcfagt ? $at cr ed toon 3^nen ober bon i)lt 
|eiiei^eii? ©rlngen Sic if^r blefe Illume. SJlcin Cater ^t if)tten unb unS jenen 
feerg bed Sanbed geaelgt. Differ Sdjiiler toirb (is) con feinem 8e()rcr geliebt 
(Sagen Sie mir, too n^ar geftern ber greunb 3f)red Cnfeld ? (ir mar 5a j^aufe. 
SDer ©ruber bc6 8tad)barfi l)at unS ben ©rief fd)on ^ebrodjt. 3d) f))red)e nld)t 
bon bicfem SJJanne. 2ei()en ©ie mir S^rcn ©leiflift ober 3l^re gebcr. ©iefeS 
©iKJ) gt()6rt nld)t ^ir. 3d) ()abc e8 and) nkJ)t toon l^m erbalten. Sflficn ®le 
meinem Sktter bie Jlird)e unferer Stabt» bie S^lain-Strage unb ben f (u|s. 34 
^abc <^3l)nen ininier gcfagt. SSir f|)red)en toon bem ^ferbc leneS ^fcaufmanned. 
2)u baft i()r ober i()m ben fiSogcI toerfprodjcn. ^ot er eS Gud) ttO(^ nid)t ge- 
fd)rleben ? 8Bir maren toon i^ feftr geliebt. ®eben 6ie un8 ben Slegenfc^irm 
unferer 3;ante. ^aben fie 3()nen S^reS S3ruber6 Simtner fd^on ge^elgt ? Unfer 
iBater bat biefen @todf toon bem 8of)n bed ^ad)bar6 gefauft. ©ringen ©Ic 
biefer grau toon jenem SSktn. 3ct) fprec^e oft toon bem ^aufe I)einer ©aftr 

EXERCISE XXVI. 

Have you received this letter from your brother? No, sir, it is not a let- 
ter from him. He has often lent me his umbrelU. I am speaking of the 
beauty of this flower. Show me your dog. Has my cousin not told it t© 

ou? Bring him my bird and this book. This child is not loved by me ; 

e is too naughty. Charles has shown to our uncle's neighbor (the) Plum 
street. Lend me of your Ink. My cousin has bought this ring for me, but 
has given it to her. We speak very often of you, of your uncle and aunt^ 
Give him your cane. Lend them this umbrella ; it belongs to our father's 
friend. Mr. Stone has brought me a thimble for your sister ; tell it to her. 
Give my daughter no wine ; it is not good for her. He was also loved by you 
and your sister. He has always told that to us and to them. The physician of 
our uncle has bought this garden of me and my brother. I am speaking of 
the country of that people, and not of our country. Tell me, where has hs 
found your knife ? You have received a bird for them ; show it to her. Has 
he not sold you his dog and (his) horse ? I have received a letter for us 
from our friend's father. This pen belongs to us and not to them. Lend 
them that umbrella. You have it from me and not from him. We are 
speaking of the color of this house, and not of her or her beauty. 

EXERCISE XXVIL 

Nom. ber JtruiBe the boy ber $etb tiie hero ber 9rftf!beiit the president 

Oen. bed ihtaben of the boj bed ^etben of the hero bed |>raj!benteit of the president 

Dat. bem ihtaben to the \tcij bem ipetbeit to the hero bem S^roftbcttten to the president 

Ace ben ^bm the hoy ben ^etben the hero ben $r5ftbenten the president. 

X)er 9lefe the nephew; ber SStse the lion; ber ^ube the Jew; ber CLbrifi the Christian; ber 
9)tenf(^ the man, human being; ber i^err the master, irenfleman ; ber (Draf the count; ber Sfirft 
the Rovereis^n, the prince ; ber ^rin^ the prince ; ber ipirt the herdsmnn ; ber Oauer the peasant ; 
ber ®eff tJ the journeyman ; ber ©ar thie bear ; ber £5^ the ox ; ber 6«Ibat the soldier ; ber ^efutt 
the Jesuit; ber ^at^olif the catholic; ber 9>rotefiant the protestant; ber ^Ib^Iofoptl the philosopher. 

I^OTX 1. — ^The German language has two declensions; to the first or old one belong the nouni 
which take in the Qenitive % or el, to the second or new one belong those which take in the 
Genitive n or en ; the latter take also in all other cases Sing, and Plur. n or en. — To the second 
declension belong in the Sing, only masculine nouns, vis: besides a few other nouns, the above 
ffiven nouns and all name^ of men (included nations) and animals, which terminate in t and in • 
long foreign syllable, as : at, Ottt, ent, if, it, K% tog. fop^J the Genitive takes x^ when the Nom, teno' 
liiates in e (or er), but en, when the Nom. terminates in another letter. 

Note 2. — K fnw masculine nouns, as : ber 9lame the name, ber ®eban!e the thouii;ht, ber ^iebf 
the peace, ber ®iffe the will, ber Otaibe the belief, ber »u<!^flabe the letter, formerly terminated 
in en in the Nominative (ber ^amen, ber SBiflen, etc.) and are even now met with in this form, firom 
which their other cases are derived: ber 9Ume, be» 9Umen<^ bm fUnca, batlUuitCBr Plural M( 
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9Rt\n Bfreuttb |^t eiiten %htfttn, einttt (Srafett nnb etnen ^t^m getomt. ^fctft 
S)u bem Deafen S8a|fer gfgeben ? 3a, id) l^abe i^m gegeben. S^abtn Sit ben 
®o(n bed ^rdfibenten.nod) nid)t gefel)m? tr iDar ein (Solbat unb ein i^tlb. 
SBaS l^aben (5ie biefem 8Renfd)en getl^an ? S^^d^n 8ie mir ben j^errti 9lofer tinb 
fehien 9leffetr. &t ^t bem itnaben 3^red 9lad)bard i^rcn I61eifttft gelie^ih SRein 
<5d)ul^ma(^er l^at nur (only) ein en (one) O^efeUen. 2>er j^unb biefed S3auern ijl 
tiid^t fo treu, a(9 ber ^unb nnfered ^irten. 3d) babe ed bem i^errn fbanbi fd)on 
berf))ro(^n. C^r ifl ber ®o()n eined J(at|oitfen unb fie bie 2od>ter eined ^roteftanten. 
Der Sttiabt raeineS Reffen i}at jenem giirflen unfere @tabt gejelgt. 3d) bo^c biefen 
S9lenf(^en immer giucflid) gefe^en. Ss^^btt 31^r ed bon biefem ober jenem S^auern er» 
?)aUen ? UBer ifl ber $err biefe« ©efeflen ? i&aben Sie fd)on einen ©aren ober ei- 
nen d5n)en gefe^n? 9kln, id) l^abe nod) feinen !^5men, aber einen li&aren gefe^n. 
IBir fbred)en bon jenem ®o(baten. liefer ^err mar ein greunb bed d^rafen 8alm. 
dr bat Jenem 3efuiten einen S3rief gefd)rieben. i^aben ®ie ben Jtnaben bed i^rrn 
®anb au^ gefanntf 3cf) fprec^e bon einem 3uben, unb ni(bt bon einem €i)rifle]t. 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 

Glye this peasant mj coat. ^ I speak of that gentleman. I have sent to 
the president a picture of ouf city. The castle of that count is very large. 
Mr. Stoll was the physician of a sovereign. She has not yet seen a lion. We 
are speaking of that boy and girl. Was he the son of a soldier or of a peas- 
 ant? Have you told it Mr. Boll or his nephew? I have bought an ox 
from our herdsman. Washington was a hero. This room is too small for a 
philosopher. Have you known that man ? Was he not a brother of our 

$ resident ? I have not known him. They are loved by Mr. and Mrs,. Bell. 
[y nephew's friend was the teacher of a boy of that prince. Is she the wife 
of a Catholic or of a Protestant ? She is the daughter of a Jew, but the wife 
I of a Christian. We speak not of a bear, but of a man. Where have you 

seen our president? He has made this coat for our neighbor's journey- 
man. The brother of this boy is right. She is loved by her husband Is 
this child the nephow of Mr. and Mrs. Smith ? Yes, sir, he is it We have 
read the book of a hero. Have you bought it of a Christian or of a Jew? 
I have sent him the boy of our herdsman. 

EXEBCISE XXIX. 

{& ftaitt I had bu l^tteft thou hadrt tx l^tte he had 

MX iiCLttm we had i%x fjaittt (€ie JfatttsO 7^ had fit Inttot they had 

1^ 2>er 9t<id^bAr the neighbor, Ue 9tA^^fir{n the female neighbor, or the ndghbor'a wife ; ber ^fv/bt 

the Jew, bie Sftbiit the Jewess ; ber itSnig the king, bie itSniflin the queen; bet Oauer the peasant, 
bie 8&uerin the female peasant, or « peasant's wife; ber (Draf the count, bie ®r&ftn the countess; 
ber Dierier, ber ©ebiente the (male) serrant, bie Dlenerln, bie SWaeb the (female) servant ; Me 9ll(^te the 
niece ; bie ®ttte the goodness, kindness ; t^ battle ^i^nen I thank you ; gc^ort e« ? (belongs it) does 
It belong? ti itUxt ni^t ^t belongs not) it does not belong; ^pxt^ ®te? (speak you) do yoa 
q;)eak? »iel mudb. 

KOTB 1/— A lisminhie noun. 18 formed firom a masculine noun by adding the syllable in to the 
latter (masculines terminating in e, drop this e), and by changing the Towels (^ s, n, au into 5, 0, 
lif- &u in most cases. 

NoTB 2.— -The verb to do, when employed to form an interrogatlye or negatiye phrase, is not 
translated ; instead of: do you speak? I do not speak, we say in German : speak you? I speak 
not. 

Note 8.— The subject (L e. the noun in the Nominatire case) is placed after the serb, if the 
latter is in a oompound tense, after tiie auxiliary verb, when the sentence begina witi3%ny other 
word but the subject. 

©cfltrn Wtt i^ ll^n nodi^ gcfeJ^n* Unfere 9'l<i#arln fyitk feinen SReffen. 
8))red^n 6t£ bon Sl^rem Bebienten ober S^rer Wlaqb^ dlnen Dnfel fyiiicu mir 
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nid)t, aber einen 4Better. Sener Bauer tinb i«ne S4uerin l^atten biel ®ute ffir 
mtincn ^noben. 3)lefer Wod gcl^ort nld)t meinem ^ebicnten. fatten 8ie blefi 
fd)on QcfclKn ? ®eben @le bcr SJkgb blefeft tWcffer. 3cl) banfc Sf^ncn, mein ^err ; 
id) l)abt fc^on cln SJiefftr. ^otteft <Du felae »lid)te gefannt? 9iein, id) l^atte flc 
nic^t gefannt. 3enc ®rafln mar elnc grcunbin ber i^onlgin SWarlc. Cft f|)rc- 
d)cn mir nld)t bon biefem ffllenfd)en. ®e()6rt blefc lH)r 3!;nen ober Sbrem Setter ? 
8tein, fie gel)6rt un8 nid)t. i&attet 3f)r nielnen ©tod genommen? 9tem, ber ©c- 
biente ^itte U)n genommen. 2l)nen ^atte id) biefen ^ut berf^rod)en unb nicftt 
raeiner ^ticftte. 3d) banfe S^nen fel^r fur 31^re ®ute, meinc greunbin. fatten ©ic 
bic 26n)ln bee ^errn ban Slmburg gefef)en? ^eute l^abe i$ ulel get^an. grdu- 
lein Sang mar melne i^e^rerin ; maren Sie aud) it^vt @d)uleritt7 <5ie mar bie %o^ 
ier einer Subin unb eined (E^riften. 

EXERCISE XXX. («ttfgabe or Uebung breigig.) 

Why do you speak f wBy speak you) always of this countess ? I do not 
speak (I speak not) of ner, but (fontern) of fier servant (fem.). Our niece 
had given him too much vrine. Yesterday we still had our bird ; to-day I 
have not yet seen it. Does this cat belong (belongs this cat) to our neigh- 
bor (fem.)? No, it does not belong to her. Lend her our mother's umbrel- 
la. I thank you for your kindness, Mrs. Soil. Do you speak of my niece 
or nephew? No, sir, we do not speak of them, we speak of their friend 
(fem.). The wife of our neighbor always had a male servant and a female 
servant. Is she not the daughter of a Jewess ? No, her mother was a 
Christian. Hadst thou not seen the child of this peasant's wife? The beauty 
of the queen Louisa was noted. For my niece your brother had always 
much kindness, but not for my nephew. I had sent my servant to you. That 
girl was not my pupil ; Miss Manz was her teacher. To-day the weather is 
very fine ; are you well ? Yes, sir, I thank you ; to-day I am well, but yes- 
terday I was indisposed. Had you known our friend (fem.) ? Was she a 
Catholic or a Protestant? I do not know; I bad not known her. This coat 
does not belong to our servant ; it is too small for him. 

EXERCISE XXXI. (einunbbreigig). 

i^ 1^ gctvefot I have been nit fMb gemefnt we hare been 

ht Uft gewefot thou hast been ilbr (rib gdoefen rou hare been 
er id 0eta»(f en be has been fit jtnb gewtf en they hare been 

Da* Sonb the ooantry; ber Safl the ball; ber Snarft the market; bcr $of the yard; bie S^ofl 
the posUolAce ; bie &tfaU the school ; in in ; tnit with ; bei at (the house of), with ; mif on, upon, 
at; bei 3^rem Sater at your father's; onf bem £<mbe in or at the country ; auf bent SaCe, ouf bem 
Storf te, Attf ber 9o{l at the ball, at the market, at the post-office. 

Note.— The prepositions in, ntit, Ui, (Utf govern the Dative case ; but in and Auf govern the 
Accusative case, when the verb expresses a motion or direction toward a place or object. 

SBo finb @ie geflern getoefen ? 3d) bin bel ^erm SRoa ouf bem 2anbe gemefen. 
<Der grcunb melnc6 9leffen ifl m'lt feinem l^ruber bier getpefen. 8eib ^Ijx l^eute 
fd)on in ber (Scftule gen)efen? 9lcln, toir gej^en (go) beute nid)t in bie entile, (gr 
i(t nod) nid)t auf ber ^ofl getoefen. ©l|i Du fc^on In bem ®arten meineS CnfeW 
gemefen? 9le\n, ic^ \)abt ibn nod) md)t nefef)en. 3c^ f)abt meine ^ndt)^ auf bem 
ffllarfte gefel^en, SBir finb rait Ibm in ber ^ird)e gmcfcn. @inb 8ie blefcn Somnier 
oft auf bem 2anbe gett?efen? 9?eln, meln ^err, id) n?ar Immcr bel meiner 9}hitter 
in ber etabt. 3c^ bin auf bem »aUe beft .<E>errn. ernft geirefen. 3ft 3bve 3d)tpefler 
§u ^aufe? 9lc\n, meln i&err, fie Ift auf ben aJlarft gegaugcn. Sinb mein S^ctter 
unb melne ©afe bel SlS^nea ober bel S^rcr e^m^n gemefcn:? 9lc'tn, fie finb ni4)t 
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bei un6 ftemefen. SBoiflAarl? (Ir ift mit )enem Jhtaben ttt bem 4^oft. SBarttm 
l^aben Sie if)n nW in bie 8(buie (iefcbi(ft? i^einrid) ifl bei feinem Se^rer in ber 
(Sd)u(e qcmefcn unb ift iei^t auf bie ^oft negan^en. 3n bem i^ofe ifl unffre i)lagb 
nicbt •, ifi fie ouf ben Wlarti gegangen? iiuife ifl fdjon febr oft auf bem ©atte gc* 
toej'en. 8eib 3br bei meinera Cater ouf bem 2anbe getDefen? Ilein, toir fiitb in 
ber <Bd^it gcwefen, ober Staxl ifl mit 3brem-?ieffen auf lencm ©crgc gctoefen. 3>cr 
fBater i{l mit ber Sluiter auf bad l^anb gegangen. 

EXERCISE XXXII. 

Why have you not been at (in the) school to-day ? I have be«i in the 
country with my father. Were you yesterday at our unele's? No, sir, we 
were at home. We have been at (in the) church with your cousin. The 
niece of Mr. Smith has been very sick; she is this summer in the country 
with her friend, Mrs. Lang. Were you at (on) the ball of (the) Mr. Taylor? 
Has Charles not been in the yard? No, he was in the garden, he has (is) 
now (ieijt) gone to the post-office. Your boy and my servant have been at 
(on) the post office. Have you been in the city or in the country ? Have 
you been at our house or at their house ? No, madam, we have been at oar 
aunt's. Hast thou already been at (on) the market? Where was your hat? 
It was on the table in your room. We have been at our neighbor's with this 
gentleman. Have you sent your boy to (in the) school? No, sir, he has (is) 
gone to (on) the market. That is not right. My father's kindness for you 
has always been very great. I have sent my horse with our servant ia 
(the) town. Has your mother already gone to the country ? My brother is 
not at home, he has gone to (in the) school. I have brought a letter from 
the post-office. Yesterday we were with your nephew and niece at (in) 
their church. Henry has not been yet at my uncle's. Have you not seen 
my dog in your yard? No, sir; but I have seen him in our neighbor's 
garden. 

EXERCISE XXXIII. 

{& gcl&e I fco; er 0e^t ie goes; »ir ge^cn we go; 

tip romme I come ; tx hmtnt he comes ; wlr fptnmen we come ; 

tto^ht fle^cn ©it ? (whither go you) where do you go to, or where do yon go T 

toe^et fommen <S<e ? (whence come you) where do you come from f 

{^ gel^e vx nteinetn Sreunbe I go to my friend ; er ge^t m^ (Snglanb he goes to Englixud : toir ge^ 
mdj^ufe we jco home; tx WO^sit he lives (resides); »ir ttotmen we live (reside); ba« ZfftaUx the 
theater; ba« Concert the concert; Deutf^lottb Germany ; ^ranfreii^ France; 5tallm Italy; je^t 
now, at present. ^ 

e< ge^t ittir gitt I am well e< ge^t un< gitt we are well 

e« ge^t btr gut thou art well ti gebt e«^ (3^en) gut you are well 

ti gel^t i^ gut he is well ti ge^t ii^iten gut they are well 

Wie gc'^t ti 3^tten ? how are you, or how do you do ? tote ge^t e# Q^reni SJater how is yoar father? 

Note 1. — The preposition to is translated, when it depends froih Te>hs, which denote a motion, 
hy iVL, when the motion goes towards a person, by na^ when towards a place. The prepositions 
at, to, in before the words : country, ball, market and post-office are translated by ouf, before the 
words : church, school, theater, concert by ijt. 

NoTB 2. — ^The verb to be, when it conveys the Idea of being well or sick, being well oflf, Is 
usually translated by a gelbt gut, f^ted^t. 

igSo^cr fommen ®lc? 3d) bin in bem ©orcerte getDefen unb gel^e jefet na* 
i^aufc. SBie9el)te6 3{)rer®c!)tt)ener? (5S 9ef)t if)r fef)T gut, racin ^err. Sohin 
flc^t er? (Sr gef)t in bag 3:f)eater mit fciner Safe. ®ef}en Sle I)eute mit un9 auf 
bcu ©aa ? 9U\n, id) flef)e ^u meinem greunbe auf ta^ ganb. SSie aclji eS ^hncn 
^eute ? 66 ge^t mir fcf}r fd)led)t, ber Slrat ift nid)t aufriebcn. SoI)nen 3le1n ber 
S)Mln-Stra6c bei fecrrn etoU? 5?eln, mein ,^err, id) mof)ne auf bem ^anbt. 
24 ^bc S^nen dnen ©rief fion ber ^o|l gebrac^)^ ; er fonimt &on a)eutf<^)laob. 
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3d^ franfc SH^iicn fc^. ®cl^n@teiiad[^^atifrfld)obcr3ta«ctt? 3^it)e!|rttt0^ 
ntdtit. Dem ^rrnaKcler ge()t-cS fe()r gut •, er ifl fel^r rcid). ffiol^er fommen 3l^re 
6(^efler unb 3l?r Prober? ©ie fouimt bon bem eoiicerte; aber nielH ©ruber 
lt»ar In bem ^l^catcr. 5lonirafn <B\t t)tnk gu-und? SBic gd;! e6 bem ^inbc 3^rrt 
^effcH ? «& ^ct)t H)m nod) nicftt gut. SBol^in geW 3&r ©ater ? ©r gct^t rait un« 
gu bem SIrate. (^i)tn <Bie fd)on na(^ ^aufe? liefer S)iann fommt uon granf- 
reid) unb dnglanb, unb gel^t nad) Deutfd)lanb ju felnem iJetter. ifiarcn ®lc auf 
bera ganbe ober gej^en 8ie auf baft 2anb ? Sfiir ge^n jeftt Oiif-bafi £anb ju unfc- 
rer 2:ante. j^einrtd) if! fd)on nad) ^aufe gegangen. 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 

How are you to-day, my friend ? I am v6ry well, I thank you. Where 
do you go ? I go home at present, but my brother goes to the post-office. 
Where does he come from f He comes from the country. My father goes 
to Washington and to the president. Were you at the concert, or at the 
theater, yesterday ? No, sir, we were lit home, but Charles was at the ball 
at Mr. RolPs. Do you live on (in the) Walnut street or in Vine street? We 
do not live in the city, but (fonbern) in the country. We go to the country 
to-day. Our friend goes to England, France, Germany, and Italy. How is 
the cousin of your nephew ? He lives in the country, but he is still always 
very ill. Do you go to the concert ? No, sir, I go now to the theater, and 
afterwards (nad)f)er) with that gentleman to our friend Henry. Are Mr. 
Frey and his son well off? yes, they are very well off. Do you go home 
with me ? Yesterday we were at Mrs. Miller, and to-day we go to a ball. 
How are your father and mother? I thank you, sir, they are very well. 
Whence do you come and whither do you go? I come from home and go 
to school. He is from Germany, but his wife is from France. Charles, 
have you already been at the post-offiee to-day? I am now going (I go now) 
to the market and to the post-office. 

EXERCISE XXXV 

SuperlatWe : 

fd^SnH finest, ber f((0nfle the finest , 

grogt largest ber arffte the largest 

Sttefl eldest ber mefit the oldest 

jfingfl youngest ber ifingfle the youngest 

befl best ber befle the best 

jfodjft highest ber U^e the highest 

tneift most ber meifte the moot 

\ tut^e near naber nearer naiift next ber ttSd^fle the next 

Vta WlttaU the metal ; iea ®oIb the golcl; ta« &Xbex the flWer ; hat Stfen the iron : ba« 8tet 
the lead ; ber ^ttOji the steel ; hai ®e(b the money ; ber SSfiUer the winter ; ber grfibtlng the 
ppring ; ber ^erb^ the autumn* fall ; 9(mer{fa America ; dwo^ Europe ; fdbwer heavy, difficult ; 
(art hard ; ati (after a oompar.) than ; berienige or ber, biejenige or bie, ba«ieiti0e or ba«, (demoustr. 
pronoun) that ; im, !»o», is contracted out of In betn« wn bem. 

NoTB 1.— The ComparatiTe tnd Saperlatire degrees are formed by adding er and |l or eft to the 
Po^itiye, and in general by changing the radical vowels a, o, it in &, 0, {i ; irregular are only gat, 
^4 Viel and mlft ; Adjectives, terminating in bar, ffi% iam, and a few others, do not change the 
vowels a, 0, U. 

NoTB 2.— The pronoun that, when it stands alone, not in opposition to this, is generally tran|h 
lated by ber, bie, ba» or berienige, Me|ent0e, ba^Jenige ; ber, bie, ba* as pronoun for that or this is pro- 
nounced with a particular stress, as article it is unaccented. 

Srmerifa ifl bid grower, atS euro|)a. O^aS ®olb unb <B\ibtv flnb tfteucrcr 
obcr n!d)t nut3lid)er, alS ba8 (Slfen unb ber @tal)l. 9BaS ifl ba§ nul3tid)ne 
aWctatl? Iicr r)6d)flc S3crg in durojja ifl ber SRontblanc. SWeln feut Ift beffer 
unb fd)6ncr geioefen, a\» ber 3<)rrt Reffen. 3(>r <Btul)l Ifl aid)t ^o(^ j biefer 



Positive degree : 


Comparative: 


f(l^6n fine 


Olbntx finer 


grof large 


ijr6§er larger 


aU old 


alter older 


itmg young 


Jfinger younger 


0ttt good 
m high 


bejfer better 


Ibdbcr higher 


titl much 


ntebr mor» 


mbe near 


ttSber nearer 
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Ifl l^5^r. <Dlcfe @tflbt Ifl nfil^er, aid |enc. SJcr^Sta^I iinb baS ttfen ffnb'l^arter, 
M baS ©lei. 3I)r ^unb mar jungcr, abcr grojer uno fldrfer, al6 brr unfered 
»la(bbard. Der jungfle 8o^n btcfcS 5bcrrn W cS rair gefacjt. 3m <Sommcr 4fl 
e8 warmer, al8 Im griibllng unb ^erbfle. ^arl l)at bat meiflc ®elb t)on feirrcm 
C^eim erbalten. 3brcS ©etterd $au8 ffl beffer unb bo^cr, ait hat be6 ^rajlbenten. 
?Diefer SSinter mar ber fdlteflc. 3ft 3bre Sd)cere Idnger ober fiirjcr, al& bie meincr 
©c^mcfler? fterr fflluUcr ifi ber rci^fte fflZann in unferer ®tabt. Gr f)at biefen 
i^erbfl \Ati mti)v ^ctn gemad)t, aid ic^. ^eine fd)onfle ©iume ift nld)t fo fct>5n, aid 
bie meiner greunbln. 3fl bat <Sifen fdjmerer, old bad ©lei? 1>er dlrefle @obn un- 
fered ^r^ted ift b^ute bon duropa angefomnien. S)hin ©ruber ifl biefen grueling 
ofter auf bem Sanbe gemefen, aid ber ^Deiner greunbln. ^ad fd)5nfle ©ud) ifl ni(^t 
immer bad befle. 

EXERCISE XXXVI. 

That exercise is more difficult, than this one. Which (what) is dearer 
and more useful, (the) lead or (the) steel ? His wine was much worse, thaa 
that of (the) Mr. Boss. The richest man is not always the happiest. 
London is the largest city in Europe. Our room is larger, higher, and 
better than that of your friend. What is the hardest metal ? Mary has al- 
ways been the most faithful friend of my cousin. The youngest daughter 
and the oldest son of Mr. Smith are much more diligent and polite, than 
you. What is the largest river and the highest mountain in America? It is 
nearer from Louisville^ to Cincinnati, than from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. 
My watch is much older and better than that^of your nephew. The next 
. house belongs to the older son of our teacher. The spring was much finer 
and longer than the fall. Was Hegel the most celebrated philosopher of 
Germany? The iron, or the gold» or the silver, is not heavier than the steel. 
Our physician has received of him more money than that of your father. 
This boy has always been the most diligent and most faithful of our school. 
He has given me the worst money. The house of our neighbor (fem.) is 
higher than that of your uncle; it is the highest in our. town. 

EXERCISE XXXVIL 
Singular : 

Mascalioe : Feminine : Neater : 

Nom. Ut, biefer gnte bte, Mefe gute Uit, biejet 8«te 

Gen. bef blefei guten ber, biefer gutes b<«, biefed guteit 

Dat. bent, biefem guteit ber, biefer guteit bent, btefem guten 

Ace. ben, biefen guten bie, biefe gute ba«, biefel gute 

Nom. ein, unjer guter fine, unfere gute e!n, unfcr gute« 

Oen. eitte«, unfere« guten einer, unferer guten eine«, unfere^ guten 

Dat. etnem, unferem guten einer, unferer guten einem, unfercm guten 

Aoc. einen, unferen guten elne unfcre gute eln, unfer gute* 

Ibtt Stag the day ; ber SAittag tbe noon, ber Sormittog the forenoon, ber 9loi!^mittag the aftei^ 
HOOD ; ber 9)torgen the morning ; ber %benb the evening ; bie 9la<bt the night ; gang quite, whole, 
entire; ben^ganjen 5£ag all tbe day * i<^ wunfc^e I wish ; »ertb worth, dear; t^etter dear. 

Note. — ^The Adjectlre preceded by the definite article or one of the pronouns biefer, jener, WtU 
^ (which), taken in the Nominative Singular of all three genders the termination e, preceded by 
the indefinite article or one of the posseasiye pronouns or the negative pronoun fein, feine, lein, in 
the Nominative Singular the so called gender letters i. e. cr in tbe masculine, e in the feminine, 
ti in tbe neuter gender ; in all other cases Singular and PI wal the Adjective preceded by any 
article or pronoun, takes the termination en, except in the Accusative Singular of the feminine 
and neater genders, which are like their Nominatives. 

(Sin gutea ^inb toirb (is) toon feinem «ater unb feintr Sautter gcUebt. (Sr mar 
ben gao^en Xng iu $auf^. 34 tounfcbe 3^ncQ einen guten mov^tn, mein tourer 
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gfreant Dte Jftngcre Xwfjter unfertr fronfefl tJadjbarlit ift nodf) nl(l)t angcfom- 
mtn. (Sf [)iU bicfeg fci)onc unb niiftUdjc ©u(^ eincm fleifilgcn ^tiahtn gegeben. 
(Sin treuer greunb ifl me^r tvcttt), aid bict ®elb. Urfer altc8 $auS ifl blel 
be fler, al3 bkfcfi gana neue ^au6 jenefi reid)en Srrjted. SBIr »punfd)en 2)ir, tf)eure 
©d)n)efler. eine gute %la^t. Dae ift ein fd)6ner Slbenb. 5fcin reid)cr 9)lann ber 
ganaen etobt ifl mc^r geltebt, al8 er. ©er ifl bie SJlutter blefcS fd)oncn 8)ldb- 
(i)end? 3d) Inibc 3)einem fleinen ©ruber cin fcl)6ncre8 »ilb berf))rod)en. Unfer 
biSfer SStltcr l^at mir meinen iwuen ^ut genoinmen. (Sr tear ben ganjen SJormit- 
tog unb Shid)mittag bci fcincr oUen 3;autc. S3ir ^aben geftern Hbenb cin groJeS 
geuer gefcl)en. ©cr ©atcr biefefi jungcn aRenfd)en f)at unfcrem franfen S^irffen 
eincn guten ITrat gefd)i(rt. Der tf)cuerflc SBcin ifl Tild)t immcr bcr bcfle. SBir 
l^aben gcflcrn SJlorgcn unfer flarfflee ^ferb bcrloren. 3* f^abc nod) feinen glurf- 
Ud)eren a^enfd)en gefel)en, aid biefed junge grauleln. Dad ganae j^aud gel^ort 
dner alien reic^n grau. ®ule 9{ad)l, meln ll)eured Stint>, 

EXERCISE XXXVni. 

I wish you a good evening, my dear sirl I thank you Tery much, my 
dear (fern.) friend ! This young man has given his best coat to this poor boy. 
The weather was all the day very fine. Louisa has made a beautiful picture 
for her young (fein.) friend. The yi)ungestson of your old aunt has shown 
me her new house. Lend my new umbrella to this young girl. I have not 
yet seen a large church in your whole city. We had yesterday a very cold 
night. This fine garden belongs to my rich niece, it is quite new. A rich 
man is not always the happiest man. Our old horse is the best. I wish you 
a good afternoon. The purest gold is not so much worth, as a faithful friend. 
Your good brother has bought me the best scissors and the finest knife. 
Have you no better chair in your new room ? No, sir, we have no better 
one. The young nephew of our old servant has gone out with my little 
daughter. Our dear uncle has been the whole forenoon with (at) my sick 
father. The silver is a finer, but not a more useful metal, than the steel. 
I had not kAown a more unhappy man, than that old soldier. Your new 
teacher has lost hi& youngest child. He has received from this rich gentle- 
wan a beautiful new book. I wish you and your young friend a good 
night. I thank you, my dearest child. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

BfaseuUne: Feminine: Neuter: 



0ttter Jtaffee «ood coffee gitte 2)inte ' 



og gaM $«1f1er good paper 



5* gtttem 9)a))ier to good paper 
M" isatti 9>a>Ur good papur 



flulent *«ff«*o^8ood coffee f;attx1i'mtt 

0utem Stafftt to good coffee fitter I>\ntt 

0uten ilaffee good coffee gute Dinte . 

Uriebri^ Frederic ^arotine Caroline 

[riebriffl* or bc« ^riebri^ of Frederic jtarotinoi* or ber ^arctine of Caroline 

^riebriffi or bent B^tebri^ to Frederic Jtarofinen or ber jtaroline to Caroline 

^riebrU^ or ben ^riebrid^ Frederic JCaroItne Caroline 

t>a9 9fva(t> the pound; bo« Sj^rob the bread; ba< WWd^ the meat; bol 8ier the beer; bcr 
SronntlDein the brandy ; ba« Obf}, bie $ru(^t the fruit ; bie 9)li{^ the milk ; bie 9utter the butter ; 
loeig white; frlf(^ fresh; gefunb healthy, wholesome ; fetner, felne, !elne« none, no one ; ntenerer; 
gcfrunfeit drunk ; gegeffen eaten ; lieb beloved, dear. 

Note. — The Adjective, not preceded by an article or pronoun, is declined like the pronoun bie« 
fer, biefe, biefe« this. 

Sd) ftabc gute« S3rob unb gana frifc^c ©utter gegeffcn. SBir ^aben nod^ nlc 
©ranntmein getrunfeu. ^ier ift immcr gutcr Stafftt unb guteS ©ier. i^arolt- 
nend tteiner S3ruber ^at ein $funb f((}lecli)ten gleifc^ed gebcac^t. (Sr tyit m\t fct)lec()- 
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ter T>\nk attf fd)5ne9 Stapler gef(^rteben. S3ift 2)n ^errn ®d>mibf 6 )&ii(|ft«9 
i^inb? 3cJ) l^abc nod) nie bffferrt imb gefunbered Cbfl gegeffen ^lebe tUavie, 
bringcn 8ie niir ein %m frifd)ertnild) nnb bem Jtarl tin C^iad fatten SBajferd. 
^icfcr 9tln,q ifl bon relnftem ®olbc gcniact)t. ®uten Jag, tl)eurcr fteinrl(<) ; mir 
l)ahcn Ixutc fef)r fd)6nee ^Better. 3fl Slmerifa'8 ober (Snglanb'd (iifcn befffr ? ®e- 
bcn 81c rair unb griebrld) eIn ®la6 beftcn 5Bcine&. 3(J) ()abe nlc bcffereft ©irr ge- 
triinfcn. 5Bo bifl !Du, llebfler Cater? 3d) bin In meinem 3»nnier, fomme (come) 
5u mlr. 2eil;cn 8ie ^arolinen unferen neuen 9tegenfc^irm. ®eben 8ie .niir eIn 
^funb mdgcn S3rob«. ffilr I)«ben felneS. 8le ^aben ju fd)n)ar3en ilaffte, ttebn 
^reunb; bad ifl nld)t gefttnb. S&ir t)aiten noc^ nle fd)5nered !£3ettcr. £uifend lon- 
ger ©rief ifl auf fd)led)tem ^a))ter gefd)rieben. ^ringen 8ie ber SRarie fd)5nc, 
tDeiJSe S3utter unb frtfd)e SRild). $aben 8iefd)on Don f d)led)terem iBaffer gttruiL- 
fen ? 34) munfd)e 3()nen gute 9{ad)t, liebfle ^ante. 

EXERCISE XL (lUbung bteraig). 

Good morning, dear Frederic ; how fine weather we have to-day I Where 
do you go, beloved child ? I go home, dear uncle. I have bought very fine, 
fresh butter and good, white bread. The old servant of William has always 
cold water in l^is room. Give me better coffee ; give me a pound of the best 
coffee. That is worse beer than that of Mr. Fortman. You speak always of 
good meat and bread, but you have none. I have sent to Caroline very ^ood 
fruit. Henry's brother has given me good old wine, and not brandy. Have 
you drunk this glass of fresh milk ? 1 have eaten with Louisa and William 
very good meat at your father's. Germany's largest river is the Danube 
(ble ^onau). Give me of this fine, healthy fruit, and a pound of fresh but- 
ter. My most beloved friend has gone to Europe. Caroline's old aunt has 
never given me more money than to-day. America's most celebrated Pres- 
ident was Washington. We never had finer and more healthy weather 
than this summer. We have been all the day in Mr. Ernst's beautiml garden. 
We have no brandy in our house. You are speaking of Louisa's and Fred- 
eric's good friend. Bring to Henry and Mary better coffee and better milk. 
We never have drunk stronger wine, and never have eaten better bread and 
(better) butter. Good night, beloved mother. 

EXERCISE XLI (einnnbbieraig). 

2)er 6taAt the state; ba« jtfnisrei^ the kingdom; ber Wtomt the month; iafi %a% the cask, 
barrel ; bie $taf(^e the bottle ; bie ^affe the cup ; bad (Stud the piece : bet 9ogeit f>apler the sheet 
of paper ; ber 3u(f er the sugar ; ber X^ee the tea ; grun green ; f^toarj blnck ; brautt brown ; 
MrtrefPi^ audgejeii^net excellent, distinguisbed ; tin ivenig a little, some ; gemtg enough ; i^ oiS 
Ibaben 1 wUl have ; er »iQ he will ; lolr tooUen we will ; 6ie voSen you will. 

NoTi 1. — ^The English piepos. of is not expressed at all, neither by the Genitiye rase, nor by 
bon : a, by the connection of a common and a proper name, when the first indicates the species or 
class of things, to which the second belongs, as ber &taat Obio the State of Ohio, ber 9)lonat Slitgu^ 
the month of August, bal JtSnigreii^ 9tettien the kingdom of Prussia; but the king of Prussia is 
ber jtj^nid wn l^reufen. b, after words denothig measure, number, weight, or quantity, as efa 
®(al SBelrt a glass of wine ; but when the thing is determined by another word> the Qenitiv* 
case follows : ein (Slad guten SBeind a glass of good wine. 

Note 2. — Infinitives, as Ibabeh hare, are placed at the end of the sentence. 

3d) mill ein ^funb 5taffec, unb eln ^fonb fd^marjen Jl^cc'e fyxUn. ^abcn Sit 
genug braunen 3ucfer? 9tein, meln ^crr, gcben ®ie mir eln menig mebr. WHtin 
olter greunb f^at mlr toon granfreld) eln gafi audgejeidjnetcn SBelned gfWcft. d^r 
Ifl Im 8Jlonat (September angefommen. ffiollen <5le eine glafdje ©ler l^aben ? 3a, 
meln i^err, unb ami) eln toenlg glelfd) unb mei|ed JBrob. IBrlngen 8te mir elne 
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t^t^t^Hncn ^fe'9. Sie I^abfn mir aber nid^ genn^ idJltld) gtbra<^t. %Bir tvol* 
len elnen SSogen ii>el%en ^a|)lcr6 unb fcfetparje Dinte ^aben. Der ©taat C^lo i|l 
tolfl grogcr, al& baft itonigreid) SBurtcmbero in !l5cutf{i)lanb. SBIIl jener lunge 
jlaufinann ein ga| meigen ober brtiunen 3u()f^^d()aben? ^iei^onigin Don Sng- 
lattb t)at raej)r al0 et ii(one) bi>rtrffflid)e6 ^ferb. 2)icfc SRagb mUl cin 8tucf 
gleifd) unb cin ^<funb fri|d>cr ©utter ^abcn. 5^eif)en 8ie mir einen ©ogcn ^a<)ler. 
3n ber 8tabt (Eincinnatt ^abe ic^ audge3eid)neten ^ein getrunfen. 3d) \x>iii eine 
$Qf[f fiafffc unb eine glafd)e ©offer baben. Der Wilomt 2)ccember ifl'ldnger, aid 
beif ^lonat gebruar. Unfer relcber Onfel Uwy^nt in bent (Btaat ilentucfi). ^arl 
tDitl ein <BtM braunen 1|iapieTd l^ben. 3ft baft genug? 3a. id) banfe Dit. 

EXERCISE XLII. 

His cou^ixi waa th« most distinguished soldier of the whole State of Maine. 
Will you have a cup of black or creen tea ? No, sir, bring me a bottle of 
beer, and a piece of cold meat, with bread and butter. Charles will have a 
sheet of paper and a little ink. Give me of your excellent, old wine. Is that 
enough for you ? No, sir, I will have a little more. Give me a pound of 
sugar and a pound of fresh butter. Here is white sugar ; but we have no 
fresh butter any more. The city of London is the largest city of Europe. 
Will you have a cask of this or of that wine? No, sir, I will not have a cask 
of wine ; I will have a barrel of brown sugar. Is that one large- enough? 
Yes, sir» or rather (eber), it is a little too large. The State of New York is 
not as large as the kingdom of Prussia. Will you have a cup of tea or a 
bottle of fresh, brown beer ? No, give me a glass of wine. Give him a 
sheet of paper and black or green ink. In the month of November my cous- 
in (has) arrived from Europe. Charles has given me a piece of this excel- 
lent meat. I will have also of your black tea. Frederic the Great, King of 
Prussia, was a distinguished sovereign. The water of the Mississippi river 
is always very muddy. The weather, in the month of October, is still very 
fine in America. I will have a pound of coffee ; I do not speak of green tea. 

EXERCISE XLin. 

Kom. leervlxof Oen. toeffen whose? Dat. ttent toirhom? Ace. tvett whom? 

1»el^r, totidit, toii^ whicb? ma fur what (for), what kind or aort of? »a< fSr $a)»ier whataort 
of paper? ^ttoat some thing, any thing (sometiines also used instead of a little or some) ; ttxoat 
ifieuti some thing new ; 9ti^td nothing ; :3entanb some body ; 9tiananb nobody ; ^ebermann every 
body, every one ; trgenb ein any, some ; ber (S^&rtner the gardener; ber Qiuanttmcam the carpenter ; 
ber Satf er the baker ; ber Slelfc^r or ^^etsgcr the batcher ; entttcber . . . ©ber either ... or ; e» 
fpri^i he speaks; ge^Srt heard (past part, of ^jircn to hear). 

Note 1.— *' Some ** in the Sfngular is generally not translated, unless the emphasis Is upon it, 
where it is eitt ttenio, ettta^, o^ ^H^ ^ i '^^^ '^ ^^ Plural is einige. 

Note 2.~^3enionb and ^liemonb are in the Datira and Accusative either invariable or take tb« 
termination en* 

©cffen ®drtncr i^ jcner SWann? dfi tfl ber ®arlncr be« S^tvxn ®(J)iiI>mad)er. 
Con mm I)abcn Sle cd geb&rt? 3d) toclg c6 nld)t me^r ®cr ffl e0? (Sfi id ent- 
tpcbcr cin ^defer ober ein 8lelfd)er. ftJon h)eld)era Snnmcrmann f|)rld)t er? SSaa 
fiirein 3)hinn ifl^err aJluHer? I©ar 3fnianb I)ier? Shfin, mern S^m, e8 mar 
Sfticmanb i)kr. 2cif)en <B\t mir irgenb ein ©ud) Sf)rcd berubmten 2ef)rer8 Slgaffia, 
Sebermann fprid)t Don i^m. ^aben Sic 3[)rcm ©ruber fd)on ettoae gegebcn? 
Wcln, tbcurcr Dnfel, id) Ijabc ibm nod) 9'lid)t8 geqcben. ©aft fur elnen <stoct ba- 
ben Sic i.^m genommen? giir men f)at jener ©drtner biefefd)6ne SBlume gefcbitft? 
$Bon melc^er grau ^t er etmad 9leued ge^ort ? Gr |)at ni(t)t^ 9leued gcf)6tt* Set 
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iff ScbermannS grtnnb ? ffiel<t>cr 3lmmfrraann f)at eB gemac^t ? 8sSa9 fur ©ettrr 
^abcn mir f)tuk'4 ©Ir b^ben fc!)r fcl)le(t)tf(J SlBettcr. fficldjen ^errn habcn @le 
bei tbm gffel)cn ? 3<^ ^«^f f^ fntipeber bon jencm flelncn itnabcn ober blefcm 
a)labct)fn gcbort. ©agen Sle ed Slicnianben. ©el tt)cld)era gleifd)cr l)i\hcn Sit 
blefeS fd)onc glelfd) unb bcl rocld)em a^acTcr biefc6 fnfdjt, m'l^t ©rob gcfauft? 
S^at 3cmanb irgenb ein Stiicf ^^abler '4 ^on mad fur einem fSRttaH f|)rld)t ^err 
a)hina mit^elnem $Batcr? SBoUen @ie etmad bon biefem gruntn '^l^e f)aben9 
SRein, id) banfe 3bnen, mein i^err. S^en l^aben <B\t geflern bei meinem better ge- 
fe^en? 3d) f)abe 9tiemanb bei ibm gefef)en. i^aben @ie dttoa^ Don meiaetn ^ifc^ 
genommen ? 9leiR, mein j^err, i(() \)abt 9Ud)td gcnommen. 

EXERCISE XUV 

For whom has the carpenter made this fine table? He has made it for 
my nephew's l>est friend. Have you heard any thing of that gardener ? 
Of which gardener do you speak? No, sir, I have not heard any thing of 
him. Whose child is this httle girl? What sort of wine will you have? 
I will have any good wine. Has any body done some thing to you ? No, 
sir, nobody has done me any thing. Every body speaks of that rich baker 
and this poor butcher. Which Mr. Meyer have you known? He has known 
either the old one or the young one. To whom nave you sent nothing ? To 
the youngest daughter of (the) Mr. Benz. In which street does your old 
uncle live ? Who has been l^ere ? What sort of a man was it ? It was a 
very tall man. I have heard it either of your father's cousin or of the old 
carpenter. Your baker has given some bread to this poor little boy. What 
(for a) bird have you sold to him ? Of which butcher has he bought this 
aog? Every body has heard it. To whom does this thimble belong ? It 
belongs to some lazy girl. To which ball has your brother gone ? To what 
kind of a school does your little sister go? Whom, or what, nave you seen? 
I have seen nobody, nothing. Your old friend speaks always either of his 
large house and garden, or of the beauty of his young niece. Some body 
has taken my new pencil. Have you received some thing of my father? No, 
sir, he has not given me any thing. Give that boy any good book. Did yon 
hear any thing new ? No, sir, I have not heard any thing new. 

I. RECAPITULATION. - 

^df Itxmt \tin I know him, I tm aoqnainied with him ; f cttnoi €!{< ihn ? do you know him ? er 
feimt mi^ he knows me ; {^ torif t€ I know it, I am aware of it; loiffat ^e ti do you know it? 
/v toti^ ti he knows it; nt<!^t mthr no more, not any more; tpieber a«;ain; sietnli^ pretty, totar* 
ftbly ; m6i ni4)t neither ; »ieflei^t perlu^w ; te, bort (for a more distant place) there. 

The house of that rich merchant is the largest and highest in the whole 
town. There comes a little boy. Whose child is this fine, little boy ? Bo 
you know it, sir ? Yes, madam, I know it. Do you know his father or 
mother? Yes, I know them both (beibe) very well (gut). Good morning, my 
dear friend. How are you this morning ? I thank you» sir, I am quite 
well again. You do not know me any more. yes, I know you ; you are 
Mr. Taylor. Where are you going? I am now going to the sister of (the) 
Mrs. Brown; do you go with me ? No, sir, Ijust(eben) come from this 
lady's house. Your liook is a very useful one, but this one is much more 
usefal, and that one is the most useful. Have you already seen my father's 
new horse? Yes, my friend ; I have seen it already very often. Send this 
boy your pencil; be haa none. I have already lent it to him. My sister's 
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Utile ^rl (haft) receiyed yesterday a beautiful cup from our ueighbor^fl son. 
Show it to me ; I have not yet seen it. What sort of weather is it to-day ? 
To-day it is much better weather than it was yesterday ; but it is pretty 
cold That is right ; cold weather is much more healthy than warm wea- 
ther. This afternoon it is warmer than it was this morning. You are not 
right, it is colder at present. This has been the coldest day of the whole 
winter. We don't know ; perhaps we shall (tDCrben) have a still colder, I 
do not wish it. Neither I (I neither). Charles is his oldest boy and Mary 
his youngest daughter. Mr. Smith's servant is here ; he has brought us a 
letter from our nephew and niece. Did you read it already? No, my dear 
brother, I did not (I have not read it). It is written with too white ink. 
What will you have, sir ? Give me a glass of old wine. Of which will you 
have, of this or that one ? Of the best. This one is the best ; I have no bet- 
ter. Bring us also some bread and butter. We have not any more butter 
(no butter more). We have enough ; we will go now. Good day, sir. I 
thank you, I wish you the same (baffelbc). 

Were you at the concert last evening (yesterday evening) ? No, sir, I 
was not there ; I was too unwell. Do you know where the nearest physi- 
cian resides ? We do not know, but that man knows it perhaps. We do not 
live here, but he lives here. The nearest physician is Mr. Hunt ; he lives 
on (in the) Vine street, in the new house of (the) Mr. Smith. He has sent this 
gentleman to the best and most renowned physician of the whole city. Have 
you been at the post-office ? Yes, sir ; I have been there. Did you hear 
any thing new? Yes, my friend, the America <has arrived in New York from 
Europe; Who (has) told you so ? I do not know any more, who it was. 
Where has your cousin gone ? He has gone to Germany with the older bro- 
ther of that young gentleman. The kingdom of Wirtemberg is not as large 
as the slate of Massachusetts. The city of Cincinnati is smaller than the 
city of Philadelphia. Of which child are 3'ou speaking ? Do you speak of 
my boy or of that of my sister ? I speak of no boy, but (fotibern) of that 
diligent girl. Our teacher's wife has given her a new, useful book. Do you 
know her ? yes, I know her quite well ; she is the youngest daughter of 
the President of the Central Bank (Nom. blc 6cntral»SJanf). So it is ; he is 
always right. Have you found again your cane ? No, I have not yet found 
it, I don't know where I lost it (I it lost have). I had received it from my 
best friend. How is your father to-day ? He is tolerably well ; he is now in 
the country. To whom does this large garden belong ? £very body is speak- 
ing of its beautv. I don't know to whom it belongs now (now belongs). 
Mr. Brashears (has) sold it yesterday to some rich merchant of our town. 
'Your cousin's daughter has promised me a new bonnet, but she has not yet 
given me any one. Where is my umbrella? I had lent it to you. Your 
nttle sister has taken it home. Whose servant is that woman ? She is either 
(the) Mrs. Brown's or (the) Mr. StolPs servant. With (at the house of) 
wliom do you live ? We live at our uncle's, but Charles lives in a room of 
that large house. Who has already again, taken my chair? Nobody has 
taken it ; here it is. Give a chair also to Miss Boll, she has none. I thank 
you, sir, for your kindness. Whence do you come? I come from the market j 
1 have bought there some meat and fruit. Every thing ($(Ued) is very dear. 
Are you now going home? Yes, sir. Is your father in (the) town? No, 
sir, he (has) departed for (to) New York this morning. He goes to New 
York very often. I never was there. Neither I. Give this poor boy some 
bread and water, he is very hungry and thirsty. Have ^rou not more bread 
for him, than this small piece ? No, but here is some fruit. That is enough 
€br me; I thank you very much (venr). Goodnight! 
5 
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EXERCISE XLY. 

NoA. Me, Hefe^ |«^ tReinc, snferc, ihtt levant, StuJit, 9frrbe 
thej these, those, my, our, their trees, cows, horses 
Oen. ber, biefer, iener, meimr, itnferer, i^rer 9ainne, StnU, 9ferbc oftheete. 
Dat. ten, biefen, ienen, mtitun, uafetctt, i^rcs Saumcn, Stviiftn, ^ferbeit to the ete. 
Aco. bic biefe, iene, meine, imfere, i^rc SMone, Au^e, l>ftrbe the etc. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Aoc. 



A5ne9&iune Aim trees bie, mdne fASwn 9aiuitt tbeyinyfliwtraei 

Vbontr Oaume of fine treeg ter,jiirater w6nm 9diuiie of the, » <• « 

d^6nen 9aumen to fine trees Itn, metnen fi^onen 9dumen to the, « « «< 

'<^ilRe f^vant fine trees bi< mciae f^not Oaume the, *< <* •< 



^r 9<mm the tree He Jhtl^ the cow ba< Zbier the animal 

ber Ba^ the tootb Me ^nab the hand UH Bataf the sheep 

ber ^i the foot bie 9tit| the nut baf 9t^t the right 

ber SqvUi the shoe bie Skmb the wall ba< ®ef(!beRf the jMresent 

MeXetmtnif the knowledge, jteimtniife knowledge, accomplishments; tielemany; nttr onl7(hnt>. 

Non. — ^There are fire diCFerent Plnral forms of the German nouns ; they take in the Plural 
either an additional termination of e or er or n or en, or no additional termination to the Sing. 
Vhe Plural in e take 1, monosyllable nouns in general ; the greater part of the monosyllable 
neuters oT a more frequent use, however, take the Plural in er ; masenline and feminina nouns 
modify their Towels a, o, tt, CM in a, o, fi, &tt, with few exoeptionn. 2, Nouns^ terminating in ni§, 
and 3, in i^eneral all neuter and masouline nouns of the first declension, not terminating in t^unl, 
cl, en, er, 4ien and tein. 

Pronouns, and Adjectives, not preceded by an article or pronoun* take in the Floral tha nm» 
terminations as thedefimtive article. 

AdJectiTes preceded by the article or any pronoun, take in all cases of the Plural m- 
The Dative Pluril of declinable words terminates invariably in n* 

S5cl n)eld)cm Sd)nclbcr l^abcn 61c bicfc fd)6ncn WSdfc gcFauft? (Scben (glc 
mir fd)n)ar3e ©Icifliftc. SBlc bide (StudTc moUen 6ic l^aben ? Sic f|)rid[)t Imnier 
nuc Don fallen unb (Eoncerten, unb nid)td bon i^ren fd)led)ten Jtenntnlffen 
^le gugc biefcr flcincn %i\6)c unb @tul)lc finb ju ^od). ffiel|e SBdnbc flnb 
fd)6n. Dcr Scbrer unfcrer jungen greunbe ^t jmel langc SBricfc er^altea 
(Bdnt Helnen @o^nt f))red)en enttoeber bon jungen ^unben, Stuf)tn unb 8d)afen, 
ober bon l^ren grogen StodPen. Wldn ©ruber ^at i^i^en gotbene Wlnge unb 
biele fc^one ®efd)enfe bon 9(lert)»?)orf gebrac^t. Slnb 8le fd^on auf jenen ©ergeu 
gemefen ? Bon melcben ^rud)ten moHen ®lc l^abcn ? 3ci) njiU Don biefen grojen 
fliiffen b^ben. 6r bat bie ftute nieiner jungeren ©obne ju ft^in genwd)t. ©er 
i)at meine ncuen <Bd)ubc genoramen? I)le Slrate unferer groften ©tdbte b^^fn 
eS fo gemad)t. .&err Sftotbfd)ilb ifl ber greunb blelcr itonige. dr \}at nur feine 
fd)led)teflen ©Surae berfauft. (Bit fprecben biel bon 8Red)ten, unb f)abtn febic 
3Me iage unb 9ldd)te flnb biefen ^(vh^ febr fait getoefen. 34) ^a^f nocb nie 
fd)6nere ^bi^re gefeben. 3Me itenntnlfTe biefed Jungen JJlannefi flnb beffer, aid 
bie ^\)xcr flelglgen greunbe. 2cb W>^ f^ entmeber ^t)vcn SJldgben ober S^tea 
@5^nen gefagt. ^elne ^a^nc unb $dnbe flnb nl4)t rein. 

, EXERCISE XLVI. 

New York and London are large and beaatiful cities. Your eousin't 
knowledge (Plur.) is not very great. How many kings have faithful friends? 
This old man speaks only of his many animals and the trees in his garden. 
He has promised my' little sobs large canes and fine rings. The feet of your 
new chairs are higher than those of the tables. Have you already given 
some water to our horses, cows, sheep, and dogs ? The days are omy in 
the summer much longer than the nights. The water of many cities is 
not so good as this. Caroline's brother has great accomplishments. Th6 
large walls of this old house are veir strong. The teeth of my three vounger 
■onji have always been very bad. Thesa fins hones belong (gef^^ren) W tw« 



rieh pfaynekmi. How maay pieces have yon? I ha/re ealy four nvts. Mj 
imole has given our friexids many rieh wresente. The mountains of Italy 
and Germany are higher than those of England* These fine bonnets are 
for young serrants. Have you no better pencils ? He speaks much of the 
rights of good friends. These shoes are too large for your small feet. You 
have very dirty hands. We have not markets enough in our city. Sfe wat 
at only two balls this winter. 

EXERCISE XLVII. 

Ut Ibitl the thief tat @<l^ff the ship htt fCtuS the river 

bar 9efa^ the enemy ba< Sfafft the year Me Vtaai the moam 

ber ^ieg the war bal Q^efe^ the law bcr ®ebratt(t the use, eiuton 

ber Vtvnat the month bal ®eri^t the eonri bet •enerat the general 

ba< 9teer the aea ber f^\^ the fieh 

amerlfmrif^ American; mti^V^ European; endlifA English ; beutf^ German; froniSfTf^ frenA; 
Derfc^itben different, several ; wettlg, ttentge few ; aue all ; f!e ge^dren they belong ; u gttt, e# ifk, 
tf ftttb there is, there are. 

KoTi 1. — ^The above nouns take the Plural in t* 

NoTx 2.— When the word "there" is not positively used as adverb of plaoe, it is not translated by 
ba or hetit but by H* (3e< ift, tt fiitb (there is, there are) in general is used, when the expressed 
propositioa is a deiinite, positive, and evident one, ti gibt, when it is a more general one, as : e§ 
finb ju btete ©tuble in btefem 3intmer there are too many chairs in this room, ti gtbt biefetf ^abr «ttf 
jbbjl there is much fruit this year. 

3c6 ^abc njenigc beffere unb fd)5ncre (Sc!)lffc gefeben, aI9 bleft anicriranifd)ett. 
SBafbington l)attc nici)t fo Diele gute ®enerale, aid 9{a))oleon. (Sin Sal^r bat 
Strotf SKonatc, unb tin SWonat ^at brcijig ^agc. ftcrr tRcler f)at ble beftcn 
bcutfcften unb franaoflfc^cn fficlnc. dS gibt In nnfercr ®tabt febr bieic Dlcbc 
tinb SRaufc. €ln guter aWenfd) l^at menige gcinbe. Die amcrifanifd>en Oi^- 
brauci)c flnb berfcbicben bon ben euroJ)aifd)en. Der 9KifTlffibl>i unb ©Ziffouit flnb 
bie grogten glfiffc ^merifad. Stn (in bem) SWeerc gibt e6 gregc unb fteine gifd^. 
$)lc ®enera!e fprccben biel bon Jtriegcn. llnfere ®erid)te baben neue Qkbrdu(bc 
gemad)t. SBem gcl^oren biefe berfdjiebenen ©rlefe? 3n biefem 2anbe gibt e« bielc 
au6ge3ei(f)nete unb t)iele fd)led)te (Skfefte. Died flnb beutfd)e grudge, aue 3abr« 
f)<ihtn einert grubting, <Soinmer, i^erbft unb SBinter. 6inb allt englifd)^ unb 
franjofifclje Sd)iffe in bem grojjen enrobaifd)en ilriege? td finb toenige ©durac 
ouf Jcnen ©ergen. Die oinerifanifcben ©efctje flnb nidjt febr r>er1<!)iebcn bon 
ben englifcben. 3n mi(i)fn SJlonaten ifl bad fcbSnfle ffietter? €« gibt biete 
unb berfd)iebenc ®erid)tc in unfcrem Sanbc. 9lur menige biefer ®d)lffe ge^^dren 
ben geinben. 3n biefem glufle gibt e6 iucnlge gifcl)e. • 

EXERCISE XLVIII. 

How many years and months old is he ? He is ten years and seven months 
oH. Our German friends have many good customs in their country. There 
are very few thieves in our city this year. We speak of the great European 
war. The English and French generalei' have been very fortunate. These 
American ships belong all to one man. In the sea there are more large 
than Small fisn. He has only few enemies ; but these few are very bfl3. 
In which laws have you read' tiiat? There are different courts in our city. 
The American nuts are not as good as the European ones. What is the 
custom in your country? In the largest German cities there is not fire so 
often (not so often fire) as in Cincinnati. The French customs are very 
different from those of our friends in New England. Are there many mice 
in this old house ? No, sir, there are only a few. Some thief has taken 
my English pencils. He speaks of the wars of Alexander the Great. These 
Vlack hats do not belong to my eons: but these white ones belong to them. 
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What (wfaieii) months ha^ thirty-one days 7 All those ships (hftTe)arriTed 
yesterday. There are too many chairs in this room. The old general has no, 
or very few, enemies. The courts have given them more rights than the 
laws. The rivers flow (Ptegen) into (in) the sea. What (which) are the 
largest fish ? The whales (IBaUfifd)). 

EXERCISE XLTX. 

tor Sltaim- the maa, mal« person, M 10uA the book te< Ainb the child 

husband bad ji)a^ the roof ted Jlkib the dron 

ber 9^(b the forest t>a< 2)orf the Tillage bad Sanb the country 

ber Surm the worm ba« Si the egg bud £d<|^ the hole 

ba« %mt the office (official situation) ba« Q)(ae the glass bad @i^(oi the c&stle 

bad Sonb the ribbon bad fyoA the house bod IBolf the people, nation 

bad SBtlb the picture bad «u^n the chicken ber Steid^tf^Hm the wealth, riches 

bad 93(att the leaf bad Aalb the calf bic £eute peoplr, persons 

elnlftf some, a few 

NoTS 1. — ^The aboye nouns take in the Plural er ; this Plural form haye : 1, eight monoojllable 
masculines; 2, the greater part of the monosyllable neuters of a more firequeuc use ; 3, nouns 
terminatiug in tl^um (Plural ti^umet) ; 4, six neuters with the prefix ge i bad ®ema(^ the room, 
bad (9emut^ the mind, bad ®ewanb the dress, bad ®ef<((e^t the gender, sex, bad ®ejt(^t the taee, 
bad (Sefyenfl the ghost, spectre. All nouns taking er in the Plural modify thie a, p, it, au. 

NoTK 2. — £«tte signifies people in the meaning of men, persons, folks, and is only used in tb« 
Plural. Nouns compound with 'SisaiXi take, in the Plural, usually 2cute, instead of Snaimer^ as : 
Jtaufleitte merchants. 

^iefe SRdnncr l^aben bcm ©olfc imter erl^lten. S5^el(f)en i^inbcrn gc^oren biefe 
S3ud)er? SOkiit Sater ift fd)on in blden 2anbern gemefen. Die guten J^onige fmti 
Don if)ren ©olfcrn geliebt. 3fnc reidjien i^aufleutc I)akn imraer bIc fd)6ntlea 
S3aiiler. ^iefe j^inber ^ben 3bre j^ut)ner genommen; einige %tuit f)aben ed 
gcffben. Urn Slbein (Rhine) in Deutfd)lanb gibt e8 Diclc @d)lo|Ter. iJie ^dd)et 
biffcr aitcn, l)obcn ^aufer finb fef)r fd)led)t. Sr ()at mir nur dnige menigc Bilber 
gegeben. »on hiem ^at bcr SUeljger biefe 5tdlber gcfauft ? !Die ^leiber reldjer 2eute 
flab fd)oner, alS bic armer. I)iefc grojcn !D6rfer ftaben fd)6ne SSdlber. iBlr 
fpre(i)en Don ben 9leid)t^umern btefer Scanner, ©ringen 8le uh8 frif(t)e (Jier. 
Sliter ^dfe (cheese) ^at oft SBiirnier. SBIe Diele ®ldfer ©ier tooUcn <B\t r)aben? 
5tarl \)(xi immer 5i6d)er in feinen beflen Jlleibern. Die ©dume unfercr fcfconen 
SBdlbcr ^aben nur nod) einlgc S3idttcr. Da8 amerifanifd)e SSoif \)ai raebr 8led)tc, 
al8 bie euro|>difd)ett SSoIfer. O^aS Slint beS ^rdfibenten ifl bafi ()nd)|lc in Slraerifa 
3n|DeIci)en jeud)ern flnb blcfe S3ilbcr gcmcfen ? ®eben Sic mlr ein Slatt ^a|)icr[ 



EXERCISE L (Ucbung funfalg). 

The roofs and walls of old houses are often still very strong. All these 
young men are carpenters. In those countries there are man^ large and 
rich cities and villages. We have got many eggs from our chickens this 
year. Will you have so large glasses for your small pictures? lie has 
given my little children some very fine books. The nations of Europe are 
Bot happy. The trees of these forests have all large worms. Rich people 
always will have still more riches. This man has too many offices. We 
have seen pictures of the different castles of Italy. This large flower hae 
only a few leaves. Caroline has always the finest dresses and ribbons. 
Mr. Smith and his sons are the most contented men of our village. Their 
cows and calves are the finest. -Were many people at the concert ? Have 
you read already some German books t There are some holes in the walls of 
these new houses. Sow many leaves has this book? •. My children have 



fband some eggs in jour jard. The dresses of old people are wanner than 
those of young people. The merchants are tiie richest men of our town. 
The highest offices are not too high for him. Your new dress has already 
three holes. 

EXERCISE U- 

ber X>flitf^ the G«lnnaa Me 9ime fh« p6«r Me ffftbel the Ikbto 

ber ftranjofe th« Frenchmta bie Jtirf^ the cherry Uc €tetter the tax 

ber Sivffe the Russian bit ZtCMhe the grap* bk ^nfe( the island 

ber Znvtt the Turk He fftattc the rat bie JcArtoffel the potato 

ber 9)2atrofe the sailor* He (Babel the fork bie Slegef the role 

bie @tuttbe the hour bie 9tabel the needle bie $(tt4nd(nte the ezoeptfam 

bie ®o^e the week bie SLufier the oyster ta< 9luge the eye 

bie @eltc the side^ pag^ bie Oibd the Bible UH Snte the end ; reif ripe. 

NoTK. — ^The above nouns take in the Plur. n ; this Plural Ibrm — a third one^bare : 1) the 
ITouns terminating in e, except only thorse neuters, which hare the prefix ge ; 2) the femin. ter» 
minating in er and et, except bie Stutter and bie Xoi^tt, which have in the Hural bie 9lfitter« bie 
:^5(^ter. 

Der jDeutf^e is declined like an adjective : ber Deutf^e the German, eiu 3)eutf^r a German. 

4^aben 8ie fd)on bie gabein Olieaert'd gdefen ? Die 3:urren unb SflufTen finb im- 
mer ^einbe f)fn>efen. SHeine ^od)ter ^aben ^f)vt 92i(f)ten nod) nid)t gefcben. SBie 
bieie Statrofen finb auf jenen grolen 3d)iffen ? Die Berge biefer fleinen 3nfeltt 
^nb fef)r bod). S){e{ne greunbe l^aben biefen i^erbfl bon i^ren reifen Srauben ben 
beften S8ein gemad)t. 3n aden biefen neuen. fd^onen ^aufern gibt ed flUatten 
anb SRaufe. S!Barum l^aben Sie feine Aaijen ? ^aben Sie biefed Sabr fd)on frt- 
td)e Qluflern gegeffen ? Die granaofen finb ^6flld)e geute, unb bie Deutfc^n jlnb 
offen (frank* sincere) unb treu. I6ei melc^en jtaufleuten ^aben @ie 3^re neuen 
Mabein^ unb ®abefn gefauft? SBie Diele SSod)en ^t ein 3a^r ? SQBir f)abtn in ben 
(unerif<inifd)en ed)ulen bie ©ihel gelefen. SBie biele 8eiten f)at biefeS ^ud) ? .Der 
ganae Staat Sttntvt&t) hc^al)lt (pays) nid)t mebr ®teuern, aid bie Stabt €incin« 
nati. Diefe 9legein fyaben ju mek Kudna^men. S(uf lDeid)em SUarfte baben @ie 
biefefd)onenJtartoffeln gefauft? SBie biele 8tunben ^at eineSBod)e? 3ene bofen 
JInoben tyibcn alU nnfere S3imen unb ^irf4)en genommen. ^err Sutber fyxt in 
Cincinnati immer bie beften Sd)eeren gemad)t; er ifl ein Deutfd)er. Die ®6^nc 
iinb ^od)ter biefer jungen V^iitter finb fd)on mel^r, aid a^l^n Sa^re ait SSie biele 
Deutfd)e unb granaofen gtbt ed inKmerifa? ^f}x biele; id) toti% nic^t genaa 
(exactly), mie Diele. 

EXERCISE Ln. 

Our streets are not yery clean. How many hours have eight days f Mr. 
Smith has the best oysters in our city. The cousins (fern.) of these young 
boys have been very siek. These fresh cherries and pears belong to my 
little nephews. The Frenchmen are on the side of the Turks in their war 
with the Russians. The rules of our book are very short and have few ex- 
ceptions. We had this year many rats and mice in our house. That young 
German has given my daughters these good English needles. Bring us 
deaner forks. The doors of all our larger churches are too small. We have 
found the best potatoes at that merchant's. These mothers have lost their 
daughters. Will you have some of these fine, ripe grapes ? The French are 
no better sailors than the Germans. The taxes for our schools are not too 
high. Mrs. Taylor h'as bought forty Bibles for the poor. This French prince 
has six servants. My daughters and boys were not at school for (''for'' 
is not translated) five or six weeks. On this page are only two fables. The 
Suidwich Islands do not yet belong to (jU) America. Mr. Wood has brought 
two large lions from Africa. His nieces have bought their new scissors of 
those Frenchmen. The mothers are often too good for their children. 



htt Safer the father 

ber i^ruber the brother 

htt €^n>ager the brother-in-lair 

ter ®arttn the garden 

tcr So^el the bird 

l^er ^pfel the apple 

ber 9lagel the nail 

ber .^fen thtt port 

MrOfcn the stove 
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EXERCISE UII. 

ber ^tiefet the boot 

ber £ off el the spoon 

ber eilvijfet the key 

ber Xetter the cellar 

ber iDtaler the painter 

ber !Hi(bter ttiejudite 

ha$ AiiTen the cushion, pillow 

ba< @egel the f^ail 

bal Ufcr the shore 



baf Jta^lteT the chapter 
ber ^^merifaner the Amaricia. 
ber (£uroj)aer the European 
ber (Englanber the ISn^lishnuui 
ber Spanier the Spaniard 

Sponten Spain 

fpanifd^ Spaaish 

tie liebes they loye, Uke« 



KoTi. — A fourth Plnral form we hare In those nouns, whose tetniination Is the same in the 
Kom. Plur. and Nom< Sing. ; to this claRS belong masoul. and neuter nonns terminating in tx, ti, 
en, c^en* tein, and bie Viutter and bte Stouter ; the nine masc. in the first column above and few other 
mascul. modify the vowels a, o, it, au« 2)er Setter the cousin, and ber 9aner the peasaat* take in 
the Plur. an n, bie Settfnt, Sauem. 

Die Ufer be8 D^io-gluffe^ flnb f*oa. ©ie gei^t c« S^ren Jungen jSd^toagcrnf 
(Jd gc^t if)Dcn fcf;r gut. 9)kinc jungeren ©ruber lieben raeine 8d)h)eflern rocf)r, 
(lie micfe. Die ©efetje finb aud) fur bie iRid)ter gemod)!. ©on tt>em l^aben Sic 
biefe fd)6nrn SSogel er^alten ? SSir F^aben bie beften tlei)fel unfercr jmei grogen 
©drten berfauft. Die Sdter unb SJiutter finb bon i^ren guten itinbern geliebt. 
i)aft i^onigreld) (S))anien t)at biele auftgejeidjaetc ^afen. Sene ®d)lffe mit ben 
grogen melften Segeln geftoren einigen dngtdnbern. ®a8 fur Defen ^aben ®ie 
gefauft? ffiic biele 9ldgel tDOden @ie ^aben? ©ic 3nfei ^viba gei)6rt nt>^ bca 
Spaniern, unb nid)t ben ^merifanern. $Bo finb bie neuen Sd)luffel fur ben Stti* 
ler? Unfere ©c^ufler Ijaben immer bie beften Sd^uf^t unb ©tiefel geraa^t. Wt 
biele Stapitti I}at biefed fleine S3ud) ^ 9Retne Settern gef^en nad) ©banien. Sinb 
fle (Suropder obcr Slnierifaner? ©ringen 8re unfi Kuftern unb trKd)c SReffcr, ®a* 
belrt unb 26ffet. (£r ^at bie meiflen ©ilber ber befferen ffllaier €uro|>ad gefel^. 
SDiefe S)idbd)en finb bie peijigften Sd)uler unferer (©d)ule. Die tngldnber lieben 
bie beutfc^en, franj6|lfd)cn unb f|)anifd)en SBeine. Der befle greunb meiner Bet- 
tern ifl ein tflid)ter. Die beutfd)en ©auern finb bie beften unb fleijigfltn in «me» 
rifa. ilenncn Sie bie grduleln ®d)raibt? D \a, n>ir fenncn fie fe^r gut. 



EXERCISE UV. 

The teachers love their diligent pupils. The shortest chapters of thai 
"book are the best. These Spaniards speak much of their ships and sails. 
The highest court of the country has nine judges. There are many butch- 
ers, bakers, and painters in our large city. The ports and shores of ISpain 
are very fine. These gardens belong to my rich brothers-in-law. The 
fathers of these girls and boys were at our school yesterday. The Ameri- 
cans aud Englishmen like oysters. My brothers have found these little 
birds in the forests. For whom haye you brought these forks, knives, and 
spoons ? You have holes in your new boots. My cousins do not like oat 
large stoves. (The) Most merchants of (the) Main street are Europeans* 
The mothers of those poor girls were the daughters of an Englishman. 
Your cousin's servant has lost my new keys. Those men are Spanish sai* 
lors. In the different ports of America are always many English ships. 
The Misses Wanz are handsome girls. 1 have bought these horses, cows 
and calveh from some German peasants. Not all Europeans like America. 
I have eaten with him your good apples and pears. Do you know whose 
children are those polite boys ? Jfo, sir, I don't know ; I had never yet 
seen them. How are the young friends of your cousins ? They are pretty 
well; they are going to New York with their fathers. 
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EXERCISE LY« 

ta« 9ett the bed He ^fli^t tbe duty Ue SQa^f the choice, eleetSon- 

M ^ernb the shirt hit (Sd^UK^t tbe bikttle bie (Siantf (baft tbe quaUty 

ba< ^rj the heurt Me e^tift the writing Me grei^t tbe liberty, ~ 

ba« £)br the e«r Mc ®<bulb tbe debt Me fOtetnuna tbe opioioa 

ba« dttfett the insect Me Z^at the deed, act, actton Me fabiafeit the abiUty 

ha» Statut tbe statute, ntgolation Me Ubr tbe watch, clock Me ^otuir^ie the monarchj 

Me Srt the kind Me SDett tbe world Me Stepubfil tbe republic 

Me Oonf the bank Me Beit tbe time Me 9>erfon tbe person 

Me %xcai the woouui Me B«i^ the number, numeral Me ^ugenb the virtue. 

iebtr, iebe, jkbel erexy, each; Ma eyecytfaaas, all; beja^t paid. 

Kon 1.— A fifth and last Plvral form is tbait witti the tevarinatfon «n; thia farm take 1, of 
peuters only tbe above six ; the same take in theOen. Sing, i, but ^tti in the Qen. .^erjeni, Dat> 
i^r jen ; % tbe above glren and a few other mowMyll. iBinin ; 2, aU p<Mly«yUable femin. with tha 
exception of those terminating in ni§, el and er, iad a few tenninating in (unft and flu&t, whieh 
take t; and 4, all mascul. of the so called second or new dedension, given in ExercTST, and a 
I!bw other mascul. of a mixed declension (see Kxere. 67> 

NoTS 2. — All nouns terminating in el (not having tbe prefix ge)> IM^ ^^ f(^fl« 1010 and hi Wi 
of tbe feminine gender. 

flfle§ f)at fcinc 3ett. SBlr l^abcn in ben SWonaten gebruar unb 9fobemI>er ©all- 
ien gf^aM (had). Diefe ®enerdle finb mit it}Ttn altenSoibaten in bielen <&d>la(^- 
ten gemffen. 3fne !6anfen fyxbtn nit i^rc @d)ulbeii beaall^It. Sebed 9kd)t f)at 
feine ^f[i(i)ten. ^ie j(if[en unferer ticuen S^ttett fitib ju ^rt. ^ie ^erjen ber 
flRrnfc^ llnb t)erfd)ieben tr ^t U^ren aiitx 9(rten. (£6 finb in ber SBeU mrl^r 
IRonarc^ittn,Ql9 0le)}Ul>(ifen. .^left jungen SRdnner l^ben feliHr gnie ^a^igfriten 
nnb (Sigenfd)aften. 9Ba9 ifl bie ^o(f)fle $fri4)l eineS feben iRenfd)en? 3n ilmerifa 
gtbt ed Dtele Snfeften. Die grauen ^abcn oft bit t>erfd)iebenflen SWeinungen; 
3* ^abe blefen ^erfonen bie @(i)riften Sl)afe6|)exirc'« berfanft. Seber «merifan« 
fpric^t t)Dn ben %f)attn iener j^lben. iReine IBettern I^a6en franfe Qiugen unb 
D^rcn. ^e (Spanter finb gute J(atl^oiifen. Die ndc^en Skt^ien ^nb im gi:u^« 
linge. md^ ailt ^enf(^n finb gtuifltd) in ber grei^it. tDie 3a^ feiner (Bd^l* 
ben ift jn gro|. d^r l^at HHed fur feine itinber get^an. SSBie biele i^entben inibea 
©it biffen reid)en i&erren gemad^t ? Diefe ©tatuten geben (give) ben fprdflbenten 
au bieie 9{ed)te unb %rtfi)t\Un. ^ie ^erren @d)mib ^aben t^r meifled Qbtib in le* 
nen S^anfen t>eriDreu. ^ute (ligenfd)aften finb nid)t immer ^ugenben. 3n einer 
9ttpumi fyxi iebe ^rfbn g(eid)e (equal) 9ted)te unb ^flii^ten. 

EXERCISE LVI. 

In those forests there are many insects. I have heard of overy good ac- 
tion of this man. (The) Liberty is the mother of great men. These gen- 
tlemen have very different opinions. Our tailor has also made shirts of all 
kinds. (The) Most women like their duties. We have greater liberties ia 
a republic than in a monarchy. The best banks of our city have lent him 
money. I never have seen worse beds, than these. Have those persons 
paid all their debts ? , Your cousins (masc.) have very few virtues. Good 
generals and soldiers like battles. I have insects in my ears. The hearts 
of these ricih people are harder than stones (ber ©tein). 3how us the 
statutes of those banks. I was sick at (au) the time of the election. These 
merchants have watches of every kind. Have you already read the writings 
of Schiller? These women have told us every thing. These are hard times. 
The abilities and qualities of Mr. Smith for that office are quite new to me. 
Your numbers are not well written. There are only six republies in En* 
rope. I have paid four dollars for each of these clocks. There are many 
unhappy men Ia this world. !f hose mevohants have doM their duty, bul 
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hare lost erery thing. Kindness is the greatest and best quality of your 
cousin's heart. We have no more elections this year. 

EXERCISE LVII. 

tal f[ttge the eye Hv Untert^ the tnldeet Ki< Dam^ftevt the ftesmhoat 

ber Donor the doctor ber Setter the cousin ba« Damyff^^iff the steamship 

ber Sla^bar the neighhor  bie SiFrnKibtt the ntltroad 

ber @ee the lake ber j^o)»f the head ber ©(breibtifi^ the writing deik 

ber ©eiuitor the ranator bal Jtoi»f»e^ ) a^ ^,k^m^A%^ ^* ©i^retbebu^ the copy-hook 

ber Stoat the state bie Stiy^fSAmetm) "••^»«» ta« Xinten^f the ioiataii4 

ber @4^mer) the pain ber Vamff Uie ateam, vapor «. 

!Die (Vefe^ge^img the legislature, legislation ; bie fteQiertmg the goTemment, reign ; ber (Ket»r5fcR« 
tntt the representatlye ; ba« SRitglteb (PI. er) the member; bet Congrefi the congress; ber 6eik(t 
the senate; bie 9)erelni0tcit ®taatea the united States; i^ ffcibt geliabt Hiarehad; i^ ^tte 0e^^ 
I had had. 

Non 1 — ^The 8 neuters Oett, ipemb, ^er), C(r, 3nfett, 6tttttt, 9[ti0<, and boi Cube (the end), and 
the aboTe masculinen, from Doftor down to Setter, together with a few other maseuUne*, have a 
ttdxed declension; they are declined in the Singular in the first declension, i. e. take in the Gkn. 
I, but in the Plural in the second declension, L e. have in all cases the termination a or oi* 

Nozv 2.--<Compound nouns take their gender from the last component. 

S^at ber ©ol^n bed aittn !Doftor9 ®turm 3^re l[agen gefe^n ? SReined Qetterd 
grau ^at geflern ben ganjen Jlag Jto)>ffd)merjen gel^abt. Unfereft 9lad)bar8 SoI)tt 
ifl SJ^itglieb bed (Eongreffed. 9Bir ^aben auf unferen gro|en 8eeen bie fd)onfteif 
unb beflen fDampfboote. ^aben <Bk ben S^rief bed ®enatord (Sb<ife gelefen? iDie 
IBereinigten Staaten bon Hnierifa finb ein fe^r groged Sanb. 8)Ut n)eid)er (Sifen- 
ha^n ge^en Sit nac^ 92em-9orf ? 8)2ein 8d)reibebud) unb bad 3;intenfag finb in 
bem 8d)reibtifd) ; bringen @ie mir fie. i^otten ®ie fc^on geflern J(o))fn)el[) gef^abt ? 
fRtin^ ^oPtor, id) ^abe ed geftern nod) nid)t gel[)abt ^ie (gefetjgebung eined 
Staated \)ai att)ei ^dufer, ben ®enat unb .bad j^aud ber 9te))rdfentanten. 3<^ 
l^abe nod) inimer einen (5d)mera in meinem 9(uge. ^ie S^titgiieber bed Senatd finb 
nod) nic^t abgereifl. Die Untertf)aneR ber meiflen Siegierungen @uro|>ad ^aben 
mel^r ¥flid)ten, aid 9it^tt. aue unfere 9{ad)barn in iener 8tra|e finb Doftoren 
getoefen. «[uf bem ©ee (fcrie finb immer fe^r fd)6ne 35ambffd)iffe gewefen. Die 
Wegierung unb bie ®efeftgebung ber Cereinigten ©taaten araerifa'd finb oft Der^ 
fd)iebener SReinung. Unfere Senatoren uitb 9lle))rdfentanten l^aben biefed 3a^r 
nid)t biel get^an. 9Bo finb S^re @d)reibebud)er? ®eben ®ie mir me^r ^inte ia 
mein ^iatenfa|. Die (Sifenba^nen unfered Staatd finb fe^r gut. 

• 

EXERCISE LVIII. 

. The son of your neighbor is the best friend of our doctor. America has 
many large lakes. His cousin's child has always had only one oye. Those 
steamboats go to New Orleans, and this railroad goes to Indianapolis. Wo 
speak of the legislature of the United States of America, and not of that of 
the State of Ohio. The governments are not always loved by the people. 
He was formerly (e^mald) a subject of the Queen of England, but is now a 
Member of (the) Congress. My sister had the headache yesterday; but she 
is much betl^r to-day. Who has had my inkstand ? Nobody has had it; 
it was in your writing desk. Do you like the color of that steamship ? My 
cousins have bought me some new copy-books. Every State has two Sena- 
tors in the Congress of the United States of America ; the number of the 
Representatives is different. The two doctors Smith are members of our le- 
gislature. In the country we had three German neighbors. Bring me 
Siat inkstand and your cony-book. Our steamboats and railroads are re- 
nowned. Mr« Ejsg wa« the Presidjmt of the Senate. Have you still th« 
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Hkdache, and are your eyes not yet "better? My eyes are better, Wt notuj 
head. The government of the United States has sent him to England. 

EXERCISE LIX. 

Me Cltem the psrenta Me 9<{nnc{bcr| pantalooni, CHern liutor 

Me Q}ef4^irlfler siBters and brothers Me ippfen S breeches 8Bei(na^ten CSirlrtmM 

Me Scute people, persoos Me dinlunfte the income, rexenue Me Berfen holy dajg, rrn^ 

tiOD-tiOM. 

2>er OeMente the mftlrierTsnt, eht SeMenter a male eerrant. 

Vtx 8efaimtc ebt Oefannter the, an acquaintance ; Ux 9ertMmtte, ehi Qertoattbter the, a relatlov^ 
relative, kinsman ; ber i^rembe, ein Srember the, a stranger; ber ibeamtt, ein Oeantter the, an ollloer 
(clvil-offlfer); ber ®cfanbte, ein ©eianbter the, an ambassador; ber Of^^fer the (military) oiBoer; 
ber da^ltait the captain; ber Sttttff theoouraffe; nnUl^ia courageous; (eMtbet cultivated, w«ll-edu> 
eateJ; bef(||eiben modest: feU^rt learned, literary; ^ol} proud, haughty; ebe( noble; ««igeite^ni 
agreeable, pleasant; vnterl^Itenb entertaining, amusing ; eben just; ami^, mcaa^ mcf»i)ti musa/ 
s ; er liebt he Ij^ves, likes. 

NosK l.-*Tfae above nouns ftom dlttxn to 9etien and few others arc used ouly in the Plural. 

NoTi 2. — All Adjectives may be used siibstsntively, as: ttt QMe^r^e the learned man, ehi Oe* 
lel^rter a learned man ; Qciner one ; jtetner no one., none, no man. The Substantive Adjectives Oc« 
Mattel etc. to Qefonbte have no corresponding Adjectives ia English. 

NoTB 3. — As . . . as is fo . . . toie, when two qualities of one subject, or two sulijectt in r^^anl 
to one quality, are oo^^)ared and affirmed to be equal ; otherwise it is fo , . « all. 

SJlcin ffiertoanbter liebt felne (SUcrn eben fo fe^r, aid fetac ®cfd)tt)t1lcr. $Dlc 
dinfiinfte biefed S3eamteii fitib grojser, aid bie unfered ®efanbten in ^ranfrei^. 
Scner Offiater tt>ax Iminer eben fo rautbigi tt)ic bcfd)eibfn. Jteiner melncr ©efanft- 
ten l)at fo toicl SJliitl), alS ber itapitdn jeneS I^ampfbooti «n Cflern unb ®eih- 
na(i)ten t)ahen ivir J^rten. (gin ^bienter jened befd)eibenen gremben f^at mir 
biefen ©rief raeiner SSermanbten nebrad)!. aWand)er Oelebrte ifl nid)t fe unter- 
baltcnb, al6 beln ©efannter. i)er Umija^ig niU i(^ra ifl mir ber anqene^raftt. 
2)iefcr CfpJiier f)at ein eben fo ebleft, trie ftoljed S^erj^. 3encr grembe f)at nieinen 
Cltcrn unb ©efcblpiilern biefe ®efd)enfe gegeben. ©iner biefer ©eamten bat e6 mir 
gefagt. ^ie 9leid)en ftnb oft eben fo flolj, mie ungebilbet. liefer S3efannte mei** 
ned Sruberd liebt ein unterbottenbed &ud) mebr, aid ein gelel^rted. 3ft biefer 
SRann ber j^err jened iBebienten? 9Iein, ed ifl ber S3ebiente bed englifd)en ®efanb- 
ten. 34) babe mand)en angenebmen 9(benb in feinera ^aufe 5Ugebrad)t (spent, > 
passed). I)ie j(inber (ieben SBeibnad)ten. 3ener 8d)neiter ^t mir man^e ^o- 
fen gemad)t. 3ebermann fbrid)t ban bem 92utb unb bem eblen ^er^en ]ened 
itapitdnd. ®efanbte flnb nid)t immer gute Skamte. 

l^ROISE LX. (tlebung fe^a<9)- 

This amusing stranger is as modest, as well educated and learned. Where 
are your younger sisters and brothers ? I do not know it ; they are not at 
home. None of all these officers was as noble and courageous as that ae- 
quaintance of my brother. We have no vacation in our school at Easter, 
but at Christmas. To-day the weather is just as pleasant as it was yester- 
day. Many a poor man loves money as much as a rich one. This young 
man is a servant of the French ambassador. The captain of that unfortu- 
nate steamship was just as courageous as your relation. The income of 
that (civil) officer is as great as that of many a rich merchant of our city. 
Our tailor has made those fine pantaloons for that haughty stranger. Ins 
brothers and sisters hafe as eood abilities as your new acquaintance. 
Their parents are very agreeable people. This learned man has lent me 
many an amusing book ; but none was so amusing, as this one. This high 
(military) officer is the next relation to (of) my friend. One of these strang- 
ers is the Spanish ambassador. They are just as proud as two lions, i 
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hATe boa^t these new pftntaloons for my servant This captain has £b0 
noblest heart ; his kindness is as great and noted as his courage. How muck 
revenue has the State of New York? Many a German likes this country 
more than Germany. Our vacation-time was not very pleasant this year. 
This modest servant loves his master and his mistress [bit ^rrin) just as 
much as his parents. 

EXERCISE LXI. 

sing, ber meinige He mefttige hai meiitige Plar. Me meiitidot \ 

] ber meine bie meine bad meine bie metnen ? mine. 

tneiner metne taeined neiite ) 

ber Deini0e, ber Detne or Deiner thloe ber ttnfrtge, ber tmfre or unferer oun 

ber fefartge, ber felne or felner hte ber tfurigc, ber (Jure or 4urer| -o„— 

ber t^rlge, ber ibre or ibter hcrt ber Sbrige, ber Sbre or Qb^er J ^ 

ber felnlge, ber felne or felner iu bet Ibrlge, ber Ibce or Ibrer theirs.^ 

Der ItmtiM of to-day or this day's; ber 4«ftrige of yesterday or last day's; bte 3eitttn0 the new*- 
paper; berSerfianb the intellect; terGtoIj the pride; bad latent the talent; ber ®rimbfa( th« 
principle; nebcndwilrblg amiable, lovely ; geborfam obedient ; b^bfi^ pretty, nice, fine ; i^^iiAnglyi 
teobtfell cheap ; toeber . . . np^ neither . . . nor ; fotoobl . . * aU ou^ as well ... as also ; fonbern 
but ; nid^t nur * . . f pnbern ouc^ not only . . . but also. 

Note 1. — ^2)er mefnige, ber meine or melner, etc., are called the Bicjoined Possessiw Pronoan?, i. e. 
they can not be used in connection with a noun, but must stand alone ; meln my etc., are called 
the Conjoined Possess. Pronouns ; ber meinige or ber meine, etc., must be preceded by the definite 
article and are declined like an adjective preceded by the definite article, meiner, etc., like blefer. 
The often used expressions : a friend of mine and the like, are to be translated, a friend of me cut 
Sreunb von mlr or one of my friends efater meiner $reunbe. 

Note 2. — fonbern but, instead of aber, is only employed when the second sentence asserts in a 
positive way what was expressed In a negative way in the first, i. e. er Ift ni(|^t ein (SngtSttber, fon- 
bern ein ^ransofe ; but er ifi fetn Sngtanber, aber er fprli^t engdfc^* 

9JUlne 8cftmeflern finb meter fo HebenSmurbIg nod) fo ^)ubfd), al8 bie Si^rlgen. 
3d) !)abe fomobl bie bcutige 3fltung, aid bie geftrlgc gelefen, l^abe e8 aber nld)t 
gefunben. ^lefe ()d6lld)en ©einflelber flnb ni(l)t bie meinigen. fonbern bie eined 
©efannten Don mir. 8eln ©ruber bat nld)t nur au8ge3eld)nete Jalente, fonbern auc^ 
toortreffIld)e ©runbfdije gebabt ^er !Deinige batte niebr ©tolj, al8 ^er,^end-@ute. 
35er geflrige 2ag mar meber fo fd)6n nod) fo marm, aid ber bnitige. !I)iefe8 ©ilb 
ifl nid)t nur nid)t fd)6n, fonbern febr f)(i%i\6). <Deln fleiner ©ruber 1(1 fomobl 
befd)eibener, alS and) geborfamer, oI6 ber unfrige unb 3()rer. Der 3brlge b^t aber 
mebr SJerflanb. unb unferer beffere itenntnlffe. ^rr SJlefer f)at meber T^elnen 
©rief nod) ben meinigen erbalten. 3ft iener Cfflsler ein fficrmanbter Don 3bnen ? 
Gr 1ft fein Sermanbter Don mir, fonbern Don meinem Sd)mager. ^ie ©lumen 
unferer 61tern finb fo bubfd), mie bie ber feinigen unb ber i^rigen. ^iefe S^itung 
ifl nid)t nur beffer, fonbern aud) mobifeiler, al8 bie 3f)rige. liefer junge ©iann 
l^at $alente, nber meber (Srunbfdfte nod) itenntniffe. X)le geftrige ^ad)t mar etnc 
ber biibfcbeften bed ganjen 3nbre8. fterr ©cbmlbt f)at nid)t nur meinen !t6d)tern, 
fonbern an^ ben 3bf igen audgejeicbnete ©irnen gefd)icrt. ©iefed UebenSmurblge 
^rdulein i|t eine greunbin bon mir fomobt, aid aud) Don meinen ®efd)miflem 
3)iefe ^d8nd)en Sdnber maren nld)t moblfeil, fonbern febr tl)euer. 5)ie Sbrigen 
flnb meber bdglid), nod) tbeuer. 3breitinber unb bie meinigen finb l^eute febr flel- 
gig unb geborfam gemefen. 

EXERCISE LXII. 

This gentleman is neither a relation nor an acquaintance of mine, but of 
your brother. He is not my friend, but his. Not only his talents, but also 
nis principles, are greater and better than yours. I speak as well of your 
(thy) exercises as of hers; there are more mistakes in hers than in yours, 



but neither hers, nor yours, are good. This amiable young friend of youni 
is not ugly, but very pretty. The ball of yesterday, at Mr. Lang's, was not 
so fine, as ours. Not your daughter, but his, has been the most obedient 
and diligent pupil to-day. I have read it either in to-day's or in yesterday's 
newspaper, lour cousin has not so much intellect, but a^ain {also) not so 
much pride, as mine. Mary has lost the pretty thimble of her mother, as 
well, as also hers. The New York Tribune is not only a very, cheap but 
also a very good newspaper. The children of my friend are well-educated; 
but those of yours have neither talents and accomplishments, nor are they 
good and obedient. Those ugly houses are not old, but quite new. This 
one is ours ; it has always, been the prettiest, as well as the most pleasant 
house in the whole town. Every thing was much cheaper at to-day's maiv 
ket than at yesterday's. Miss King is not only a very rich, but also a very 
lovely lady. This young officer's pride is greater than his intellect ; he is 
neither very learned nor very modest. His brother is as amiable as he is 
well educated, and a friend of mine, as well as also of my parents and 
yours. 

EXERCISE LXm. 



iiini (tin) time etc. l^unbert hundred brittl^tb two and a half 
dn mt> i»anjtg twenty-one ^unberteinl hundred and one btert^atb three and a half, eto. 

treifHi 3Q thirty iwci^untert two hundred mel^rere (mel^re) seyeial 

^icr^tg 40 forty wufenb thousand &eibc. both, two 

funnifi 50 fifty Me aJlittton the million tin anbercr another 

fedjiifl GO sixty ble ipatfte the half ber anbere the other 

jiebiig 70 seventy ffalb half tw^ ein one more, another 

a<i)tm 80 eighty ein r^alhit, t, ti half a ^ufat^en together 

neunjtg 90 ninety nvAextfyiih one and a half. 

Gin tanfenb a^t]M>ert funf «nb fanfiig— 1855. 

S)ie @ec»nbe the second hk« S)u&atb the dozen bof 5tu$ the doth 

bie 9)timtte the mmute hai tar the pair, couple . ber @fla»e the slave 

bie <£tte the yard ber S^U the inch ber (Eiaioo^tter the inhahltant 

e< gab there was, were oe^eren horn gejlorben died (past part). 

KoTE.— The words $fmtb, 9aiT, 2)tt((aib, Suf «nd BotI (at measnrvs), when preceded hy a nnni* 
her, are inyariahle i. e. not put in the Plural. 

(Sine Winuk tyit fcd)3lg Scfunbcn. SRcin altefler ©ruber ifl fctfts gug ad)t 
3ott grog. ©a§ ifl bic i^alfte toon jtoei ^unbert neunttnbflebjig ? din ftunbcrt 
neun iinb brelgig tmb ein f)alb. gflnf unb ein ^olb ifl fed)jll^alb. ®eben (Bie mir 
elf .Ctten toon 3i)rera beflen fd)maraen $Dd)e. SHeine flutter f)at mir ein ^albe« 
IDuijjeiib ^emben unb jtoci Sf^ar Sd)u^ gefauft. !Die 8tabt gonbon l)at nie{)r 
aid atDei aRiUionen (Sinn)oI;ner. 3n ben 3a^ren I8ll unb 1834 gab ed in (Suro|)a 
aodge5eid)neten S5kin. Sie biele Sflaben I)aben ble jmel i&crren $l^om|)fon ge- 
l^bt? I)er elne Don i^nen ^attt 862, ber anbere 574 ©fioDen. Selbe jufararaen 
fatten au^ nie^rere ^unbert Sd)afe unb Dd)fen. ©ringen ©ie un8 einen anbe- 
ren bcfFeren SBein unb aud) nod) ein ®lae. S3elbe eitern melneS greunbeg maren 
im 3al)re 1796 geboren unb finb Ira 3a()re 1851 geflorben. (£r I;at nod) me^rere 
onbere ©ermanbte. Unfer Simmer Ifl nur fkben gug unb fiinf 3oU W- <So- 
lurnbud im ©hiat Cbio Ifl einc Stabt ban me^reren taufenb dinmo^nern. SBle 
bielc ^aar Stiefcl l^aben @le? 3d) ^abe nur ein ^aar •, aber Id) h)lfl mir nod) 
elnc8 faufen. 3d> unb 3br ^.^ftter finb geflern jufaramen auf bem 2anbe getDcfen 
unb f)aben brei 2)u^enb 8()angl)al»^ubner gefauft. 9)lt\i\c beiben iungfien 
JBriiber finb im 3al[)rc 1849 geboren. SBa6 ifl ble fecilfte Don neun unb brel- 
glg? ftonig ^Ufreb ber ®ro|e Ifl im 3a^re 901 geflorben. SBolIen ©ie nod) 
elne SOe ^uct) baben '< 9lt\n, mein feerr j id) banfe 3l;nen j id) t^abc genug an 
aubertbaib. 
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EXERCISE LXIV. 

Both my sisters have (are) gone out together. How many seconds have 
twenty-one minutes ? Our servant has bought ten dozen of eggs for one 
dollar ; that is very cheap. ' Si^ and one and a half make (mac^n) together 
seven and a half. This table is 3 feet and 11 inches high. In the year 
1852 there was more wine than this year. My mother has given that poor 
woman two pairs of new shoes and ten yards of cloth. What is the half of 
39854 ? Several hundred inhabitants of that large city have (are) died in 
one week. Both his sisters were bom in the jear 1796. In the United 
States of America there are more than three millions of slaves. Have you 
no other, better cloth ? No, sir, we have only two kinds ; this is one, the 
other is cheaper, but worse. Give me one yard more of this, and half a 
yard of that. Both his brothers have, together, 564 acres (ber K(fer) of 
land ; but the land of the one is much better than that of the other. The 
city of New York has more than half a million of inhabitants. How many 
slaves were there in the State of Kentucky in the year 1850 ? Give me an- 
other pair of boots ; these are not good enough. The daughters of both his 
brothers were born in the year 1799 and (are) died in the year 1835. How 
many inches have twelve feet ? Bring me half a pound of green tea and 
two and a half pounds of brown sugar. Messrs. Smith have lost several 
thousand dollars in the banks of the State of Indiana. 

EXERCISE LXV. 

CfnsMt onoe lot; «iet U^r what o'clock el f^ttgt It strikes, it \b striking 

gitiwaX twice fe^# U^r six o'clock na(^ fyiv^tf w-_- 

«{mal three timeg itm tin U^r at one o'clock ^m ) oomv 

le^nmaf ten times ^Ib ein« half-past twelve bte SRitteriM^t the mkliiight 

lunbcrtMif a hundred times ifalb jieben half-past six erfi only 

einerlei of one kind, sort ditt>ierte( auf2j a quarter betnabe almost, nearij 

ItDcierlel O^ two kinds, sorts ein 'oitxttX nacp 1 ) past one fp&t late 

tmn^rlet of ssTsral kinds breiviertel auf 2 a quarter to two frfi^ early, soon 

Vieterlei of many kinds 10 ^tnuten U» 1 10 minutes to one M till, until (to) [and A .) 

aUcxiti of all kinids, etc 10 ^tmtten nacb 1 10 min. past one 3»if6cn between (governs B. 

M ifi etitf oorbti it is past one tpotin ? when t 

Slergntf Ib the morning, A. M. ; Oormttta^A in the forenoon, A. M.; 9littag| at noon; 9U4* 
atittogt in the aftemooQ, P. M. ; SLbenbl in the evening, P. M. ; fla^tt at night. 

©agen <Sle mir, mclci)c 3t\t mir ftaben, tole Diei U^r ee ifl? €« fdf)Idgt ei^cn ietjt 
jtvolf Uf)r. ,<Sr ^at ed i(^m nld)t einmal, fonbern jebntnal pefagt, unb bod) (yet) 
|at cr c6 nid)t gdftan. ffionn foramt 3^r JBatcr nad) i&aufc? dntmebcr urn elf 
Ubr obcr urn eln Diertcl ouf jmolf. Cr ifl bicfen SRorgen fe^r frub ouegegangen ; 
c« mar betnabe f)a{h funf Ubr. SBic f|>dt ifl eft leftt ? (I« ifl erfl brelDlertel auf 
elf. 8Bte oiclerlel ©lumen baben <B\c in ^f)rm ®arten? ©Ir baben mancberlel, 
mebr al8 amanaigerlei. ©iebenmal neun ifl eben fo toiel, a!« breiraal ein unb 
gmanjlg. 3ft efi fd)on ame! Dorbei? 3a, mein $err, e8 ifl 8 fflJinuten nacb ifiotl 
Unfer Cater gebt jeben Sag urn acbt Ubr ©Zorgend in ble <5tabt unb fommt atDi- 
fd)en funf unb f)aih fed)S Ubr Hbenb8 nad) feaufe. fion balb neun bid breiDiertel 
auf a^olf ©orraittage unb toon ein Ubr bie ein biertei auf fiinf ^ffacbmittagft ifl er 
In ber 6cbule. ©ann geben @ie beim? 69 ifl fcbon febr fDal, e« ifl beinabe9)lit- 
ternad)t. 9lt\n, mein greunb, e« ifl nod) febr frub ; eg fd)(dgt cben erfl balb amolf 
llbr. ®ie baben nid)t 9ie(i)t, eS ifl letjt an?olf Ubr uorbei. SBie oiel mal grofter 
Ifl Hmerifa, alS duroba? J>lefer ilaufmann hat nur ameiertei %\)ct, jener aber al- 
lerlei. Urn mit Diel Ubr ifl Sbr ftiruber geflern 9la(i)i ifad) i&aufc gef ommen ? dr 
tDar ben ganaen ^ag au .^aufe gemefen unb \)attc bid neun Uf;r ti(benbd IBriefe ge-r 
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f<bdelfn. 9efttm SRorgeit ^)n\^^n l^lb UBb brribifrtef oof a^t \ft fdn jdKgfM 
tinb geflorbctt. (Sd ift leljt funf Sllinuten bit Rebea U|)r, mir ipoUen ^tim ge^a 

EXERCISE LXVL 

At what o'clock has (is) my sister gone home 7 She was still here at half 
past five ; it is now almost a quarter-past six. Your mother has been hero 
too, and only went at a quarter to six (is only at— ffone). I was at home 
antil evening. Between foor and five o'clock A. M., Mr. Smith had ^was) 
not come home yet. When did Mrs. Ball die (has [is] Mrs. Ball died) ? 
Early in the morning, it was past three o'clock. The physician was with 
her until late in the night, almost until midnight. He had (was) come to 
see her (to her) every day twice, and often three and four times. What 
o'clock is it now? It is just striking eight o'elock. This clock is not (does 
not go) right ; it is only twelve minutes to eight. He has pens of many 
sorts (kinds), but pencils only of two sorts. I have been more than a hun- 
dred times at his house this year, and have found him nearly idways at 
home. When did (is) your father come homef A few minutes past ten 
o'clock, A. M. So early already f was it not later ? No, sir, it was between 
ten and a auarter-p«st ten o'clock. Hwe are pictures of four different 
kinds ; whicn one will you have ? Where is Charles ? He has (is) come 
home only just now. Dr. Smith is at home in the morning till a quarter to 
nine, at noon, and in tibe evening from half-past seven o'clock. The United 
States of America are at present more than 30 times as large as the king- 
dom of Great-Britain (®Togbritannien) in Europe. Good night, my friencu; 
I am going (go) home, it is now nearly midnight. 

EXERCISE LXVII. 

Icr crfte tli« lint ber nWt tli« teatli let brdfffl^ie the thirtieth 

ber )»dt« the Mcond ber ntvamiiaU tbe niDttteentk ber virrjig^e tiio fortieth 

ber britte the third ber jiDanMgfie the twentieth ber bunbertfle the hundredth 

ber 9ierte the fbnrth ber einunbjwan^igfh the tweutjr-fir«t ber taufenb^e tbe thousandth 

ba< erfle 3RaI the firat time erftend first, firstly (in the first plAce) ein Drittet a third 

ba# jtDeite ^al the second time )weiten0 second, secondly c{n ^itvttX a fourth 

etc. etc. etc. 

kttUttt the last; Mrig, DCrgmtgen last, past; ber Mievietfb which (of a certain number)? what 
day of the month; biednml this time: |ebe<nia(, atltmai every time; ein aitbere^ WlaX another time; 
ber 2:^eit the part ; bie ittaffe the class ; Shtffanb Russia ; ber Aatfer the emperor. 

NotB. — ^In a sentence which commences with another word, or other words than the suttfect,— 
with the exception of coojunctionR, -^ the verb, and tbe auxiliary verb of a compound tense, 
precedes tbe subject, i. e. 6ein 9ruber ^t mtr geflern etn 9u^ geaeben, but mfr ^t fleflertt fein 
Dntber ein 8tt(b oegcbcn, or ge^em ^t (ein Sruber tnir eiu 9ii(^ oegtben, or ein 8u(^ tfat fein 9ruber 
inir 0<flem gegeben. Another word than tlie subject we place at the beginning of the sentence, if 
we wish to give to the same a particular emphasis. 

Submig XIV (ber iBirr$el^nte) toax StM^ toon granfreid). (Sin Slonat ifl ber 
anjolfte Xi)e\i elne» 3a^re6. G^eftern nwr i&f ba« erftc fOlai in biefeni ©oinmer auf 
hem ^anbe. ^en mleoielflen ftaben mir ^ute? €« ifl entireber ber netinanbjmon- 
aiflfleober brelfiigfle Slpril. ffiie biel |inb an:bertf)alb <Drittel uon ein ^unbert? 
3^r fauler ©ruber iJarl if! immer ber let^te in unferer i^Iaffe. £>err SWiiUer foramt 
ein anbered ^al an nnS ; iKtite f)at er feine 3f it. !©arum ? <Srften« ift feine gran 
fel)r franf iinb atreitenS if! fein alter SSater I)cute iwi Sf^etp^Sorf anflefommcn. 
Corifle ©oc^c mar id) erfl aum (for the) im'Mcn aJMle in ber neuen fiird)e. ®e- 
ben ®ie mir ein toiertel ^Nfunb Don biefen frifd)en 9luffen. feeinrid), ®ie hmmtn 
hitmai unb beinabe jebcSraal fcl>r fpdt. 3>cr tcieuielfte $I;eil toon 900 if! 36? 
ber fiinfunbitpanaigfle. SBie Dieie m)td Hi bie 3a(;l 360 ? ^ ber ameiten Jtiap 
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nnfercr ©cftulc ifl Sulfe bit rrfle. ftcrr unb ffraa ©atier |lnb erfl brrgangfnrt 
3al)r bon <l^urot>a qeforomen. 9m mirDiclflen jlnb 8ie ba6 let^tc SRaf bet 3l)rem 
Onfel gciDcfcn ? dft mar att)lfd)cn bem amoifte n unb acf)tjc()nten «uqufl. 3* bin 
^ute fe!)r fpat, ober bo6 nad)flc 3)lal fonmic i<l) frubcr. 3n ben le^ten Sa^ren 
mar aUemal am erflen ffllal fd)5ned ©etter. ffiaff)lngton, ber erfle ^raflbent 
ber S3ereinigten Staaten bon ^Iraerifa, mar am (or ben) 32flen ^ebruar 1732 au 
$BHbge (Srecf im 8taate S^irginien geboren unb ifl am (or ben) I4ten Deaember 
1799 9(benb6 amif(t)en 10 unb 11 U^r in feinem 6dflen 3al)re geflorben. Cincin- 
nati, ben (or am) Slftcn Cftober 1854. 9ta|)oleon III., Jtaifer bon ^anfreic^ 
ifl ein 9{effe 9la^oleond bed (Srofien. 

EXERCISE LXVIII. 

Your ddeet daughter is the third in the second German class of our 
school. What (which) part of a year is a day ? The three hundred and 
sixty-fifth part. How many sixths are ten twelfths? This time I am the 
first ; the last time I was the last. Every time he comes with me and my 
brother. Why have you not written to him ? First I had no paper, s^ 
cond I had no time, and third I was not quite well. What day of the month 
is it to-day ? It is the nineteenth or twentieth of September. Only last year 
my brother came (is come) to Cincinnati. We are now for the sixth time 
here. You come too late nearly every time ; come earlier another time. 
How much are one-fourth and two-thirds ? In which class is your brother, 
in the fifth or sixth? New York, the 21st of April, 1854. In the few last 
days we have had very cold weather. Give me a third of a pound of thai 
black tea, and two thirds of this green one. What day of the month ^id 
(is) Mr. Smith die (died)? It was either the eleventh or twelfth (of tne) 
past month. To-day I have seen this sentleman five times ; the first time 
in (the) Third street, the fifth time in (the) Fourteenth street, and the other 
times at the PoslrOffice. What is the thousandth part of a million ? The 
next time I go with you to the country ; to-day I have no time. Henry VIII., 
King of England, was born on the 28th of June, 1491, and died Tflarb) on 
the 28th of January, 1547, in his 56th year. My cousin has (is) arrived 
only last week. Catharine II., Emperess of Russia, was the wife of the Em- 
peror Peter III. I was for the first time not in (the) town on the last Fourth 
of July. To the concert my father goes evenr time, but not to the theatre. 
Cincinnati, April 23d, 1855, 8 o'clock, A. M. 

EXERCISE LXIX. 

3«ntat January fL^riX April Sfutl July CftoBer October . 

gebruar February *JKat May Sluguft August gioMmbet November 

m&v^ March ^jwiA June BtpttmUt September X>titmf>tv December 

6enntag Sunday jC'iettftag Tueiday DDiiwrflad Thuriday ©antfttfg or) q.*,,-rt-_ 

aRotttag Monday SKlttwoc^ Wednesday gr«lta« Friday eonnabenb J »«^^»y' 

hat Sebm the life ber 9tti9 the price »or (prepos. goyem. D. and A.) belbre 

bie dttgotb the youth ber 9lame the name Mrgefle rn the day before yesterday 

ba< ^Iter the age ungefabr about, nearly ber 9or(e^te the last but one 

ber (3eburt<taa the birth-day slettelt^t perhaps tui«^ (prepos. goT. D.! after 

ber Zoh the death tobt (adject.) dead (eit (prep. gov. D.) since 

bie Jtranf^eit the sickness, disease fhrb (imperf tense) died ba, bort there. 

»or einigen Staaen some days ago; ttor bielen 3^4^ 'i* many years ago ; er l^e{§t his name is, he is 
called : ffe ^eifeit their names are, they are called; ti fof^et the price of It or its price is, it costs; |ie 
fofitn the price of them or their price is, they cost 

SBic biel foften biefeSticfel? Sic foflcn funf unb einen ^alben T>oC[ar (or 5l^a- 
ler). ®eU toann ifl SBiaricttS ©ruber tobt? @clt un9efdf)r je(;tt aJloiiatcn. (Siuer 
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l^rcr anbcrctt ©rflbcr flarb In fciner Sno^nb, f(f)on bor me^reren Sa^ten. feaben 
(Sic i^n Dlenrld)t gcfannt? f&lr maren Dornfft^rn bci iftren (gttrrn. Seftten f)icn- 
flacj rparen \m and) bort. SBie [)eigcit Jl^rc ®efc!)n)ifler? Sb^c ^lamtn finb guife, 
5tarl unb maxk. SBelcl)e6 §ll^cr6 flnb fie '4 Sta'i\cr ^avi ber ®roge flarb au §lac^e» 
(Aix-la-Chapelle) am 28ftcn 3«Huar 814 nad) einer ^ranf^eit toon nut 7 ^agen 
im 72flen 3al;re felnefi,2eben9. @eit bcm ^obe melnefi 5Batev9 bin Id) nid)t mejr 
ba getDcfen. feelnrid) ifl ber bcrletjtc in unferer Piaffe unb fomrat nad^ ntcinem 
Setter. 9Sor ungefdbr a(i)t 3:agen mar 3^r Onfel nod) bei unS unb f)cute ift er 
tobt; baS ifl febr traurig. ^atttn 8ie ibn nod) bor feiner i^ranffjeit gefel^en? 
©il^elm, mie bcifeen bie 8)lonate unb bie 3:age Im ^entfd)en? Sojen Sie mir flc. 
aetjten Samflag, ben 3lften Wlai, ifl ber ©eburtfitag meiner Ilebeii Splutter geft)e- 
fen. SBa6 foflet biefeS ©ud) unb toad foflen blefe gebern ? ^ritt^lb Dollar au* 
fammeii. 3()re f.reife finb au |^od), mein ^err. C^Iifabetb, bie '5^6nigin Don ^ng- 
lanb, bie ^od)ter Jtonfg ^elnrld)6 VIII., toar am 7ten (Bebtember 1533 geboren 
wnb flarb ben 24flen a^dra 1603 im 70flen Sabre i^reS SltterS unb bem 45flen 
Sabre il^rer SRegierung (reign). SBarenSic toorgeflern fm €oncerte bed ^errnOIc 
©uU, ober toar oleaeid)t S^r @o^n bort ? 9lein, mir maren beibe au ^aufe. 3ti 
feinem ^o^en filter mar mein Sater glu(riid)er gemefen, atd in feiner Sugenb. Diefc 
3eitung ifl fc^r gut. aber fie foflet au Diet. SBie btigen ®ie? 3d) ^eije feeinridi) 
unb nieln Better f)ei8t jtarl. SBcr fommt nad) 3()nen? 3d) meig eS nl(^t, raelti 
fterr, 

EXERCISE LXX. 

My name is Charles Smith. Before me comes your sister, and after me 
GUP friend Mary. How are called the days of the week in German? Their 
n&mes are Sunday, Monday etc. His oldest daughter died three years ago, 
after a sickness of but (only) a few hours. Since her death his fife has al- 
ways been a very sad one. What is the price of this cloth ? The price of 
a yard is now only two dollars and a half. One week ago it was about a 
third dearer, than it is now. The day before yesterday was my aunt's 
birth-day. Since her youth she had not been at (au) any time so happy, as 
on that day. The last week but one was a very cold one, perhaps the cold- 
est of the whole year. Some days ago we were in Mr. Anderson's new 
house ; have you been there already ? yes, my dear friend, I was there 
before you. My old uncle is now dead (smce) nearly four months. Few 
days before, and not after his death, his son had (was) arrived from Europe. 
What is your name, sir, and what is the name of your little boy ? This 
man never was in his youth so well, as he is in his old (high) age. He is 
now about 76 years old, perhaps 80 years. Shakspeare was born at Stratr 
ford, in the county (bie ®raffc|)aft) of Warwick, the z3th of April, in the year 
1564, and he died there also on his birth-day, in the year 1616. What is 
the price of these apples? They cost too much. Of (an) what sickness and 
at (in)_which age died Mrs. Miller? Were you at the concert the day be- 
fore yesterday or last Thursday ? No, sir, I was not there ; since last Wed- 
nesday I have always been at home. Louis XVI., son of Louis XV., K.ing 
of France, born in the year 1754, ended (enbigte) his life on the scajQTold (bal 
Sd)affot) at Paris, in the kingdom of France, on the 21th of January, 1793, 
after 8 o'clock, A. M., in the thirty-ninth year of his age, and the twentieth 
year of his reign. This is the last but one of my new, fine pencils; all 
others I have lost. I had bought three dozens only a few weeks ago, and I 
had paid a very high price for them. Mrs. StoU died last Saturday, after 
a sickness of many months. She had been yet very young, about 24 
, years old. Since the death of her Utile boy she always had been more or 
less sick. 
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n. RECAPITULATION. 

Me 6eime the San terfianbf^ul^ th«gloT« trcit broad, wide 

He Crbc the Murth bai dabr^mtbert (PI. e) th« oentniy ((^maf omtow, small 

bcr 9t9nb the nuxm Me Soetfafung th« constlttttkHi M(f thkk, big 

htt Btttn the star bie Unaih^n0igtdt the independence him thin, slendn 

ber ^immel the iky, hearen Me ^rflftrttna the declaration Mau bloe 

ter CDeg the vay, road Me UMb^flgteitl-^nAnind the rot| red 

MefReue the mile Declaration of Independence gelb yellow 

Me §^r jl^ the peach ber fLbvotat the lawyer getoll certain 

Me (Srtobeece the strawberry ber Umgottg the intereouree »eit far, distant, wide 

Me Atmbecre the raf^pbeny ber Cnle( the grand.son, |randsshild ebi^ig (adj.) only, fliagl% 

Me Srotiibcerc the blackberxy ber OrofiMter the grand*father attein alone 

bie ^anbef tbe almond ber ^AwlegerMter the fikther-in-I*w fetten rare, acaxve, seUUm 

bit Orange the orange ber ®9t»iegerfi)^ the Bon^in-law tawan scarcely 

Me £af^ the pocket «rtig well-behaTed, good, polite «»eniger less 

ba< £a(d}entu(b(Pl< er>the uMrUgill-behaTedtiiiHiropei^juuightyiiti^t me^r no nftore^ not any 
pocket-handkerchief more. 

Good morning, my dear friend I How are yoa 7 Wheve do joa come fromf 
I thank you, sir ; I am quite well asain. I lOst oame (come) from my 
erand-fawer. What have you done were? I have seen his new flowers | 
way are very beautiful. Is he not any longer (more) sick ? Oh, no I he is 
quite well again, several weeks since. My grand-mother is a little indispo- 
sed. Do you know any thing new ? No, sir^ I don't know any thine new. 
Is your brother in-law still here ? Yes, sir, he is ; but his wire has fis) al- 
ready gone to New York* Has she gone alone ? No, her mother-in-law is 
with her. The moon is not so large as the earth. Whose children are 
these little boys and girls 7 Do you know them ? Yes, we know them very 
well (gut). They have parents no more (no parents more) ; they are the 
grand-children of a certain Mr. StoU; he is well off and loves them very 
much. They are very well-behaved and visit (have intercourse with) my 
sons and daughters, nhen did (are) their parents die (died) ? Their father 
had (was) di^ several years ago, and their mother died only this week. 
They live (n>of)nen) in the country, but go to (the) school in (the) town. 
Their father had been a very celebrated lawyer. He had just as much in- 
tellect and knowledge as our old friend, judge Swan. The qualities of his 
heart were also very excellent. Where do you go this evening ? Perhaps 
I go to the concert. How often have you been at the theater this winter? 
Tery seldom ; I think (id) benfe), scarcely more than three times. Where 
was your son-in-law last night ? he was not at home. Yes, you are right ; 
be was with my wife and daughters at the ball. I had not gone out all the 
day ; I had very bad ^strone) head-ache. Now I am better. Do you go 
home with me ? No, sir ; I have no time. I wish you a good day. 

I have seldom seen such a beautiful star as that one; what (how) is it 
called ? I do not know, sir. How many times is the sun larger, than the 
earth ? It is nearly one and a half million times larger. The moon is about 
fifty times smaller, than the earth. Which way is the nearest from here to 
Columbus ? How far is it from Cincinnati to Columbus ? It is about 120 
miles by (with) the little Miami railroad. I like (id) Hebe) the blue color 
of the sky more than any other color. Have you already peaches or some 
(a) other fruit ? Here are strawberries, blackberries and raspberries ; (the) 
peaches are not yet ripe. Will you have some almonds, nuts, or oranges 7 
Fears have been very scarce this jear. In our garden there are red, white, 
and yellow roses (Blofen) of all kinds. That glass is too thin and d arrow ; 

five me a thicker and wider one. That was the custom half a century ago ; 
ttt now it is not any more the custom. At what (which) merchant's have 
yon boa^ these fin*' £^oyes and handkerehieft 7 I have received them from 
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my gmntl'pareiits. Do ycra know how this dower is oalled? No, mr, we 
don't know. Every young man in this country has read the OonstituticHi 
and the Declaration of Independence of the United States of America. The 
president is the first officer of a republic. Switzerland (hit Sd^toeij) is the 
only large republic in Europe in our days. There are in thf» world more 
Catkolies than Protestants. Did you see (have you seen) the large fire last 
B^ht ? No, sir, neither I nor any body in my house has seen it. What ha^e 
vou in your pockets ? I have some peaches and oranges in this one ; some 
books and pens I have in the other one. Bring mo a better knife, a cleaner 
fork, and also another spoon. Who has done that ? Perhaps our little 
Charles ? No, he has not done it, bat either the naughty boys of our neigh- 
bor, or otfr little dogs have done it. To whom belongs this umbrella ? Is it 
yours ? No, it is not mine^ but that of (the) Mrs. Smit^. Good afternoon, 
Miss Marsh. 

At what o'clock do you go to the concert? At a quarter past seren. The 
celebrated Mrs. Henrietta Son tag, the wife of the Count Rossi, is dead. Is 
it true ? Yes, it is (true) ; I have read it in every large (larger) newspaper. 
The rich have often more rights than the poor ; that is wrong. Do you 
know who these young gentlemen are ? Do you know them ? Yes, I know 
them very well. They are my relations from Germany. Where have you 
been this morning? you were not at home. I had (was) gone with my 
children and yours to Mr. Ernst, the painter. Yesterday I had very bad 
(strong) head-ache and had be^i at home the whole day. In which month 
has your sister-in-law died? She died on the 16th of May, 1851, at LuuiRville, 
in the State of Kentucky, after a sickness of only a few days. She had been 
a most (very) amiable lady and my onH friend in this world. (The) Most 
people in our town have known her. My intercourse with her had always 
been the most a||eeable. The latest (newest) writings of your celebrated 
acquaintance are not as amusing as his first book was. My little nephew 
has just as great abilities and good qualities as your grand-son. But your 
grand-daughter is more modest and obedient than my niece. Had you al- 
ready seen such fine pictures, as mine ? No, I have never seen finer ones. 
Has he already been at the post-office ? Has he brought no letters for me? 
The mail (bie v^f^) ^^ (^s) not arrived yet. Show me some red and blue 
ink and some thin paper. There are tou many lawyers and physicians in 
Cincinnati. How £Eur is it to the next village ? It is scarcely three miles on 
this road. Why are you goin^ home already? It is yet quite early ; it is 
only half past nine. No, sir, it is midnight; it is just striking twelve o'clock. 
I wish you a good night, my doar friend. 

Of whom oo you speak ? We speak of a certain Mr. Miller. Do you 
know him ? ' Yes, sir, I know him. Have you heard his declarations ? rj^o, 
sir, I did not hear them. His potatoes aro not only too dear, but also very 
bad. Several persons have told me that (it). The war between the Rus- 
sians and Turks is now a war between the Emperor of Russia and the Em- 
peror of France. What is the price of these peaches and oranges ? A dozen 
of oranges costs half a dollar ; the peaches are cheaper Have you been 
in Mr, Longworth's garden? I saw (have seen) there, a few days ago, many 
a rare flower. Who is the American ambassador in Spain ? The govern- 
ment has not yet sent a new one there. In every State, in a republic, as 
well as in a monarchy, there are good and bad citizens (©lirgfr), good and 
bad civil officers. Tell me the names of the days and months in German. 
What day of the month is it (have we^ to-day? I don't know that. The 
Declaration of Independence, dated (ba tirt) the Fourth of July 1776, is signed 
(ttnlerfd)i;icb€ii) by dt3 members of the first congress. My dear motiha: died 
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en (an) my fifteenth birth-day ; I loved (UeMe) her more than all <ither mes. 
Do you both go to New York? Yes, sir, we go together; the last time I 
went (was gone) alone. The city of London, in the kingdom of England, 
has ten times as many inhabitants as the city of Cincinnati, in the State of 
Ohio. Whose handkerchief is this, and to whom belong these new gloves ? 
My (female) cousin has lost them ; give them to me. How do you know 
that ? She has told me so, and I know them. Here you have them. I never 
have seen a more beautiful sky, with more stars, than last night. The sun 
goes and the moon comes. Here are American, English, French and Ger- 
man needles ; which ones are the best ? They are all good ; the English 
Ones are, perhaps, a little better than the others. The revenue of our rail- 
roads and jjteamboats has been very small last winter. Our man-servant 
(has) yesterday found several keys. The duties of (the) women are just as 
important (ttjic^tig), as those of (the) men. Every man is born free (frei). 
This rule has no exception Am I wrong ? No, sir^ you are quite rigiit. 

EXERCISE LXXI. 

InflnitiTe t Past participle : Preaant tense : 

loben- to praise gelo&t praised Uf^ UU I praise, I do praise, I am praisiiu? 

lie^tn to lore, like geliebt loved bu lobfi thou praisest, dost praise, art praisini^ ' 

leben co live, be alire getebt lived er tobt he praines, does praise, Is praising 

IBobnen to live, reside getoobnt lived loir lobot we praise, do praise, are praising 

arbeitfit to work gear bet tet worked ibr lobct, 6te loben you praise, do praise, are praising 

bejabien to pay be^abtt paid fie Uhat they praise, do praise, are praising. 

Imp«.tW, : Sing, fofe pn^C^u) j „ (,„ ^^^ g„„.„y ^j ^^^ ^^ p„,„, 

hat Stk^itt the piano-forte ma^ett to make brau^en to use, want, need, require 

ber $eb(er the fiiult, mistake, defect fpieten to play gebraudben to use, make use of, employ 

ber ^au4l the smoke faufen to buy ntt§brait(ben the abuse, misuse 

bie StoUt the coal r>exta\xfm to sell dtlavier f))teten t» play on the piano-forte 

bad Jpoljt the wood XMitten to wait, stay etnen Bpa^itv^am^ madden to take a walk 

ber ^ugenbticf the moment trtoar ten to await, foglei(^ directly, immediately, at oaee 

expect. 

man Cindeterminate personal pronoun) one, they. 

NoTK 1.— Verbs which form the past participle like the verbs giyen above, as : Iob<« etc., we caH 
regular verbs of the modem (new) or weak form of conjagation, or assonant verbs ; these verbs 
form [like English regular verbs] without changing the vowel of the root of the verb Cwhich Is 
lob — ), the imperfect (past) tense by adding the termination te or ete (in English ed) to th« root 
of the verb, as: lob-tc, and the past participle by adding the termination t or et (in English ed) 
to and the prefix gc before the same, m: ge-tob-t. Verbs the root of which termi nates in t or b, 
as: tttbclt-cn, take in the imperfect tense ete, as: arbeitete, in the past partic. ft, gearbeitet, and in 
the 2J and 3d persons Sing, present tense tft and et, bu arbeitcft, er arbeitet. 

NoTf. 2.— All verbs beginning with one of the prefixes : be, gf, er, »er, jer, ent, mp, mif,— they 
are called derived verbs—, or with the words wU fully, wiber against, binter behind, and all verbs 
terminating in iren (or ieren), do not take the prefix ge in the past participle. 

NoTB .3.— Derived (and compound) verbs take the same inflection, as the simple, radical verK 
from which they are derived. 

3d) liebe biefcn lunfltn SRann nid)t; er arbcitet fer>r menig unb If! ffljr URljof- 
llc^. aJZan lebt auf bem ^unht n)oi}lfciIer, al8 In ber Stabt. JSarten ©ie einen 
«iicjcnbli(f ; id) fomme fogleid). 9So toobnen Sie jeljt ? 5Sir toobnen nid)t inebr 
in ber Dierten ©trage. fonbern in ber (£Un-Stra§c. llnferc DaniDffcftiffe unb 61^ 
fenbabnen braud)en Dlel §0(3 unb itobten. fielnrid), ^u mad)ft feftr biele gebler 
mit lange bafl ^u beute gearbeitet? <Deln Sruber miftbraud)t feine beften ^reunbe, 
©|)iflen 8le«la»ler? Win, mein ^lerr, id) fplde nicbt, aber nieine 8d)me|lern 
fpi^len. SBir mad)en beute Slac^mittag einen S|>ajier(|an(] ; gfben Sle nilt nnfs^ 
9leln, i(^ l)aht feine 3eit ; ermarten Sle mid) nid>t ^inber,' 3br fDielet ^u olel unb 
arbeitet au menig. Sfl euer i^ebrer mit eud) /jufriebcn unb lobt er eud)? Diefc 
«oblcn ma^cn au uicl 9lauc&. SBeld)e§ Don.brefeu SJlefferu gebraud)en Sit 7 SJick 
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fBmmtt mtfibraatften felr »lfdf)te Ifirer fkmttr. 2>!efer re!di)e i^r fauft We!, be* 
jal)tt aber nie iStmad. Seine greunbe liebt man, feine geinbe aber nirf)t. 5)iefc 
Haufieute Derfaufvn febeS 3a!)r mebr, aid eine Ijalbe tDUHlon llftren. aBe!d)en ®e- 
brau(^ mad)t man Don btefer grudjt '*^ SJiarle, fjjiele mit iJciner fleinen (£d)n)efler. 
grau ©raun martet fc^on felt einer ®t«nbc auf 8ie. ^Ic beflen Sto\)itn unb bafi 
befle ^ol5 fauft man bei ^errn <Sd)neiber. 9)Jad)ft Du mit mir einen ©l^ajler- 
gang? 3d) ^abeDid) nid)t emwrtet; mof^er fommftDu? ®lad)en@ie mlrfoglcli^ 
raemen Sftorf; id> braud)e ijjn. 2ebt i&crr^uller nod)? 3«» cr Icbt nod) *, aber 
man enpartet Jeben ^ugenblicf feinen ^ob. 

EXERCISE LXXIL 

Charles, thou play^est the whole day and dost not work (workest not), 
^hat are you making (make you) here, my young friend ? I am doing 
(making i. e. I make) my exercises for (the) school. I do not like this 
(these) coal ; it makes (they make) too much smoke. This pupil always 
abuses the kindness of his ^teachers. For this stove one needs more coal 
(Plu^.), than for that one. • Which of these pens are you using ? Boys, you 
make too many mistakes in your exercises. In this house we are now living 
for (since) ten years. Pay me immediately^ sir ; I want my money. Chil- 
dren, love eAch other. Our teacher is always praising you, and never me. 
Do you take a walk with me this evening ? JVfy brother expects me at the 
concert. Does your sister play on the pianO-forte ? This young lady has 
always abused my sisters ; I ao not like her. Wail for me till 5 o'clock, 
and not a moment longer. These banks are now paying all their debts. 
Often one works in l^s old (high) age more than many a young man. Do 
you sell these pictures ? Yes, sir ; buy them ; they have some defects, but 
are very cheap. Bring me immediately some more coal and wood. Do you 
live in (the) Seventh orEighth street? Are Mr. Smith's parents still living? 
We do not buy our wood of Mr. Schneider, but of Mr. tfacob. Where have 
you been ? we have expected you the whole morning. We are now taking a 
walk. Who does make the best piano-fortes in tire United States? How 
much da you pay for this room ? 1 pay fifteen dollars a (every) month. It 
is as true, as I this moment am living and speaking with you. William is 
a good, diligent boy ; but you praise him too much. 

EXERCISE LXXIIL 

Imperfect f Past ] Tense : 

{^ toBte I praised, I did praise^ I was praising toir loBten ▼« praised, did praise, were praising 

bn tobtefl thou praisedst, didst praise* wast i^r XoUtt (€ie tobten) yon praised, did praise, were 

praising praising 

CT Uhtt he praised, did praise, was praising f!e lobtm thej praised, did praise, were praising. 

{tt4M to seek, lode Ibr ]^bcln to act, deal gtoubtn to beliere 

teftt^en to yislt bebanbein to manage, treat hfttn to eost 

Icgcn to lay, put, place m{§b«nbcltt to maltreat, abuKO bcteiblgcn to offend 

Ucaen to set, put, place retten ItosaTP rAarii« b^gcgncn to meet 

If breit to teach, Instruct in errctten J * rescue t^tinm to cry, weep 

Utr\m to learn fl6rtn to disturb, trouble lacben to laugh 

fd)id<n to sent jcrfJSren to destroy bad ©ctiAtcr th«» laughtet 

banfeu to thank tS^ten to kill bfe ®efellfd^ft tbe company, society 

icigen to show fagett to say, UHl bad Sergnitgen the i^easure. 

fruber, elbeimtt formerly ; jaerft first; iwt^ber or bentacb afterwards. 
NOTE/— The above verbs are conjugated like foben. 

mt befud)ten geflcrn ^errn ©leier anf bcm «anbe. (5r jeigtc un« feine fd)oncH 
ftu^ner unb ffiogel. G0 mad)te un6 fe^r biel SJergnugen. 3)u J)anbeUeft ni<^t 
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rr^t gegfii (towards) ^dnftt altm ^rtunb. 9rftern fud^c id) Di^ In brr gon- 
aen Stabt ; tro marft Du ? (Sic fd^Wte frul)cr fcincn iHnbcrn Immer ficpUi, $roa- 
ben unb ?luffc ; aber f!c bonften Iftr nic fiir blefe ®utc. ©obia legtcn Sre mdocn 
fefit? 3* legte Ibn auf 3br ©ett. ©er jtelltc ble ©lafer auf brn lifd) ? ©iefnr 
tr^t bef^anbelte mid) in meiner letjten Aranfbeit. Sr rettetr mid) )3om Sobe. 3l^r 
)ldrtet geflern iHbf nb bit gan^e OkfeUfd^aft mit tnrfm <ikldd)ter. liefer Dffiaicr 
tobtete im me;ifanifd)tn ftriege mrbrere S^enfd)tn. ©ir iernten bei bitfem ^ei)rcr 
autrft (Deutfd) unb nad^tx graa^dPfd). Siebrte er 3^nen aud) anbere 8))rad)ea ? 
2)ad geflrige geuer aerflorte ungefa()r a^^n^ig ^ufer iRrine a^rfd)tDifter begeg^ 
ntten borgeflern Sbenb feinem ^ruber. ^r bdeibigte fie 9Ue unb mi|banbelte 
meine jungjlc @d)meflcr. 3d) fagtc e« feinen (lltern. ffiae foftctcn bicfe Sd)reib- 
bud)er ? 3c^ glaube, t>a^ Dut)enb fofiete einen ^oUar. I)te dinen (some) iad^tn, 
hit ^nberen meintrn. ^er Sei)rer lobt< ibn nic unb bic befTcrcn Sci)ulcr licbtcn 
ibn nid)t. C^r arbeitetc febr tvenig unb Icrnte 9{i(t)td. ©obin ftciltcfi Du mciae 
©tlcfeir Seaer itanfmann l^anbcltc frubcr in 3u(fcr unb ftaffcc. ©ir nnirtctcn 
ben gan^cn 9)2orgrn auf Sit. ^dqien (Sic meinem Brubcr fd)(>n 3br^ fd)encn 
fiiumcn 7 9{cln ; cr tyit mi^) no^ nid)t b€fu(^t. 3ucrfl rettcte er feinc Xiaber, 
unb na(^I)er fein (!^eib. 

EXERCISE LXXIY. 

What did my uncle send jou from Europe 7 Those fine pictures ; did I 
not yet show them to you? He told me many things (^ad)enj» but I did not 
believe him in any thing. Why didst thou cry so much this morning, my 
child ? Who of these gentlemen did offend you ? These pantaloons cost 
(costed) five and a half dollars. Where did you buy them ? We met last 
evening your friend and had much pleasure with him. We played and 
laughed very much. The laughter of your company was disturbing every- 
body. The thieves first killra him, and afterwards destroyed his house. 
Formerly I visited him often, but now I do not go any more to him. What 
were you looking for this afternoon ? I looked for my penknife ; did you 
have it? I laid it on your table. We sent formerly every year the best of 
our fruits to New York. Did you place these chairs in my room ? First I 
learned the English language, and afterwards the French language. Who 
taught you these languages ? Whom were you expecting the day befoM 
yesterday? These young merchants formerly dealt in clothing (dresses) of 
every kind, and now they deal in paper. This man always treated his serv- 
ants very well. 

The last fire destroyed nearly the whole town. Many persons saved 
nothing but (aid) their lives. These naughty boys were offending and 
abusing that poor, old woman. The whole company thanked Mr. Smith 
for his kindness. I worked as much as Charles ; but the teacher praised 
him more than me. Where does your wife's old uncle live at present? 
I do not know ; formerly he lived in ahe) Sixth street at Mr. Smith's. I met 
him last evening. I called on him (visited him) already several times this 
year, but he has not visited me a single time (cin ciniigeS S)Zal). Your tailor 
has been here; he waited for (auf) you until half-past nine. I had not ex- 
pected him this morning. Yesterday v^e were at our friend's Mary. First 
we took a walk with her, and afterwards we played together on the piano* 
Our company made her a great deal of pleasure (very much pleasure) 
Where did you buy this coal (Plur.) ? I bought it (them) at Mr Cochl 
nower's. What did these potatoes cost? I paid sixty-five cents for a bushel 
(ber ®d)effel). Where did you put those glasses ? I put them in the kitchen 
oa the table* 
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EXEBCISB LXXY. 

Preient tense : ' Imperfect teaae : 

k^ trinfe I drink i^ f^rec^ I spea^ i^ faHf I &U i^ tronf I drank 

ht trtnljl feu jlpriifeft feu faflfl bn traitlft 

er trtttft er fpri<%t tt f&flt er triitf 

\Bo\x trtnfen &ir f)»re^en loir foVm tsir tranfen 

i^r trinfet (@ie trinfen) i^r f prec^t (6ie \pxt^) ifjt joflet (®ie {aSen) ibr tranfet (@ie tronfot) 

1u ttMm fie fprei!^ fie fatten ffe tronfen 

Imperafciye of fprc(!^ : Sing, f^tt^ Flnr. f|?re(^et, (or ftnr loth f^»tt^ €ie) speak. 

Infinitive: Imperfect: Vnet partic. : 

{.Jdlara : »erlieren to lose Ub »er(or I loet »ertoreit lost 

II. GlfUM t fcbreiben to write Ub fd^rieb I wrote gefc^rieben written 

III. Clara : trinfen to drink ia tronf I drank getrunfen drunk 

f »>r€^ to Bpeak {^ ^ptaii I spoke (fpak^ ge(^>r»^ spoken 

lY. Claw : fd>tagen to beal^ strike i«!b f^ug I beat ge(^(a0en beaten, bea^ 

geben to giye Hi Mb I gare gegcbcn given 

^flen to fall id} fiel I feU gejaHen fallen 

milblSfig negligent, remins, careless; Me €(t^ the thing, matter, affoir ; Uti jDing the thing; bcr 
JBvtcH the ground, floor. 

Nora 1.— The regular verbs of the anient (old) or strong fbrm of ooniogation,— «cnnprteing 
primitive verbs of the German langutge — , form, in a similar way a« the English irregular verbs, 
the imperfect tense and past participle by changing their radical vowels — ^wherefore we may call 
them also dissonant verbs. — and by taking to the root of the verb in the first person of the im- 
perf. tense (indie, mood) no additional termination and in the past part, the termination en, 
verbs of the old conjugation*) having e for their radical vowel ohange the same into i in the Sing, 
of the imperative, and in the 2d and 8d persons Sing, of the present tense Indic. mood ; those 
having a for their radieal vowel change it into a in the 2d and 3d persons Bing. of the present 
indicative. 

We classify these verbs, — about 160 in number, not included verbs derived from them — , into 
four classes, according to the vowels which they assume in the imperfect and past participle : 

I. Class takes in the imperfect c and in the past partic. o, 

II. « « « « i (ie) " « « ** i (ie), 
in.** « « * tt u u u u jtors, 

IV. *« *« *« *« ttoraori ** ** ** ** the radical vowel. 

Non 2.-^n the 2d class are only and all dissonant verbs, which have ei for their radical vowel ; 
only ^eifien (to he oalied) makes an exception and belongs to the 4th class (imperfect l^ici* P- P* 
ge^ifen). 

S9tetn fleiner S3ruber ift fel^r nacf^lagig ; geflern bedor er feinen ^ut unb.ietst 
bcrliert cr fein ©ud). 8Son tocm fl)nd)fl ^u, mcln greunb? 3<| fprcd)e ijon 
unfcrem beutfd)en Se^rcr. Stati, tvaxnm fd)ldgfl ^u blefeft 5tlnb ? dS hat mcinen 
flcintn feunb gcfd^Iagen. ©arum gibt er Sbnen 3I)re ©ad)fn nid)t'^ 3d) glaube, 
er f)flt SlUe8 toerloren. ©Il^elra, 36re gebcr fdUt auf ben Sobeii. ^(xbcn Bit 
S^re 5lufoabe fd)on gelernt unb gefd)rleben ? 3a. id) fd)rieb aud) fd)on ben Brief 
an (to) ^erm SOlitter. 8&ir maren in (2^enerai liRoor'd O^arten unb tranfen bort 
auSgeaeic^netes Sier. ^aben @te fdjon mit melnero Bater bon |ener Sa(i)t gef})ro- 
d)en ? 3ci, ic^ fjjracft geflern mit it)m. 8uife, gib mir mein SJleffer; id) braiicf)c 
ee. 2)ie ^urfen Wlugen in jener ®d)Iad)t bie Wuffen. SBarum hjdnt biefea 9)idb- 
'd)en fo feJ)r ? (5ie Pel auf ben ©oben unb berlor i^ren Sling. SBer gab 3bnen 
biefe fd)6nen ®ad)en ? 25er greunb raelneS lieben SBaterd ^at fie mir gegebcn. 
SWit mem fprid)t grau SReff ? ©ie f))rid)t ieftt mit ber grau beg DoftorS ©tabl ; 
juerfl fj)rad) fie mit ^errn i&arj. fiat e« fcfton 6 Uf)r gefdjiagen ? 9?ein, ebm 
fd)ldgt ed erfl ftalb fec^S. ^aben Sic fd)on Don unfercm neuen Seine getrunfen? 
©a^ fud)en ®ie auf bem SJoben ? ^aben @le etmaS berloren ? ^a, meine 9iabel 
ift auf ben Soben gefallen. ^ier fdUt (gtmaS ; bieaeid)t ifl eg Sftre 9?abel. 3:rin- 
fen ©ie nod) ein @la& SBein. Sle in, mein greunb, id) tank 3^nen ; id) babe fd)on 
amei getrunfen. ©er bat 3bnen baS leljte gegeben? 3?)r ©ruber ^arl gab ed 
mir. 3d) trlnfe nie mefjrtilS atrei ®Iafer. 

*) nie letters o. c, hereafter added to a verb, indicate, that it is conjugated in the old ibrm; 
the letters n. e. indicate the new conjugation. 



EXERCISE LXXVI. 

This little bo; is veiygood; he gives all bis things to his sister. Charles, 
you are Terj negligent ; why do joa not write to yuur father ? This bad 
maa slwajs beats bis wife and children. Yeaterunj m; little brother fell 
from his chair on the floor. That young lady speaks too much ; 1 do not 
like that. What did vou lose yest«rday ? I lost eei'eral things, my neir 
vatch, some tetters, and money. Of whom did he gpeak nith you t First 
he spoke of your sister and afterwards of his cousin. Has Mr. Smith writ- 
ten yon? Yes, he wrot« me a few days oeo. I gave his letter bD my porsnts. 
Drink some more wine, my friend ; you drank so little. No, I thank you ; 
I have drunk enough. Yesterday these bad boys beat my little dog. Put 
that glass immediately on the table; otherwise (foiift) it falls on the floor. 
This negligent girl losos all her things ; I do not give her any thing more. 
The Ruaaiuis have beatwi the Englishmen and French. The price of tha 
potatoes has (is) fallen. Charles, give me my hat and cane. Lost week I 
wrote your brother a long letter, liow much money does your father give 
bim every month 7 Formerly he gave him forty dollars, and now he gives 
him forty-five. Did you e[>eak already to (with) Mr. Roll of this new mat- 
ter? No, sir; I did not yet speak to him. I do not believe bim in any thing; 
he always speaks evil of all hia neighbors. Your mother has given me a 
fine, new umbrella, but I haye lost it already. The river has (is) fallen three 
feet and five inches since yesterday. Has it already struck twelve o'clock f 
No, eir, it is juat striking a quarter to twelve. 

EXERCISE LXXTII. 

MtNcIn (icrbir, tnbrtni) lo forbid, piahlblt 

I(lbni(l(r>, arllrlinil to lend dkidii 

MiEbfn Cblirb, arbUebtn) to retOBln, etitf lo Hjgep 

nr&inrn (cutnTH sniBimnniJ to lak« aojd, knp 

»c(*oi (braS, jtbr«4ni) tobromk iJog.prtj 

ftjijcn (una, Oflragni) lo beu, cwirj, wtii beallusW 

tflraCof, giBtrfo>)B8Bl 
Note l^Tbe ttrns vtiU Mtloi. lltjn, Rtn uv gtuerBll; pluced In Clie liiurtb nlan of tbe old 
conjugitlon, but form in unpUon In Iha sinu, u the/ Uke io Uh put pMt. ttu Towol c, mi 

mic.,i4fir<I"t, talM 

Boljin (rngll 3>u bitfe Budjtt, ftarl t 3u ^ricbrld) ; fr bat ml* uin (for) (le 
©iff" Snabe fiel fleflfrn lti'8 aBofltr; mein ©ruber jog tbn Ijcrnufl (out). 880 
(Inb ®le fleTtfrn SIbtnft Im Eonctrtc nefelTen^ 3* (a6 jioifften nielnfr Bluttfr uiib 
ahrfra SJatfr. Ditffc aaufmann fiait Bier ¥f"b'- feifr iff 3hr Sjut; fr lag aiif 
hem ftlaoifr, Unrerc Sdjioffifr 1ft im ©artfn unb llefl. ffijae Ijabfn ©ie au6 
mt\nm 3initntt genottimfn? 3d) naf)m Stidjte, fontrrn id) fab nnd) meinem 
Boflel. ffleftetnfing iil)fltien ffioflel in bem Siirtcn; ift eB Bielicid)t bfrSJirincT 
©iefeS |)iiljf[t)t 9)Iab*en Deb mlr gcftern 3brtn »if(!fiifd)inii. SSas fur dnoii Siul 
trijgt fierr ffllcier? gruber Iriig tr inimtr rintn roeifeen. ffllati iftt bei Uefcm 
anannt bie btften aufterti In brr gonjen StaBt, BJleiii Cater bat e8 mir Berboten 
Dcr ©ruber unfercB 91ad)barB brad] Dor tinigeit lagrn feincn Sufi. 'Differ iunae 
BKanti ift fcbr faul; er fd)laft bcinabt beti flanjcn tag, 3d) fanb Sbrcn Better 
nid)t in 4,auff. Sle 'am™ i" ftat ; fr roar fdjon auBgegatigcn. Jtan blieb meln 
gnunb 618 jn \tiam lobe. SJItin Bruber flet)t i^n [ebcn abenb. 9llnim nodj 
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dn *®Ia8 ©fin, meln grctinb. ffite langc l^abcji <Slf l^etite gefd)!afen ? 3<^ fd)Hef 
W0 9 ll^r SRorgenS. SBo I)aben @le 3f)r gcbermeffer gcfunben ? 3d) b^ttc eft auf 
ben ^ifc^ nf^fgt; itber eft lag auf bem SJoben. liefer Siaum ()at biefe§ 3abr Mr 
Dkle grud)te getragen. 3d) ()ic^t ee in ber $anb, aber id) babe eS nid)t gcbrod)en. 
<l^r tarn le^ten SJiittnjod) ju mir unb ifl feit biefer ieit bei rair geblicben. 

EXERCISE LXXVni. 

Why did you not come to the ball last evening ? My mother had forbid- 
den (it) to me. I did not see either (I saw also not) your two cousins ; 
where did they stay (are they remained) ? My father took them to the con- 
cert. What number did you draw in the last lottery (ble 2ottetie)? I drew 
the number 378. Your brother lent him some money. Yesterday I lost my 
new gold ring ; did you find it ? Who will carry (carries) these books for 
me home? We ate at Mrs. Miller's yesterday excellent apples and pears. 
(The) Little Charles takes all my things and breaks them. With whom did 
yau read last night ? I did not read with any body, but I slept in my JDed 
quite well. Who has taken my chair? I was sitting (am sat) all the time 
on this, and my brother sat on that one ; take it. They (one) caught yes- 
terday several thieves in the city. His wife came yesterday and asked me 
for (urn) some money. This man never keeps his word (baft SKort). Where 
was your pen lying ? Our young friend is always reading in that large 
book. Does your brother still sleep ? Here comes my father ; but he does 
not see me. We were at Mr. Ernst's last ball and staid there till midnight. 
When did you come from New York ? The whole winter I have always 
worn this coat and no other. I did not fall ; your father held me. Many 
banks of the city have (are) broken this year. Have you already read 
Shakspeare's Henry VIII? I have asked him (um) his opinion, but he did 
not say any thing. Our old neighbor eats half-a-dozen eggs every morning. 
She bore the pain better than I expected. Our cat does not catch any mice. 
The city of Cmcinnati lies on (an] the Ohio river. Have you found your 
little dog ? Our servant has caught it and carried it home. 

EXERCISE LXXIX. 

«^ett (fltag, geganflert) to go benlot (ba^te, gcba^t) to think 

jteten (jwnb, geftonben) to stand joiffeit (»u§te, fie»u§t) to know, be aware of, understand 

tfeun (.that, Qttiati) to do fennot (!annte, gcfonnt) to know, be acquainted with 

tringoi ihtaditt, flrtta<^t) to bring »erb<n (»arb or wurbe, gcworben) to become, grow, turn, get. 

DadO^fil^aft the business; He 9leu^Teit, bad 9l«te, ble ^a^ti^ the news; ivai gidt e« 9{euc« ? 
what is the news? befonnt known, noted, acquainted; toid^tig important; (ange (adv.) long, a 
long while ; on (Prepos. govern the Accus., when it denotes a direction towards an object, other- 
wise the Dative) on, at, to ; »ott ?[ttfe^en f etmctt to know by sight, uoit 9?erfon or <»erf Snll^ to know 
personally ; f^Mjieren ge^en to take a walk. 

NoTK L—There are in German only 21, properly so called, irregular verbs, which partly take a 
oonjugation mixed out of the old and new forms, partly differ from both in some form of conju- 
gation ; they ai-e ; the 6 verbs fcniteit (fottnte, gcfannt) to know, nennm (naimte, genannt) to name, 
tcmten (rflimte, geraimt) to run, fcnbeit (fanbte, gcfonbt) to send, tcenben (wanbtc, gewanbt) to turn, 
btotnro (brdmitc, gebromil) to burn; then the 6 verbs ge^eit, fte5en» t^utt, bringcn, be«fcn, ioiffen ; then 
the 6 verbs, tised as auxiliary verbs of mood : tootten (will, to be willing), fofien (shall, ought), mwf- 
fcn (must), fonnen (can), burfen (may, to dare, have permission). inSgcn (may, to like); and lastly 
Che 3 verba, uped as common auxiliary verbs fcln (to be), l^ben (to have), »eTbcn (to become). 

NoTR 2.~0f the above 8 verbs three are irreg>ilar in the present tense, viz : jtoiffen, tterben, t^un i 

Mi »ei| (I know), bu weift, ttmkf, wlr wlffen, iftr tDljfet (or »ift), jle wlffcn ; Id) werbe (I become), 

bu wirft er ttirb, wir »erben, i^r locrbct, jle werben ; i<k t^ue (I do), bu iM, er tl&ut, wlr tl&mt, i^r 

ttiixt, fie tb«n. ,-, , . 

Tlie other five verbs conjugate the present tense in the new form, as i^ lobe. 

SlJvoS glbt eS 9leue8 i.n ber ©tabt? Sd) h)el8 ni(l)t« 9im^ ; tolffen Sic etmaS ? 
SHi in Bruber melg eiixe SleuigWt fur (Sic. ^x alter greunb, ftcrr 2orb, i|l nad) 
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dtiropa geaangcn. Stenntn 0!f iftn ? 9le!n, id) bin iitd)t t>fTf5nll4f> wit i^m be* 
faimt. Sd^ fenne i^n mir toon lfnfef)fn. 8Jor Jencr 3fit llebtc id) if)n nlc^t, nad^ 
l)er iBurbe er mcin bcfter grcunb. ^ic geflrigcn 3Htungen bradjten fcl^r tt)id)tige 
9fac^rld)ten auS Saitfornicn. Sd) bac^te in ben leljten iagen fef^r" oft «n melnen 
SSettcr unb fcine (liff(t)afte in Ban granci^fo. €r ifl bort tboofat gervorben unb 
ftcf)t In grojcr 8ld)tung (esteem). Dieo ifl mir nod) nld)t befannt gemefen. 3e- 
manb f)at mein iafd)entud) genommen ; irer tf)at e6? 3d) n)el| e8 nld)t ; Id) babe 
ed nid)t getban. S^or einer b^lben Stunbe flunb mein Stocf nod) an bem JtUiDirr, 
unb icl^t ifl cr nid)t mebr ba. 3Ba& tbuft Du bier, 5tarl? I)u bafl bi^r ^IWH ^n 
Ibun ; bier »ft ^ein ®efcbdft ffir Dicb. SBobin gingen Sie beutc SJlorgcn mit Sb^er 
jungcn Safe? 3d) ging mit ibr juerfi an blc Sifenbabn unb nacbber an ben gluj. 
3d) bad)te bieS •, 8ie geben oft rait ibr f|)a3ieren. 3d) mujte e8 fd)on lange. Sttn- 
ncn Sic meine Safe toon ^erfon, obcr nur Don 5lnfcben? 3d) fannte fie fcbpn toor 
fed)5 Sabren perfonlid). ©o flanben 6ie geflern Slbenb Im eonjerte? 3d) bin bie 
ganae 3eit gefeffen. aber mein ©ruber ftanb an ber lli^^xt. ^err aWott wlrb fcbr 
olt ; er gebt felten mebr aUein fj)aaieren. ©d)on felt lange l)at er mir feine mid)- 
tigere 9kd)rid)t gebrad^t, aid bie beutige. i^aben 6ie an mid) mebr gebad)t, al9 
an ibn ? 3d) benfe imraer an ©ie belbe aufammen. 3d) b^be'blefe S4ad^rld)t lange 
toor 3^nen gemugt. 6onfl (besides) glbt ed nid)t8 9leued. 

EXERCISE LXXX. 

Do you already know the important news from Europe? No, sir, I do not 
know it yet. Wiiich steamer brought it ? I think the Africa brought it. 
Do you know that old gentleman personally ? I know him long since (since 
long> by sight, but not personally. I knew his two sons very well. What 
has (is) become of {anh Dat.) them ? I do not know (it is not known to me). 
Did they not go to California some months ago ? You are standing all the 
time (the whole time) ; why do you not take a chair ? Charles, bring a chair 
to our friend. Is there any news to-day ? Yes, sir ; Mr. Trost brought some 
important letters for you. Did you know it already ? No, I did not know 
it. Of (an) whom do you think ? First I thought of my new business, and 
now I think of you and your children. Yesterday we took a walk with 
him ; but it became very cold and we soon went home again. Our brother 
did very wrong, I know it At whose side did you and your sisters stand? 
I stood with my younger sister at the side of your mother ; but my older 
sister (is) stood at the window with her husband. Our good grandfather is 
growing old very fast (fd)nett) within (since) a few months. Formerly he 
did it, but now he does not do it any more. I have thought so long sinee 
(since long). I am personally acquainted not with him, but with his father 
and brothers. This man does not know his business ; it becomes more true 
every clay. These merchants do business (Plur.) no more ; they have (are) 
become rich within (in) a few years. He has known her only by sight, as 
(ttoie) we know. Go to the door and see who is coming. I always think of 
your news ; is it printed (stands it) already in the newspapers ? I believe 
so. Who brought these strawberries and peaches? I do not know, sir. 
Of whom does your brother speak ? I believe, he speaks now of his old 
teacher, a few minutes ago he spoke of some business. Did you read yester- 
day's newspaper? No, sir, I did not (I readitnot)"} is there any important 
news ? I don't know ; I did not read it either (I read it also not). It has 
(is) become quite cold a few hours since. Did you take my umbrella? No, 
sir, I have one here, but it is not yours ; I did not see yours. *^ Where did 
your brothers and sisters go 9 Do you know it? I tibiink, ^ey went to the 
concert 
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EXERCISE LXXXI. 

Iftetoal^en to Inhabit Mrf^re^mtopromifle ent))fel^(en to recommend 

berfu^cn to try, taste befl^en to possess empfangen to receive 

hejtelitn to order (some thing) jerrdfcn (Oj c.) to tear to pieces scrflc^Cit to understand 

tfottn (n. c.) to hear jcrbre(^cn to break to pieoess ertrinfen to be drowned 

0C^oren to belong erjlei^eit to educate, bring up sejpgejfcn Co- c sergafc »er8rfrat)to 

t«n\cn (n. c.) to dance trt^Utn i to get, receive, tbrget 

erjtt&ten (n. c.) to tell, relate Utommtn] obtain rcltcn (o.c.) to ride, go on horM- 

ffatgen (o. c. fang, gefungen) to erftnten to invent back 

J'ing erfennett to perceive, recognize fo^iren (o, c. fiibr, gefal^ren) to rid^ 

ftttben (o. c.) to die Uftfiitn (o. c. befall, befo^>Ien) to go in a carriage, in a boat or 
entbal^cn to contain order, command ship. 

bet SDagett the wagon, carriage; bie jtntfi^e the coach, carriage ; He ®ef(^{<|te the story, histoty; 
bic ^Dlafdbitte the machine, engine. ^ 

Perfect tense : {^ f^aU fiel^grt I have heard \^ Bin geritten " I have ridden. 
Past perf. tense : i(^ batte gebort I had heard i(^ toat geritteit I had ridden. 

Von. — ^Intransitive (neuter) verbs, which express a motion, or a change in place or condition* 
and a few other intransitive verbs, as : bteibeu to remain, stay, ttegcn to He, p^cu to sit ^eb«t to 
stand, gef^^en to happen, take the auxiliary verb fein (to be), to furm the Perfect tenses, and not 
the auxiliary verb baben (fo have), e. g. : er iflgcfommen (he has come), cr ifl geflorben (he has died), 
ti toar gef(^ben (it had happened), er ttar gebUeben (he had remained), etc. 

2)iefe8 S3ud) entOalt Dieic fd)onc ®efd)id)ten. ©on mem l^aben @ie e6 befom- 
men ? 3cl) erf)iclt db non bem Cnffl meinefe Ileben greunbco Ravi .iDiefer Stnabt 
ifl fel^ ^nt eraogen 3 fein 2e!)rer ftat Iftn mir fel^r enij)foI)Ien. 3^r Setter berfprlc^t 
immer fel^r Diet, t)a{t aber 9nd)td. 3n ienem SSagen ful^r ber ^rdflbent ; t)abm 
8ie ibn nid)t erfannt? ,(Jr l^atte ed mir befo!)Ien, id) batte cS aber Dergeffen. SSa§ 
l^abenSic fiir unS befteUt, Xt)ct ober^affee? 3cl^ befleUte griinen ^l^ee ; ^abcn 
@le U)n nod) nid)t empfangen ? SlUeg ifl aerbrod)en unb aerriffen. ©obin flnbSie 
geflern mlt 3bter %vau gefa^ren? SBir fubren auf t>a% «anb au ^errn OJeiieral 
2ai)Ior. (gr em^)fing una febr mobi nnb eradbite und oiel Don bera tclaten «rlege. 
<Dlefer ®arten b^t friiber unS gebort. SBer (kit biefe fd)one 3)Uifd^ine erfunben? 
din lunger 3)lenfd) Don funfae^n 3af)ren erfanb fie. ^ahcn ©ie e8 gebort unb 
Derflanben? 9lein, id) berfianb nid)t, maS 8ie fagten. (Binb 8ie fcbon auf mei* 
mm neuen ^ferbe geritten? SBer ifl in biefcm ftaufe geflorben? ^errn 9}JoU'S dl- 
tefler ©obn ; er fiel geflern in baS SBaffcr unb eriranf. €r befag ein guteS ^era 
unb Diel ffierflanb. SSie lange l^aben Sie unfer S^au^ bemobnt ? Serfud)en Sie 
^iefen ©ein ; er i(l a«dgeaeid)net. SBir flnb bel unferen greunben gewefcn unb 
l^aben ben ganaen SIbenb getanat unb gefungen. Die itutfd^en (inb ba ; mit h>era 
fdbrt raeine S^mefler? grau SRotb nimmt fie in il^ren SSagen. SBill^elm Ifl au 
^aufe gebUeben. Dein Bruber aerbrid)t ^Ued ; er aerbrad) mein ®lad unb aerrig 
mein S3ud). 

EXERCISE LXXXIT. 

This house formerly belonged to (the) Messrs. Strong, but they did not 
dwell in it (inhabit it). Your sister promised me a fine picture, but I did 
not yet receive it. Perhaps she has (it) forgotten. Who has torn this paper 
and broken this ink-stand? His letter contained no news of his parents-in- 
law. They invented those machines and got several thousand dollars for 
them. I have ordered these strawberries ; taste them. Who had related 
you this old story ? I had heard it from our grand-father. Have you gone 
on horseback or in a carriage to the country ? My cousin and I rode in your 
father's new carriage, but my son rode on my new horse. We met on the 
road your uncle and aunt ; but they did not recognize us. How long have 
you remained there ? The general had commanded some thing, but the sol- 
diers had not understood him. One of them was drowned and the other 
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died soon afterward. He possessed a great deal (rerj much) money aod 
was very well recommended. In whose coach did she ride yesterday ? She 
always rides with her grandmother. This story contains not mucn truth 
(tBaf;r()eit). Who educated the children of your old friend? A German 
gentleman educated them ; I do not know his name. When did their pa* 
rents die ? Mrs. Sontag sang as well as Jenny Lind ; I have heard both. 
This (^d man promises much, but forgets every thing again. With what la- 
dies did you dance at the last ball at Mrs. Lord's ? We (have) danced with 
several ; we do not know now all the names. He receives every body with 
the greatest kindness. My grandson has gone to Germany ; your father 
recommended him to some of his friends there. The engine is broken ; try 
it, it does not work any more. I invented it, but never obtained any money 
for it (baftir). These princes had possessed great riches, but had lost thea 
all after some years. 

III. RECAPITULATION 

compilBing pardcularlj exerdses 71~-<82 of the Torbei. 

btAflaMren to ipell bie Sinie, Bette th« lin« ber Sonb (PI. e) the roliuna 

regteren to rule, reign, gOTem ber @a( the sentence, period bte (^rammatit the grammftr 

f^ajlertn to wftlk ber Ser« the Terse bie 9tMiot^f the library 

jiuUren to study ba<£ieb(Pl.er) the sonic, sir bie Unioerfttat tlie university 

nennen (luutnte, genonnt') to name ber (Befong the singing, song, ber SBerfaffer the composer, author 

ireroten (brannte, gebrawit) to vocal music ber 6<^rlftftetter the writer, author 

burn bie 9tttf!! the music ber Oucbbont'fer the bookseller 

bie <S)»ra^e the language bie ^n^ the art bie 9ant (PI. e) the bench 

ba« fQort the word ba< (35et)i^t (PI. e) the poem ber barmen the noise; bustle, alarm 

bie @ilbe the syllable ber Did^ter the poet meg (adrerb) away, off, gone 

ber Su^liabe the letter tfa 9Berf CPl- O the wortc 

Non 1. — Verbs temiinafcing in iren Cicrett), which termination is taken fh>m the Latin (aie^ evil* 
ire), are conjugated in the new form, but do not take the initial ge in ttie past participle, as 
teftiert Cgovemed), jhiblrt (studied). 

Note 2. — ^The verb f^Mjieren signifies to walk for exercise or amusement, to take a pleasure- 
walk, to take an airing, and is connected with ge^en, fii&ren, reiten, fu^ren (to lead, carry, convey), 
as f pajiereit fia^reit to drive about, to take the air in a ooai^, etc. 

Note 3- — Vai SBort has two plurah forms : fSiSxUt are words as single grammatieal parts of 
speech, SBor te are words of a speaker. 2)cr 9u4)flabe takes in the Gen. Sing, nf, in all other cases 
It Csee £. 27 Note 2). 

Boys, do not make so much noise; your father is reading. How do you 
spell these words ? Name me the different syllables and letters. You have 
not spelled them right. Read that sentence in the second line once more 
(nod) einmal). Which of these grammars did yon study ? I studied only 
one of them ; its author (composer) was also my teacher. I understand the 
German language now pretty well. What writers have you read ? I read 
nearly all the works of Schiller and many poems of Uhland, Goethe and 
other poets. The Emperor Nicholas (9lifolau6) of Russia has reigned 29 
years. Our library contains more than 500 volumes. The son of our neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Smith, has become a bookseller. He loves, however (lefcod)), music 
more than books. At (auf) what university have you been ? Fwas at the 
Universities of Tubingen and Heidelberg. Yesterday we heard excellent 
singing at the Hughes High School. Do you know, who the composer of 
this song is ? No, sir, I do not know ; my brother named him yesterday, 
but I have already forgotten again his name. We read only six verses of 
this poem ; read on (toelter), Henry. Last night there was a fire (it burned); 
the fire destroyed several houses. How many benches do vou want for this 
room ? You brought us only four ; bring two more. We have not read yet 
these sentences. We did not use the grammar of Ollendorf, but that of 
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Ahn. The old oaptaln speaks much of the fine arts, but he does not under- 
stand any thing of it (bQUon). The langu^e of this writer is very fine ; his 
words are very well chosen (gctodlj)!!). The German universities possess 
excellent libraries. Your cousin has written me a few lines. We heard a 

freat noise and went away. Of whom did you get these two volumes ? 
[ave you bought them or has any body given them to you ? I received them 
of the authors. Your handkerchief has fallen to the ground. Now take 
this chair; you have stood too long. I thank you, I am just going away. 
This coal (Plur.) does not burn well; of whom did you buy it? 1 do not 
know the man, neither personally nor by sight. Yesterday we rode in the 
omnibus (ber pinnlbufi) to the country. Whom did you visit there ? We 
went to Mrs. Brown'^, but we did not find her at home. Bay before yester- 
day was my birth-day ; I thought much of my youth, my parents, and my 
ftisters and brothers. To whom have you lent my new music-pieces ? Our 
(fem.) cousin came this morning and begged me for them (barum). Have 
you found those books ? ihey were lying all the day (the whole day) on the 
piano-forte. No, sir; some body took them away. I promised them to Miss 
Pearce ; she expects me this evening. How long has Napoleon I., Emperor 
of France, reigned ? He reigned as emperor from the year 1804 till to the 
year 1814. He lived 52 years and died at (auf) the island of St. (Sanft) 
Helena on the 5th of May, 1821. We worked ail the morning and took a 
walk in the afternoon. He taught his children the German and French 
languages himself (felbfl). They know many things (muchj, and are very 
weU educated. Where have you carried those flowers and fruits ? I have 
brought them to my aunt ; they belonged to her. The river has fallen three 
feet and five inches since yesterday. What did the poems of Goldsmith cost? 
I paid one dollar for them. Some (a part) of the company rode on horse- 
back, others rode in carriages. In the afternoon one of the coaches broke 
down (together). What did you do afterward ? Some sang, others danced, 
and played ; I was very tired and slept for about an hour (slept about an 
hour). When did you come home ? I think it was nearly midnight. 

Yesterday our gardener's eldest son was drowned in tiie river ; did you 
know it already? Yes, sir; his mother-in-law had told (it) me. He under- 
stood his business very well and was loved by every body. Were you person- 
ally acquainted with him? No, sir; I knew him only by sight. This little 
boy reads very well and does not forget so easily (Iciest) what he has learned 
(what he learned has). There was a fire (it has burned) in their house ; 
but they saved nearly all their things. He cried very much ; some body had 
beaten him. Her mother became suddenly ())l6<8Ud)) very sick ; she has 
gone home. I wish you a good evening, (my) ladies and gentlemen. Good 
evening, my friend 1 Is it you (are you it) ? Yes, it is I (I am it). Where 
do you come from ? I come from a walk and from the bookseller Ernst. 
What did you do there? I bought me some new books. What are 
you studying here? I am studying a French grammar. Read me some 
lines. Did you read already a work of any French writer? No, sir, I 
have not yet read any. ,Do you know how many words the English lan- 
guage has? They (one) generally (gch)6F)hlid)) say (says), about forty thou-' 
sand. I received a letter from our young poet ; it contains, however (icbod)), 
nothing of importance (SBid)tigfcit). His last letter contained a verv nice 
poem. He recommends to me the son of his friend very highly (()0d)). 
These young girls lost their parents a few days ago. They died of cholera 
(an bcr tfjolcro). They had no relations in this country, and possessed noth- 
ing. Mr. Smith did not recognize me ; he has forgotten me, as it seem« 
(t9ie ed f4)tint). They have all g02te away ; you come too late. 
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EXERCISE LXXXIII. 



Infln. ttolTen will, to be wtti* 
iug to, to iatend 
to, to waQt 

»rw. i(^ iDin I will 

to WfUfl thou wUt 
er »ia he will 
toit woUen we will 
ibt weUet you will 
fie woflc« they will 

Imp. i(^ toottte I woald 
etc 

P. part gewoflt 



fallen shftll, ought to, 
to be or have to 
(do) 

i^fofllahaU 
hi {ofLft thou Shalt 
er foQ he shall 
ttir fotteit we shall 
itix foUet you shall 
f{e fpflen they shall 

14 f«ate I should 
etc. 

8cf«at 



iStmtn can, to be able 
. to, to know how to 

{(b fann I can 
tu (lunifl thoa caiui 
er tonn he can 
t»ir Umax we can 
it>r Umtt you can 
fie Umm they can 

tib f onnte I eoold 
etc. 

gclotmt 



nftifcn must, to bt 
obliged to, to be 
forced to, to have to 

{(^ 1X0.% I must 
tm mugt thou must 
er imt| he must 
ttir tnutTot we must 
it>r mullet you must 
fie muifen the; must 

i(b muf tc I must 
ote. 

gcmuft 



(affeit (n. c.) to bate ; tabcbt (n. c. Pres. {^ tab(e, hi tabctfi, er iobclt, »tr tabdn etc.) to Uame, 
■ure; ge^ord^ (n. c.) to obey ; bie fDa^r^t the truth. 

Note 1. — ^The above four rerbe, so called auxiliary verbs of mood, have, like all verbs used Ai 
Mxziliary verbs, all the tenses and moods of verbs in general, as PreNent, Imperf., Perfect, Future 
etc — ttotlen generally expresses will, or purpoee, intention, desire ; foUen neoeKsity and oblij^tion 
as a moral duty ; litmtn poxsibility by nature and ability ; mfijfen natural necessity and obligation 
which can be enforced. — ^The verb fofleit in another signifi«iatu>n see Ex. 119 Note 3. Q^ tioUtt is 
used also for the English I was about or going to . . . 

NoTB 2. — ^The principal Terb oonneeted with these auxiliary rerbe, stands in the inflnit., not pre- 
ceded by )u (to), at the end of the sentence (i. e. in a priocipal, not subordinate sentence) ma : ^^ 
toot i^nt fftixtt nlc^t f(||rei6en I can not write to him to-day ; is the auxiliary verb, however, in a com- 
pound tense (perf<#ct, future, etc.), then it stands itself in the infin. at the end of the sentence 
(when connected with a principal verb, the past partic. of these auxiliaries is changed Into the in> 
finit.)i as : i^ |^ i^m ^eutc nld^t f(^reiben !omten .(instead of gefonnt) I have not been able to write 
him to-day. 

(Sr foUte ed l^eute noc^ t^un, aUx er mid nid)t. dr fann tinb mug ed tl^un, fein 
fBater f)at ed gefagt unb befof)ien. 9)lan foil Sliemanb ^afTen. SBoUen mir einen 
©pajiergang mac^en? SBir fonnen nid)t; mir mufTen in bie 8d)uie ge^en. <BoH 
id) S^nen ^t}xtn i^ut unb 9legenfd)irm bringen? ^a, fyibtn Sie bie Mtc) \d) 
mug jelat ge^cn. ^ahtn (Sie bei biefem Sdrraen arbeiten fonnen ? 9l(\n, id^ 
fonnte nic^t arbeiten; id) kooUte meinem Bruber einen S3rief ft^reiben. ^aben 
®ie geftern lange marten muffen ? 3a, mir mugten bid nac^ funf Uf)r marten. 
SRan foil immer bie Sa^r^eit fagen. Start ging urn ^alb bier Uf)r; er ^atte Idn- 
gcr marten moUen, aber er fonnte nid)t. ^afl Du 5lUe« gut fei)en fSnncn, raein 
Bruber ? 3d) f)abt ed nid)t gefonnt; ed maren ^u Diele ituU bort. j(ari t)at bied 
t\)un fotten; marum tl^un Sit ed? dr ^at ed nid)t me^r tl^un fonnen ; ic^ miU 
ed fiir ii)n t^un. ©arum flnb S^re <Bd)me|lern geflern ni^t gefommen ? Sie 
fonnten nic^t fommen, fie mugten au ^aufe bleiben ; il^re ditern f)atten ed fo ge- 
moUt. 3()r ©ruber fottte bad mijTen ;. id) mug i^n tabeln. ffiir foUen unfere 
geinbe lieben unb ni(I)t f)a|Ten, fagt bie Sibel. i^onnen ®ie reiten? 3* ()abe ed 
nle gelernt, aber id) fann ed. 3d) f)abe it)Vt itinber tabeln muffen ; fie maren fcf)r 
unartig gemefen. @ie moUten nid)t gcI)ord)en unb nid)t tbun, mad fie follten. 
SRan fann, mad man miil. S^lan mug immer feine <ipflid)t t()un. Seine Derflor- 
bene (deceased) S(J)mefler fonnte fe^r fd)on i^lauier f|)ielen. 3d) f^abc ed anif 
lernen moUen ; aber id) {)atte feine 3eit, id) mugte immer fo bieie anbere !Dinge 
t^un. ^u foUtefl ed i()m f4)icfen. S)er 2e^rer tabelt it;n fe^r oft; aber er mitt je^t 
pieigiger merben. 



EXERCISE LXXXIV. 

Yoa mast not make so much noise. Children should obey (to) their 
parents and teachers. We can not go to the couiltry to-day ; the weather 
18 too bad. We will take a carriage. We could not rid« on horseback ; it 
was too muddy. But you should go to Mr. Smith ; he expects you. H« 
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wanted to send it to you, but he was not able. He was obliged to giro it 
first to his aunt. All men must die. I ought to hay^ written him, but I 
have not done it. I have been willing, but I hare not been able. I must 
censure your brother this time ; he was to have learned this exercise, but 
he does not know it. Bo you know how to make this ? Your brother had 
known Ht). I had intended to come, but I had been obliged to stay at 
home. Thou shalt hate nobody. He has not been able to show me those 
new, fine pictures ; he was too sick and was obliged to lie in (tm) bed. One 
would (should) think so ; but it was not so. He will not pay it, but he 
ought. They have not been willing to obey ; I had to blame them. These 
two boys know neither how to read nor how to write. His son was to have 
been (should become) a merchant ; but he became a lawyer. I intend to go 
either to Germany or to England. We have not been able to carry it ; it 
was too heavy for us. They had not been willing to take it ; but they ha4 
been forced to take it. xou ought not to blame him so much. I could 
command it; but I did not want it. You must not hate him ; he is not so 
bad, as you think. She can come any (every) moment ; I will wait for 
(auf ) her. Do these eentlemen want any thing ? He must and shall be obe- 
dient. Will you tell me what o'clock it is ? I can not tell you; I have no 
watch with (bel) me. 

EXERCISE LXXXV. 

First futoM : {^ loerbe lobeit I shall or will praise »ir toerben tolbm wv shall praise 

bu toirfi loben thou wilt praise i^r totrbet loben you will praise 

er loirb loben he will praise f!e toerben loben tj^ey will praise 

Second future: i^ iserbe gelobt l^ben I shall have pz^sised bu toirfl getobt i^ami etc. 

morgen to-morrow*, ntorgen frfi^ to-morrow morning; fibermorgen the day after to-morrow; no^ 
ctnavtl ODoe more ; bunfel dark ; iH^lobnen (n. c.) to reward ; flrafen, befhrafien(n. c.) to punish, chastise. 

NoTx 1. — The present tense at the yerb Mtrbett (to heeome) is used as auxiliary rerb to form the 
future tenses of a verb which itself is placed in the infinit. ; when shall and will do not express 
obligation and intention, but only mere futurity, they are to be translated by loctbeit. 

Note 2.— The infiniUTe is placed at the end of its sentence (provided the sentence is not a sn1>> 
ordinate one) ; the past part, connected with an iniinitiTe precedes the latter. 

3* tcerbc ^\6) bclo^ncn ; ©u bifl ^eute fc^r fleigig gctocfcn. ^elncn Setter 
toerbe ic^ aber flrafen muffen ; er Ifl au faul unb unartlg. SBlr fatten blefen SJlor- 
gen bag fd)6nflc SBctter ge^abt ; aber auf einmal iDurbe ee bunfcl. Cr tt)irb e^ bl8 
raorgen getban f}ahtn. SSir toerben morgen auf bai 2anb ge^en ; tooflen (Sle mlt 
unS geben ? ffliorgen merbe id) nid)t fonnen, aber ubermorgen. llnfer guter Dnfel 
tolrb fe^r alt ; er toirb batb 80 Sa^re alt feln. ®le merbcn (Sle morgen friil^ be- 
fud)en unb 3bnen ble neueflen 3eltungen brlngen. dd toirb mlr fel)r piel $Bergnu- 
gen ma^en, (Sle ju febcn. SBud iDillfl Du toerben, itarl? 3d) toill ein tTDbofat 
toerben ; unfereS S^ia^arS ©ol^n tolrb a ud) diner toerben. SJleln SJater tolrb fo- 
gleid) toieber foramen ; toartcn Sle einen ^ugenblldf. 3d) toill^noc^ einmal ju l^m 
gel)en ; er toirb ieljt i)lelleid)t au ^aufe feln. SBann toerben Sle toieber roraraen? 
Ungefajjr um fed)^ lU)r. «ber um blefe 3eit tolrb eS fd)on bunfel feln. 3br h)er- 
bet morgen febr fd)6ne6 ffietter befommen. SBlr muffen e8 aber aud) ffir iibermor- 
len b«ben. fflielne 9lid)tt tourbe Dodge ffiod)e fel^r franf. 3* l^offe (I hope), 
It tolrb balb toieber gefunb toerben. SBoUen ®le ee und nod) einmal fagen ? a)er 
kbrer tolrb 2)1* beflrafen, meln itlnb ; ^u mufit ^elne Hufgaben (lessons) beffer 
lernen. €8 toirb fe()r fait. 3d) toerbe morgen friif) geben; fie toerben erfl uber- 
morgen fruf) ge^en. ffilr toerben lt)n l)eute bod leljte 9Kal gefeben ^aben ; er 
tolrb In toenlgen ^agen fterben. SBann toerben ®ie 3br"n greunbe «arl f(t)relben? 
3d) toerbe m In ad)t bts (to) blerael^n Xageu fd)rclbcn j fta^ ^be id) fclne 3dt 
dr tolrb au4) frufier (elnen SBrlef k>on mlr ermarten. 
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EXERCISE LXXXVI. 

I sball sell our horses to-morrow ; they are getting too old. Of whom 
will you buy new ones? I do not know yet ; perhaps I shall take those of 
my uncle* He will have done it before to-morrow. When will it become 
better weather? Mr. Hurt says, probably (mal;}rfd)elnlicl)) it will be better 
the day after to-morrow. I shall not reward you, you make too many mia- 
takes. Charles, you will become sick ; you eat too many green apples. The 
teacher will punish such lazy and naughty boys as (mt) you are. You 
will write this letter once more ; it is not well written, i must go for a 
moment to my sister's ; presently I shall be here again. I think we shall 
visit you to-morrow morning. It will give (make) me the greatest pleasure 
to see you once more. Will your brothers and sisters come with you ? I fear 
(id) furd)te), they can not, they have too much to do. To-morrow I shall be 
nfteen years old. They will try it again the day after to-morrow, in the 
morninff. I think she will not have believed it. It grows very dark all at 
once. When will he be well again ? Nobody knows it, perhaps soon, per- 
haps never, perhaps he will die in a few days. You will have no good 
weather to-morrow; the sky is too dark. All my brothers will become 
physicians. To-morrow morning my son shall bring it to you. We must 
speak the truth, the whole truth and nothing but (92id)td ald^ the truth. Mt 
father will sell our house and garden ; we shall eo into (the) town this falL 
The summer will soon be over (Doruber). I shall have heard of him again 
before the day after to-morrow. I shall wait for (aaf) you till half-past 
seven. Your brother will not be there any more; he will have gone by (bei) 
this time. 

EXERCISE LXXXVIL 

ADYERBS« 

f^6n iMftutifally • fc^fner more beantifolly fi^Snfleni, am f^Jnflen, Ottfi [auf boll {^infte mofll 

beaatifolly, in the moiit Deaatiful "Tf>n"<r 
gern wiUinglj, gladly lieber more willingly om tiebfien most willingly 

i<^ fyiht gem I like; id^ ipieU gern I like to play ; id) taitje lieber I like more or rathnr to danoc^ I 
prefer dancing ; i(^ trinfe gem SBeitt I like wine ; id^ effe am tiebflen Huflern I like oysters best 

etnftt^ simple, plain j^Hd^Hen^ at highest, at most lurudf back, backward 

freigebig liberal, generous am meiflen moat tt±ti on [to] the right 

fterf(!b»enberif(^ extravagant mexfttnt mostly, generally \\nU on [toj the left 

lier^Udb hearty, cordial am 5ftefle« oftenest juwclten i ^tantlm«m 

gefattig kind, obliging, pleasing ^p&ttfttni latest, at latest maiu^malj ■o™'»"™«" 

getcdbnli^ customary, usual, im ^Qgemeinen in general einanber one another, eaeh other 

general, common ' uberall erery where gar nidb^ °^ "^^ *^^* 

]ber)tii!)fl most heartily, with or from all my heart ; ffttiXi^^ geni most willingly ; gefSQig|l pleaae. If 
you please [»enn tt Sbnen gefaOt or gefattig ift]. 

NoTB 1. — All adiectfves are employed as adverbs of manner without assuming any dIstinctiT* 
termination ; |he superlative form of the same is oommonly connected with the prepositions m 
or auf constructed with the definite article, am [i- e. an beml, aup^ [1. e. auf ba<] ; without a prepo- 
sition it is used only in a few phrases, as : gef&Oigfl, terill<4fl ; frequently the superlative degree takeg 
the termination en#. 

The adverb gent, peculiar to the German language and extensively used, is generally supplied 
by the verb : to like. 

NoTB 2. — Adverbs or adverbial expressions, except those of time, generally follow the object; 
adverbs or adverbial expressions of time precede the ol\iect and ail other adverbs, and are preceded 
only by personal pronouns, as : <Sie leerbcn morgen meinen iBruber »ieQeii^t tto^ eimnal bert febot. 
Ton will see my brother perhaps once more there to-morrow ; (d^ ^be ^fftttn ge^erit ba< 9u<i nid^t 
ate^r gef^idt I did not send you the book any more yesterday. 

©agcn 6ie mir gefadlgfl, trie Did lir)r c8 ift. (58 Ifl 56d)flen9 ^aib ah)olf U^r, 
bleUcl4)t erfl elf U^r. Xrlnfcn Sic lleber griinctt obcr fd)n)ar5en !l()ee? 3ni SlKge- 
melnen trinfe id) meber ben eiaen no4) bea aubern gem. ^m liebflen trlnfe i(^ 
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Vliid). ^er altt General lebt auf bad einfdd^fle unb ifl ber gtfaOfiofte nnb freige- 
bigflf SKann in ber Stabt. ©oflcji ©ie mit und cinen ©pajiergang' niacin? 
^erjlicbfl gem ; rt>ann iperben rolr mieber jurucffommen ? ©pateflenS um 7 ll^r. 
3n ber ^ugcnb lebt man am glucflicbften. SBobin gef)en ^ie gemobnlic^ be6 
abenbS ? Sd) gebe mciflend ^u meinen (Sltern, 4Utt»Uen and) In eln (Sonjert obcr 
3u greunben. ^Boiaen 8ie mir gefdUtgfl tk ®ebid)te S(i)iUer*d lei^^en? SSon gan- 
arra 4beraen gerii ; id) gebe 3bncn and) fe^r gcrn anberc »ud)er. 3ener alte ©Mnn 
liebt meine ^od)ter am meiflen Don aQen Jtinbern bed^orfed; bad £tnb feined 
9iad)bard i)at er gar n\^t gem. ®e^n mir red)td ober llnf& ? SBhr muffen auerfl 
Ted)td unb nad)ber linfd gei)en. S^an fann nid)t uberaU fo angene^m unb n>ol)I- 
fell leben, aid bier. (Differ ^err belol^nt feine !Dlenftboten (servants) immer aurfl 
freifiebi^fie. iSr f^atit am menigflen geaibeitet, aber am meiflen erbalten. 8ie 
lifbten elnanber b^^a^idjfl unb iebten mit einanber anfd glucflidjfte. SJleiu SSater 

f'Jt)t gefoobnlid; um 8 Ubr SHorgend aud (out) unb fonmit fpdteflend um 5 ll^r 
beubd auriicf. 3umeilen fdbri er, maniibmal reikt er, am ofteflen aber gebt er au 
(on) gug in ble @tobt. Unfer ^raflbent lebt gar nid)t t>erfd>tt)enberifd), fonbera 
febr einfad). Sad ejfen <Bit lieber, gifd)e (fiah) i^er ^uftern, ober i^ubner ? 3ni 
llttgemeinen effe id) Suflern.am Uebflen. 

EXEKCISE LXXXVni. 

These two brothers hate each other most bitterly (bitter). He did not 
work at all to-day, and is in general quite lazy. I^metimes he writes his 
exercises, but generally (mostly) he writes nothing at all. The teacher 
punishes him oftenest of all the pupils. Please tell me, what does this 
coffee cost ? I usually pay fifbeen, at most sixteen, cents for a pound. Yoa 
can get it every where at (um Ace.) this price. I like it better than the 
other kinds. In the country one can liv^ the most plainly. Will you show 
me-your new books, if you please? Most willingly, my friend; perhaps you 
would (trurben) like also to see my new pictures? You are very obliging; 
but I have not much time ; I must be at home at half-past ten at latest. 
Tou must not go to the right, but to the left. This young man lives most 
extravagantly, he is, however (jebod)), very liberal. Who writes you oftenest 
of your brothers ? My brother Arthur writes most and usually very lon;^ 
letters. What do you like best, beer, red wine or white wine ? Give me, if 
you please, a glass of Catawba wine. Most willingly ; I also like wine 
more than beer. Those three sisters did not love one another at all. The 
oldest of them loved my sister most of all her friends. You worked most 
diligently; but he has rewarded you too generously. We shall come back 
at II o'clock at latest. Her cousin plays most beautifully on the piano ; 
bow often did you hear her ? At most three ^mee. Yesterday I came too 
late, as usual. Place that chair not to the left of the piano, but to the 
right. Every where they (one) speak of the fresh, important news from 
Europe. In general (the) ladies talk more than (the) men. Would (tDur- 
ben) you like to take a walk with me ? Gladly; when and where do you go? 
Usually I go in the evening, sometimes at five o'clock, sometimes at seven. 
ThejT received us most cordially and gave us the best news of him. What 
^which) season (Sabredaeit) do you like best? In general I like one season 
just as much as an other ; but such a winter, as we have this year (as [tvie] 
we this year have), I don't like at all. His children loved each other very 
much. This boy reads best of all the pupils. Please show me your new 
books. With the greatest pleasure, sir, I shall show them to you. I like 
very much to ride on horseback, but unfortunately (leibtr) I can not get ^ 
good horse in our little village. 
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fiXEBCISE LXXXIX. 

Prepositiona goremiog the GenitiTO case : 

Attftatt, ildtt instead of fraft, ^erntoac by virtue of, by dint of 

oufer^tb on' the outside, ont of, witbout atitteU, mittel^ »enntttel{^ by means or help oi; 
innerl^b on the inside, within throngh 

ober^b ftt the upper part, above ttegen, Mben, briber on account <ri& by reason of 

unterbalb at the lower par^ below um— willen for the sake of 

HeffeiM on this side of im»eir, unfeni not far from 

ienfeiti on that side of itn^ead^tet notwithstanding 

wabreub during 

frafictt (n. c.) to ask, inquire ; Oott God; ber Side [Gen. n4, Dat. and Aoc. n] the will ; ber SDunf^ 
the wish, desire ; bie 8(tte the request, demand, entreaty ; bie 9lbwefen(Kit the abeenee : bit ®e« 
funbbeit the health ; befwegen, be§b<itb therefore, for that reason, on account of that; beffcfl intge- 
«4ltet notwith»(tandiQg this ; meiaetbAtben or nuinettocgoi for my sake, on my account; feinettoego^ 
itnfertwegen, ObJ^ftwegett etc. 

Note. — ^The above prepositions gorern the Gezut. case and ^re placed before the noun, with the 
exception of: btttben, which must follow the noun ; wegni and tmgead^tet which may be placed either 
before or after the noun ; and uw — widen, which takes the noun between its two parts. 

Um (Sottcfi miftcn t^un @ic e0 nid)t. (Er fonnte megen felnet f(^led)tf n ®cfunb- 
l^dt nid)t fommcn. 5tarl iDltt anflatt felner 8d)meflcr i^m fct)retbcn. ©Ic ^at eft 
mdnet^alben unoead)tet ber Bitten i^rer dltern getf^an. ^o^iXi ®ie eft auger^alb 
ober inner^alb beft ftaufeft gefunben % Gft lag tinmeit ber i&aufttbure auf bem ©o- 
ben. dft ift ber 8Bunf(^ unb SBItte 3M Caterft, begmegen muffen @ie eft t^nn. 
IDeffen ungead)tet fann id) eft nld)t t^^un ; id) bin nid)t too^J genug. S^retmegen 
bin id) ben ganjen 2:ag au ftaufe gebUeben. .©err SJliiUer mof)nt ober^alb ieneft 
grogen feaufeft, ^err <S))aur unterl^alb ber i^ird)e. ^raft beft ©efeljeft ()at jener 
feeamte eft befoblen. ©ein ©ruber \^Qi bcrmoge feiner itenntniffe eft fur ti)n ma- 
d)en fonnen. a^ittelft ®elbeft fann man biel t[)un. SS^oHen Ste nic^t um meineft 
alten, franfen Baterft tDidcn ju bem ^Trjie gel^n ? O ja, mein fterr, id) tDiU fei)r 
gem feinet()alben aum Krate geben. S8ir toaren bieftfeitft beft ^lulTeft, unb fie ivo- 
ten jenfeitft beft gluffeft. SBa^renb meiner itranrbclt \i^\it 1$ eft gana Dergeffen. 
3* ttjeife fft nid)t •, begbaib frage id) ®ie, mein ^err. ©eineft guten ^eraenft jal- 
bcr t)abe id^ i()n fci^r gern. Ungead)tet meiner ©itte l^at er unft geflern nid)t be* 
fud)t. ffidf)rcnb unferer 8btt)efen{)elt tpirb fein ©ruber anflatt beft meinigen auf 
bie $oft ge^en. 3d) l^abe.ii^n [eineft fc^led)ten ©etragenft (conduct) toegen ge^raft 

EXERCISE XG. 

They lived not above, but below our house. Covington is situated on the 
other side of the C^io river. On account of your absence Miss Roll has no| 
yet visited us. He sent me the poems of a certain Mr. Smith instead of the 
works of Goldsmith. For the sake of his health he has gone to Europe. 
By means of his knowledge he can everywhere make himself (fief)) useful. 
Out of the house I wear this coat, within that one. On this side of th« 
river there are more villages and towns than on that side. Notwithstanding 
the wish of his father Charles went away (rtJeg). The judge has command- 
ed it by virtue of his office. He asked several times for (nad) Dat.) vou 
during your absence. You must not do it for my sake. It is the will of 
Qod, said she ; therefore she has done it. They have killed the poor ani- 
mfd notwithstanding my entreaties. I have brought it not for your sake, 
but for the sake of your mother. Their carriage broke not far from our 
house ; notwithstanding this they did not come back. In a few minutes we 
are out of the city. He did not come on account of his head-ache. Ask 
your &ther instead of these ignorant (unn)ifTenb) boys; he will know it. I 
will be back within fifteen minutes. During the whole summer we had no 
rain (ber SHegen) \ on account of that every thing is so dear. 
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EXERCISE XCI. 

Frepositioni gOTeming the DetiTe ea46 i 

Kit with MR of, from, by frit tlnoe 

nebft, famntt together with Ui near, at, with, by oinnin within 

ta»i out, out of, from im(^ after, to, accordizig to eittgegot agaioit, towaxda (jto 

Uttfer out of, bedide, beiidM, |u to, at meet) 

oxoept gegenuber opposite 

Prepoaitions goTerning the Genit. or Datiye indiscriminately : 
Ung«, CRtUtng along tvoi^ in spite of iufotge in conseqnenoe of 

He ?!laini(ie the family ; Me £^r&ite the tear ; bie ^tfa^v the danger ; bol Ufer the shore, coast, back; 
Ue drfit^i^vtng the experieuce ; bte %uv6)t the fear ; bie ^Xtobe the fashion ; bie @trofe the punishment; 
mdi unb tWic^ by degrees, by little and little, gradually; begleiten (n. c.) to accompany; reitot to 
travel, journey, go ; Me Reife the journey, voyage. 

Note. — Of the above prepositions ita^ is sometimes placed after the nonn, attgegett and geAen€ber 
are generally placed after the noun ; ent(ang is used with the Accus. after the noun, with the 1)mU 
or Oenit. before it. Instnad of the fiiiglisb : for, we use : since in plirases, as : 1 have pot seen him 
for several weeks i(!^ ^be i^n feit mebreren SBoc^en ni^t gefel^. 

(5ie mulTen lange bem Ufer bcfl gluffeS gel^en ; Id) h)ia ©ie bi6 au bcr nd(i)flctt' 
6tragc bcglciten. 3cf) ^abc fed)d ©rlefc mit ber f)cutlgen ^o|l (mail) cr()altf n . 
i^err 3)ieier nebfl felner gaiijcn gamilie bcfuc^te un8 gcflern Sfiad^mittag. S^re 
Sticittv flnb aud ber SHobe. 9la(i) meiner (Srfa^rung unb ^Jleinung iverben mir 
ein tf)eurrd ^at)x befommen. 8te n>erben ed binnen koenigen SBoc^en glaubeu. 
SBte btele melitn ifl ed Don (Cincinnati nad) 9^en>-f)orf ? m\t ber difenbalF^n mac^t 
man bie 9)eife getvo^nlid) in 32 Stunben. ^roi) alien ®efal)ren unb aUer gurd^t 
fiir ibn ifl er giucflld) angefommen. SBir finb il^m entgegen gereifl unb begegneten 
if^m bci bem erflcn i)orfe. 3ufoIge ber (Srfldrung felneS trjteS ifl er auger ®e- 
fabr •, er hjirb nad) unb nad) mieber gcfunb merben. SBir gef)en ju bem ©ruber 
unfereft greunbed. dr mobnt na^e bei ber ^ofl, ber fatI)olifdjen St\rd)t gegenuber. 
Sluger fcinem ©ol^ne f)abe id) ^liemanb Don feiner gan^en gamilie feit einem S)^o- 
nate gefei)en. ^cv 8d)uler mug aud gutem SBiUcn unb ntd)t and 9urd)t bor 
Strafe arbeiten. Setnen J^df)igfeiten nad) foUte er ed t^un f5nnen. &ir relften 
8U gug burd) ben ganjen ©taat. 3:roft aHen (Btrafen murbe er bon $ag gu tag 
unartiger. ®cf)en Sie biefe ©trage entlang. SBir famen nad) i^m unb fageit 
nad)^er {|)m gegenuber. (6r hwr, mie gen)6f)nlid), ganj nad) ber neueflen ffllobe gc- 
fleibet (dressed), ©ei biefen SBorten brad) er in ^Ibrcinen «ttd. 3d) lebtc feit 
bielen 3al)ren nut i^ unb fcinem ©ruber bei feinem ®d)toiegcrDater. SBir maren 
immer jufammen bei ^ag unb bei 9{ad)t. 3d) ()citte gar fein (^elb bei mir. (Sr 
tear auger pd) (himself) bor JBergnugen. Stavi, roir njoKen 3^einera Cater entge- 
gen ge()en. (ir n>eig ed aud (lrfaf)rung. 8)lein Soffei ift aud reinem Silber ge- 
ma6)t. 

EXERCISE xdn. 

According to mj experience punishment does not make a man better. 
For a few weeks past (since a few weeks) he had not been any longer (more) 
quite well. Two days after his birth-day he got (became) suddenly worse 
and died within a few hours. With these words he came towards me. His 
wife is still sick and not yet out of danger. They traveled on (ju) foot from 
Columbus to Baltimore. His house stands near the bank of the river, 
opposite a large, old tree. He has come back together with his whole 
family several days since. This coat is not made after the fashion of our 
day. We oome out of school and go now to our grand-parents. In spite of 
all my entreaties and wishes he went out. I have no money with (oei) me 
except one note (bie 9{ote^ of a broken bank. In consequence of the new 
constitution he will lose his office. You will learn ail that by degrees and 
7 
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after some years know juBt as much, as he^ From our house (till) to the 
next church it is more than half a mile. We went along the river ; your 
fkther accompanied us with his friend. When did you come home from your 
last voyage ? She came to us with tears in her eyes. He was unfortunate 
in bis business (Plur.) in spite of his great experience. They have two sons 
besides their three daughters ; their family gets gradually larger. I was at 
our neighbor's yesterday, the first time since my last sickness. How often 
had you sent for (nad)) the doctor ? They were beside themselves (fi(^) with 
Coot) fear. I am a German by birth (Don ®eburt). I possess the poems of 
Goethe together with all his other works. I shall go to meet my father and 
mother. They were standing along the coast of the sea, near the ships. It 
is made of the best steel, and not of iron. According to the opinion of the 
physicians he will die within a few days. 

EXERCISE XCIII. 

PrepodUons goTeming the Aecasative case: 

hird^i through, by means of ^egen towards, against, to oBne, (foitber) withoat 

f&r for toiler against inn at, abont, arounci 

Prepositions goreming the Dative and Accnsative cases: 

on at, on, neat l^inter behind fi^r orer, above, by the way of 

auf on, upon neben by or at the side of, beside vntex under, below, beneath, among 

in in, into 9or before, of gwift^n between, betwixt, among 

jDer ^anol the canal; ber Metier the plate; ter ©d^ranl the cup-boardt chest; ber B^it^tX the 
mirror, looking-glass; tie ^wd^ the kitcnen ; bfr SR^cin the Rhine; bad St^jt the light; bie £iebc 
theloTe; giitig good, kind; )ootl(t^ati0 charitable; freunbU^ kind, friendly. 

NoTK l.-^The above 9 prepositions are followed by the Accusative, when a direction or motion 
tows»*ds an olgect or place is denoted, otherwise by the Dative. 

Note 2. — Some prepositions, when they precede the definite article, are often connected with it 
into one word, as : »om out of i»on bent, f5r*«— fur btt«, auf*— Ottf ba«, beim— b«i b«m, but4>'«— bnr^ 
tai, axet—<M bem, cn^«— on ba«, jum— jtt beat, jwr— ju ber. 

Note S.^-ln regard to the preposition : to, before nouns and pronouns, we may state that gene* 
rally, when it does not imply motion, it is rendered in German witli the Dative case ; but 1, when 
it expresses a motion to persons, it is translated with )U, as I go to my brother, i^ ge^e )U mcinent 
9tub(Lr ; 2, when a motion, direction to places, as countries, towns, with va6^ as : I go to New 
York i(^ ge^e na^ 9let9«||orf ; 3, when a motion, dhrection towards an object, representing a place, 
as: door, table etc. wi^ an, as : go to the door ge^en Sie an bie Z^Vive ; before the same wonls the 
English '' at** is likewMe translated by on (with Uie Dative), as : he is at the door er ift an ber 5tbure; 
4, when a direction of the mind, implying an action, with gegen, as : be polite to everybody fei gegen 
Jd^bermann ^oflUii ; 6, before the words country, market, p08^office, ball, and a few other (as chase 
bie ^^ogb, university bte Uni«er{Itat wedding bie ^od^^eit) the prepositions to, as well as at and in 
are translated with attf ; 6, before the words scbdol, church, concert, theatre, to, at and in ar« 
translated with in ; some writers use ju before school and church. 

Before the infinitive of a vvTb the preposition to is generally translated with gu, when the verb 
depends of another word, to express an object or an attribute; after the so called auxiliary verb* 
of mood, and a few other verbs ju is in German not used l)efafre the infinitive. 

. ^atSi^r S3rubcr f)tnk 9lld)t6 3U tl^un? O \a, cr f)at mefjrere ©riefc gu fdjrclben. 
6ie jlnb immer fel;r gtitig gegen raid) •, \^ banfe 3t)nen ^er^lid) fnr S^rc ®ute. 
^ler ift nid)t 2id)t gemicj ; foramen ©ie an baS genftcr. (Sin 9)knfd) o()nc Siebc 
genen feine 9kbenmenfd)cn (fellow-men) ifl mie (like) ein S3aum oi)nc 2eben. 3(^ 
i}ahc miber melncn SBiUen biird) Sbren Sruber eS iljm fci)lcfen raiifTen. lira trie 
biel X\l)v Tmb Sie geflern auf bag ^anb gefabrcn ? (S6 mar 10 SJilnuten bor fed)d 
lUjr. 3d) bin neben 3brer aJlutter. 5mifd)cn racincm ©ruber unb ibr, gefeffen. 
Segen 8le Sbren §ut auf biefen ^ifd) unb 3()re 8d)ube unter baS S3ett. SBlr 
toobnen uber bcra 5^anal in ber SKebfler=©trage. S3ringen Sie biefe teller in ben 
©cbranf in ber ^ud)e. Sin n)eld)era 2;agc ifl unfcr alter greunb geftorben? €r 
ftarb Dor beni erflen Wa\, icb glaube, fc^on ara 39. §l|)ril. 8teUen Sie bag 2id)t 
Winter jened grogc S3uc(). Sencr alte i^err ifl imnKr gegen bie 8frr*n fe^r freunb- 
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Il<ft nnb mo^tWtig. 8Sir refffen auf bem Wl^eln In clnem l)dmt>ff4^iffe. 3d) f)aht 
c6 burd) ^eineu ©ruber cxljaikn ; tr !?at ce aud fiicbe fur mid) gctf}an. (gr fam 
gegen Dier ll^r of)ne felnen greunb unb blieb bi^ a(lt}t Ubr. Gr ipar ben ganjen 
ilag urn mid) gemefen. ^Jefemegen bad)te er aud) geflcru immer nur an ©le. 9Blr 
trarteten eine (gtunbc Dor bem i^aufc auf il)n unb feine 8d)mefler. er ifl nid)t iii 
bie ^ird)e, fonbern in bic 8d)ute gegangen. ©tellen eie bicfen 8tubl an'8 gen- 
fter neben baS runner. 2d) ()abe feine 3eit, e{> aw t&un. 3J)r @to(f flebt Winter 
bem Sd)ranf itnb i^r ^ut Uegt auf bem S3ett. mx reiflen iiber t>a^ @tabtd)en 
(Eannflflbt nad) Ulm. Sie lyabin rair (or an midj) gefc^rieben. (^r t>ergag unter 
onberen I)ingen aud) fein gebermeffer. (58 lag unter bem 8tul)ic nebfl einera Stucf 
Soapier. 3d) legte c6 ^mif^en amei ©ud)er auf ben 2:ifd), (Sr ging bor ben Spie- 
gel, ffiir tDoUen im ®arten ober auf ber ©trage einen ©^ajiergang mac^en. 
«Ue8 unter ber ©onne mu% flerben. 2>a6 ift eine 8legel o^ne eine einjigc »[u8- 
na^me. 3d) bin flola auf mein ©aterlanb. 2)enfen ©ie an mid^ am ndd)jlen 
©onntag. 3tt>ifd)en mir unb 2)ir foil fein d^e^eimnig (secret) fein. Cincinnati 
Uegt am Ol^io-gluffc. 

EXERCISE XCIV. 

In the country I thought more of (an) you than in (the) town. We had 
some thing to do for our parents (some thing for our parents to do). We 
went to New York by the way of Cleveland and (the) Lalte Erie (ber (Srie- 
©ee). On the whole journey he was very friendly and kind to me and to 
my friend. His father-in-law lives in (the) Ninth street, between (the) Elm 
and Plum streets. You must go through (the) Twelfth street, and after- 
wards along the canal* Your sister stood before the mirror nearly all the 
morning. The city of Mannheim lies on the Rhine. Place this bottle of 
wine in the cup-board by the side of the other bottles. Carry these plates 
into the kitchen. Out of love for you, and not for my own sake, I have done 
it. Yesterday, at half-past twelve o'clock P.M., he died ; the poor lose in 
him a charitable friend. His room is not above mine, but below that of my 
neighbor. Your brother is sitting behind the stove on my father's large 
chair. He appeared (erfd)ien) before the court without a lawyer. Place the 
light on the table before the looking-glass. They went to the ball against 
the will of their parents. They stood around him and laughed at Tuber) his 
picture. Your mother walked between her uncle and aunt behina our pa- 
rents. She went to the door without a light. He thinks as seldom of you 
as of me. Place this chair at the side of the cup-board between the two 
other chairs. We sat in the kitchen around the stove. Among all my friends 
I like him m9st.i The servant put your books beneath that small table. To- 
wards the end (bo6 Gnbc) of the summer we shall go to the country. We 
shall stay there more than (over) half a year. We have promised to vnrite 
to him ; but we have not time to do it. Do not wait for (auf) me ; I can not 
come before half-past six. He has always been very polite and kind to us. 
He has accompanied us through the wnol^city. X can not say any thing 
against him. We came back very late ; it was about mid-night. It was on 
the tenth of June after six o'cloct. The tea is on the table, tut your chair 
beside mine. He lives over the canal in (the) Thirteenth street, among the 
Germans. Is your brother still in (the) bed ? No, sir, he has already gone 
to school. Among other things your father sent me several beautiful pic- 
tures from Europe. Go to the window and see who is coming. At what 
time do you generally go to bed ? Generally, we go to bed at half-past ten, 
but yesterday we went to bed only (erft) at mid-night. 
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EXERCISE XCV. 

liertn hciraln, in this, in It barin therein, in that, in it »»riit wherein in what, In wbkh 

liercin hereinto, etc. barein thereinto, etc. lecreiit whereinto, etc. 

tteran hereon, hereat, at, on, baron thereon, tiiereat, at Moran whereon, whereat, wherehj, 

by thi* or it on, by that or it on, at, by what or which 

(lierouf hereupon, etc. barauf thereupon, etc. tDorauf whereupon, etc. 

^ieronA out of this, it barauf out of that, It iDorau^ out of what, which 

jte(T)fttr fi>r ttiis, it bafiir for that. It tooffir for what, which 

hitCT)b^ babet, uobd at, with, by this, that, it, what, which ; bie(r)bnr4 babttr4 wobur^ by, throng^ 
It, what; bi^t)Mn, bavon, nooon of; from, by it, what; bie(r)init. bamit, nomit with i^ what; ^c(f>» 
IV, bass, »Pitt, to, for it, what ; ^ierubev, baruber, toorfibcr over it, what. 

^r here, to this place, hither ', ^in there, thither 

Berab, fibaah down Ifetauf, b^nauf up Ibcrcin, ^incin in 

itta»i. iinmi out btnmter, btmmter down b^erber, bterbin this way, thither 

baber, bc^iti thence^ thither bortbcr, bortbUi from there, there wfttt, ttpb^n whence, whither ; 

0ffhe» (n. e.) to open ; loerfnt, (»arf, gevorfm) to throw ; ^gen intrans. (bfatg, gflbangeit), b^ngrn trans. 
(n. c.) to hang, as : ba« Sitb bing on ber SBanb, the picture hung at the wall, icb Hnitt ed fiber btt 
6)?ie0el I hanged it over the mirror; vprber before Cadyerb), preyiouRly; miifftT hereafter, afterward^ 
later ; wn . . » ttetxan around (prep.), umber around, about CadTerb). 

Note. — ^The aboTC adyerbe, peculiar to the Oerman language, are formed of prepositions or adrraha, 
by oombining them with the adverbs bier, bo, too, bet (denoting a motion or dii'ection towards tha 
person speaking or spoken of), bin (denoting a motion from the speaker away). When in the fbrask* 
non of these words two Towels meet, an r Is inserted to avoid tne hiatus. 

When the impersonal pronoun it ti is preceded' by a preposition, it is not used, but in its stsad 
one of the above compound particles, as : of it is not Mn ibnt, but Uiwn or b^evnt. SBa4 wh^t 
can be used, but generally is not used after a preposition; tDOfur, ttorfiber, etc. generally is said 
instead of fur wii, fiber toni etc 

9So()in ge^en 8ic or rt)o gc^en ®ie f)ln? 3cl) gefec in'S donjert. 3^r ©ruber 
tplrb aud) ^ingcf)cn. SBo^cr flnb 8lr bori^cr gefommcn ? 3d) tarn f)\crf)ct, bicfe 
6tra6e ^cruiiter. i^arl fommen ©lcf)crauf! 3cl) fann ju 3f)nen nlci)t Wnauf 
ge^en; fomnicn ©ie l)erab. SSobon babcn ©Ic mit ibm gefprodjen? "S^liMon 
mcrbc ifi) nlc mit l^m fpred)en. iBomlt tDotten Sic bic ^burc offnen ? *Damlt 
r5nnen <Sie ed nid)t tt)un. dd ifl 3emanb an ber ^^ure ; fjtxcin ! SBo^in f)aben 
8ie e6 gcbangt? 3cJ) l)^\ht ed f)inand In ben 5&of gemorfcn. 31^ 3f)re 6d)mefler 
fci)on ()inunter gegangen? 3a, flc Ift bort^in gegangen. ©o^u braud)en Sit fo 
blel ®elb ? 3d) braud)e eft nld)t bleiju. fonbern ba^u. SBorein foil id) blefe «ud)er 
legen?. itommen Sie ^erauS unb gebcn 8ie nld)t mc^r ^Ineln. i&aben Sie fd)on 
baran geba(l)t? ©oran? ©Ir tooUen nad)f)er babon f|)red)en. ^araufi fanir 
id) 9iid)t§ mad)eH. !Daruber fann man ba6 S3llb I)angen. Sd) gebc 3l)ncn einen 
F)alben dollar bafiir. SBerfen Sle ben S3aa ^erauf. SBorauf iDoIIen Sle 3bre 
©ac^en legen? Segen 8lc 3brc 5^lclber babin unb 3&rc S3ud)cr bort()ln. 3fl 
nod) SKein in ber 8lafd)e? 9ldn, cS ifl feiner rael^r barin. itommen @le i)CT, 
2uife; h)lr tootlen urn ben 3:ifd) ^ernm flften unb fpielen. ©ein ^nabe ging ju 
nal^c an'6 ffiaffcr unb fiel blneln. SBir faben ben ganjen SJZorgerf^um gcnfler 
^Inaud. Offnen ©Ic bic Zl)UTt unb laffen ©le (let) \f)n bcreln fommen. feorln 
baben ©ic c6 gefunben? SBo()in flnb ©Ic rait 3J;rcr ©d)tt)efler 9cfa()ren ? SBlr 
fu^ren in ber ©tabt um^cr. 

EXERCISE XCVI. 

Come up, my friend. I can not ^ up. with you, I must go there. It can 
not be in here (herein). What will you make of (with) that? I will make 
an ink-stand out of it. Come out and go this way ; tiiere you will find it. 
Go down and see, whither it has fallen (fallen is). Of what do you speak? 
"We speak of different things, of this and of that. Where has your brother 
gone ? He went up and will bring down his new, large ball. We will play 
with it First I must go to the door and open it. What (with what) have 
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yoo thrown after it. Come in, sir; we will speak further of it. I never 
thought of it That is my key ; he can not have opened the cup-hoard 
with it. There is a nail in the wall ; hut do not hang your coat on it. 
Where shall I put these hooks ? Here is a basket (bcr Stoxb) ; lay them into 
it. We will go in and thank him for it. A little boy had fallen into the 
river and he had pulled him out. By that act (thereby) he had become 
known in the whole neighborhood (bie 9{ad)barfd)aft) around. We sat 
around him and played with it. For what do you jrant it ? Whence do 
yoo come ? I oome down from your father. Qo out, sir; you have nothing 
to do here. Don't come in any more. Bring me hither this chair. This 
smoke comes from there. Do you go to the theatre this evening ? No, my 
dear friend, we shall not go there. We looked out and my hat fell down, 
bring it up. I had it heard already before. He said it, and thereupon he 
went out. Have you been in my room ? No, sir, I was not in it, but 
took a walk in the garden around. He brought it out and did not ii(o in 
anymore. 

EXERCISE XCVn. 

Inflntt: Present t: Imperf. t.: PutpArtle: Impentive: 

to go out I go out I went out gone out go out 

mtMe^ to pnt on mf ttrfngen to bring along wHh oufiiM^ to open, put up 

aufflclfen to get up, rise mlttMIen to communicate, share with lumatben to sbnt, stiut up, ibid up 
titMtiitn to go away anlomuun to arriTe, oome < on, at) lDitcrfj>re(!^ to contradict, oppose 
lurttcfjeben to give back abreifen to depart, set out tf[nttviaf{tn to leare behind, bequeatht 

Fritaffen to set free, ah^iireihtn to copy, write out WfloibeR (n. c.) to complete, finish. 

r«iea«e, emancipate boriie^eit to prefer, giro preferenee to 

laffett (liei getaffen) to let, leaye; verlaffht to leare, quit, Ibrsake, abandon; Mr%e|feril (n. 0.) to cor- 
rect, improve ; oUf^tbigcn (n. c.) to excuse; pUi^i^ suddenly; Hebflr (adr.) rather. 

KoTE.^A simple Terb becomes « compound by the addition of another word as prefix. AdTerbi 
»nd prepositionB are particularly urad as prefixes in fi>rming compound verbs. There are two 
kinds of compound verbs: I, those the prefix of which is never separated from the verb— insepai^ 
able Terbs ; the words tsxhev (afcainst), (inter (behind), wU (fully) are always inseparable, and 
sometimes the prepositions bur^, Kai, fiber, mtter : the derived Terbs with the prefixes bc^ ge, er, Mr, 

Sr, eitir tWp, mi§ ftre also in some way inseparable compound yerbs, but are not well named so, aa 
ese prefixes are no words. Inseparable verbs have the aocent on the root of the rerb, and not on 
the prefix, and take no prefix m in the past participle. 

2, those the prefix of which is not invariably joined to the Terb, but is detached from it at th« 
end of the sentence, in the present, imperfect and imperative, provided the sentence does not bo- 
gin with a relative pronoun or a subordinate conjunction,— Reparable verbs; all other adverbt 
and prepositions not before mentioned -are separable. Separable verbs have the accent on tha 
prefix, and not on the root of the verb, and take the ge of the past part, and the gn (to) of the in* 
flnit. before the root. They correspond for the most part to English verbs followed by a preposi* 
tlon or adverb. 

3d) gel^e ^utc nW an^. Da8 SBettcr ifl a" f*Ied)t. ^6) l&obc fur 3^ren JBrubcr 
ttmad mUgebrad)t ; ifl er fd)on audgegangen? D nein ! er flanb erft t}or menigen 
IWlnuten auf unb jlebt iefet felne StUihtx an. Raxi, baben ©ic 3brf gebler Der- 
beffert ? Scb ()abe bie Uebungen nod) einmal abgefcbrieben. ®eben Sir mir inein 
iSucb durucf ! ! laffen 8te ed mid) nod) ein paax !tage f)ahcn ; id) f^abt ed nod^ 
ttid)t gana DoUenbct. 8cin Cater b^ttc ibm fecbjig Sflauen binterlaffen, er Uej 
fle aber aUe frei. SBer fyit Sbnen baft mitgetbeilt ? SRan fagt eg ollgeniein, unb 
9l(emanb tyit eft bl8 jeftt miberf|)rod)en. (5oK id) baft genfter offen laffen ober 
3umad)en ? ffllad)en 81c eS Ueber ju ; ed jlebt ju febr (there is too much draught). 
3d) aiebe Dor, beute nid)t me br auSawfifb^n. SEann ift 3br SSetter angefommen 
unb tDiebcr h)eggegangen? Cr tarn am lefeten 3)ienflag an, unb ifl geflern i)IotaIl(^ 
h)icber abgerelft. SBiiTen @ie, iDobin er gerelft ift? 9lcin, er tbeiUe e8 mir ni(f)k 
mit. $Dcln Jirubcr ijleln trdger fflienfd); cr ifl er|l um neun U^r aufgeflon- 
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bftt. (5ntf(f)ulblgfn ®le i^n, er ifl geflern 9la^t fc^r f))5t no(f) Jjanfc ^fommen 
unb H^aib nod) feftr mube. ffionn b«it 3()r greunb ®le iplcber Derlaffen? (Sr 
reifle geflern frub urn b^itb 5 Ubr mieber ab. dr niu|tc tDeqgrben ; fein %ater ifl 
|)lol3li(b franf gemorben. ^ie meiften l^eute )ieben leljt bie (Sifenbabnrn ben 
3>am))fboten bor. 6(breiben <Bk bied nod) einraal ab. Ol^ab er 3bn(n bie alien 
Sritungen mieber jurticf? dr gibt nie aurucT, mad man ibm iel^t. dr bettenbete 
geftern fein neuftee $Berf. Staxi fdngt jnnge iBogel, er la|t fie nad)ber aber alle 
ivieber frei. S9lad>en Sie bie genfter unb ^I^uren auf ; ed ift an f)ei6 in biefem 
Simmer. 3c^ fagtc e« u)m, aber er tpiberfprad) mlr. itommen ®ie bcrein, meioe 
^erren j ic^ merbe 3()ncn etmaS mitt^eilen. 

EXERCISE XCVin. 

We have not yet given back those books to qnr kind friend. Let us ga 
out ; we will carry them back to him. Put on your coat and go out with 
us. Who has opened the windows ? Shut them immediately. When do 
you go away ? 1 prefer to depart to-morrow, rather than after to-morrow. 
I opened your letter, but I folded it up again afterward. When did you 

fet up this morning ? Very early ; I first finished my letter and then ^ann) 
copied it entirely. The court released him under a heavy bail (bie S3urg- 
fd)af[). Who communicated to him this news ? Nobody has communicated 
it to him ; he read it in to-day's newspapers. I asked him for (um) the 
truth and told him, what I believed ; he did not contradict any thing of it. 
iMy uncle suddenly died and left me his house. Mr. Smith, from Alabama, 
arrived in Cincinnati and set all his slaves free. I prefer old wine to (the) 
brandy. We did not bring alon^ those son^ of Kitter ; you will excuse 
us. That contradicts (to) the words of your sister. This boy is very dili« 

§ent, he gets up every morning before 5 o'clock, and studies nearly the whole 
ay. The old general suddenly departed, he went away last evening ; but 
he will soon come back again. lias he not left behind a letter for me ? 
Henry went to the concert, but I preferred to stay at home. Will you not 
correct my exercises ? Yes, I will ; but first finish them. 

Get up, my boys ; it is already late. When did she quit (the) school ? I 
do not know ; she never communicates to me so ch things. He put on his 
shoes and went away suddenly. Send me back my watch, or bring it along 
rather yourself (felbjl) the next time. They have not yet arrived from their 
joumejr. Go away, you are excused. W6o shuts the door always ? Did 
you do it, Charles ? No, sir, I did not. He never has contradicted it. Will 
you send me back the letters of my brother ? I do not have them any more ; 
your aunt took them away some days ago. But she will bring them back 
this evening. Can you not go out with me ? No, sir, I have no time ; I 
must copy several letters for my father. Shut your Grammars. Open your 
Readers \^Q% Sefebud)), we will read the piece on the sixty-first page. Shortly 
(fura) before his death a country-man said to his children : I can bequeathe 
you nothing, but (than) this small house and the adjoining (anfloljenb) gar* 
den. Do not put on your best pantaloons ; the streets are very muddy. I 
have put on my worst clothes. Will you excuse me for a few minutest 
Certainly, my friend ; let me not disturb you in your business. We arrived 
at Sandusky at 11 J o'clock, P. M., went to bed and rose the next morning 
at 4 o'clock. At 5 we left again that city and set out for (to) Bufialo. Which 
of these watches do you prefer? T do not prefer any of them especially 
(befonberd) ; they are all fine and good. Let us now go home ; your mother 
expects us for (anm) tea. 
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EXERCISE XCIX. 



Jttr* f rel*en Co. c.) to strike out burAftrd'i^oi to wander over 

bur* f f ^cn ) to see, look through kur^f c^en I to penetrate (a plot), to Me tlixonCk 

^r^'fdHwen / (n. c.) [a book] fcurc^fc^u'en I <oneS 

r oerfeCcn (n. c) to go, transport OT«r, cross » uberfefi'cn to translate 
riv^r 

fi'bergc^cn to go, pims over fibergeVet to pass over, omit 

tttn geften to go about, hare intercourse imtgeft'cn to go round, avoidj evade 

m'Uvftaltm to hold under Witer^t'ten to entertain, amuse, converse, 

*«r(VfuJreB (n. c.) to carry through, accomplish ; burc^ttM^M to search thorou^ly ; fiberfej'at to 
overlook; ubertrci'kn^Q. c.) to exaggerate; u6«rtrff'ffli (fiber trflf, fibcrtrojfen) to excel, surpass; 
fib«rle got (n.c) to consider; fiberjeu'gcn(n. c.) to convince; fiber ra'fd)en(n. c.) to surprise; unwr'- 
mmQn, c.) to embrace ; unter ftuft'en (n. c.> to support ; iwter jetc^nen (n, c.), Uttterfi^ret'ben (o. c.) 
to sign, subscribe; ttttterbre'djen to interrupt; tmterneb'mea to undwrtake; unterri<^'ten (n. c.> to fav- 
struct; toteberpolen to repeat; anfangen to commence, begin: fbrtfabren to go on, continue; bie lie* 
Jerfefeung tho translation ; bann then, thereupon. i i ^ © » , .. *«- 

Note— The prepositions huv^ (through), «m (around), fiber (over), anter (under), are used in the 
composition of verbs, both as inseparable, unaccented prefixes, andasfceparable, accented prefixes. 
Some verbs, compounded with them, have different significations, aecording as they are either 
separable or inseparable. The adverb ttieber (again) is inseparable only in lotebcr^Ien. 

• (Btf)en <Slc gefafllgft bicfeS S3u(^ tmxd) ; mcln Sol^n f^t eS aue bem <DfUtf(ftcn 
!n'6 (gngllfd)e uberfclat. 2d) ^abc e6 burd)gclefen unb »lid)td ubcrfe^en ; id) h)le- 
ber^olc e8, biefe lleberfctjung ubcrtrifft aik anberen. (Jr uraarmte feincn 8of)n 
iinb toeinte k)or greubc (joy), dr unternimmt 9lld)te, mad er nld)t bcrflc^t ; i(^ 
ftabc feincn ^lan (plan, plot) burd)fd)aut. ©eijen ®ic mid) uber ben glufi ; &a- 
ben ©ie meine ^ferbe fd)on ubergefeftt ? 3* unterbaltc mid) nic^t gern rait i^m ; 
id) umgef)c e6 fo oft aid id) fann. «ber mein ©ruber gefjt immer mit it)m urn. 
Diefer reic^c 9Jlann burd)ftreid)t jebed 3a&r einen getoiffen Jl^eil bed 2onbe6 iinb 
tinterftutjt allc arme ^cutt. gr ^attc ed nicf)t rec^it iiberlegt ; id) uberjcugte i^n 
f^dter batjon. <Streid)en @ic ed burd) unb fd)reiben @ic ed mieber a^ ; unterbre- 
(ben Sic mid) abcr nid)t rac^r. dr fyxt ed untcrnomraen unb burd|)gcfu^rt. grdu- 
tein Stone unterrid)tete if)n im dngnfd)en *, fie unterf)ielten fl(ft (themselves) im- 
ftier fel;r gut mit einanber. fatten Sic 3^r ®Iad unter ; ic^ mill S^en SBaffcr 
gcben. 3^r grcunb uberrafd)te mic^'geftcrn pioi^Viii). Sed)d taufenb aRenfd)eii 
baben bie (5d)rift unter3eid)net. <Dad fann nid)t fein ; bad ift ubcrtrieben. SBir 
Pngen auf ber erflen Seite an, ubergihgen bie nad)ftcn Seiten unb fu^rcn bann 
IJier fort. I'cr ©cncral Slrnotb ging ooa benSTmerifanern au ben dngldnbcrn uber. 
€r uinging ed unb f^rad) nid)t baoon. 3d) bin immer rait ibra uragegangen unb 
l^abe mid) (myself) immer fc^r gut mit i^ra untcrbaltcn. €r mar Don 9tiemanb 
tn 3>lut() ubertroffen. ^aben Sie biefed ^a))icr fc^on unterfd)riebcn ? Sflcin, i4 
l^bt ed nod) nid)t uberfeben. SBil^elm, fangen Sie an unb fa^ren Sic, Staxi, bann 
fort SBieberf)Olen Sie biefe Ueberfe^ung nod) einraal 

EXERCISE C. 

Why did you always interrupt me ? I looked through your translation, 
but I have not yet finished it entirely. This young man has instructed my 
children and has still Intercourse with them. He exaggerated every thing 
and surpassed in that even (fogar) the old captain. They did not carry 
through what they had commened (they commenced had). Translate that 
once more, and do not omit any words. I had overlooked that ; I will repeat 
the whole. Your sisters entertained us with very fine music. My father 
was at first quite surprised, but then he embraced him with tears in his 
eyes. After a few minutes he continued and told us the whole affair. First 
he atruok it out, then he wrote it again, and at last (suleljt) he signed it Tory 
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qaioklj (frf>n£n). He undertook it not without fear, and oonflidered it along 
while. So(m tney were convinced of the truth of his words. We cross the 
river always at (the) Walnut street. I searched your writing-desk thoroughly 
and repeated the search (repeated it) several times, but I have not been able 
to find it. She saw through him, but did not say any thing to it We went 
round the city, and at twelve o'clock came back to your parents. Many of 
the Russians went over to the French and instructed them of their danger. 
This wine excels all other wines of your cellar. Which of the two candi- 
dates had yott supported? I supported neither (none) of them. Thit 
business is going over into other hands. I held it under my hat, but it 
fell on the ground. Commence once more, Miss Miller. Go on, Charles, 
and translate better than before. We have not read that, we have omitted 
it. We have wandered over the whole State on foot I convinced him of it 
We have amused ourselves (UO0) very well 
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EXERCISE CL 

B«fleetlTe Pionooos: 



) itself 



thidualTiS 



tm frntfk bi(t thou rejoioett 
tx freat fl^he r^oloes 
Wit freucn mi we r^oioe 



Beflectiye verbs: 

{^ Itiht nrir tin I imagliM 
ha m>tfi Mr ein 
er biitet H^ ein 
,»tT bUbm mi tin 



i^r freuet tai CBitfctum fi^)jwx rtjoloe '&t bUbct tui etn C6ie Hlbett fl^ eln) 
fic freitoi fl(^ tbey ngoioe fte bUben fi^i eiit 

i^ frntte mi^ I rejoiced Hi lHhttt m\t eta I imagined 

i^ ffaht vA^ gcfreut I hftve reiJoieed i^ ^be mir eingebitbet I hare imagtned 

14 loetbc ntl^ freuoi I sbaU rqjoiee {^ tverbe mir efatbflbeit I thall imagine. 

ftA freuen flber— to n)}oioe at, to be pleased irith fi^ dnbitboi to imagine, &ncy ; fU^ einbilbtt mf « 
fia befldgen [n. c] fiber— to complain of to think of 

ni erboten [n. c. J to recover, grow well {{A onneibeit Jn. c] to drees himself 

l£ irren [n. c] to be mistaken fidb betragcn [o. c.] to behave 

lA f^wen [n* c.] fiber — ^to be ashamed of nA fc|M»i i^ ^'] to sit down 

\i lottnbernTn. c] fiber— to wonder, to be n& au^aet^nen [n. c] to distinguish himself, ezesl 

astonished at tt(| tn «4t ttebmcs to take care, to be carefol. 

114 befnben [to find himself] to be, to do, ibel; leie beflrtben 6te fiS^ how are yon, how do you dot 
Mf4JmJ»uT^0e»«f^] to wiah; wcnbcn, fU^ wmben, (venbcte and tsonbrc, aeivcnbet and gewonbOto 
turn ; fub »enben oa — , to apply to, to address himself to — >; ba< Oetragcn the behavior, demeanor* 
deportment, conduct; fetber or felbft self; felbfl, f«dat even. 

Non 1.— Verbs, originally transitive, are rendered intransitive [and reflective] by being con- 
nected with the Dat. or Accus. case of the reflective pronouns which occupy the place, but have 
not the signttcation of an otgect. The reflective from of verbs is very extensively employed in 
German, whilst in BngHsh either the same word is used in the transitive and intransitive senses 
or the passive voice is used in order to eiqj^ress the intransitive reflective sense. 

NoTK 2w— When the EngliBh pronouns myself himself ourselves eto. are employed for exprcn^ 
Ing the exclusion of another person, they are taanslated by the indeclinable pronoun fe(b^ <x feU 
bcr* 6e(b^ standing before a noun or pronoun is the Bnglish even. 

®iiten flRorgen, meine Damen unb ^erren ! ftommen @{e l^rein unb fe(}en 
6ie fid). SBie befinben @ie fid) unb mie f)abtn (Bit fid) in ber leljten 3eit befunbenr 
Z>, toir banfen S^nen, mir befinben und ^icml'idii n>o^(, aber unfer Skater befinbet 
^d) gar Qid)t iDobl. IS^lr freuen und Sit fo mo^l ^n fe^en. ^err Wl'iiitx beflagte 
jld) geflern fe^r fiber 3()r ©etragen gegen i^n. 2)o0 fann nl(f)t feln ; (Bit Irren ^6). 
3(^ irre mid) nid)t ; ii) f)aht e9 felbfl qt^vt. 3f)xt (S^mefler nimmt fid) nid)t in 
flct)t, fie i|t au biel unreifed Obfl ; fie mirb franf tverben. 8ie mar uergangcne 
God^ fi^OQ einmol txaxU, aber fk erl^olte jici) balb mieber. ^at r^d) S&ill)elm 
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ftfton af^afc^en unb angtttelbet? (8r h)afd)t fld^ fo rten; tDortrii 6ie clnlge 
HugcnbiicTc. 3d) rauj raid) fiber 31&«tt iiingertt ^ruber beftafjen ; cr bctrdgt jlc^ 
fef)r fd)led)t. 3c6 ^<ibe mlc^ fur ij)n felbfl gefd)dmt ; id) tobelte ibn unb cr lad)tc 
nnb njunbertc fid) barubcr. 3ener |ungc ^err f)ai fid) iramer ju t)lfl auf felncn 
SSerflanb citwebtlbet. ©elnc 6c^ttjefter aeld)net fid) burd) Ibr bef(tHrlbene6 S3ftragen 
Dor alien anoern SRabcben au8. Senben ®e pc^ an 3&ren ®rogt>ater ; er mirb 
3bnen genolg ®etb baju geben. 3d) l)abe mid) fct)Dn an tbn gemenbet. aber er gab 
mir ^l^l§, er beflagte fid) alcmlld) jlarf (much) iiber bie fd)led)ten 3ellfn. SReine 
8Rutter t)at fl(^ balb mleber erf)oa ; fie flanb geftern gum crflen 9^al mieber auf. 
3d) b^be mid) fel^r gefreut, e§ an ^oren ; Id) ^atle mir bie^ nie elngebilbet ; felbft 
ber Slrat bat pd) bariiber gemunbcrt. ^Icr Ift ein €tul)l ; tt)arum ()aben @ie fid) 
nod) nld)t gefeftt? SGBlc tolele 2eute befanben fid) auf bem ©d)iffe? 3d) meijj e« 
felbfl nid)t mel^r, meln ©ruber fann eS 3^nen t)leHcld)t fagen. ^leiben ©le fid) an, 
n)ir tooUen audgel^en. (Sogar fein Shelter bilbete fid) nid)t fo Dlel auf fid) felbfl ein, 
aid er. (Sr l^at )ld) nod) burd) 9Hd)t9an^geaeld)net aid buvd) feine fd)onen jdelber. 
Hebmen ®le fkt) In $t(l|)t, fenfl (otherwise) tverben @le fallen, dr manbte fl(^ p 
mir unb fagte : 6elbfl Ic^ ^atte e9 nld)t geglaubt. 

EXERCISE OIL 

Why do you aot sit dorm, toy friends ? you must be tired. How do you do? 
and how is ^our mother? She was not well for some months, but she recoyered 
again withm the last few days. We ourselves are tolerably well. We think 
she did not take enough care last spring. Your you^ friend thinks too 
much of himself ; he praises himself first always, "^u are yery much 
mistaken ; that is not so. He excelled always by (burc^) his plain conduct. 
I, fuid eyen your cousin wondered at it much and could not believe it. Get 
up, my friend, wash and dress yourself. I am ashamed of you, to find you 
still in (im) bed (you still in bea to find). His4ittle brother always behaved 
very ill ; the teacher oflen complained of him. Even my sister "received a 
letter from him ; she (has) rejoiced at it very much. I can imagine that. 
We sat down and ialked a long while of our youth. Tour brother turned 
to the right ; I saw it myself. They washed and dressed themselves and 
went away. This servant^girl excels in nothing ; I have been mistaken in 
her. Our brother has not taken care during the late (last) cold days and 

fot sick. Yesterday he was not yet any better. I do not know myself, how 
eis to-day (he to dav is). I hope (^offe) he will soon recover. At what 
do you rejoice so mucn? Even Charles now behaves quite well. I am very 
touch pleased to hear it. We ourselves have never fancied such a thing. 
He haa never been ashamed of his poor relatives. Mr. Smith had been 
here and had complained of your demeanor towards him. We have been 

Suite astonished, to see him in our house. We have not yet applied to 
[r. Miller ; but we shall do it. Please sit down, gentlemen. I addressed 
myself to Mrs. StoU and told her, of what he had complained (he comb- 
plained had). Good morning, my old friend. How are you ? How is your 
wife ? I hope she is better to-day. Will you not sit down? I thank you ; 
I am tolerably well, but my wife is not yet any better ; this morning she 
was rather (e^er) worse> than yesterday. I was very much astonished, not 
to find you at home (you not at home to find). Another time I shall take 
care, not to rejoice too soon. You must apply to Mr. Stone. Be ashamed, 
Charles, to behave so badly. Why don't you excuse yourselves? Even 
their old parents were very much amused (amused themselves very well). 
They (one) found him dead in his bed ; he had killed himselt. She con- 
vinced herself of her wr<Hig. 
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EXERCISE cm: 

Imptnooal T«rb8 : 

cl heiit mi^ I ten glad, happy cl tl^ut titir teib I am forrj ^ 

e« freut ti(^ thou art)slad ti t^ut Hr Irlti thou art sonf^ 

c« ^eut i^n he is glad H t^ut i^ leib b« ia lorry 

ctf freut un* we are glad ti tfiut un« teib we are sony 

c< freut eu^ i<BiO jou (^^^ t^^ ** t^ut <^<^ (O^nnt) (tib you am fORj 

e« freut f!e they are glad ti t6ttt i^nen teib they are sorry 

a freute mid I was glad, happy t» tf)at xtdv (elb I was soriy 

etc. ete. 

t$ reflnet (n. c.) it rains e« bounert (n. e.) it thimden t$ \ft mfr tvann I am warm 

e< ((^ufrlt (o. c.) it sDows U bli^t (n. c.> it liffhtens e« ifl mir tieb I am glad 

ti iaaeft (n. c,) it hails ed bunaert (n. c.) mt^ I am hungry u tounbert mi^ I am astonidMd 

U frtert (frcr, gefroren) it freexea ti buritct (n. e.) ml(b I am thirsty ti reut (n. c.) ntidb I repent 
ti t^ut (n. c.) it thaws ti frtert tnt^ I am, feel cold, chQly ti getuigt mtr I &ttCCMd 

ti gibt, ti ifi there is, there are 

getittgett, (qelang getungen, takes anxU. Terb fein) to succeed, prosper; miltingen to succeed ill, ftil, go 
amir's; ju^rieren. to freeze up, over; {I^aufttdren (n.c.) to clear up; flat dear, serene, plain ; $cQ, 
clear, light; bunfet, dark, dim, dusky ; ffibd c^ol > fonberbor, ringular, stranire, odd; ^ei§ hot; the 
Suft the air ; bie Sode the cloud ; ber dlegen the rain ; ber Steoenbogen the rainbow ; ber 9U0 the 
litrhtning; ber Dsmier the thunder; ber ^a$et the hail; ba4 wenittcr the (thunder) storm; ber 
Sliebel the mist, fog; ber @^ee the snow; iai dii the ioe. 

(S^ f!nb t)it(e bunfte XSolfen am ^Iramet, eft tvirb halh regneti. (19 b(il)t unb 
bonnert fd)on; ic& ()offe, cfi totrb nid}tf)agdn. SBIr Ijoiben blefefi gru^a^r (spring) 
fcj^r fonberbarefi SBctter ; clnmal tfl c9 febr l^lg, eln anbere9 9Jlal fe()r fui)J. 3a, 
e6 muubcrt mic^ aud) fe^r *, Dor bierjel^n iagcn fatten roir nod) €<t)nce unb tid, 
unb ^eute ^abcn mir eln ©emitter m\t blel Wegen. SDle 8uft Ift flar ; id) glaube, 
e« ttjirb frieren. Der glug h)irb balb augefrwen fein ; cfi i)at mid) I)eute febr ge- 
frorcn. 9Jlan fann ed nld)t mlffcn, I)eute Td)neit e«, morgen t()aut e«. ^6 Ijl 
^eute garnid)t ^U, man fann bor Slebel 9lid)t8 fe^en 3)cr ^Immel fldrt (id) tolel- 
(eld)t balb auf. dd mirb mid) freuen ; id) n)unfd)e ed Don gan^em i^er^en. <£9 ift 
mir fel)r n)«rm, eS burftet unb l^ungert mid) •, geben fie mir (StmaS au trlnfen unb 
0u effen. SBooon flnbSlc fo ^ungrlg unb burftig gemorben? ©Ir ftaben einen 
grogen Spajiergang gemac^t. (16 tftat l^m fe^r leib, ®ie bclcjbigt ju i)aben ; e6 reute 
ibn fe^r. (£6 mar mir fejjr Ueb, bi€6 ju f)6ren. i&abcn 6ie biefed 3al)r fd)on einen 
Wegenbogen gefe^en ? 9k\n, mir ^ben nod^ feinen gefe^en. 3ft c6 Sfttem ©ruber 
gelungen, Jened ®elb mieber ju eri)alten ? 9lein, ed miglang if)m ; e& t^ut und 
ft Hen fef)r leib. €9 ioirb aud) meinen Srubern fel)r leib tl)un, bod I)6ren au mujTen. 
Mc feine anberen Unternc^mungen (enterprises) gelangen, nur ieneft ®efd)aft ift 
miglungen. €fi l^at mid) fejr gefreut unb mirb mid) nie reuen, eft fiir 8ie l)aben 
t^un 5u fonnen. SBir f)atten geftern auf bem !^anbe oiel ^agel. Saffen ©le un« 
& I)eim ger)en; e8 toirb fe^r bunfei. SBIe fonberbar biefed JBetter ift! ©orgeftern f)at 

e6 geregnet, geblil^t unb gebonnert : t)eute fd)neit e6 unb, morgen lotrb eft tbauen 
unb in ein ^aar $agen toirb eS marm fein, tuie im 3uni. 3)er glug frlert t!elfeld)t 
l^eute nod) au ; ed ift fe()r oiel die barin. (£6 toirb biefefi Sa^r loenig Dbft geben ; 
ed f)at au oiel geregnet 

EXERCISE CIV. 

After this thunder-storm and rain we shall have a clear sky and a pure 
agreeable air; soon it will clear up again. I think it has now rained enough. 
Has it not hailed? No, it did not hail; it lightened and thundered very 
much ; bat there was no hail. It is getting (becomes) cool ; I feel some- 
what (a little) cold. Soon we will have snow and ice. It has snowed al- 
ready in thenortliern (n6rblld|)) States. How did your brother succeed in his 
business (Plur.) this year (how succeeded to your brother his business)? 
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Nothing went amifls, be ha« enoceeded in everything. I am very glad to 
hear this of you, but I am astonished at it. I am very hungry and ijiirsty ; 
have you some beer, bread and butter ? I am very sorry we have no beer, 
but we have very good wine. His son had done it, but he has repented of 
it (it) very deeply (much). There will be some more rain to-day. The fog is 
coming down; the sun will disperse (jerftreuen) the clouds. It is not 
thawing yet, but it will thaw yet to-day. Perhaps it will freeze again ; we 
can not say (it), this weather is very singular. Last winter the river was 
frozen over twice. Do you see the lightning and hear the thunder ? We 
will go home, it is getting dark and a thunder-storm is coming. Yes, you 
are right, it thunders and lightens already. How hot it is I I am sorry, 
I can not go out ; it is too hot. We were very sorry not to find you at 
home last night ( you last night not at home to find jL The old man had 
been very hungry and thirsty ; my brothers and sisters gave him some thing 
to eat and to drink. They were very happy to be able to do it (it do to 
can). My cousin looked for them, but failed to find them. Mr. Smith is 
dead ; he was a member of the Odd Fellows' (Sruber) Society. We did not 
succeed in getting (to get) our money from (the) Messrs. Stone. Your 
father will be sorry to hear that. He was not sorry to have said it ; he 
never repented of it (repented it). 

EXERCISE CV. 

ffiiflatt an 0c(ati mftait AU«iUge(nt instead of goinf, iniftead of going out 
o^e gtt gebot, o^e gurttdiugebdi without giring, without giving back 
um 3U gt^, um negjttgeiKtt in order to go, in order to go away 

H^en Hcitot to stois stand still, leave oflT; besimten, (begoim, iegommt). anfttttgen to begin, oommenoe; 
eriattben (n. c.) to allow* permit; au^nil^ett (n. o.) to rest, reiwee ; gmiefcn (g<no§, aeitoffen) to enjo^ ; 

i^clnen (o. c) to shine, appear, seem ; fcbweignt (o. c.) to be rilent; ^offen ^n. cj to hope; furdjtoi 
n. c.) to fear ; jttinaoi CjtDOitg, gcgwunoen) to force, compel; ^ctfcn (^atf, gcb9tfien)to help, assist; Me 
>{lfe [ipiitfej the help, assistonce ; ju iRittog effen to dine, to take dinuer ; ba« Vtittageffot the din- 
ner ; ju 9lbtnb or ffla^t effen to sup, to take snpper ; ia$ Vtbenbeffnt or fta6ittf(m the supper ; ^ii^ 
fKid en to breakfast ; ba# Brii^ftutf the breakfast ; i^ f)aU 9vft I have a mind (bie Sufi the pleasure, 
desire, lancy, lust); (ilbMlI quick, fast ; totafam slow ; ntSgU^ possible; mtinSgn^ impossible ; lootr* 
f(^ititi4 probable, likelj ; rege{ma§{g regular. 

NoVB. — After the prepositions tlfyM, enfiutt, van, the infinftire preceded by jjU is used f itm jtt is 
in German more frequently used than in English, whoneTer we irish to indicate precisely the oqeet 
or motiye of an action. 

Sd) ^offc, ®le ftfutc no<^ M un8 p fe^en. Sfl rt Sl&nen nt^t mSgltd^, jum 
SRittagtffen ju tind ju fommcn? 3c5 furcate, e9 tvirb mtr faum mogtid) fein, b^ne 
raelne ®cfd)dfte ju bernacftldglgen (to neglect). Soffen @ic unfi auftge!)tn unb 
ble frifd)c 8uft genlegen ; rt fd)clnt nid)t mc^r fo ^clg ati fein. Stnflatt ^u fd)tt>fl- 
gen, fuf)r cr Imnicr fort gu frrcd()en. ®cln ©ruber fommt jebcn ERorgen regefma- 
^ig p mtr, um rait mir gu fru^ftudPeit. ^er SSater f)at mir erlaubt, auf biefem 
@ofa (sofa) etn toenlg au93urul)en. ^aben (5ie 2ufl, mit un9 tn ^errn 9{oor'9 
®arten au ge^en? SBir moUen bort ^u 9la^t effen. (Sd ifl mir unmogltd); Id) 
mug ^etm ge^en, um meinem ©ruber an belfen; er f)at fo biel m t^un. &ir muf- 
fen fd)neHcr gel^en, um nod) bel re(i)ter 3eit anaufommen. fierr ©tcln ifl gar ni(ftt 
unregelmdgig unb f)at tt>af)r\d)cini\<i) fd)on angefangcn. S^at i^arlSl^nen ge^olfen? 
3d) ^«be e6 i^m befo^en, oF)nc tf)n baau alulngen an tpoOen. Cr arbeitcte ben gan- 
aen iaq, anflatt audauru^en. S^o fingen mir geflern au lefen an, unb ivo finb mir 
ftel)en geblleben? 3d) glaube, mir begannen Seite 16 unb lafen bid an "Seite 20. 
Sd) f)abe feine 8ufl, biee fitted nod) einmal abaufd)reiben. 3^r ge^t au langfam, 
itlnbcr; id) furd)te, ^u f|)at aur (Sifenba^n au fommen. SSir blleben flel)en, um auf 
®ie au marten. SBoIIen ©ie unS baS ©ergniigen mad)en, morgcn mit un8 au 9)Iit- 
tag au effen? 3d) ^offe, fo mof)i au fein, um fommen au fonnen. Um reld) au 
merben, mu| man arbeiten, anftatt ben ganaen Sag au fd)tafen, mie 3!)r ©ruber 
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iffut Selii JBater f^len gelUrn (Ic^ bcffcr befunben au l^aben. tr «ell>ete |l# <m, 
urn cln menig auda«9el)Cii. 3(^ f^offc, 3f)re @(^tt)e|lern merben Die ®«te {)abett, 
m5gUd)fl balb an fommen. <5d)meigen 8ie, obcr ®ie jmingen mid^, (Bie megaa- 
fcl)lrfen. 3d) bllbete mlr ciw, eft tf)nn ju fdnnen, obnc mlcft an i^n menben unb e^ 
i()m mittf^ellen an mu|fen. itommen <B\e au und ; mlr effen urn 1 ll^r an SUttog. 

EXERCISE CVI. 
\ 

We will stop here a little, in order to wait for your sisters. I have no 
mind to wait any longer ; they will not come any more. Will you hare 
the kindness to help me a little ? Our father has gone out in order to enjoy 
this pleasant evening in the fresh air. The sun shines, and it begins to get 
quite warm. Who has allowed you to take this book away ? Nobody per- 
mitted (it) me, but I must have it in order to study my lesson (bie Stftion). 
They forced him to sign the paper* No, sir, it was not so ; he did it with- 
out noping or fearing any thing, only in order not to offend them. Sit down 
and rest yourself a little, instead of working all the time. Where did we 
leave off yesterday ? I have forgotten (it). 1 hope, you will be able to keep 
(be) silent for some moments. Will you have the kindness to shut thm 
door ? I go to our uncle in order to dine with him. We w«it to bed with- 
out having taken supper. He was silent for a lon^ while, and rose after a 
few minutes, in order to go away without saying a smgle word. Instead of 
being regular, he is almost always quite irregular. We have never been 
Borry to have it commenced ; but it will be impossible, i» carry it through 
without communicating it to him. I always had hoped to finish it without 
his assistance, but it is not possible. Let us walk slower, it is not healthy 
to go so quick. But it begins to erow very dark. It seems impossible to 
reach home (come home) oefore the thunder-storm. Tes, it is not at all 
probable. It is time to get up in order to breakfast. I have a mind to 
take a walk this evening. Will you give (make) me the pleasure to go out 
with me in order to visit Mrs. Bandt? Your brother had no mind to dress 
himself; he appeared to me to be very sick. That is not unlikely ; he com* 

Slained already yesterday vei^ much of head^ache. When do you dine to- 
ay? I dine regularly at twelve o'clock. Yesterday we took our supper 
very early, in order not to come too late to the concert 

IV. RECAPITULATION. 

itmfel&retv tnrfifffej^ren (n. e.) to tmrnytarn tmek ; camtfimm to txcept; einlatca(fttb, telaben) to iiiTito ; 
brol^en (n. c.) to threaten, menace ; fte^Ien ((laH geflo^Ien) to steal ; ^etrugen (tetr»g, bctrogen) to de- 
ceive, cheat; gejle^en (o.c) to confess, acknowledge; ©erbergoi (tterborg, tcrborgen) to conceal, hide; 
t^entrtbelten (n. c.) to condemn, sentence; tKbfdiieb MJitnea to take leave, bid farewell ; ^t^fm (n. c), 
(lamiRirett to examine, try ; bie S^rufung, ba^ ircantn the examination, trial ; ber (Slaubiaer the cre- 
ditor; ber ©i^ulbner the debtor; ber C^ef^tvorene the joryman, juror ; bad SSerbor the trial, judicial 
examination ; bie (Stntabimg the invitation ; bae ®e^ngnif the prison, jail ; bie Srntf e the bridge ; 
Me lSttt»e the widow; ber Ore{< the old man ; He Vtitte the middle, midst, center ; f^ulbig gollty, 
culpable, indebted, owing; f^ulbig fein to be indebted, owing, to owe ; toiQIommen welcome ; lebcn 
€te ttoMI farewell, adieu, good-bye; et« fur fltle 3»ttt once for all ; nicftt teal^r ? is it, does it, does it 
not, is it not, iBnt it, wasnt it, don't they? etc.; ieb«il||, bemto^ however, neyertheleBs ; toenig^eni 
at least. 

I have invited your young friend, once for all, to take his dinner and sup- 
per with us. He accepted (it), and promised to come to us this evening for 
the (jum) first time. During my absence you will think of it and wait with 
(the) dinner, as weU as with (the) supper, for (auf) him. The son of this old 
widow cheated several persons, and stole some money from our neighbor. 
He concealed himself for some time, but was (tDUrbe) caught yesterdaj^. He 
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oDnfbssed immediately, tliat he had stolen (to have stolen) the money, and 
was sent to (in the) jail. Few hours ago the judge sentenced him to (^u) 
six months imprisonment (prison). That old man suddenly fell down (nit'- 
ber or uni) in the midst or the street, and appeared to be dead for some 
minutes. But a short time after he rose again without any assistance, and 
went quietly (rti()tg) away ; all the people wondered yery muoh at it. We 
must cross this bridge m order to come back to Cincinnati. This road is 
too bad ; let us return. No, sir, we can not do that ; there is no other way 
to Cincinnati. Who examined your pupils at (bei) the last examination? X 
did not know the gentleman ; he was very probably himself a teacher, he 
at least appeared to me to be one. Yesterday I took leaye of them ; our 
yacation commenced, and perhaps we will not see each other any more. 
His brother owes me also several hundred dollars. His debtors do not paj 
him, and therefore he can not pay me. Some of his creditors will not wait 
any longer, they prefer to bring suit against him (i^n ju DerflagenV The 
jurymen found Arrison guilty, and the court sentenced him to (sum) death. 
He will, however, receive a new trial. This is the most singular weather ; 
is it not ? One moment it threatens to rain, and another moment the sky is 
quite clear. One moment the sun hides himself behind thick clouds, an- 
other moment he shines in all his splendor (ble ^ra^t). Now I must go 
away. I hope, to see you soon a^ain ; you always are welcome; good-bye I 
I thank you for your friendly invitation; good dayl 

Oood morning, Mr. Smith ; now do you do ? I thank you, I am tolerably well. 
I come in order to take leave of you. I am returning to Germany in a few 
days ; I wished very much to see you once more before my departure (bie 9b- 
rei|e). I am happy to see you, but I am sorry to lose you out of our company. 
I do not like to ask you why you go, but however I wish to know it. You 
are^tiot satisfied with ihia country; is it not? No, sir, you are mistaken; I 
like this countrjr very well, but I confess, however, I can not be satisfied 
with every thing in it. Ohl I understand that; you know nothing is perfect 
(boUfommen) under the sun. My parents write me they are not able (not 
to be able) to die peaceably (ru^tg) without having seen me once more in 
their life. Perhaps you return? It is possible, but not probable. I do not 
know myself. Will you not stay with us to-day, or at least dine with us ? 
My wife will be very well pleased to see you in ner new house. I can not 
accept it ; J am already invited by Mrs. Miller, the widow of our old friend. 
I must go there, I am very much indebted to her ; she always has been very 
kind to me. Well then (nun benn)I Farewell, old friend; think some- 
times of me. I shall never forget you, believe it. — Welcome, dear cousin ; 
sit down and rest yourself What is the news? Where do you come from? 
I just came from the court-house. I heard there the examination of a thief 
The jurors found him n6t guilty, and the judge released him out of the pri- 
son immediately. When will the examination be at (in) the High Schools ? 
It has commenced already on yesterday ; to-day Mr. Christin will examine 
the German and French classes. Wmch language do you like more, £ng- 
lish, German, or French ? I myself give the preference to the English lan- 
guage. Even your German friend. Miss Brown, preferred the English to 
the other. Oh, that is possible ; she did not understand her own language 
very well. But of the two other languages I like German more than French. 
Please tell me what o'clock it is. It is at latest half- past twelve, or at least 
not yet one. I must leave you in order to go to (the) dinner. Stay here, 
I tell you how, once for all, to dine with me as often as you can. I shall, at 
another time, accept your kind invitation; to-day it is impossible for me. 

To-day it has already snowed and rained ; that is strange after such a 
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beautifal morning ; is it not? Yes, sir, that is cfuite strange. Plaoe &$• 
chair in the middle of the room. Those railroads must have a bridge over 
the Ohio river at Cincinnati. Who has stolen so much paper out of my 
writing-desk ? Some body must have taken it away. In that table I saw 
several sheets of paper concealed ; perhaps they are yours. His brother 
cheated me out of (um) about twenty dollars. I threatened (him) to bring 
suit against him, but notwithstanding this he did not give me back the 
money. How much do I owe you ? You never owed me any thing ; but 
you are my creditor for a long time past. I do not know anv thing of it ; I 
think you are mistaken. I never mncied such a thing. When did your 
father depart for (to) Europe? He left Cincinnati two weeks ago. Who 
is at the door ? Open it and let me in. I sit down without waiting for 
your invitation ; I am so tired. I come only in order to rest a little at 
your house (at you). You are nevertheless very welcome. Shall I shut the 
windows ? Yes, shut them, if you please, I am a little cold. Charies, go 
on now in your reading (to read), and you William, do not interrupt him 
any more. Translate that sentence once more. This wine excels all other 
wines of your cellar ; I at least prefer it to all other. I tell you once for 
all, do not believe him, he never speaks the truth. I am very sorry to have 
to hear that of him. He has now had two trials before a jury of his 
country, and at both they found him guilty. Have you been able to see 
him ? No, I could not see him ; there were too many persons there. Our 
father usually dOes not go out before eight o'clock. He can not go so far 
on account of his ill health. According to my experience there will be this 
year less fruit than last year. With whom and where did you ride out last 
evening ? In my carriage there sat your mother with my uncle and aunt. 
The next time you will accompany me, I hope ; do you not? Most willi^- 
ly, as early as you wish. I did it, without thinking of it. With what will 
you entertain your young friends ? We will go down in the garden. He 
has traveled on nearly all railroads in the United States. My uncle gives 
up his business ; he will go in the country, in order to live there as pleasantly 
as possible. This news does not surprise me at all ; I hope he will enjoy 
his life more there tiiau in (the) town. 

EXERCISE CVIL 

Belatire pnmounff: 

SingnUr: Hur. 

Norn, juri^er, ber, nti^ Me, tuetd&ei, feal who, which, that ttrf(^, Me 

Gen. beffeit ittm teffen whose, of which» that bcren 

Pat. ttet(^em. bew, titl6itt,htt, tBeI<^et)i, bem to whom, to which, that we(6en. benm 

Ace. ttel^en, ben, loeld^e, bie, totU^tt, bd« whom, whjch, that tatlit, Me 

DemonstratiTe pronounfl: 

Nom. berlettige, ber, Mefenige, Me, ba^ienfge, Ua the one, that Meienigen, bfe those 

Gen. bcgjenigen, beifen, berjcitigcn, beren, bc«icnlflen, beffen bcrjenlflen, berer 

Dat. bemienigeit, bent, berienigen, ber, bemlcnteen, beat bcnieniaen, bcnett 

Aec. benienigen, ben, Meienigc, bie, b«»#ieiti0«, M bieietiigen, Me 

Nom. berfelbe, bicfetBe, baffctbe, the same Mefctben the same 

Gen. bejfelben, berfetbejt beffelbea berfelben 

etc. etc. 

bertenige, ttelc^r he who ; U)er is sometimes also used for he who; Mefetttge, tteld^ she who ; baeienige 
tott^ti or Uii, xoai or toa^ that which ; btejenigen, »el(^e those who, those which ; $[tle«, oal eyery 
thing or all that 

Nom 1.— As relative pronoun we can use indifferently tt»et(^ or ber In the declension given 
•hove ; only the Genitive of »d<^et is never used, but is always expressed by befen and ber en. 

The relative pronoun and relative adverbs (as: whej*, whither, etc.) affect the construction of 
the relative sentence in so &r, that the verb of the Bame,—the conjugated auxiliary verb of a 
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tfOBipouiid form of tbe rt!t\>r^\a placed at tbe end, ieparable yeirbn beeomlng fhiu at tho and of tha 
aentenoe couipounded with their pnsflxes in the present and imperfect tenses. 

Tbe relative pronoun can not he omitted in German, as is frequently done In Knglish. 

The relaUTe mntenee may be involved into tbe principal one, as: Qttfiat t«t l[)>fel, tpet^ett 14 
J8^^aot 0egeben ^tte, gegeffoi, he has eaten the apple which I had given you. 

Note 2. — ber, He, bat etc. with the above declension may be used as demonstrative pronoun for 
berienige. inter and biefer ; when used as demonstrative pronoun, ber etc. is prononced with particu- 
lar accent. 

Note S.— jDerfelbe etc. is often nmCk in place of a personal pronoun to avoid repetition or ambi* 
fuity, as : S^abea. Bit biefelbe (fie) gefimben ? have you found her (the same) 1 

3>erjfnige, h}eld)er rfld) ifl, Ifl nld)t immcr jufrieben. <Daa, toaS fd)6n Iff, ifl 
nld)t inimer nuljlid). SSir liebcn bieiratgcn nlc^t, treld^c immer uur toon fid) felbfl 
f|>red)en. 3ft ba6 berfelbc WHann, tt)cld)cn mlr geflcrn bci S^trxn B^tvav^ gefe^en 
haben? DicjcnigcSHutter, h)cld)e artigc unb gefunbei^inber t)at, ifl am glucriid)flen. 
2)aft tfl bif grau. bcr iDir bor cin Jjaar ^agen bege gnct fmb. ffio i)attcn ®ie bicfelbe 
gcfe^)en ? SBer l)at mir ben Stocf genommen, miibcn id) bon nieinera ©ctter er- 
^a'ten l^abe ? ffiir fj)re.d)cn bon bcm Sttannc, in beffen ^auft h)ir borigeft 3a()r gc- 
too^nt gotten. (S6 gibt bieic ilauflcMte, beren ®efd)dfte fd^Icc^^ter gc^en, aid ble 
tiafrigcn. 3d) l&abe eS bcrafeiben itnaben gegeben, mdd)em ®ie cin JBud) berfj)ro- 
d)f n fatten. Daft 2eben be&ienigen, bcr 9l\d)ti gu arbcitcn l^t, ifl traurlg. 3tt 
berfflben 3eit in n)dd)er tt)ir abrciflcn, fara 3^r ©atcr an. fficr bicfcn S3ricf fur 
tnid) abfd)relbt, credit blefeS fd)6ne ©ilb. T>ie ^crrcn, mlt bcncn mir geflcrn au^ 
gingen, finb alte, gutc ©efanntc bon mir. ^aben ©le biefelbcn and) fd)on fruf)er 
gefannt? Den, neben luelcbem ®ie ^ngen, fennc Id) fd)on feit ciniger idt. Den 
anberen fannte id) nid)t fruf)er. (58 ifl bic 9)kinang berer, h)eld)c ibm am nad)flen 
flel)en. Dad finb bic ©ud)er, mid^t \d) uberaU gefu(^t f)abc unb nid)t finben fonnte. 
Derjenlgc bon 3J)nen, h)eld)er b^ntc ju Icfcn anfdngt, tt)irb ipifTen, h)o h)ir geflcrn 
flel^en gebllcben fmb. ®er ifl ber feerr, ben ®ic jum fflllttageftcn cinlubcn? 60 
ifl berfelbc, mil bcm mir geflcrn ^enb fj)ajicrcn gegangen finb. T^a^ ifl bic ©tra- 
Ise, in mdd)er meinc ®rogcUem mo^ntcn. 3t)c ^rubcr glaubt 9Ucd, mad man 
i^m fagt. 

EXERCISE CVIII. 

He who always does his duty, is the best man. She is the same woman 
who lost all her children In^t summer. Have you received the book that I 
sent you ? I gave it to the servant, who opened to me the door. That 
which I found on my table, was not yours. I praise him whose society 
every good man seeks. Have you known the young man whom I brought 
along yesterday ? It was the same to whom that fine dog belonged, which 
you wished so much to have. The lady whose parents went away yesterday, 
was the same of whom we had spoken a few days ago. This pupil copies all 
that his teacher has corrected. 1 can not love those who speak evil of their 
fellow-men (3'lebcnmcnfd)en). Bring me that book in which we yesterday 
commenced to read. Will you go with me to the merchants of whom I had 
bought these thin^ ? £s thsCt the house you spoke of? These are the poor 
people whose children died last week so suddenly. This steamboat is not the 
one on which my parents departed for (to) England. What is the name of 
the city, the inhabitants of which have all become so rich ? The opinions 
of those who have no principles, is not of much worth. I shall give the 
works of Schiller to him who excels (distinguishes himself) at tne next 
examination. That was the coldest day that we had in the whole winter. 
Is that the same street through which we rode yesterday? Here is the 
letter which I copied for you. This bonnet belongs to that one of my 
daughters of whom you received your flowers. Are those the gardens, in 
which we were yesterday? Can you see them (the same) from here? That 
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IS my niece with whom you traveled last year. Don't yon know her? 
These are the children of the same man of whose relations we spoke so 
much, and to whom your father has written. He told me every thing that 
your father has communicated to him. 

EXERCISE CIX. 

Ocn^anetions: 

betm for (oonjanct.) veil because, ainoe vlbalei^') 

boJt, bennod) yet, howerer, iMTmrthdces ba§ that obf^on >thoiigh, althoagh 

gn>ar indeed, certainly, it is true bamit in order that ob»o&( 3 

tertntttjfen (n. c.) to suppose, preaome, think; bie Seftioit the lesson ; gei^ig ayaridous, stingy, nf^ 
gard; jf^r sure, secure, safe. 

Note 1. — Oonjonctions employed to oonneot a principal sentence with a subordinate one, are called 
subordinative couJunctionB, and are : eiU as, when ; bid till, until ; ba as, since, because ; bamtt 
hi order that; baf that; c^e before; inbetn ^hile, whilst; nac^bent after; ob if, whether ; obQlel4 
fbf^on, obtoobtf n>ieWo(^{, toemtgleidb though, although; feit since; unpco^tet notwithstanding; toa^* 
renb while, whilst ; toeit because, since ; »enn if, when ; i»it as, when ; uofern. -faUt if, in case. 
These conjunctions frequently have to be used for the English present participle ; as : I punished 
him for not haying done it 10 flrafte Hfo, toetl er ti nid^t ^ttfjoa l^tte. Other examples in the follow- 
ing exercise?, as 111 and 118. 

These conjunctions affect the oonetmctlon of iheir sentence and gayem the yerh at the end of 
the same, of oompound tenses the ooAjngated auxiliary verb ; the latter is however generally placed 
before the other verbs, ibnning parts of the phrase when there are three auxiliary y«?rbs, or when 
two infinitives without the preposition gu oome together, as : wenn {(^ lourbe gelobt toorben feitt in- 
stead of: teeim i^ gelobt toorben frin tsfirbc if I would have been praised; mtm er b&tte tomstoi UmtM 
Instead of: toemt er fpminai Umta batte if he had been able to come. 

The subordinate sentence may precede or follow the principal one, sometimes It may also be in- 
Tolved into the principal, as : toetut er Utrnnt, gebe i(b »eg or {(b gebe tt>eg, toemt er fommt or i^ gebc 
toemt er lotnmt, teeg. In case the subordinate precedes the principal, then the verb of the latter— 
of a compound tense the conjugated auxiliary verb— precedes the subject and begins the principal 
sentence ; in such a case the principal sent, is often, particularly after the subord. conj. ttenn (if^ 
when), introduced by the word fo (then, therefore) as : »enn er fomatt, fo gebe id^ Weg or only gebC 
Ubiveg. 

Kora 2. — Gonjunctions employed to oonneot two sentences, not exactly depending upon one 
another, are called co^rdinative conjunctions; the principsa ones are : mtb and ; toi^ also, too; 
aber, aOein, fonbern but ; entlvcber either; sbcr or; betm for; they haye no influence upon the con- 
struction of the sentence ; they stand at the beginning of the sentence, but aber and Ott^ may be 
placed either at the beginning or in the middle of the sentence. 

Besides these words many adyerbe wre ns^ as eO'Ofdintttiye eot^joBctlons^ as : bod^, bonto^ 
Itoar etc. 

3d) mnfi biefen Stmhtn flrafen ; benn er ^at (Utiioa^ get^an, \t>a% er nld)t t^na 
foltte. 3d) W>e S^nen fd)on einraal gcfagt, bajs Id) raorgen nid)t fommcn fann, 
tveil i(^ auf bad Sanb ge^en merbe. Dbglrid) id) ed l^m mebrereroal fagte, molte 
er e§ nld)t glauben. Sagen ®ie ed i()m nod) etnmal, bamit er ed red)t berflcftt 
unb m\% mad er au tl^un l)at. S&eil bu ^ute fe^r fleigig gemefen bijt. miU id) bir 
eriauben, mit Raxi In bem (Garten an f|)ielen. SBeil er i)eute nld)t f)at fomraen fon- 
nen, mirb er ma^rfd)elnUd) morgen foramen. Dbfd)oii efi bcute nid)t fci)r fd)6ne8 
©etter ifl, fo tooUeu h)ir bod) einen ©^aalergang mad)en, mell e8 «n8 gefunb ifl. 
Sd) boffe fid)er, bag ed morgen iDieber fd)6n feln h)lrb, benn eS f)at geflera unb I)cute 
fe^r blel geregnet. Smar ^t ed mir fcin ©ruber felbfl gefagt, bennod) fann Id) ed 
ober nld)t glauben. ©Iffen ©ie, bag ble ®tra|e, burd) tt)el(§e trir jeljt fa^jren, Die- 
jenlgc ifl, in meld)er S^r ®ro|Dater fo lange gemofint hail Cbmobl id) e6 nid^t 
gan^ fld)er hjugte, fo berraut^ete id) ed bod), mell ble ^aufer mir fo befannt fcbfcnen, 
er ift amar wenigflenft fd)on flebalg 3a^re alt, aber nod) gana gefunb unb ftarf 
IDamit id) 6fter an if)n benfen fotlte, f)attc er mir feln ©lib gegeben. Daft 3l)r Sobn 
ee get^an f)at, glaube left ieftt felbfl, obgleld) ed (or ob e6 gleid)) mir borbcr nld)t fo^ 
fd)len. 3d) liebe i^n, obfd)on er mand)ma( unartlg Ifl, biel mcbr, al8 felnen ©ruber ; 
benn er ^at eln bid beffered ^era, aid blefet. 34) ocrraut&e .bajj er Sle aud) me^r, 
aid anbere 2eute Hebt. 
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EXERCISE ex. 

Do you know that, the lady whom you have seen just now, has been 
my teacher? I did not know it for certain (it certain), it is true, but yet 
I presumed it, because you spoke with her of your English lessons. Al- 
though she is not any longer (more) young, she is, nevertheless, very amiable* 
The teacher punished this boy for not having learned (because he had not 
learned) his lesson. I do not think, that my father will buy this house ; 
for it is too old and poor (bad). We will sit down here, in order that we 
ean hear the music better. This merchant is certainly very rich, but he has 
very few friends, because he is haughty and stingy. We never visit him, 
although we are acquainted with him. We ^lust go through this street, in 
order to come to the house in which they live now. Because my parents 
are going out, I must stay at home. I presume that he will not come now 
(more); for it is already half-past one o'clock. Nevertheless, I ezpect him yet, 
because he has promised us to come quite positively. In order that he 
does not -forget (it) to come at least this evening, I will write him a few 
lines once more. I do not think that he will be able to come, for he has 
at present too much to do. It is, indeed, possible that he arrived as soon as 
(already) yesterday, but it is not certain. Although it is very warm, yet 
there are many persons who much prefer such weather to cooler weather. 
I immediately thought that he had not done it, although you said so(it) ; for I 
know him better. He bad had all this trouble (t)te Wut)e) for not having 
dt)ne it immediately. Your father has written me that the young man died, 
with whose sister we traveled last year, and bequeathed her all his pro- 
perty (baS SSermogen). She will very probably, though it is not quite 
certain yet, come to America, in order to live here, because she has many 
friends here. I rejoice very much to hear that ; I wish from all my hea^ 
that it may (moge) so happen (gefd)e(;en). 

EXERCISE CXI. 

W>n« \ «i»n.» «rkn«« nad^bon after feit, feitbem ranee 

toa^^tenb} ^'*"*^ ^**^"* ci^c before Ui till, untU 

Me 3<it juBrinden, il^ vertrelbhi (o. c.) ntlt— to spend the time In—; ®ctb cM^eUn to spend money; 
htr S^titvtxtrtib pwtime, diverrion, amusement; Me San0eweUe ennui, tediousness, wewiness; eiii« 
f4){afen (o. c.) to fall asleep; auflioren Cn. c.) to cease, discontinue, stop; longloeilig tedious, tire- 
tome, wearisome. 

NoTR 1.— The present participle is ui^ed in German chiefly as an adjeetive: it is formed by adding 
etb to the root of the yerb, as-; playing fpiefenb, ein fptelenbe* .ffinb. instead of the English present 
partic, when not employed as an adjective, the prewDt, imperfect, etc. tense in connection with » 
conjunction or a relative pronoun is generally used : after or before doing it he went away, is ren- 
der by : after or before he had done it he went away tud^bem or e^e er e4 getljan ^tte, ging er U>e0 ; 
not being rich I have no friends ba (as) or toeit {^ ntd^t rtx^ bin, babe \6i feine ^reunbe : a mercliant 
tntvelinK in Europe found ... ein JtaufMiinn, welter in (Suropa reifle, fanb ; doing it he said . . inbc« 
or lefi^renb er ti thtt. fagte er . . . ; in doing it you will see . . . »eim €ie ti t](|itn« iDerben €ie fe^ 
« . . rising he said inbent er aufilat^, fagte er . . . 

Now 2,— The infinitive Is used as a noun in the neuter gender, wh«e In the English we use the 
present participle: the reading ba« £efett,-or the infinitive with to: Xc&tia t^ lelt^ter, aU bejfcr 
SRa^n to criticise is easier, than to make better. 

SBa^renb flc i^re 3eit mlt e|>ieren 3ubrad)ten, lernten tt>\r unferc 2eft!0Hen. 
Waci)bcm mir aum Seitoertrcib im ©artcn fpaaleccn flej^angeu maren, fclstfa trlr und 
In jeneS $au6d)eu unb lafcn in unfcre n S3ud)ern. mx fprad)en Don bem gefliigcn 
©afie, bl8 tt>\x and 2anfleh?clic dnfd)liffeii. eeit unfcr alter grcunb an ber (E^o- 
kra franf getocfen Ifl, gtbt er toenlg ®clb fur dffen unb Xvintm au». Snbcm er 
8 
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t(t9 fagtc, ftanb er atif unb glng toeg. Hber h)!r bllebcn nod), bl8 rt an regnen atif« 
ge^Srt ()atte. 9la(^bem tolr unS blc 3elt mlt @lngcn nnb Zan^tn tocrtrlebm f^atteiir 
glngen wlr an »ctte, urn ju fct)lafcn. 3* Wlief ein, h?a^renb 3br ©ruber fcln 
Kad)teffen a% n)d(!)cfi man i^m ^eraufgefd)icrt batte. Sbc e« gtoolf Ubr gefd^tagen 
battc. »ar cr fd)on mlcber jururfgefommcn. SJefe^len ifl leld)tfr. al6 ©tborcbfn. 
®ic glbt llSff ®elb au8, ol^nc an to'ifftn. toafi eS mertf) ifl. ©If tolrb rt nur fo langc 
tbun, bis fie felneft mc^r f)at, 3nbcm er aufflanb. urn an \pxt&^n, naljm er bad 
^apltr nnb a^rrig e«. 8&ae bem (Slnen 3cittoertreib Ifl, mod)t (causes) clnem 
tfnbcren oft 2angemeilc. @elt td) melne ©efcbtolfler ni(f)t mebr gefef^cn ^abe, ^be 
Id) SRld^tS mebr bon Sl^rem ©ruber ge^ort. ffidl^renb tolr mil einanbcr fprad)en, 
^6rte cr auf an Icfen unb feljtc ftd) neben nn9. »ad)bem er blefed gefagt f)atte, 
nabm er «bf(^leb bon un6, Inbera er nnft «aen auf* freunbUd)fle blc ^6nbc fd)uttelte 
(fc^utteln to shake). ' 

EXERCISE CXIL 

Before you spend aU your money, pay me what yon owe me. Saying that 
to him, he got quite angij (bofe), and- went quickly out of the room. After 
having finished our exercises we read in your little brother's book for (anm) 
amusement, whilst your sister played on the piano. Since this young lady 
has been in France, she speaks nothing but (aid) French. When I had re* 
turned from the yard, both children had fallen asleep. AfWr having spent 
the autumn in the country very pleasantly, we went back to the city on the 
i&rst of December. He suddenly stopped reading, and, before he began 
again, the old gentleman had left the room. We spent our time mostly in 
(with) riding en horseback and walking, whilst your cousin always sat in 
his room and read in some old books. Before he gave up the undertaking 
he spent all tibe money he had. Kising early (earlyrise) is healthy. Hear- 
ing the noise in the room, I ceased to play and to sing. Since his friend 
has departed, he finds every thing that we do in his company, tedious. His 
mother, not having seen him for (since) a few days* believes that he is sick. 
Before doing it, she fell asleep out of weariness. The reading of the Ger- 
man language is quite easy, whilst the grammar, with the many rules and 
exceptions, is rather (alcmlld)) difficult. Seeing that he did not wish to see 
us to-day, we immediately went out again from his room. Reading and 
writing every man should understand. He waited (so long) to do it, until 
it was too late for it. Our friends, who will depart for (to) Europe in a few 
days, think of spending (to spend) the next wmter in Italy. After having 
been obliged to write it twice, because he had not done it right the first time, 
he takes very much care in writing (to write) every thing he has to write, so 
that he need not ^must not) copy it. 

EXERCISE CXIII. 

te as, Rince, becaiue toemt it, when toie m, when 

all as, when ob if» whether je (me^r) . . . beflo (ntel^r) the (more) ... the (more) 

Itteifein mt C^. c.) to donht of, U^wtifttn e0 to doabt it; iRid^tl aU nothing hut; fobal^ all or foialb 
as soon as ; ontttDrien (n. e.) to answer; tie ftnttosrt the answer. 

NoTK 1.— Da generally denotes cause, all time, wenn time or condition, ol interrogation, uncer- 
taintj, oie time or oompkrison of action and manner. The English when is to be translated by 
all, when the time of an action is pointed out by a definite eyent in past time, by iveim, when ttm* 
is fixed Irf an indefinite pasflBVent, or by some event in present or future time. 

NoTB 2. — The English so ... as to . . . expressing the manner or Intensity of an action by iti 
Affect, is translated by fo, ba$, as : he cried so as to drive all people away er f(|rie fo, Utf er ttfSc 
Seute locgtrieb. In other {Erases not expressing the effect of an action^ "tm^ia mot tnuMlated, m: 
be so kind, as to gire it to me feitt &t fo gutig, el mir iu gebcn. 
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InQmna. tiM tef ii MOMttaBM pceoeded bj a{«, m: be li too boM«t to stoal er ifk iv c|x1i4«U 

^af er fte^tot wfitte (or er iji jn e^rtid^ um gn Mten) ; be playa ratber than be worlu er MeU lUber, 

Tbe adverb aU tban, a«pr but after a negation, is to be diatingulsbed trtan the conjunction olf • 

NoraS.— Tbe conditional oonjnnotioo teerm If ie fireqtiently omitted, and tbe ooncBtional sentenoe 
then b^DB with the Terb, and tbe Ibllowing principal eentenoe with fo, as : Uvxtttt er ffOilt tti^t, fH 
Virb er morgen fymsten if he does not come to-day, he will com 8 to-morrow. 

# 

NoTX 4. — ^The words Je . . . be{lo the . . . the are used as a conjunction expressing equal intonsltjr« 
it : Je nte^r er Ijat, htftc mttft bill er l^ieti the more he has, the more he will haTe. 

^a 3^r IBater a^eifett, ob i(^ ed ifyun tann, fo iDiH id) fogleic^ anfangen tinb 
i^n ubergeugen, bag id) ed fann. 9(13 er bad le^te 9Ral bei und gemefen mar, ^atte 
tt 9lid)ld babon gefagt. SBenn er bad !tad)tte SRal fommen mirb, tooQen toir mit 
Ibm barnber ft>red)en. ©enn ®te mlr bad JBergnugen raod^en merben, mi* l^utc 
Woenb ju befucben, fo fonnen ®ie ibn fel^en ; er toTrb ^u mir fommen. Sobalb 
mein S3niber biefed gelS)ort fyittt, mf)m er feinen ^ut unb gtng tveg, mie er ed ge* 
iDebnlici) mac^, tpeirn man babon ipritbl 3e ofter id) ii)n fe^e, beflo lieber i)abt 
id) ii)n. SBiffen ©ie nid)t, ob Sbt Sater ^eute nod) anf ommen tuirb 1 3(^ beatDeifle 
rd. id) toeift e8 nid)t 9d)er ; aid er mir bad lefete Wtai fd)ricb, tbeilte er mlr mit, 
)D0()rf4)einlid) am 2d. biefed SRonatd mieber an ^aufe au fein. S&enn bad X)am)>f<' 
boot erfl borgeflern oon Sleu-Drleand megging, tole ed in ber bfutigen 3f Jtung 
flebt, fo fann er nld)t tor einer SBocbe ^ier fein. ^a tr mit biefem a)ambffd)iffc 
reifen moUte unb id) nid)td 9{eaered bon bemfelben toeig, aid n^ad id) in berSeitung 
gelefen l^obe, fo fann id) nid)t genau (exactly) fagen, menn er aurticffommen mirb. 
Kid id) bort toax, f)aiH id) bon I6efannten 9liemanb gefe^en, aid Sb^^n S3ruber. 3c 
longer toir anfammen maren nnb rait einanber f|>ra^en, beflo beffer oerftanben h)ir 
und. ©ad antiDortete er 3^nen, aid ©ie ibn fragten? 3d) njeig nid)t mebr. mad 
er mir geantmortet J)at. 3d) ah>eifle an 9flld)td fo fe^r, aid baran, ha^ er toieber 

(lefanb merben mirb. dx ifl fo reid), aid er au fein munfd)t, unb eben fo geiaig, mie 
eine (Sltern ed immer gemefen maren. Db ed morgen fd)6ned ©etter fein mirb, 
fann id) 31^nen nid)t gemi| fagen ; |e meniger ed l^eute regnet, befto raebr tt)irb ed 
morgen regnen, fiird)te id). i>a id) einige drfabrung in fold^en ®ad)en l^abe, fo 
giaube id) aiemlid) gemi|, bag mir fein fcb^ned SBetter befommen merben, el^ ed 
menigflend einen tag tiel geregnet i^at. flUegnet ed ^eute nic^t me^, fo mirb ed 
gemif morgen ober flbermorgen regnen. 

EXERCISE CXIV. 

When your brother came in, he immediately went to the old general, and 
took him by tbe hand without saying any thing but: good day, Bir. As soon 
as both had sat down, they commwiced to talk quite friendly with each other. 
I do not know whether they knew that every body looked at (nad)) them. 
As he has been my friend from my youth, I told him every thing that I knew 
of it. The more I think of it, th6 more I doubt whether he will be able to 
do what he has promised. If you will copy these letters for me, I will give 
you a dozen of the best lead-pencils. When he comes home, tell him imme- 
diately that I wish to see him. He will repair ^audbeffern) your watch as 
he always has done. I do not doubt (of an) it, but if he does not make it beih 
ter than the last time, I do not wish that you pay him more for it than the 
usual price. Not having seen him in the last few days, 1 doubt if he is in 
(the) town. When we asked him, he gave us no answer but : I do not know. 
In doing that, you will break your cane. The more money you give him, 
the more he will have of you, and the more he will spend- When you see 
him the next time, you will be so kind as to tell him, that it was impossible 
for me to visit him last Saturday, as my wife had become quite si^k. I am 
' very sorry to hear that ; I hope, she will be better again. I wrote your 
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brother, but he did not answer me ; whether he is sick or not, whether he it 
still at LouisTille or not, I don't know. If jou have time this evening, coma 
to see us (come to us); nobody but our friend Charles will be there ; as jou 
do not like much company, I did not invite any body else (fonfl). When he 
had said that, he sat quietly down, took up some newspaper and read in it 
for several minutes without looking up. Departing just now for New York 
I have no time to write an answer. The less youjwiil speak of it with him, 
the better it will be for us all. 

EXERCISir cxv. 

Oonditionals : 

\Si ttfirbe UUn I should or would pralae ivlr m&tha UUn we ahoald or would pralM 

ht tturbeil Ubtn thou wouldst praise i^r tourbet Uhm you would praise 

er Vo^xht Uf»m he would praise fit nurbm Idbtn they would praise 

idb IDfirbe gelolbt ffiftta I would or should hare praised, etc. 

lift »£re I were, I might he Qm tt&ttfk, et »are, toir M&ren, il^r »aret, fie ttittn) ; <4 ff&ttt I had, I 
might have ; «crjiei^en (o. e.), Mtgeicn to forgive, pardon ; bie Serjetbima, Sergebung the foTgiTin^ 
fonH^enesfl, pardon ; n&blm (n* c-) to chose, elect; e| Htfitift ^(^ oon fclbil, or u ttxfttfft {14 baf ..» 
or Mitfirlt^ (naturally) of course, it is or as a matter of course. 

NoTB 1. — ^Instead <^ the conditionals the imperlhct a»d past peiftct of ttie ralijnnettte mood are 
ftequently used. 

NoTB 2 —In a sentence expicssing a condition or supposition, and commencing with the eon** 
junctions toerat or ob (if, whether), the subjunctire mood is in Qerman used instead of the indica> 
live mood, when the Verb is in the imperfect or past perfect tense. 

Note 3. — ^The imperfect tense of the subjunct is like that of the indleat. with all rerbs of the 
new conjugation; with verbs of the old conjugation it is formed out of the Jmperf. of the indieat. 
Vy changing the radical vowel of the Utter in the modified vowel, and adding to the same the 
terminations f, efl, e, en, e^ «. 

3d) tDurbe i^m t^ergeben, tvrnn tv m\6) urn SSeraei^ung bitten tourbe. Vlan 
tDurbe \\)n mleber gemd^it btben, menn er ein guter S3eamter mart 3c^ Wtt eft 
ni4)t geglaubt, n>enn er ed feibft mlr nicbt gefagt b^tte. td berflebt fid) bon felbfl, 
ba| er ed ni(f)t tbun kourbe. toenn er nicbt mu|te. 3d) gtDetfle, ob fie ibm brr^ieben 
^aben tourbe, toenn iild)t feine ®d)n)efler ibre befle greunbin todre. S^attcn Sic 
ed ibm gefagt, menn @e ed gemuj^t bdtten ? 9{aturitd) ^dtte id) ed getban ; 
ed lodre meine $fltd)t getoefen. 3d) murbe ed ibm b^^^n fagen raiiffen. WUint 
®ef(btt)ifler fd)icfen Sbnen burd) mid) 3^re ©ud)er ; fie brdd)ten Sbiiea bicfclben 
gerne felbfl guriicr, iDenn fie 3eit batten. 3* bacbte, baft fie feine 3f it baben tour- 
ben, ed 3U tbun. 8Slr toiirben febr gerne mlt 3bnfn f))ajteren gegangen fcin, toenn 
e^ nur fd)6ned ffietter getoefen todrc. 3d) berfprdcfte ed nid)t, toenn Id) ed nid)t 
f)aittn tooate; bad berfle^t ficb bon felbfl. SBeI4)ed bon beiben j^dufern tourben 
®ie getodblt baben ? 9{aturli4) batte id) baffelbe getod^t, bad <5te penommen f)a- 
ben. SBenn id) getoig tougte, ba| er beute nid)t me()r fommen tourbe, tourbe id) 
mit 3bnen fogleld) audgeben. (Sr tourbe ed mir aber nie bergeben, toenn id) nicbt 
^u feaufc todre, toenn er anforarat. C, er bergdbe 3bnen getoijj, toenn 8ie ibn um 
Bergebung bdten; aber @ie bitten, toie ed mir fcbelnt, ni(i)t gerne um ©eraeibung. 
gfienn toir aud) 2ufl baau gebabt batten, fo tourben tolr bocb nid)t mlt il;m l^aben 
gei)en Knnen, toell toir gar feine 3elt J^atten. 

EXERCISE CXVI. 




As a matter of coarse, he would not have become sick if he had ti^ea 
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moN eavOi Would you forgive him, if he would aak your pardon (ask you 
for (nm) pardon) ? Of courso, I would forgive him. If I were rich, I would 
live in the country. If my sister had to choose, she would certainly prefer 
that black dress to this green one, which you will buy. If I had known 
before that Mr. Smith would be here, I doubt very much whether I should 
have come. Although I would not do it any more, if I had to do it again (onoe 
more), I, howevw, do not repent to have done it. I don't know whether I 
would not do it again. I should not be astonished at all, if your friend 
would go back to Europe. We would have elected Mr. Brand as our Presi- 
dent, if he would not drink so much. Would you be so kind, as to send me 
the new book you (have) bought last week? Yes, my dear friend, with the 
greatest pleasure ; I would bring it to you myself, if I knew where you 
live now. I would be very glad to see you at my house ; I am now living 
ill (ihe) Third street, between Broadway and Pike street. If she would not 
have spent the last summer in the country, she would not be alive any 
longer, but would have died long since (already long). Although your 
brother^ should not have done i^ I hope we can make all right. Xour 
friend oould and would be happier, if he had learned something. 

EXERCISE CXVIL 

The Paseire Toioe: 

PMf ent. {^ teerbe getoBt I am praised Imperfeoi. idi leurfce aelobt I was praised 

b» wirft get^bt thou art praised ht tturbeff gelobt thou wast praised 

tr tsirb gctebt he is praised cr tovrbe gelobt he was praised 

wir Bjcrben gdobt we are praised jwlr leurbcn gdobt we were praised 

ibr werbet ge(obt you are praised {^r ttitrbet gelobt you were praised 

fie tDfrben gelobt they are praised fie Murben getobt they were praised. 

9mtiei. {^ bin gelobt toorbeit etc. I ha^e been praised ete. 

Past p^ect : i^ Yoat getebt tosrbtt etc. I had been prsised ete. 

First future : {^ tvftbc ^t\obt toerbcR etc. I shall be praised ete. 

Second future : t^ toerbe getobt toorben fein ete. I shall hare been praised etc. 

First conditional : Ub tofirbe gelobt werben etc. I should be praised etc. 

Second oondit. t {^ ttfirbe geiobt tterbot feiit etc. I should hare been praised etc. 
cntbecfen (n. c.) to discover; beno^ri^tigett (n. c.> to inform; begmbett (o. e.) to bory ; bi4 Sttbgttl 
the farm. 

KoTE 1. — ^The passire f oice Is formed by addini; to the auxiliary verb tverben Cto become), in 
XnKltsh to the auxil. Terb, to be, the past participle of the principal verb, and its conjugation is 
effected merely by oonjugating the auxil. yerb through all its tenstfs and moods ; as past participle 
of toerbcn, ttorben instead of getoorben is used. 

Vorrz 2.— The past participle of a verb connected with the anxlliaxy verb feia, as ;. ^r fStod {ft 
ficats^t (your coat is made, Is done) qualifies, like an adjectlTc, the subject, and indicates only the 
state or condition,, which is the result ot an action, axui not the ptMAritj thereof; Qift fStod isirb 
gauad^t (your coat Is being made) expresses passivity. 

Mots 3. — In Oerman the passiTe form of a verb is less used than in English, and when used, it is 
tised mostly impersonally; the active voice with the indefinite pronoun mean, (one, thuy) is generally 
need in its place ; plirases, as : I am told, we were shown a room, his lawyer was sent fi>r, etc are 
transformed into : one tells me mtn fagt mtr, one or they showed us a room nunt iiifte vxii ein Qiat* 
tntx, one or they sent for his lawyer xfum fd^itf te na^ r^ittem 9Cb«ofaten, or, what however is less used : 
it Is said to me e< toirb ntir gefagt, it was shown a room to us, or a room was shown to us tt tourbc 
vta ein dimiMr geui0t or ein Qimmtt lourbe mi gejeigt, it was sent for his lawyer ti isurbe mS 
feinettt 9Lb«ofaten gefi^idt ; it is said is generally translated sum fagt. The reflective form is also used 
frequently in German for the passive form in English ; examples we had in many reflective verbs* 

Mots 4. — ^In phrases implving either possibility or necessity after the verb l^bcn to have or feftt 
tA be, the principal verb in uie infinitive preceded by ju to is always used In the active voice, and 
net In the passive voice, an frequently in English is tlUe case, as ; er {{I jit loben he is to be praised ; 
ciM grsftr tttH ifl ju geioinnen a large prise is to be gained; groge 6(^tttben flab ito^ lu UiifiiUii great 
debts are still to be paid , WH ifl jit t)im what is to be done. 

SRan fa^t getoo^ntid): llmerifa ifl t>on dolum^tid entbecft tDorben, ohqltl^ e9 
in ffilrfUd)fcit (reality) f(l)on t)Or l^m Don anbercn eurojjaern entbecft tear. 3* 
toerbe toon unferem 2e§rer melftenfi getobelt, mcinc ®d)toefler-h)lrb aber bdnaljc 
immer Don i^m gelobt. ^ie (Suten merben belo^nt, unb bie fiofen totxbm beflraft 
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toerben. 3n btr ®<|^a(^t bel Banfer^iO nmreB 1054 Cngianbnr nub 46a ffiMci* 

!aner gei5btet tvorben. t>[t 9luffe)i murben in letjter 3eit k)on ben iturfca in mebrerm 
Sd)liid)ten gefc()lagen. (Ed ifl mir o^fagt morben, ba| jcne i^dufer morgrn lotrbea 
berfauft merben. 3fl ed fct)on befannt 9emad)t morben ? Und ifl 9Ud>t0 baDon 
initgetj)cilt morben. ®ebilbete nnb bofIid)c 9)Unfd>en tperben oon S^bermann geactK 
let. SBenn er tt t^un n)urbe, tpurbe er Don aiitn feinen 83efaRnten brrad)tet n>er« 
btn. Siorige SCSocbe ifl unfer alter greunb SRlUer geflorben, unb uon feinen 9ladK 
barn auf feinem liianbgute begraben morben. Sie lourben bauon bena(t)ri(^ttgt 
tvorben fein, menn man gemugt b^tte, mo Sie mohnen. S3or einigen ^agen jin^ ift 
Cincinnati sebn Sflauen bon ibrem ^errn freigeloifen loorben. (So bcit roan mie 
gefagt. ^iefed i^aud mirb boUenbet fein, ebe (5ie Don 9{em gorf ^urucT (otnmen 
tverben. 3tne Sanbguter merben oerfauft n>orben fein, loenn Sie and mieber befu* 
c^en. i^eute merben bie ^mei j(naben begraben iperben, toelcbe Dorgeflern im Dbio* 
flufTe ertrunfen flnb. SRan b<it bad ^dbd)en toieber gefunben, nxUi^ oor cini« 
ger 3^it and bem ^aufe i^red IBaterd geftobien morben mar. SRan munbert fid) a(U* 
gemein, ba| er ni^t jum ^obe bcrurtbeilt murbe. dr murbe ba^n berurtbeilt mor« 
ben \(\n, menn ble ®efd)moreaen i^n ni<i)t ber ®nabe (mercy) bed ®en(^td em« 
)>fo^len flatten. 

EXERCISE CXVIII. 

The art of mnting (bie 93ud)brucrerfunft) was invented by John Ghittenberg, 
a German. Meat is eaten and wine is drunlc. We are often deceived by 
tiiose who praise us. Mr. Smith is dead and will be buried this afternoon. 
I have been informed that his farm will be sold, in order to pay his debts. 
Do you know by whom these fine apples and grapes were sent to us ? A 
gentleman brought them ; his name I do not know. Our pears had been 
stolen last year, before they were ripe. If you don't do it v(nuntarily (frei« 
miUig), you will be forced to do it. Although you say so, you will not be 
believed (one will not believe you). The pesident of that bank would 
have been elected a second time, if he had been as good an officer as hia 
friends said. Because you have been so diligent to-day, you will be reward- 
ed by your parents. Good children are loved by every body. Two of our 
neighbor's horses were killed by (the) lightning last evening. The thieves 
who stole our books and clothes (dresses), have been discovered, and will be 
punished according to (the) law. If your i*oom had been shut, they would 
not have been stolen. I hope that your brother will have been convinced 
of it by my father. Yesterday we were shown a beautiful floww, which 
had been sent to Mr. Longworth from Africa. Charles, you would l>e pun- 
ished if you should do it. Bv the last railroad accident (UnfaH) more than 
forty persons were killed. The inhabitants of our city were informed of 
this misfortune (bad Unglucf) a few hours after it had happened. We have 
been told that you will go to California. There are many things said alx>ut 
me» of which I don't know any thing. I believe I should not have been in- 
terrupted by him, if he had known that I had spoken of him. 

EXERCISE CXIX. 

Uirfeit to darf, to bo permitted, to Im allowed, may m90en may, to Uke, to be inoBned 
Pnaent: i^ barf Impevfect: idi burfte PreMat: Ub tnag Impeiftct: i^ me^e 

^vi^rm butnirfud Hm^ft bunii^tefl 

erbflrf er burfte er mag nmo^tt 

ttirburfen jDirburften toir wSgen islr moi^teii 

Jbtbarfet ttrburftet i^tmS^tt il^raiei^tet 

fife burfttt He burften fie mfjett fie nm^tcn 

Paai participle: geburft. Past participle: gemo^^t. 

Inlfien (iifff gefoffcn) to let, to leave ; to allow or permit to, to BtdBEir to ; to order or comnmad tow to 
oaoae to i tohalf^ to g et^ to mak*. 



lid 

Met ftOtpii to like better, to prefer; ^ «t6Ate IMtt I bad retbef, I wonld Ather; ^ %Htt tt 
tl^tt Uvam I might or eouM have done it ; raflreit to shave ; brud en (n. c) to print ; htt 2)ru(f er th« 
printer ; bit tln^eige the advertiBement, notice, notificatioa ;; fagen foffen to aend vord ; l^olen kffoi 
to send for ; f od'eit to eay, to be said to, to be supposed to. 

Vtn l.w-Besidee the four verbs given in Ex. 83 : WDl!eit, expressing will, purpose, intention, de- 
fire j.fonncn, expressing possibility by nature and alulity; foflen, expressing neeessity and obligation 
as a moral duty ; mulfen, expressing natural necessity and obligation which can be enforced, wo 
have in German three other verbs, used a8 so called auxiliary verbs of mood, viv : btirfen, express* 
tog liberty and permission by law or by a person ; mjigot, expressing generally allowance or con- 
cession from the wealier, sometimes also an inclination or wish of Uie subject ; lafftxt, expressing 
Krml&sion as well as command or causation. Therefore, may or can are generally translated by 
rffli, when expressing permission, by m$fien,when expressing alloWiinoe or concession from tho 
"^spealcer, by fltmeni when expressing possibility. These auxiliary verbs of mood are oonneoted with 
'another ver\) in the infinitive mood, and their past participle is transformed into the InfinitiTe 
itaeli when thus connected, as : {^ j^ctbt nicbt arbeitm ittSgen I have not been indined to work, iS^ 
jftnbetntr dncK neuai 9t9d waa^ U^m I have had a new coat made (see £x. 83. Note 2. ) 

Norx 9.— -As the Yerb taffes ie Ib Qensan employed in bo different significations^ a few exampleg 
of its use are here annexed : 

^e^ Mt 6ie aUtin I let you alone ; laffen €ie vxa ge^en let us go ; i^be id^ ni^t nteitten dleaenfi^iral 
|ler gcwifni ? have I not left my umbrella here f man 5«t UM miiti fieloffeit they left us nothing ; 
(V lief ba« 9euer <m«t^tt he let the fire go ont ; fie {fif t mi ni^t hitUn she does not allow us to 
play ; ec Ite§ fi^ don ii^ f#td|n l^o permitted them to beat him , or he suffered himself to b« 
beaten ; er (ie§ einen ^ngrm auf bie tlUiirten ina(j^en he ordered or commanded an attack to be made 
on the allies ; taffen ©le SBtirt bringen order wiuA to be brought; toffctt 6te t9 iBtt no<^ einmol ntfl(|cil 
cause him to do it once moi*e ; i(^ laffe i^m einin fftod wo^lfn I hare a coat made for him ; ^ Uifjt i^ 
einen Slod ma(!^en I have a coat made by hhu ; ii^ I{e$ ntir bie Jpoare fd^neiben I had my hair cut ; fie 
Taffen f^ ra^rcn they are getting shaved ; »lr tlcf en nnfer S^ni wn itun taucn we got our house 
built by him ; {^ (afe ein IOik^ brnd en I have a book printed ; {^ laffe ettte flniteige einrittfen I get an 
adverti.oement inserted ; laffen @te il^ ejcamlNirenhave him examined ; er lief mid^ UMrten he made mo 
"wait ; HSi bjfe ntetne ©d^fiter ieben Stag cine ©eite f^rel&en 1 make my pupils write a page every day ; 
er lief mit fagen he sent me word ; er (lef ©ein bolen he sent for wine ; \^ Kef ben tltjt rnfen I sent 
Jbr the physician ; hai (aft fl4| nU^t tifm that oan not be done. 

NoTB 3. — ^The verb foSen expresses sometimes rumor or supposition, as: er feV attgebntmeit (ebl 
they say he is arrived ; fie fotten Sltnerlfa t>erkffen l^ben they are said to have left America ; tx (ott 
el getl^n ^ben he is supposed to haye done it. 

2)arf id) n)iffen, maS @le unferem greunbe gefd&rlcben l^abcn? D \a, Sit bur- 
fcn ed tDlffen. <Bk raogen ben ganjen S3rlef lefcn. <Slt flnb fel^r gutig, i^n m\<i) 
lefen au laJTen. SBaS raogcn Sit Iiebtr,8fl^lnn)cln ober datambatoein? 3c6 trinfc 
ben einen f» geme, M ben anbern. 9&tnn bied bet %aU (ca«e) ift, fo foHen Sit ton 
belben berfuc^n. ^arl, t)a^ <Du JcneS S3ud) lefen biirfcn ? 3«, id) ^atte eft lefen 
burfen, unb id) ^dtte c6 lefen fonnen, toenn id) gemo<6t ^aitt. 3<^ mbd)tt lithtr, 
ha% Sit mid) morgen Slbenb befud)en miirben, aid ^te 9benb. 8Reine SRuttet 
fyii mir fagen laffen, ba| 8ie ^eute mit mir in ba^ (Eonaert ge^en niod)te. ^ad ^eu« 
tige ^onaert foil ein febr fd)6ne8 merben. 2affen ® ie ^f)xt Stinhtx jeben Sag f|)aaieren 
att)tn ? SBenn ee fc^oneS SBetter ift, burfen fie nid)t nur, fonbern miiffen fie fogar 
ipaaieren gef)en ; bie frifcj)e 2ufl ifl fur 3ebermann gefunb. ©ir merben e8 ^rrn 
aniller nid)t fagen burfen, bag fein Setter geftorben ifl ; er ifl felbfl fel^r franf. 
2>erfelbe foil fef)r reid) gemefen fein. SRelne SSruber haben l^eute gar nid)t arbelten 
mogen ; fie i^aben nid)t geinod)t, aber fie l^aben gemugt. SBo $aben ©ie 3l}ren 
JJnaben gelaffen ? 3«b ^i^S *?)« ^'^^ f"»f " greunben in ben ®ar^en unfered 9l<id)- 
bore geben. «18 J^inb burfte id) nie allein anSgeben. SSo la|t fid) 3^r ©ruber 
raflren ? (Er bat fid) nod|) nie rafiren laffen ; er raflrt fid) immer felbfl. ©ei mel- 
d)eni 15ru(fer laffen ©ie biefe llnaeigen brurfen ? tr beigt trnfl, id) fann 31^ncn 
benfelben fe^r emjjfeblen. i5er 2ebrer lieg ibn eS attJflnial abfd)reiben. 2affen ©ie 
Sluftern bolen ; icb m6d)te einige effen. 8aiTen Sie meinen 9leffen fragen, »o bie 
beflen an boben flnb. (Er Idfjt mid) a« iange irarten, id) fann nld)t Idnger bleiben. 
8ie mflffen fid) bie feaare fd)ndben laffen. ^a, id) ^attc cS fd)Ott langft tt}nn laffen 
foflen; ic^ mill foglei^) gel[)en. 

EXERCISE CXX, 

Were yon at the ball last night ? No, eir, I had been permitted to go 
there, but I had not been able, as I was not quite well I would have liked 
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to be there, bat tnj mother did not allow me to go. Bfay I xipen tiib wm- 

dow? it is so hot in this room. yes, you may open it ; but shut the door, 
if you please. Which (what) do you prefer, one of these rings, or this 
book ? I would rather have this book, although it seems to be quite a com- 
mon book. You shall have it, and I shall have it sent home to yon. I am 
very much obliged (Derbunben) to you, sir ; I can send it myself We have 
been permitted by our parents to play in the yard* What a f>leasure it would 
be, if you were allowed to stay and play with us. We might have asked 
your father ; but he has now gone. They say that Mr. Neff has been elected 
again (to the 5um) president of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Company, 
llave this letter copied once more ; nobody can read it. I do not like to 
drink any thing ; but I should like to eat an apple ; will you send your 
servant for some ? Order also some bread to be brought. My uncle suffered 
himself to be abused by some of his friends. Four years ago, be had had a 
book printed by one of them (of the same), for which he has not yet received 
any thins, although there have been sold more than ten thousand copies (bad 
S£eni|)lar) of it. Those gentlemen are said to possess about two nandred 
thousand acres of very good land in the State of W isconsin. By whom have 
you had this new ooat made? I have all my clothes made by Mr. Akva ; he 
IS a very good tailor and an honest and polite merchant. Have your chil- 
dren come in now ; it is getting dark ; I would not let them play so late in 
the street. Mrs. Bauer has sent me word that she would come to see us this 
evening. Had you not rather stay at home than go out? I could stay, if I 
liked to ; but 1 confess, I prefer going out to hearing Mrs. Bauer talk a 
whole evening. Come, let us go, Charles ; do not keep me waiting (let me 
not wait) so long. 

EXERCISE CXXI. 

THE SUIiJUNCTIYE MOOD I 

Present teiuM : 

f^feilbe l^^lcIhaT* i^ werbe I become i^IobelprtiM, i^AOtlg^r^ {^f^Ia0cI1>Mt 

I may pniae I mny giTe I may beat 

ht fei# ht ^Uft tu wtrbefl in tobe^ ht gebefl \n f(^(agtfl 

er fei er liaU cr totrbe er tobe cr 0ebe er fd^Iaoe 

toir feieii loir f^Un toir toerbot ro\x tobot i»ir gebot »ir Wc^tA 

ibr feiet ibr babet ibr verbet ibr (obet ibr acbet ibr fcbtaget 

ffc feien fie ftkba ^t tterfces jit toben fie dcbot ^e f<^I«x0en 

Imperfect tense: 

{^ WSre I were {H^ffitttT had i^ tvfirbe I became {d| fobte I praised i$ gfibe I gave \St fAtuge I htX 

bu toartft bu mttft bu ttfirbefl bu lobtefi bit ^abtft bu Wh^ 

cr »&re ev l^attt tt wurbe er lobte er ^cAt er fAIuge 

loir toSren tolr bAtten loir toiirbctt toiripbtot »ir g&ben toir ((blugett 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

fd} fei gettefen {^ l^be geb<tbt id^ fei gemorbeit i^ ^be geltfbt gegeben, ge f<!^0e» 

I have beeik I bave had I bare become I hare praised, gWen, beat«a 

etc. 

Ua ®trix^t the report, mmor ; fttf^ fUse ; ber Zdtatcip^ the telegraph ; te(egrtt)>BireR to telegraph ; 
bie telegTft^bif(^ 2)e^ef(!^ the telegraphic dispatch. 

Note 1. — The present tense of the sabjJunctiTe mood of all Terbe, regular as well as irregular, Sa 
formed by adding to the root the terminations e, tfi, t, tn, et, en (the first person Sing, by dropping 
the n fi^m the inflnitire). The imperfect tense of the subtjunct., of the Terbs of the new conjugar 
tion is the same as the imper£ indicct., of the Terbs of the old conjugation is formed ont of the 
imperf. indicatire by changing the vowels 0, 9, H into H, 9, fi, and adding the terminations c, e^, c; 
cn, et, en. 

NoTB 2.— The BultjanctiTe mood expresses that the action or fftct is not asserted by the speaker, 
and is used, when quoting or i^lating what has been said or done, without giving it as the speak- 
er's own assertion ; when the speaker quotes the fact as his own assertion, as believed by him to be 
so, then the indicative mood is used ; the quoted assertion generally stands in the present, perfect, 
or future tense; as; er f&reibt baf er franf fei he writes, that he is sick; er fagte mir, baf er el ge« 
tbon tabe he tcAd me, that he had done it; er fagte mtr, ba$ er e« getbon bat he told me, that he did 
tt instead of the c o nd i tio n al thovMbjaaet. is frequently used, as stated in Bx. lU. 
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9i«i Idfit, ber ^rdfibfnt fei gtftorben. 9kHi 0r«t)et l^c mir t>or ein ^aat 

$agtn grf(i)rleben, bag er fc(;r franf gc»efen fel, cH Iftm jct^t abcr mIeDer beffer gcbe. 
Sn bcr gcftrlgeu 3fitung l)nbc id) gelfff n, bag man in 5Ba^i;ington 9lici)td bon finer 
Jltranf()cit bed ^<rdpbentcn rt)lffc. T)a^ finb lauter (mere) ©eriicbte; man mu| 
9nd)t6 batoon glauben ; ber !lelegrab^ miirbe et und fdjon mitgetiKilt I^aben, menn 
<f mal^ n>dre. ^err (Sd)inibt {)at un^ Derf)>rDd)en, fr tt>oUe mit un^ auf ba^ Sanb 
fpajleren fal^ren, fobalb e& toieber fcboneS SBettcr fdn merbe. i&afl J5u i()m nlc^t 
gipfagt, ^r wrfpredK Imwer febr biel iinb ^alte nie SSort ? 8^ein, gefagt l>abc id) e0 
■"&id)t, aber gebad)t ^rfbe ic^ e«. SRan t)at bon ^leu-gorf f){trf)tt telegrapbift : e« 
fcien biefe ©od)e fci)on jtrei^unbert a)ienf(<)en an ber Sbotera geflorben. 3br Ska- 
ter erjdf)Ue rair, bag er nad) (guro^a geben toerbe ; er I)atte geglaubt, id) hjufjte cd 
no4 nid)t. 3d) gdbe Diel ®elb, menn ui) ed nod) einmal fe^en fonnte. 3l)r S3ru« 
ber fagt. er fonne ed ntd)t tt)un, aber er moUe S^maab f4)i(fen, ber ed fiir ibn tbdte. 
3)a8 ®eriid)t gebt, bag ^err ©iofl fein ganj^eS ©ermogen (property) berloren babe 
nnb nac^ dalifornten gel^n tperbe. ^kh ift nld)t tdal)x ; er l)at mir felbft gefagt, 
bag biefed Gkriicbt gebt, unb i)at baruber ge(ad)t. SUiti titat er^dblt, man l^abe hen 
i^amiet gef^ielt, aid cr im ^b^ater gemefen fei ] er fei aber ()inaud gegangen, nad)- 
bem er ben erflen Hft (act) gefe^en l^be, ba fo fd)(ed)t gef^elt tDorben fei. 

EXERCISE CXXII. 

Mr. Smith wad here; he told me that he had been sick, and therefofe had 
not been able to come to see us last week. I had often thought that he was 
sick ; otherwise (fonfl) he would have come certainly. The children say 
that you had given them these books; is it so? Yes, 1 gave them the books; 
they asked me whether they could have them, and said that their father 
makes them read in the same. There is (goes) a rumor in (the) town that 
Sebastopol has fallen. If it were true, the English consul knew it certainly; 
he says he does not believe it. He would have received a telegraphic 
dispatch from the English ambassador. My nephew has written to his 
cousin, my daughter, that he had heard I was thinking of going to Kanzas. 
His brother sent him word, he should come immediately to New York, as he 
had to (must) ^o to Europe in a few days, and wished to see him before he 
departed. It is said that our governfuent will send soldiers to Utah. I 
hope, it will not be a false rumor. Mr. Smith tells me that it has been 
telegraphed from New York, that the Union Bank was broken. I have been 
informed that Miss Rachel will arrive in Oincinnati as soon as her health 
will allow ber to travel (reifen). He confessed in his trial that it had been 
his intention (bie 3b(ld)t), to kill the old gentleman. His brother has com- 
municated to him that their old uncle had died, and had left them about 
fifty thousand dollars. Your son said that you were bringing with you 
Bome fine pictures from Europe. He wrote that he did not know yet what 
he would do. I believe, he never knows what to do. . 

V. RECAPITULATION. 



^nftive of the personal prononns (uied very 
little) : meiner of me, befater of thee, feiner of 
him, i^rer of her, tmferer of us, mttts i^tfttx) 
of you, ifjvtt of them, 

criitnern (n. c.) an (with Aoo.) to put In mind of, 
to remind of 

criitnern <?ic l^n baran remind him of it 

f[(^ crinnern (with Gen. or an) to remember, re- 
eolleot 

erumcrn @i£ fid) meiner or on sric^ do you remem* 
Wr me ? 



gefaVnt (o. o.) (used generally impersonally) to 

ple«m 
ti 0ef&at tnlr I like it, I am pleased with it 
fie geffiflt uni we like her 
»ie gefaflt S^nen blefer 9>ta<j ) how do you lika 
ttie gefattt e# S^nen ^ler j this place? 
fl(^ ge^Hen laffcn to put up with, to Bubmit to 
i* laJTc mir ti nld^t gefatlen I do not submit to it 
ioi haitt Ibn fur efaien e&rtl((en ^cam I think or 

coDi^ider him an honest man 
Ic^ Jjaltt \>lel auf ibn I think much of htm, I 

esteem him tpry much 
^ Vcrlajfttt (o. c.) to depend upon> to raly upon 
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4^ serblfe mi^ Mf 9^ 09tt I dofeoA vpon ywir 

word 
cH&nfiett (o. c.) to depend upon, to In dependent 

upon 
H ^ngt »on Unft&ntai ah it depends upon ds- 

cumstsDoei 
Ux Umfton^ the ohtnunstanoe 
hit Unmanbe ceremonlefl» formalltiei, state, oon- 

ditiou 
f{<^ eiUf^Uefcn (o. c.) to resolve, determine 
tntHflt^tn determined, resolTed, resolute 
fe^ien Cu< c.) to f&il, to mira, to want, to be want- 
ing, misping, to be absent, to ail 
U ftW no^ eine Siertetfiimbc )U 12 U^r it wants 

ynt a quarter of an hour to twelve 
txa febU dbnen? what ails jou, what is the 

matter with you? 
toa< gi6t e« ^ier ? what is the matter here ! 
ba« ge^t itk^t that will not do 
bA6 t^ut ni$t«, ba< nuu^t ni^U never mind 
cr ifl bofc auf ini(^ he is angry with or at me 
cr i^ bofe fiber mcin £a^ he Is angry at my 

laughing 
ber %<i\i the case ; {ebenfaOt at any rate 
»irf(i4 in ber Zfftt reaUy, in fbct 
jt, itmaii ever 
febr very, very much 
bte $amt(ie the family 
hU XrcD^e the staircase 
gebot @ie bie a:re)»)»e ^immf go np-stairs 
tt ifl oben he is up stairs, untcn down-stain 
tinti Wtov^eM one morning 
bel 9Ror0en« or am Wlotatn in the morning 
Hefen SRorgen this morning 
guten SRorgen good morning 
ba« Qkttdbtt Stottt the grain, ooni 
bet SBeiidt the wheat 

ber fkait, ber turfif ^e 8Bet|eii the Clndian) com 
batten (n. c^) to build 
ba4 Ocbaubc the building 
He ipalle, ber 6aa( the hall 
fertlg ready, done 

ba# ^o(f»ert ber €todf the story (of a house) 
tin- or binetttiie^ Cin ein ^ul) to move in (a 

house) 
i^ bin im 9egrif e t^ gn f ^reiben I am about or 

going to write him 
{^ iVQute eben baruber f^rei^ 1 was about or 

ftoing to speak about it 
onfeben to look at, cr fa^ mf^on he looked at me 
bie ^otbele the apothe<^uc7's shop, drug-store 
ber topotbefer the apothecary 
bie ftrinei the medicine 
notboenbig, nithii necessary 
n^tbig bftben to need, to want 

to rise aufflel^ett, aufgebcn, iwiel^en, fldgett.Co. e.) (»tff4lage« ; he rose and said er fionb ouf unb fagtr : 
the sun rises in the East, and sets in the West bie 6Ptme gebt im Often anf unb gcbt fm ®eflen unter z 
the river rises ber %\u% nimmt ju or {Idgt ; the price of flour rises ber $rei« be« 'SJttUi ^elgt or ba# 
Vlthi f(^lagt im 9>reife asf. 

Good morning, my dear friends! How do you do this morning? I thank 
you, sir ; I for my part am quite well. But look at my sister ; how ill she 
looks (outlooks) ; she is not well at all ; neither is my little brother Charles 
well. What ails you. Miss Mary? I have a very severe (strong) head-ache. 
Shall I not send for a physician ? O no, Mr. Miller, I don't believe that 
any physician or medicine can cure (l^elleu) it. But what is to be done (what 
is to do)? I really don't know any thing else but to be patient. Who is 
that tall gentleman? Don't you remember him? No, sir, I can not recol- 
lect to have ever seen him. He is an apothecary, in whose drug-store you 
have abeady hoeti very often. What is the matter here? A little boy fell 



Ue <Be«»s|n|eit the euslom, use, usage, haUt 

^flegen (n. c.) to be accustomed, wont or used* 

to use, to be in th<r habit of 
ablegcn (n. e.) to put, take off, to leave off, qutt 
bie vluht the trouble, pains 
f!(^ Sniibe geben, fld^ bemu^ C". c.) to take paln% 

to endeavor 
e« id »i>b( ber fR^t ivcrt^ it is well worth tlw 

trouble 
bie (Sbre the honor 

cntiDorten (n. c), beontivortcii to answer, reply 
er antttortete mtr he answered me, er beonttowr* 

tete meinen Orief he answered my letter 
Olijunben (n. c.) to light, kindle 
ba« £i<^t the light, candle-light 
bie iampi the lamp 
ber Ort, ber ^\ai^ bie @telle the place 
bie @te(Ie thA situation 
on 3bter Stefle in your place 
bie ® eife, bie %tt the way, manner ; avf b^efc 

8Beife in this way ; gtwf(i(^rwetfe fortunat^j 
bie (Vcbii(b the patience, indttlgenoe 
gebulbig patient, forbearing, indulgent 
Dorirerfen Co- c) (Einem CtOKU to reproach ono 

with something 
ber iBoriDurf the reproach 
bie $0(1 the post^fflce, the mail ; ntit erflcr Dot 

by the first mail 
bie 8eIo^mmg the reward 
bie @trafe the punishment, penalty, line 
ber^nbel the commerce, trade 
bie Wblmig the action, deed, the eommereial 

business or establisbment 
ber SBein^anbler the wine-merchant 
bie Oebonblmig the treatmeut 
bie 8BoQe the wool ; looflen woolen 
bie fbcamnoUt the cotton ; baumtvotfen of cotton 
bie Seinenanb the linen, linen-doth; teinen linen 
bie 6eibe the silk ; feibes silken 
bev @tehi the stone; ^einern stone, of stone 
bo()em of wood, wooden ; eifern of iron 
gotben of gold, golden ; flibern of silver 
VNirten Cn. c.) auf to wait for—; Uh wortete «uf 

ibn I waited for him 
ou^arten (with Dat.) to wait on or upon, to at- 
tend, to serve 
i<l^ ttNirtete ibm auf I waited on him 
er iDartete mir Oier auf he served me with beer 
ber 8(ttf»arter waiter, servant, attendant, stewi> 

ard 

gnfl ettoftt, eti»a4 onberei any thing else 
enen (n. c) (with JDat.) to serve 
ber jDienfk the service 
berbienes to earn, gain, deserve 
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dOTini fk^m the second atory of that large house. He is so injiiTad (befd^- 
bigt), that he very probably will die. He is t"he only son of very poor 
parents. That is a very sad case. Where do you come from? I come ft'om 
Mr. Frey's farm. How did you like that place ? I think it on6 of the finest 
places in the country, although I would not like to live there the whole year. 
It seems that you rather (e^cr) prefer the city to the country, No, sir, you 
are very much mista^ken ; you may believe me, that I like the city just as 
well as the country. I am glad to heaj- that, as you have to so to the coun- 
try, if you wish to come to see (visit) me in my house. 1 think, I must re- 
mmd you of it, that you have promised me already several times to see n^ 
house and garden. You may depend upon (it) that I shall come to see you as 
soon as possible. Well, I depend upon your word ; but when will you come ? 
That, my dear friend, depends upon circumstances. I hope, you will brine 
all your family with you. Yes, I shall try to bring them along. But now I 
must go ; I am expected at hotne at half-past six o'clock, and it wants now 
(only) a quarter to seven. Good evening, my frigid. Good bye ; remem- 
ber me to your wife and children. 

Did you hear, what news the last ateamer brought from Europe ? All I 
heard, is that there was a rumor in England, the Emperor of Russia is dead. 
The price of fiour and wheat and grain, in general is said to have risen very 
much. My brother writes me to send him three hundred barrels of the best 
flour to New York. I don't know what to do ; I can not resolve to do it, as 
it seems to be a mere (blojg) rumor. I was about to write to him, when- 1 
received his telegraphic dispatch. I am sorry to have to (must) interrupt 
you. Never mind ! what do you want, sir? Mrs. Brown just sent word, 
that she wishes to see you immediately, in order to communicate to you 
some important news. Whom did she send ? Her servant John is here 
with a carriage, waiting for you. Did you alreadv answer your cousin's last 
letter t No, sir, I did not do it yet. I have not had any time. He will be 
very angry with you. Well, I nave to submit to that, although Iishould be 
sorry to have made him* angry. By whom did you have built your new 
house ? Why do you ask ? Because I Kke it very much ; the only thing I 
don't like, is^ the narrow staircase. A certain Mr. Work built it, he is a 
German by birth. When will you move in ? I hope in a very short time, 
however not before it is quite finished ; perhaps it will be before next 
month. This poor man was not able to earn any thing last winter, as he 
was sick nearly all the time. Where may I find the room of your father ? 
Here go np-stairs, and then turn to the right and you will come to iv door with 
his name on (it). Is he up-stairs ? I really don't know, whether he is at 
home or not. He genercJly goes out very early in the morning and comes 
back about eight o'clock. My brother is about to go up, and will show you 
his" room with the greatest pleasure. Will you not look at the new flow- 
^*'ers we received a few days ago from Europe ? I think it is well worth the 
trouble, to go down into the garden. O, yes, I shall be very glad to see 
them. Oive me my hat if you please ; I don't know where you put it. Here 
it is 1 Well, then (nun gut ! or mof)lan I ), let us go* 

Can you tell me, where the sun rises and where it sets ? The sun is 
every day rising in the East and setting in the West. The Woodward High 
School building is now done ; but I don't know yet, when we shall move in. 
Have you already seen the large hall in the third story ? Yes, I saw it ; I like 
it very much. The railroad companies will have to build one day a bridge 
across (ubcr) the Ohio river, either an iron or a stone bridge, if the merchants 
themselves don't do it before. It will be of great importance (bic SBicbtlgfelt) 
- and use (ber Sittijeti) for the commerce of our city. It will depend upon certain 
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oironmstaiiOdB, whether or not it will be done 0OOIK What is the mstter 
with yott ? You weep. I haye been treated in a most (fc^r) offensive (bdei- 
bigeiib) manner by that gentleman. Why do you submit to sueh treatment? 
I can not do any thing against him, I have to bear it with patience. We 
ean not see any more ; we need a light, in order to be able to finish our 
work (bie Arbeit). Is it really neeessary ? Yes, sir, it is ; will you be so 
kind as to li^ht this lamp. When will you be done with your work ? Wb 
shall take pains to be done with it before (the) supper. We shall not make 
(let) you wait for us. There is a gentleman who wishes to wait on your 
fathw. Tell him that my father is not at home, and that he will not be 
back before 5 o'clock. Charles, you deserve no reward, but rather punish- 
ment. Why ? with what have you to reproach me ? You have beaten this 
little boy without any cause (bie Urfad^)* You should be ashamed, to do 
such a thing (bo something). At what o'clock do you dine? We dine 
generally at hsJf-past one o'clock, but to-day we dine at four o'clock, because 
our faliber can not come home sooner. After (the) dinner our parents are 
accustomed to drink a cup of coffee, and then to take a walk with us-. I am 
in the habit of taking a walk every evening, at least in the summer, before 
I so to bed. I tiiink, this is a very good habit ; one skeps undoubtedly 
(ofne 3^^if^I) without doubt) much bettor after a walk« I wish you muca 
pleasure for this afternoon ; good bye ! 

How, you are still in bed t You are a lazy fellow (bie ^rfon) ; are you 
not ashamed to sleem so long ? Your reproach is not just (gered)t). Lean 
not get up to-day ; I do not feel (myself) well. Whj ? it seems to me, you 
are in the habit of going to bed very early, and getting up very late. No, 
sir, that is not the case with me this time. I confess that I generally spend 
too much time in bed, and I shall take pains to quit this fault ; but to-day I 
am really sick. Well, if that is the case, I am sorry to have reproached you 
(made this reproaches to you). Can I be of any service to you ? No, sir, 
I thank you very kindly; I shall be very glad to see you again this evening ; 
please come. Yes, I will (come) ; I hope to find you bettor. I must now 

F> to the post-office. At what o'clock does the Eastern (ofllid^) mail arrive ? 
believe it arrives at three o'clock ; formerly it arrived at two. i expect a let- 
ter fronl my oldest brother. He did not yet answer my last letter, though 
I had asked him to answer me by the first mall, or at any rate before next 
Wednesday. Is there no waiter here ? O yes, (my) gentlemen, here I am ; 
with what can I serve jou? Let us have some beer with bread and butter. 
I am sorry, I can not give you beer; we have some, but I doubt whether it 
is still good; I am afraid it has become sour (faiier). May I serve you 
with excellent Oatawba wine. Well then, brin^ us three glasses of Oatewba 
wine. From what wine merchant did you buy it ? I did not buy it of a wine 
merchant, but of a farmer in the country. Gentlemen, I have the honor to 
drink (upon auf) your health. What kind o( stockings (ber ®trumj)f) havd 
you to sell ? We have stockings of all sorts ; here are linen ones, there coir 
ton and woolen ones, here even some silk ones. In (the) summer I prefer linen 
ones ; I can recommend l^ese to you, as I wesur such myself, and find them 
excellent. You may depend upon my word ; if you don't Hke them, you may 
send them back, fii this dozen there is wanting one pair, give me another. 
Don't you want any thing else? No, sir, that is all I want to-day. 

Who is at the door? Come in, sir, take a chair, and sit down. What is 
the news, sir? I^on't know any thing important; I heard in the streete a 
rumor, that the president of the Jefferson bank had died. Oh, one cannot 
depend upon such rumors ; a great many (verymanjr) things are said, whieh 
are not trae, and I bope, it will be so in this case. I wish to ask you, who* 
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ther yoQ oonld not asaist me in getting some place in a oommeroial estabKsli* 
menl. I am sorrj not to be able to serye you ; I have no merchants among 
my friends. Apply te my brother ; perhaps he knows of some situation for 
you ; foi^e is better acquainted with merchants than I am. If I was in 
your place, I would also have put (fe^fit laffen) an advertisement in some of ^ 
o«r newspapers. Don't you recollect, that you have promised me to'gite me 
one of your flowers ? It is well, that you remind me of it ; I bAd almost 
forgotten it entirely. Fortunat^y I have just one yet left (no(b nSk|). The 
fewer wishes (ber v^unfd)) one has, the more happy one is, says oius^end, 
and I think he is right.* When one has done one's duty, one has nothihg. |3 
rM»roaoh one's self with. He who will do it, will be rewarded by me." 
Ot two brothers the one had much money, but did not like to work, whilst 
the other had nothing but a few acres of land, and worked very diligently. 
The first one came to the latter (ber Seljtere) and told him that he would like 
to stay with him. "Well", answerd his brother, "you may stay with me, and I 
will give you to«at and to drink ; but for every piece of bread and every glass 
of water 1 give you, you have to give me a portion (part) of your money .'^ 
The other became angry at these words ; but he had to submit to it, because 
he did not know any body else than his broUier, who would have taken him 
into his family. When the diligent brother whose name was Charles, a few 
months afterwards (after a few months) had all the money of his idle brother, 
he said to him : " there you have your money again, dearest brother ! I 
am not so cruel (graufam) as to take from you all you have ; I intended only 
to show you that (the) wealth does not make happy, and that diligence 
(g(et|) is better than money." " You are ri^ht, my most beloved brother; I 
will endeavor to earn my bread myself and to become as useful a member 
(a such useful member) of the human (inenfd)iid)) family as you are," was 
the answer of the other one, who from this day (on an) became one of the 
most diligent men of the little tovm they lived in. 

Fortunately there is much grain and com this year ; otherwise (fonfl), 
many poor people would not know how to live next winter. It is generally 
hoped that the price of (the) flour will fall. In any event (case) we may 
expect better times than we have had for several months past (since several 
months). Saying this your brother rose from his chair and went away. Our 
children spent not only their holidays, but the whole summer in the country 
with their teacher in the most pleasant way, learning something new from 
every thing they saw in his company and by it every day becoming wiser and 
better. I consider him the best teacher my children ever had. Don't you 
recollect what I had told you about him several months ago? You said, that 
you preferred him to any other teacher you knew, and that your children, al- 
though he allowed them to play a great deal, learned much more with (bei) 
him, than Uiey did (learned) before, when they had more lessons (bit Unter- 
rid)tdflunbe). Don't rely upon every word this man says ; I have had already 
much trouble on account of him. These young men have spent all their money 
uselessly (nut^iod) for not having known how to do it themselves. You 
should take the greatest care, when you go out in such bad weather, that you 
do not get sick. As your brother came in, we were just going to send for 
him, in order to see him once more before leaving ihe city. After having 
finished all the work of the day, we went out to take a walk. Is your 
mother up-stairs or down-stairs ? I am told, that she is neither up-stairs, 
nor down-stairs, but that she has gone out to see Mrs. Miller ; however I 
don't know whether she has not come back. In looking at these silver and 
gold rings and spoons I first thought that they were ours, and I was about to 
take them and to put (fletfen) liiem in my pocket, bb Mr. Smith came in and 
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told me they were his. I have been informed that it will depend upon cer- 
tain circumstances whether Mr. Smith will be again elected. The oftener I 
Bee your new garden, the more I like it After having spent our time in a 
very agreeable way in (with) placing and singing, we went home. J>o ^rou 
know that the street through which we rode just now, is the same m which 
you were born ? No, sir, I did not know that. While we talked with each 
other, your sister suddenly ceased to read, got up, left her place and sat 
down at my side. Without saying a single word she lighted a few minutea 
afterwards a lamp and went out of the room. I am determined to go to 
Europe before getting old.- If my circumstances will allow it, I hope to 
accompany you. I would be very much pleased to travel in your oomptuiy* 
By whom did you have this pair of new snoes made ? I bought them at the 
shoemaker who lives on (an) the corner (bie dcfe) of (the) vine and (the) 
Twelfth street As I must depart to-morrow for New York, I have come, 
in order to take leave of you. Please remember me to all your family. 
With the greatest pleasure I ^hall^do it. I hope to see you return sooa 
again just as well as you go away. 
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GERMAN EXERCISES 

FOR 

READING AND TRANSLATING. 
(!&etttfdE^e ithun^^HUde jum Sefeti nub itlbetfe^eti^) 



1. ^it guten 9lad)born.— €lne (graa5)Uing. 

©er rtelnc Rnaht cine6 SWuttcrd ndl^ertc fid) au fc^r bcm S5ad)c unb f!el f)int\n, 
IDcr (Sct)mib, tt)eld)cr ienfelts bed S3ad)e6 mof^nte, faf; eS, [prang in bad SBaffcr, jog 
bQ# Jlinb l^eraud UBb brad)te e9 bem Skater. 

din Saijr barauf brad) toa^)renb ber Slad)t gcuer in ber @d)miebc and. 2>a0 
^auS flanb gan^ in glamraen, c^c ber 8cl)mib ed merfte. (Sr rettetc fid) mit grau 
unb itirtbcrn; Slur fein flcinftcd $6d)terd)cn f)attc man im erftcn ©(^recfcn bergcffen. 

3)a8 5^inb fing in bem brennenben ^aufe an ^u fd)reien ; oKein fein SKenfd^ 
iDoUte fi4 ()inein ):t>ac\tn. ^a tarn |)iot3lid) ber ^iider, [prang in bie giammen, 
hva(i)te bad 5linb glucflid) l^eraud, gab ed bem 8d)mib in bie ittrme unb [agtc: „®ott 
[ei gelobf, t>ai er mir ©elegenbeit gab, (Sud) nieine Danfbarfeit ju beh)ei[en ; 3l^r 
bdbt meinen <Boi)n aud bem SSaffer ge^gen unb id) f)abe mit (dotted S^ul^e duere 
3:od)ter aud bem geuer errettet." 

ber 9kA6or the neighbor; bit <2crjSl&tun0 the tale, story, narratiye ; 

bee knabt the boy ; ber Gutter the mUler ; naffer te approached, Imper^t tense of nSl^em, j!^ nSl^rtt 
to approach; {1^1 himsself, herself, itfielf, themselves; ju to, too; fe^r very, much; ber 9a^ th« 
brook ; jlet fell, Imperfect, of fatten to fall ; j&lneltt In ; ber ©ji^mlb the blnck-emith ; »et(^er, toel^ 
Wt\6iti which, who ; jenfeiU oa the other side of; too^nte lived, Imperf of no^nen to live, dwell, 
reside ; \a^ saw, f^rong sprang, )0g palled, htaHitt brought, Imperf. of fel^en to see, f))ringen to spring, 
leap, jie^en to puti, drnw, bringett to bring; in (prepos. governing generally the Dat., but the Ace., 
wh'in a direction towards an object is expressed) in, into ; ](|erau< out ; 

ba* ^af)t the year ; barouf thereupon, after that ;. brtti^ au» broke out, Imperf. of dtt^bre^ t{k break 
out ; toa^renb (prepos. gov. Gen.) during; bie 9lad^t the night; Hi geuer the fire; bie ©dbwlebe the 
smithy; |)anb stood, Imperf. of fle^en to stand; ganj whole, all, entire, wholly, entirely; bie^Iamme 
the flame ; e^e (subordinate conjunction) before; merfte noticed, Imperf. of merfen to notice; ret- 
tete savo'i, Imperf of retten to save, rescue; mit (prepos. gov. DaUve) with; bie grau the woman, 
wife: ba# .ffinb (Plur. bie itlnber) the child ; mir only (but) ; tteinfled smallest, Superlative of Heln ; 
hat 5C«^terc^en diminutive of bie ZoSittt ; ^atte had, Imperf. of ^aben to have ; man one, they ; im 
contracted out of in bem ; ber, bie, bo« erfle the first ; ber ©(^reden the terror, fright ; ttergeffett for- 
gotten, psist partie. of Deraeffen to forget ; 

(ing on began, Imperf. of anfongeit to begin, commence ; 6rennenb' burning, present partie. of brennett 
to burn ; f($reien to scream ; attetn but ; fein no ; ber iDTenf^ the man, human being, mankind ; 
tootlte would, Imperf. of gotten will, to be willing'; nautili to venture, risk ; ba (adverb of place or 
of time) there, then ; fam came, Imperf. of (ommett to oome ; )>(o${l(l^ suddenly ; oluitii!^ lucky, 
happy, fortunato, safe, luckily, happily, etc.; gab gave, Imperf. of geben to give ; ber ^rm the arm; 
fagte said, Imperf. of fogcn to tell, say, speak ; (9ott God ; fei be. Imperative of fein to be ; gelrtt 
praised, past partie. of loben to praise ; ba§ (subordin. conjunct.) that ; mir (Dat.) to me ; bie wele- 
flenl^eit the opportunity ; ^tti!^ to you ; bie IDanfbarfeit the gratitude ; beweiftn to prore, show ; aittf 
(prepos. gov. Dat.) out of, from ; gejogen pulled, past part, of jle^en ; bie i^utfe the help, assistance ; 
errettete saved^ past part, of erretten to save, rescue. 

2. Dad scrbrod)cne ftufel[en. — (Sine drjo^Iujig. 

ein ©auer glng mit [einem Softne, bem fleinen ^l^omad, in bie (Stabt. „©ie^" 
[agte er untertDegd 8U iOm, ^ba liegt tin @tucf bon cinem ftu[el[en auf ber trbt, 

jerbrot^fn past part of jerbre(i^en to break ; ba<^ufeiren the horse-shoe ; 
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^cbc rt auf unb flcrfe cd in l)elne 3:ard)c." „©«&," Dcrfe Ijtc $borao6, „bafl iH 
nld)t ber 8Wuf)c tucrtb, bag man fid) bafiir butft." Dcr Satcr crmicDerte 9lid)W 
nabm bad Sifen unb ftccftc e(j In fcluc Jafd)c. 3m nad)flcn Dorfc Derfauftc cr ed 
bem Sd)inlbe fiir brel ^sfcnnige unb fauftc bafiir Airfd)cn. 

^ierauf fetjten fie tl^rcn ilscg fort. !Dic 8onnc irar brenncnb bei6- 3)lan fa^ 
ircit unb brcit mcbcr ein S^am, nod) eintMi S5auni, nod) cine ClucUc. 3;^oniad ucr-' 
fling beinai)e Dor Durfl unb fonnte feincm i^uter nur mit iHlutje folcjen. Xu l!e| 
blefer, \vk burd) 3ufa!i, einc ilirfd)e fallen, Jbomaft bob fie fo glcrig auf, aid n?drc 
e6 ®olb, unb flerfte fie fd)nea in ben a)iunb. dlnlge ed)rltte njeiter Ueg bcr XJater 
erne jhjelte i5irfd)c fatten, rpcld)^ !lbomafi mIt bcrfelbcn (SierigfcU ergriff.. 3)ieft 
bauertc fort, bid er fie afle aufgeboben biitte. 

»10 er bic leljtc Der^ebrt t)aik, toanbte ber fcater pd) ju Ibm l^in unb fagte : 
„8leb, menu Du Did) eIn einjige* SJial b^itteft biirfen tooUen, urn t>a^ feufeifen 
aufjubeben, fo murbefl X)u ni4)t noti)ig ge^abt ()aben, ed ^unbertmal fur bie Jtir- 
fd)en 3U tl;un." 

l^ebe auf Imperatiye of cMf^thm to pick up ; fleden to stick, put ; bie /taf<bc the pocket ; Balb PBbaiv ; 
ttr^ti^tt replied, Tmperf. of 1^erfrtsen to re^Iy, answer ; ba< {ft that is; tie ^^t)t the trouble, pain ; 
tutrtli worth ; bafiir for it (for them); f{(^ bucfen to stoop ; erwiebern to reply, answer ; flU^ti notbinir; 
nabnt took, Imperf. of ne^men to take; ber nai^ftt the next; Kid £)orf the Tillaj^e; oerfaufte sold, 
lmp«rf. of toerloufen to seU; fur (prepos. gov. AccdI.) for; ber S^fennig the penny ; laufen to buy ; 
bic ^Irfcbe the cherry ; 

llierauf hereupon, after this ; fe^ten fvtt continued, Imperf, of fprtfe^n to continue ) ber 8Deg tlM 
way, journey ; bte ^omte the sun ; war was, Imperf of (ein to be ; beijihot ; toeit unb breit far and 
wide ; webcr . . . nocb . . . nt- ither . . . nor . . .; ber ©aum ihe tree ; bie uwelle the spring, well ; »er- 
gfai^ perished, Imperf. of Mrgebttt ; befnabc almost, nearly ; Mr (prepos. gov. Dat. and Accu;:.^ be- 
fore, from ; ber 'Jbuvft the ttunit ; tmnte oould, Imperf. of f onnen can, to be able ; fotgen to follow ; 
lief let, Imperf. of iaffen to let ; toie as ; bur^ (prepon. gov. Ace.) through, by ; ber 3«ffttl'the acci- 
dent ; bob picked, Imperf. of beben ; glerig eagerly ; aU toare e« a.<* if it were ; fcbneQ quickly ; ber 
fDlunb the mouth ; eiitige some, a few ; ber €4ritt the step ; loeitcr further, ou ; ber aueite the 
second ; berfetbe, blefctbe, baffclbe the same; bie ©terigfeit the eajferness; ergriff seized, Imperf. of 
ergreifen to seize ; bauerte fort continued, Imperf. of fprtbauern to continue, la»t ; bit till, until (here 
a subordin. conjunct.) oufgeboben past part, of oufbeben ; afle »11 ; 

al4'(8ubord conjunct.) aa, when ; ber, bie, bat ttl^tt the last ; verjebtt oonnnmed, eaten, past partie. 
of «er|ef^rcn ; manbte turned, imperf. of wenben, f!^ bintoenbeu to turn ; wenn (subord. conjunct.) if, 
when; bi(!b thyself; ein|ig single; (bat) ^al time ; mat times; battefi (Imperf. sutjunct of ^en) 
bvd en I09tlen woudst have stooped ; itm . . . )u in order to ; wfirbeft notbtg gebabt babeit wouldat have 
needed, second Conditional of nStbiO bAben to need, want; tfta^xi hundred ; tfftm to do. 

3. 3)cr gutc ffilll^elm.— <5lneer5af)lung. 

(Slne6 3:age6 l)atU aBUftelm fcbr fieiglg gelernt unb irar fcbr artig unb folgfara 
petoefen. Da fd)enften ibm feine Glteru einen l)alben 3;baler, urn fid) tttoa^ ^iiilj- 
lid)e§ bafur ju faufen. ©r banfte ben guten Gltcrn bfr^i W ""^ l)up^tt Dor greubc 
bin unb ber. I5a fannfl !Du \a bie gan5e SBelt faufen, fa^tc er enblid) ju \i&), unb 
fprang jur %l)hvt bInauS. er bad)te aber feincr fleinen (Sd)n)efter, bic ®retd)ea 
bieg unb am gieber franf Ira ©ette lag. mit fcinem ®elbe eine red)te greube au 
mad)en. 

§luf bem SSege nad) bem Dorfe. bag etne fleinc ©tredPe bon feined Caterfi ^ufc 
l^inmeg Im 2:bale lag, jdljlte er aUc bie fiiften @ad)en an ben gingern b^r, bie er fur 

(Sinet 5taget one day ; ber £ag the day ; flei§ig diligent, industrious ; geterttt past part, of (emetf 
to learn ; »ar gewcfen had been (getoefen past part, of fcin to be) ; artig good, well befaayed ; folgfam • 
obedi(>nt; f^enfen to give, present ; bie Qittxn the parents ; balb half; ber 5tbaleribe dollar ; etn>a# 
something ; nu^iitb useful ; banfen to thank ; berjticb hearty, cordial, affectionate ; bu)>fen to hop, 
jump ; bie ^reut'e the joy, pleasure ; bin unb ber hither and thither, to and fro; farotfl canst, present 
indie, of f onnen can ; Ja yes, indeed, surely; bie SDelt the world; enbtt(|» finally ; jur contracted out 
of ju ber ; bie S^bure the door; bacfete thought, Imperf. of benlen to think ; obcr but; ber, bte, ba* is 
used as relative pronoun for welder, ttelibe, »eT(ibet which, who; <3)ret^en Margery, Peggy (abbre- 
viation for'3)largarttbe Margaret); bie§ was named, calUid, Imperf. of beipen to be called, to be 
named ; ant contracted out of an bem; an (prepos. gov. Dative and Accua.) on, at, of; bat Steber 
the fever ; bat tBett the bed ; (ag was lying, lay, Imperf of Uegen to lie, rest ; bat (3$elb the money ; 
reAt right, real, great ; tnacben tuy make ; 

»»<fe (prepos. gov. Dat.) after,, to ; Me 6tTt<fe the distance ; ^loeg away ; bal Zlfal the valley ; 
i&^tte (er, Impert of ^|S((ejv to coant ap^ enimierafee ; f uf tweet ; bte eoM Om thin« ; bcr Singct 
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fdfte frattfe S<l)to()ler faufen r5nnte. ^a fal^ fBif^elm flnrti armen, Minben 

SRann, n)fld)er tradrlg unb gebudt unter einem ^aume fa|. 8eln i^unb ru^te an 
felner Selte unb fein (Btab lebnte gegen ben RJaum. 

M^ob 9)Ntleib mit mir," fi>ra(t) ber arme 3){ann, inbem er feinen S^iit b^nbieU. 
©ieie gebfn bier Dorbei, aber Steiner mill ben franfen ©linben feben M^&ier, guter 
SlUer," furgtc ©llbflnt, „bJfr b^l^ ^«. ^<iS i^b ^tr geben fann !" unb roarf baft 
@ftbftucr in feinen $ut. ^arauf eilte er mieber ^eim ju feinen C^itern unb ^e- 
f(i)n>iftern. 

Seine fd)6ne i&anblnng raad)te aber feiner franfen (Sd)tDefler mebr greube, aW 
h)enn er ibr bie fcb5nflen ®ad)en nad) ^aufe gebrad)t b^tte. S^alb tourbe fie 
and) mieber gefunb. llnb an bem erflen $age, ben ®retd)ett mieber mit Ibren Gltern 
unb ®ef(bmiflern im ®arten subrad)te, murben fie unb S^ilbHm ^on benfelben mit 
S^lumen unb anberen Sadden bef(l)enft. t 

the linger; Umtt oould, Imperf. gabjunct. of !0mt«t; IHM blind; tnntrig flad; gebilcft iptLst part, 
of hudtny stooped, bent ; unter (prnpoik goy. Dat. and Aceus.) under, below, beneath, among ; faf 
Mt, Imperf of fltien to aU ; ber i^unb the dog ; nt^eti to rest, repose ; ^ @elte the side ; ber €>Uib the 
staff, stick; te^n to lean, stand ; gegen (prepos. gov. Aocus.) against, towards; 

t^ah hare (Imperat. of l^ben) ; iai SRttleib or SRitfeiben the compassion, pity, sympathy ; f^ra(( 
spoke, Impe^. of fpre^en to speak ; inbem (subord. conjunct.) while ; ^in^telt, Imperf. of ^in^atten 
to streteh, hold out or forth ; )>{ele many ; ge^en wrbef, Present of Mrbd^e^ tin pass by ; ^ler here ; 
Aeiner no one ; a>ia, Present indie. Sing, of tooSen will ; k^ fann I ean ; toarf threw, Imperf. of a»cr« 
fen to throw ; eUett to hasten, hurry ; toieber again ; ^eint home ; bie Oeft^ttoifler the sisters and 
brothers ; 

He ipanblntg tte action, deed ; nie^r more ; aU than ; no^ ^ottft home ; geiro^t brooght, past part. 
of bringen ; f^tttt Imperf ^ubjunct. of l^jben ; balb soon ; lourbe became, Imperf. of merben to be* 
come, p:et ; ant^ also, too ; aefwnb healthy, well : jubrdd^e, Imperf. of ju&ringcn to spend, pass ; tour- 
ben bef(^nf t were presented, Imperf. of the passive Toioe of befd^enfen to present with ; bie Vbxmt the 
flower; onbcr other. 

4. DerbcrborgeneS(ba ft.— €lne f&x^a^lunq. 

Jtura Dor feinem 3:obe fagte ein SSauer ju feinen brel @55nen : „?lebe iCinber, 
id) fann dud) 9lid)t8 b^n^^i^l^fT^n, aid biefe i^utte unb ben S&einberg, ber baran 
ftogt. tRUein in biefem ^tieinberge liegt ein Sd)ai} berborgen. (Srabet pei|ig nad), 
fd merbet 3br ibn finben." 

9lad) bem Sobe bed iBaterd gruben bie ©o^ne ben gan^en SEBeinberg mit bem 
grogten gleige um, aber fie fanben mebcr ®olb nod) (Silber. ^a flc aber ben 83o- 
ben nod) nie mit fo biel Sorgfalt bearbeitet l^tten, fo brad)te er eine fold)e SRenge 
!lrauben b^ruor, ba| fie bariiber erflaunten. 

Seftt errietben bie Sobne, mad ibr SSater mit bem ^(fyitif gemeint batte, unb fie 
fcbrieben an bie ^bure bed SSeinberged mit grogen I6u(bf)aben: ^ilrbeitfamfeit ift 
ber grdgte Sd)aft bed SRenfcben.'' 

Dcrtorgen concealed, hidden, past parL of Mrbergen ; ber @^4 the treasure ; 

lurji shortly ; ber ^ob the death ; tieb beloyed, dear; '^{^ti nothing ; l^fatterlaffen to leare, bequeath ; 
bie jputte the hut, cottage; ber SDeinberg theyineyard; baran flo§en to border on, adjoin; graben 
(Imperf. grub) to dig ; i^ toerbe ^uben C Vuture of the actiye yoice) I wUl or shall find ; 

ber %U{f the diliKence; urn up; fonb, Imperf. of finben ; ba (subord. coojonct) as, because; ber 
Osben the soil, ground; nod^ yet, stiH; nie neyer; bie &)tafaU the care, attention; bearbettento 
work, cultivate ; ein fotd^, erne fo(6e, ein foI(^e# such a; bie SRenae the great number, quantity ; bie 
S^raube the grape; f^ttwt forth ; erjiaunen to astonish, be astonished ; barttber over it, at it, thereof 

iett now ; erriet^, Imperf of errata to guess ; toat what ; gcmelnt, past part of meincn to mean, 
Intend ; f^rieb, Imperf. of fd^reiben to write ; bcf Sttt^^e the letter ; bie ^rbeilfamfeit the actiyity, 
industry. 

5. ^ie (i^efd)mifler«2iebe.-^ineeradblung. 

€d mar ein fd)6ner grublingdtag, unb Start unb dllfe l^atttn Den ibrera ©ater 
bte drlaubnlj erbalten, mit Ibm ju einem feiner beflen grcuubc ^u geben, ben er' 
befudj^n motlte. 

bit £iebf the love ; ber 9rfil^Iing4tag the spring<iay ; bie Crtai^tfthepenaissioo; er^tftv pact part, 
of er^ten to vecelve» obtain, get ; bcfu(^ to visit. 

9 
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S^dl^nb btr SSater fid) anrieibete, blieben bit jeinber in brr f^ol^nfhibe. itorf 
bor greube bag er mitf^cf^en burftr, f)ii))fte unb f))rano b^rum unb fcbiug uitboffid)* 
tiger SBelfe mit fcinein flelnen Storfe einc nicbUcbc unb aarte ©lurae ab, tt>ctd)e ber 
JBater in einem Jo))fe an bem gcnfler jlcf)cn Ijattc. „D fd)abc!" fagtc tlifc tinb 
nabni ba^ S31umd)cn Don brr (Srbe auf. 

(Slifc f)atte baffcibe nod) in ber ftanb, aI8 ber JBater in baft 3iro»n«^ *'<**• 
„©a8 !)afl Du getban, (Siife?" fragte ber SSater mit eitter ethjaft »erbrieSIi(f)ett 
fflUene; „ifl baft red)t, niir bic ©lumen ab3u|)Pu(fen, Don h>eld)en id), toic 3)u 
tocigt, fp gerne Somen b^ben moUte?" 

„0 ! lleber 85<iter !" ftammelte 6iife unb ergrijf felne i&anb, .,fei boi^ nW b5fe!V 
M^Bofe?" antmortete er, „ba& bin id) nid)t; ober meil toieneid)t aud) ba, h)ol^in mir 
lefcjt gef)en moUen^'fcbonc ©lumen fleben, unb eft 2)lr einfallen fonnte, oud) ba 
elnige ^u bfiucfen. fo fann id) !Did) nid)t mitnei)men." C^Ufe fd)lug bie ^ugen sie- , 

ber unb fd)tt)ieg. I 

?Jun fonnte ifarl fidS) nid)t longer balten ; mit $^ranen in ben §fugen trat er ju _ v 

bem ©ater, fugtc feine ^anb unb fagte : „ee mar nid)t 8c^tt>e|ler dlife, raetn ©a- 
ter ! id) mar efi, ber bie ©lume abfd)Iug ; ic^ mug alfo au i&aufe bieiben, aber dlifc 
barf mit <Dir geben." 

i>tx Cater, entaudft fiber bie ioeraenSgute feiner itinber unb fiber bie jartlic^e i 

2iebe, bie fie gegen einanber seigten, fd)Io6 fie beibe in feine *rme, ffifite fie unb 
^^rad): „3br ft»b beibe meine lieben IJinber unb foUt au^ beibe mit mfr geben. 
2)ie ©lume mfirbe mir bei meitem nid)t fo biele greube gemad)t l^aben, alft mir bie 
^offnung mad^t, bag 3^r ftetd einanber lieben unb beibe gute 9}Zenfd)en merben 
toerbet." 

toSl^renb (snbordin. conjunct.) whUst; anfleiben to dress; U\t% Itnperf. of Meiben to remain, stay ; 
tie SDo^nfrube the dwelling-room, Bitting-room ; t>oQ full ; ntitge^en to go along with ; burfte, Imperf. 
of bfirfen may, dare, to be permitted ; ^eritnt about ; fi^lug di, Imperf. of abf^Utgnt to beat, knock 
off; uwoxWi^tt 9Beife incautiously; niebU4> neat, pretty ; )art tender, nice; ber So)|>f the pot; 
fitbea to stand ; f ^e pity ; 

trat, Imperf. of treten to step, enter, oetl^, past partic. of t^un to do ; tttaci somewhat ; verbrief <• 
lid^ angry ; bie SJtiene the mien, air, look ; dbp^utf en to pluck off; iHi treif I know, from lottTen to 
know, be aware; gerne or gfrn willingly, gladly, gerne l^beit to like, to wish or like to have; ber 
Bamtn the seed ; 

flommctn to stammer; er griff, Imperf. of ergrcifen to seize, grasp; fei bo^ ni^t bofe be, I pray, not 
angry; attttsorten to auKwer; toeil (subordin. conjunct.) because; t^ieHei^t perhaps ; ivobin ^^«i* ^ 

to ; ein^Qen to come into the mind ; mitntijmtxt to take along with; fd)Iug nl^er, Imperf. of nieber- ^ 

fd^Tdgen to cast down ; f Atoieg, Imperf of f^tpeigen to be silent ; 

IboUert to hold, keep ; bie £^r5ne the tear ; bad ^wge the eye ; fuffeit to kiss ; i^ tnuf I must, present 
indie, of miiffen must, to be obliged ; atfo therefore ; gu ipaufe at home ; barf, present indie, of burfett ; 

eittifiif t charmed, de1ighi»d, past partic. of ent)fi(!en ; iiber (vTejiOfi. gov. Dative and Accus.) over, 
at; bie ^erjentgute the kindness or goodness of heart ; jSrtlid^ tender, fond, affectionate; einanber 
each other, one another ; geigen to show ; ft^lof , Imperf of fdblief en to close, embrace ; betbe both ; 
follen shall ; ^ei toeitem nic^t (by &r not) not nearly ; bie i^vffmmg the hope ; fttti continually, always; 
liebeit to loye ; iffx iserbet loerbflt you will become. 

6. 3D i e ^ f i r f i d) e n.— (Sine (graSI^Iung. 

(gin Sanbmann brad)te au« ber ©tabt fflnf ^firf[(^en mit, bie fcl^5nfien, bie man 
fe^n fonnte. ©eine ^inber aber faben biefe grud)t anm erften 8)?al ; begbalb 
munberten unbfreuten fie fid) febr fiber bie fd)6nf n 51ebfcl mit ben r6tblld)en ©adPen 
unb bem aarten glaum. <Der ©ater aber bert^eilte flc unter feine bieritnaben unb 
e i n e erbiclt bic ©lutter. 

Hm Slbenb, al6 bie ilinber in ha^ Sd)laffdmmerd)en gingen, fragte ber Cater : 
..9lun ! mie f^aben ^ud) bie fd)6nen ae|)fcl gefd)medt?" 

Me 9>firf!^ the peaeh ; ber £arthinamt the countryman, peasant ; bie Srnc^t the fruit ; gnni erflen SWat 
for the first time^; bcf ()atb therefore, on that account ; ft(ib tomibern to wouder, to Iv. astonished ; (i^ 
freuen to r^oice, enjoy ; rfitblicfc reddish ; bie ©(Ufe the ch«ek ; f,axt t-ender : ber §Iaum the uowii ; 
vert|)eUen to divide; nnter among; erl^rtett, Impf. of er^Uen ; bad 6<l^laflatmner(^ the little becU 
room ; fragen to ask ; mm now, well ; fd^meden to taste, like ; 
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,,^trU*! tteberCater/'fagtebcr^cltfflc; „c« l^lelttefd)oncS^ld>t,.f^>fduar- 
^4),.uab bod) fo fanft Don ®efd)nmcf. 3d) f)abc mir ben Stein forgfam bemat)rt 
unb >ria mIr baraud einen ©aiim 5iel)cn."— „t^rab !" fagte ber Cater ; „ba5 Ixigt 
j^auS^iterifd) and) fur bie 3ufunft gcforgt, toie eft bcm Sanbmann gealerat." 

M^d) J)abc bie meinige fogleid) aufgegeffen", rief ber Siingfle, „unb ben ©tein 
fortgemorfen, unb bie Sautter Ijat rair biei&alfte bon ber i^rigen gegeben. D ! t>a^ 
fd^medPt fo fiig unb aerfc^milat einem im aUunbe."— „9^un", fagte ber SJater, ,.^u 
i)a^ ed amar ni(4t fef)r ftug, aber bod) fef)r naturlid) unb nad) flnbUc^er SBeife ge- 
mad)t. ^ur bie j(iugf)eit ift aud) nod) 9taum genug im £eben." 

2)a begann ber ameite 8oI)n : „3d) f)abe ben @tein, ben ber flelne ©ruber fort- 
hmrf, gefammelt unb aufgeflobft ; ed hoar eln J^ern barin, ber fd)mecfte fo fug, kpic 
elne 9l\t^. aber meine ¥Prfid)e l)abc id) berfauft unb fo biel ®elb bafur er^alten, 
bag Id), menu id) in bie ©tabl fomrae, tt)o^l (see.Note) ah)olf bafur faufen fann." 
3)er SJater fd)uttelte ben ftopf unb fagte : ,,-Klug Ifl ba8mof)l, aber finblid) unb na- 
tuFiic^ !^ eS nid)t. ©emaf)re Did) ber i&immei, bag I)u fein iJaufraann merbeft !" 

„Unb 35u. (Sbmunb?" fragte ber Siater. Unbefangen unb offen anlmortete 
(Sbraunb : „3d) f^abt meine $firfld)e bem @o[}n unfered 9ilad)bar8, bera franfen 
®eorg, ber bag gieber ^at, gebrad)t. (Er tooUfe fie nid)t nef;raen ; ha fyibt id) flc 
if)m auf bad ©ett gelegt unb bin ^inmeg gegangen." 

„9lun !" fagte ber SSater, ^tj^er I;at benn irol)! ben beflen ©ebrauc^ bon felner 
^Prfld)e gemad^t ?" 

Da riefen fie alle Drel : „Da6 l^ot ©ruber (Sbmunb getl^an \" -— dbmunb aber 
fd)tt)ieg ftiU unb bie Splutter umarmte i^n mit einer $l)rdne im STuge. 

l^errli^ splendid, delicious; fatterti(!b acfd; fanft sweet, mild; ber C^f^nuicf the taste, flavor ; ber 
€teta the stone; forgfam oarefuliy ; betoal^ren to keep, preserve; hava\xi from it, out of it; }ie^en to 
rear, raise, grow; bra» welt done; ba« ^ei|t that is, that I call; fyMi1iaUtti\ii economical; bie 3u' 
fnnft the future ; forgen to take care, provide; gejiemen to become, befit; 

ber, bie, bad melnige mine ; foglei^ immediately, directly ; aufaeseffcn past part, of aufeffai to eat 
up,. consume ; rteflmpf. of rufen to cry, exclaim; fortwerfen to throw away ; bie i^alfte the half; ber, 
bie, bad ifixiqt hers ; gerf^metiien to melt; einem (to one, to any) im Wlmht in one'8 mouth; )»ar in- 
deed, it is true; flua prudent, wise ; nat&rlid^ natural ; na^ linbli^er SBetfe in a childlike manner; 
He Stiw^fitit the prudence, wisdom; ber SHaunt the room, place; bat Seben the life; 

begonn Impf of begimien to begin, commence ; fammein to pick up, gather ; aufftobfen to open by 
knocking; ber Stttn the kernel; barin in it; toolbl (see Note) well, perhaps, prDbably,'indeed, cer- 
tainly; fi^tttteln to shake; ber jt«i^f the head ; ber^immel the heaven; toerbefl Indie, subj. of toetm 
ben to become, get ; 

tntbe^ngen unembarassed ; legen to lay, place ; Ib^ntteggeben to go away ; ber ®ebraud^ the um ; 
getban, past. part, of tftm to do; ^Of^itteigen to remain silent; umarnten to embrace. 

NoTi.— The adverb wobt is originally the Bnglish well, but often it is employed to indicate a 
■upposition, doubt, or question, where it stands in the place of the English perhaps, probably, I 
suppose, I ask, or to indicate a confirmation, where it stands in the place of the English indeedt 
sorely, certainly ; sometimes it is more like a mere expletive, and the shade of meaning which it 
imparts to a sentence ean not be translated. 

7. Der banfbare 85t»c.— ^Sinedrafi^Iung. 

(Sin armer (Sflabe, ber feinem §errn entlaufen mor, murbe aum 3:obe berurtl)eilt. 
SOtan brad)te iJ)n auf eitien grogen, meiten ^ia% ber mit SRauern umgeben mar, 
unb lieg einen furd)tbaren Somen auf il^n M. SWe^rere taufenb a)lenfd)en fa^en an. 

3)er 26me fi)rang grimmig auf ben armen SRenfc^n an, blieb aber plotjlid) flcben, 
mebelte mit bem ©c^meife, ()u))fte oott greubc urn l^n f)cxmn unb lecfte t^m freunb- 
ild) bie i&anbe. Die Seute mirnberten pd) unb fragten ben ®f laoen, mie baS f omme. 

bOttTbar grateful; ber SStoe the lion; ber iSflave the slave; ber ^err the master; enttaufen to run 
away, ereape; ttttrbe »er«rtbeiU was sentenced, Impf. of the passive voice of wrurtbetlen ; toeit 
wide, spacious; ber VUi^ the place; bie 'Hiantt the wall; umgeben past part, of umgeben to surround; 
^r^ltbar formidable, terrible ; Ui loose ; me^rere several ; jufeben to look on ; 

grimmig enraged ; fleben Meiben to stop, stand still ; webefo to wag ; ber €c^U»eif ths tail ; itm f^M 
^ntm around him ; Utfen to lick ; freunbli^ friendly* kind ; t»ie how? 
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^er ©fkibf trfifjUtt: „9I9 \^ mefnem j^rrrn entianfen Mr, DfiMrg t(^ m\^ in 
eine S^t)it bcr SSufle ; ba fam bicfer 86mc trlnfelnb ju mir ^creln tinb aeiotf mlr 
fclnc \at^t, in mfld)er eln fd)arfer Dorn fterfte. Set) jog il^m ben Dorn l^erdu^, 
unb Don jcner 3flt an berfa^ mid) ber ^omc mlt ©ilbpret, nnb mir Ifbtfn in ber 
^o^Ic friebUd) aufammen. ^d ber leljtcn Sagb murben mir Don flnanbfr getrennt 
unb beibf gefangen, unb nun freut fid) bae gutc $^ier, mid) micber ju finben." 

«Ue6 ©olf mar fiber biefe Danfbarfeit dned milben Jf)ierf6 entjudt unb bat laut 
urn @nabe fur ben mol^it^dtigen ^enfd|)en unb ben banfbaren i^omen. ^erSflaDt 
murbe freigelaffcn unb reid)lid) befd)enft. ^cr Some dber begleitetc i^n bom 9<i<^t- 
piat^t, mie ein ^al^med $finbd)en, unb blieb, ol^ne 3eroanben ein 2eib an t^un, im- 
mer bel i^m. 

txiSLiilm to relate, tell ; tie ^offU the care, cayern ; bie SDfifh the desert ; tofaifettt to moan ; Me 
Xa^t the paw ; fd^f sharp ; btr Z>o«n the thorn ; «on jener Q^t an from that time ; oerfefien to 
furnish, provide; ba< SBitb^ret the gune, yenUon ; (eben loUve; ^iebU^ peaceably; ittfandnen to- 
gether ; bet at, with ; bie dagb the ehase ; tDurben getramt were separated ; ^gm to capture ; fin. 
ben to find ; 

ba« fBolt the people; Me 3)imfbaTfeit the gratitnde ; »{(b wild ; ba» a:^ier the animal ; Uti Impt 
of bittm to pray, beg ; bie (9nabe the grace, pardon ; vo^Ubatig eharitaiile ; freUaffcs to set free, at 
liberty ; reicbUQ richly, reiil^Utb bef^enf t presented with many fine gifts ; begleiten to accompany ; 
ber 9tfa^t)>Ial}*tbe place of execution; ijtilfm tame; v^ne without; Semonb one, any body; £eib 
harm. 

8. 25er grul^Ung.— ClnSleb. 

a5cr 8enj ift ongcfommen I 
^abt i^r e^ nid)t bernommen ? 
dd fagen'd euc^ bie IBogelein, 
(Ed fageo'd eud) bie SBtiimelein: 
2)er Sena ifl angefommen. 

3l&r fef}t eg an ben gelbern 
Unb febt e« an ben SBalbern ; 
2)er Stuand ruft, ber ginfe fcfctdgt, 
68 iubelt, ma« fid) fro^ bemegt : 
3>er 2ena Ifl angefommen. 

i&ier Sluralein auf ber ^eibe, 
a)ort ©(^aflein auf ber SBeibe -- 
«c^, fe^t bodl), mie fic^ «ae0 freut ! 
^ie ganae SBelt ful^U fid) erneut : 
2)er iena Ift angefommen. 

ber ^rfibtfatg, 2en) the spring; hai Sieb the song ; onfommett to arriye, come ; bernoimnen past part, 
of vernebmen to perceiye ; hat %ti^ the field ; ber Stadud the cuckoo ; ber ^infe the finch ; f^ilagnt 
to beat, strike, to warble (of birds) ; fiibetn to rejoice, exult ; fro^ (riad, joyful, happy ; betoegeit to 
moye; Me ^eibe the heath; ba4@^f the^eep; bort there; bti^Sfeibe the pasture; 9tte< eyerj 
thing, aU ; bie 9Be{t the world ; fHfUm to feel ; erneut renewed. 

9. ^rel ^aarc unb d i n e r.— (gin «ieb. 

5Du ^aft ah)el Dl^ren unb e ! n c n ^unb : 

SBiaft3)u*8beHagen? 

®ar SSieleS foKfl <Du ^6ren-— unb 

ffiBenig barauf fagen. 

<Du ftafl ah)ei «[ugen unb c I n en SRunb; 
SRad)' l)ir'« au elgen ! 
®ar aKand)ed folifl JDu fe^en— unb 
8Wand)e« bcrfc^mcigen. 
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S)u l^afl fiot\ S^nht unb e i n e n Wftunh ; 
8ern' c« ermeffen ! 
3n>een fmb ba jur Slrbclt— unb 
itintx 30m ^ffm. 

Ui$ 9aar the pair : Ul» C^r the ear ; UUaqea to complain ; gar quite, rery ; Siefel, Sftti^cl matf  

things ; au^ X)ir^4 ^ eigen make it thy own, apprehend it, conceive it; verf^eignt to conceal, I 

keep eecret ; ermeffen to estimate, consider ; ^xottn old for jtoei ; tie Arbeit the work ; e|fcn to eat. j 

. 10. 2) I e » 5 g c L-^ln Sieb. 

SgiHft !Du frd unb frSbli* ge^'n 

tDurd) ba8 fficttgeltimnifl, 
mu^t ^H auf bit «5c|leln fe^'n, 

SBof^nmb untcr'm ^immel : 
3ebe8 i)np^t unb jlngt unb toebt 

Obnc ®ram unb Sorgen, 
@d)ldft, bom grtinen ^tvtiq wm\dptht, 

<5id)er bid 3um SRorgen. 

3ebeS ntmmt obn' arge i\% 

£6a« !bm ®ott befd)lebcn ; 
SJlit ber fleinften (Sfabe i|l 

3cbe6 mobl jufrleben. 
Stt'int^ fammclt fummerl!^ 

Sl^orratb in bie 8d)eunen, 
S)enno(t nabrt unb laM eft fid) 

fflm ben lieben itieinen. 

Jtelneft bebt im Sonnenfrral^l 

Bor ben fernen (Stunnen ; 
Stommi ein Sturm, fo iDirb'S im 2fyxl 

©aum unb gel6 bcfd)irmcn. 
$tdg(ld) brlngt e8 feinen 5)anf 

®ott fur )ebc (&abt, 
glattert einftend mit ®efang 

<5tta unb leid^t aum @rabe. 

IBiaft ^u frei unb frSblid) gel^'n 
. Durcb bieS ©eltgetummel, 
anugt ^u auf bie ®6g!ein fe^'tl, 

SBobnenb unter'm ^immel. 
8Bie bie SSogel baben mir 

Unfern Cater broben, 
2a|t und biefen ®ott fd)on l^ler 

Sieben, J)reifcn, loben. 

Im tIDeUgetilminct world of hustle: mtlen to move ; ber Oram the grief; Ut 69rge the care ; fit^« 
fin to sleep ; ber Qx»d^ the hranch, hon(i;h ; umf^vebt sarronnded ; ^d^er safo, secure ; trg had, 
■hrewd ; He iHfk the cunning, craft ; 'befl^tebeR instead of befilbieben Uct, ^kws bef^ben to alleC, 
assign ; Me Qkibe the gift, present ; fftmmerUcb anxious, sorrowful ; ber Sorratb 1-be proTi^iion, stock ; 
Me 6^eiine the bam ; bernioc^ however ; nabtrn to nourish, support ; loBen to refresh ; beben to 
tremble ; ber €enttettf(rabl the sun-boain, sun-ray ; fern for, dtftant ; ber ©tumt the tstorm, tempest ; 
ber9et« the rock; befd^intien to protect; t5gll^ dally; ber Dan! the thnnks; flattern to flutterr; 
({nfle.:a onoe, one day : ber (Sefang the singing, song ; Ie{(bt light, e»<y ; hat <9rab the graTe ; bra^ 
ten abore, on high ; 'breifett to praise, oommend ; (obcn to praise, laud, glorify. 
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11. ^afigcflol^lcne ^ferb.— ClneCrjal^Iang. 

<linnn Sanbmann murbe in ber 9la&)t fein f#nfted $ferb aud bem StaCfe ge* 
f!o[)len. (Sr reifle funf^r^n Stunbcn meit auf etncn ^ferbemarft, urn ein anbertd 
iu faufen. 

Uber pe^', iinter ben fellen jPferbcn auf bem Vflaxltt (xW^it er and) feln ^ferb 
Gr ergrlff ed foglcid) belm 3u9fl unb fd)rlc laut: „bafi ^^ferb ifl racin, bor brel 
Jtagcn murbc eS mir geftof^len." 1)er ffllann, ber baft ^^ferb fell b^tte, fagte fel)r 
f)6flid) : „3br feib unred)t baran, Ikber greunb! Sd) ^abe bad Wo| f4)on ub«r cln 
3abr. 66 ijl nid!)t Cuer «oi e6 fle^t \\)m nur gleid)." 

^er S3auer f)ielt bem ^ferbe gefd)minb mit beiben ^anben bie 9ugen jn unb 
rlef: „9lun, rcenn Sbr baft ^ferb fcbon fo lange l^abt, fo fagt, auf metd)em Hfngc 
ifl eS blinb?" !Der a){ann, ber bad ^ferb mirflid) gef(o(}len, aber nod) nid)t fo ge- 
nau betrad)tet l^atte, erfdjraf. SBell er inbeg bod} tixna^ fagen mngte, fo antioor- 
tete er auf ®erat!)en)oI)l : ^ttuf bem Ilnfen 5luge." „3br i^^^ tS ni(^t getroffen," 
fagte ber ©auer j „auf bem Ilnfen ^ugc ifl bad $I)ier nld)t blinb." ,,^4)," rief 
je^t ber Wlann, „id) ^abe mid) nur berf|}rod)en I ^uf bem red)ten 9uge ifl eft 
blinb." 

«un berfte ber ©auer bie 51agen bed ^ferbed irleber auf unb rief : „3etit ifl ed 
flar, bag !Du ein 3)leb unb ein 2ugner bifl. !Da fe^t U«e ber, bad ^ferb ifl gar 
nid)t bllnb. 3d) fragte nur fo, um ben Diebfla^l an ben 2a^ ju bringen." i>it 
Seute, bie umber flonben, lad)ten, flatfd)ten in bie ^dnbe unb riefea<: „(lrta^))t, 
ertabbt !" l)er Wogbieb mugte bad $ferb tpifber auriicfgeben unb murbe aur k>er- 
bienten Strafe ge^ogen. 

3)er ©auer aber feljte fi(ft auf fein ^ferb unb ritt bergnugt babon. Hid er l^eim 
fam, erjablte er ben Seinlgen, mie er mieber in ben ^efila bed ^^iered gefonimea 
fet, unb fd)log bann mit ben !£Sorten : 

M<So fd)lau unb fein ein ^ieb aud) ifl, 
dr flogt einmal auf grog'rc 2ifl." 

IBltrbe MftolfUn wai stol«n, Imper£ of the passflive roice of (te^fen (past part tfeftvl^ten) to steal ; ber 
Gtatt the stable: reiffii to travel; loeit distant off ; um . . . jiu in order to; feU for sate, to be sold ; 
erbiiden to perceive, discover ; ergreifen to seise, lay hold of; ber QUatl rein, bridle : fcbreim to cry, 
exclaim ; (aut loud ; baron in that ; ba« {Ro§ the horse ; ibtn glei(^ feb<n to look like it; pbaUnt to 
shut, keep shut; gef(!^toinb quick; toirflii^ really, actually ; betrac^teit to look at, examine; gemts 
closely; erf^retfen to be frightened, confounded; tn^ef however; auf OerotbtlDObl at random, at« 
venture ; treffen to hit upon, guess ; -»€rf)>re<l^tt to make a mistake in speaking. 

on&Mfen to uncover; flar clear, evident; ber £ugner liar; gar nt(!^t not at all: ber Diebftabt theft ; 
vtn^er around ; Ia<^ to laugh; Hatfd^ to clap ; tvtai^ptn to catch; jiuriicf back; gur 6traf^ iitf>m 
to inflict a punishment upon ; tjerbient deserved ; f!(|^ fe^ to place hiinffelf, sit down ; reffrn to ride, 
go on horseback ; bergnfigt pleased, cheerful ; batwn off, away ; bie (Beinigen his family ; ber*9diA 
possession ; f^Iief en to end, conclude ; f<j^latt sly, cunning, crafty ; flof en anf to meet with ; bie iBiflf 
the cunning, craft. 

12. Die fiafcn unb bie grSf d)e.— (Sine gabel. 

Die ©afen tDurben einfl fiber i^re miglit^e 2age ougerfl unaufrieben. „2ebeii 
iDir nid)t," fj)rad) diner bon ibnen, „in unaufb6rlld)er gurd>t Dor 3Wcnfc^en, ^nn- 
ben, Waubt^leren unb Kaubbogeln ? 6lnb mir nid)t eine S3eute bon alien blefen, 
fobalb unb fo oft ed ibnen bcliebt ? Unb ifl ed ni(^t beffer, einmal fur allemal au 
flerben, aid in einer fldten Hngfl au leben, bit arger qudlt, aid felbfl ber $ob?" 
Die SBorte bedSlebnerd fanben dlngang, edn)arbb^d)lofren, bag fie fid) alle foglcid) 

Me %aUi the fable ; ber Jpofe the hare ; ber Srof^ the froe ; witrben, TmperftHst of teerben to become, 
get; wdiiiii doubtful. Critical ; bie 8age the situation ; 5u§erfi utmost, extreme ; unaufbSrlf^ inces. 
sant, continual ; bie »![ur(!6t the fear; ba> JRaubtbier the beast of prey ; bie ©eute the booty, prey; 
belieben to please ; ^dt constant, continual ; bie Stngfl anxiety, fear ; arg bad ; (juaten to torinent. 
join i fC(6fl eT«B ; bet flUbver the speaker ; ber Sittgong the heariug, approbation ; befd^IleSeit to d«. 
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unb aufamraen crfatifcn iDoIItcn. (51n na^r iteldft foCte ll^r iMrd)5of tocrben, tinb 
fie eiiten aldbalb f])ornflreid)d barauf 3U. 

$a0 groge ©erdufd) Ij^rcfi gaufcnS, unb and) i^re (Scflalt felbfl eri"(f)rc(ften cln^ 
SRcnge 8r6fd)c, ble am lifer fagen, unb Jeljt auf'd fcl)ncHfie in'fi ©affer fprangen. 
„ioa !_ma& mar baS?" rlef einer ber aiife^nlidjjlen ftafen auS : „n)ie Id) febe, gibt 
c6 bennod) ®efd)6|)fe, blc jld) Dor und eben fo fefjr, al6 mir un8 Dor unferen g^- 
ben fnrd)ten. Siod) flnb alfo unfere Uinflanbe fo gan*) ber^meifelt nic^t! 9lod) 
fonnten mir, bdd)te Id), blefen JBaffertob eln menig auffd)leben!" 

(Sin S3orfd)Uig, ber befoigt marb, unb ber bad ®efd)(ed)t ber ^afen bid auf biefen 
a:ag er[)ielt. 

aud) in fd)tt)eren 3:rubfalen la^ Unjufricben^it 3)id) nid)t binreijen, blidfe bonn 
unter Deinen 5(ebenmenfd)en um^er, unb Du mirfl gemift einige jinben, rait beren 
®(^)i(rfal 3)u nid)t taufd)en m6d)tefl. 9Kit blefen Dergleid)e, burd) biefe trofte $)i(^. 

tennhiA, deckle; erfSttfot to drown ; ber Ztii^the pond; ber Aircb^of the grare-yard; bdrauf jueilcn 
to basten thither; aUbalb immediately, directly, forthwith ; fpernflrelcb^ at full speed. 

ba# Oerfinf^ the noise ; laufen to run (bo< £a«fen the running) ; bte (Seflalt the figure, size ; erfd^reN 
fen to frighten, tehify; ba< Ufer the shore, bank; onfebnlid^ considerable, big; bad ®ef(b(ii>f the 
creature; atfo consequently, therefore; ber Umflonb the circumstance ; oerjtDcifett desperate, hope* 
less; auff^ieben adjourn, defer; ber 9)orf(b(ag the proposal, proposition ; befolsen to fellow, comply 
with ; ba« 9ef(bte<lbt the race ; erbalteit to preserve ; bie Srfibfal theaflBiction, misery, sorrow ; btnret- 
|en to overcome, mislead; van^t bltcfen to look about; ber 9lebenmenf(!^ the fellow-man ; bad ©il^Uffal 
&te^ lot; tauft^ to exchange, change; »erglei(^ to compare ; trSjlett to comfort, console. 

 

13. @ <) e n f e r'd g e e n f.6 n I g I n.— dine Slnefbote. 

aw ®j)enfer feln berul^mted ®ebid)t Don ber geenfonlgin beenblgt f)atit, hra^tt 
er t8 bem ®rafen Don @out^am|>lon, bem grogen ©efd)u^er ber D|d)ter jener 3eit. 
DaS SRanuffript murbe bera ®rafen In fein 3lmnier I;lnauf gcfd)icrt. Sladjbera er 
elnlge ©citen bawn gelefen f)aitt, befall er feinem Diener, bera @d)riftfleUer jjwan- 
alg ^funb au geben. U16 er toelter lad, rief er in Gntauden: „©ringe bera SJhmnc 
ttod) aroanaig ^funb ! " ffieiter lefenb rief er aud : „®ib ibm nod) atDanalg 
fifunb !" 3ulel5t berlor er aber a«e ©ebulb iint> fagte : „®el), h)irf ben 9Jlenfd)en 
oud bera ^aufe^ben» toenn id) melter lefe, merbe Id) ju ^runbe geric^tet." 

Seen! Snigin &iry queen ; ber^bmt celebrated ; bad (Debidbt poem ; (eenbigen to finish, end ; ber Oe- 
Ijix the protector, patron ; ber X){cbter the poet ; be^blen to order, command ; ber @<^T{ft{lefler 
writer, author ; loeiter fiurther, on ; in (Sntifitfen in a rapture ; jule^t finally, at last ; serttereit to 
lose; bie (Bebulb the patience; werfen to throw, turn; bemtfor; ju Q$ru»be ri^ten to ruin. 

14. ©er ®cl3^aU.— dine ^arabcl. 

<5fn ©eia^ald fiel in elnen glug, ber tlef 
tlnb relgenb \mx. (Sin gif^er, ber bad Xeben 
Sl^m retten tooUte, fbrang ^inein unb rief: 
dr mod)te nur ble ^anb ibm geben ; 
SlKein ber ©eljl^ald fprad), Inbem er unterfanf : 
3d) fann iiid)td geben ! unb— ertranf. 

Ut ve(|9atl dcfaiflint, miser, niggard ; reifoib rapid; er m6^tt he might; aHeln bat; unterfiiiren to 
■ink down ; ertrittfen to be drowned. 

15. S unb unb ?R a b e.— dine gabel. 

^unb: „Wabe, ©u 8d[)elra, Vn Sbit^bubc bort, 

6d)le|)|>fl ralr bad fd)6ne etucf glcifd) ba fort !" 

eer Sttile the raren ; Si^Iw, epitlfnU scoundrel, rogue, rascal ; fortf^le^)»en to drag away, cany otL 
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Kabf : ,,&finbd)tn, nur ntd)t fo b5fe fe i ! 

mm Du ? id) bin bei ber i^oUaei, 
t)hi6 nad) ben bofrn Dieben f^tirni, 
Unb bad ®efU)blcne fonfidclren." 

^er fltabe b^^itte gemi| pelogrn, 
^en ^anb urn feinen IBraten betrn^n ; 
iDod) ber b<it i^n ni(bt bariibrr Derflagt 
3d) benfe, er ^at ed nid)t gemagt ; 
d^d foUte tDobl nid)t au ^aqe foramrn» 
ffi^ober tr i^n felb^ tvft {;attt genomnim. 

He 9«n)e< the police ; f))ftrctt to trace, track ; fonl^eciren to eonflitcate ; Ifigm to lie ; ber 9rat« 
roast-meat; betril0fn to cheat, deceire ; berflagen to accuse, bring suit a^ainot; tArfifwr on that ao- 
ooant; bcnloi to think ; |tt Za^t (omrnen to come to light; c« fodtc ni^t it was not to; erft flmt. 

16. ® u t e ® e b u I b.^dine Slnefbote 

(Sin granjofe ritt einefi ^age« onf einc ©rucfe ju. bie fo fd)mal mar, bag jtwl 
fifteiter einanber (aum barauf aud)veid)en fonnten. din (Snglanber betrat angleid) 
bad entgegrngefelste (Snbe berfrtben, unb aid Belbe auf ber DHtte toaren, nooUte 
teiner bera anbern ^la^ mad)en. 

„ein engldnber gebt feinem granjofen and bem ®ege", fagtc ber ©rite. f)er 
granamann crtriebertc : „SWein ^ferb Ifl aud) ein (Snglanber !" «ber ber (Jng- 
lanber macbtc |ld) menig and biefem ilinfalle, fonberft fagte : „2d) fann marten ; 
id) ^be bier bie fd)6n|le ©elegenfjeit, bie beutigc 3eitung au lefen, bid efi end) ge- 
faUt, ¥t«ft d" macbeH." «lfo aog cr faltblutig eine 3eitung aud ber 3:afcbe, irirfeltc 
fie audelnanber unb Ia8 barin eine Stunbe long, n>d!)renb bag ber granaofe eltic 
SabacTe^fcifc bertoornabm unb au raud)en anfing. 

^ie Sonne neigte fid) allradblig gegen bie SJerge i)\nah unb fab nid)t am, aI9 
,ob fie bie ilboi^cn nod) lange anfd)auen hjollte. 9lad) riner Stunte aberi aI9 ber 
engldnber fertig hjar unb bie 3eit"ng miebcr aufammenlegen njodte, fab er ben 
granaofen an unb fagte : „^lun benn ?" Dicfer aber, ber nld)t auf ben topf ge- 
fallen toar, ermieberte : M<5eib fo gut unb gebt mir jet^t bad ©latt, twicbed 35br 
ftubirt babt, and) ein toenig, bag id) ebenfaCld barin iefeu faun, bid ed Cud) gefailt, 
audaumeicben." 

aid ber e^ngldnber bie ©ebulb feined ®egnerd fab. fagte er: ,.M%t 3^r toad, id) 
toill dud) audtt)eid)en." Unb er mad)te ibm aldbalb ^lalj. 

T)\t ®ehilb the patience ; <raf ttr»a€ j^ureiten to ride up towards ; Me Orfitfe the hridge ; [(bmal 
narrow ; ber Welter the rider, horseman ; tti!*»el6en to give way, step »nid(> ; betreten to enter ; ju- 
gteiA at the same time ; entaegengefe^t opposite; t>a< dtiH the end; bie SRttte the middle, midst, 
ber ^rite the Briton, Eng]ij*huian ; ber ^ranjmanii the Frenchman ; ber Stnfatl the idea, thought, 
sally of with ; bie ^etegen^eit the opportunity, o<-cnsion ; gefatten to pleaftc ; lattbliltig cold-blooded, 
quiet ; avit einanber wirfetn to unroll ; bie 5tabaf«pfetfc th«' tobacco-pipe ; f»er»or forth, out ; raii(^ 
to smoke; j{^ blno^n^tfien to deeline; attmabtig gradually; aui^ttfoi to look, appear, wem; ber 
Xffov the fool ; anfdmuen to look at; fertig done; jufamtnentegen to lay t«)gether. to fold up; mm 
benn well then ; ber ni<lbt ouf ben !lo<)f gefbuen toax who had not fallen on his bend i. e. : who knew 
what he was about ; ba« 9tatt, bie Seitung the paper ; fhibirett to study ; ebenfafltf also, likewise : 
ber (3(egner the antagonist, opponent. 

it: ©ad ftanbeld^aud (Sruit.— tinedradtrlattg. 

®enn bie ^eth <m grfiften, 
Sfl®ott(itnnad)ften. 

<E)ad ^anbeldbaud ®ruit ban eteen mar im 5(nfange bed fiebjebnten S^brbun- 
bertd eined ber angefebcnflen unb reid)ften ^dufer in Hamburg, tiber ber oerbee- 

Die 9lot^ the need, trouble, danger ; btt# ^nbcUbau3, He ^nbtung the mercantUe house, com- 
mercial esuOdisfament; bcrtlttfimg the beginning ; 4i|tgefe^ respectable; ver^eren to deTastate, 
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renbe brdgigl&^ige Jtrieg mad)tt feine traurigen ^(gen aiilel}t and) i^m fd^Ito, 
tfnb afDor um fo rae^r, ie auSgcbrctteter blc ®efd>afte bed ftaufeS frul^r gmefen 
tearen. ^unbcrtc bon @tdbten unb 2)6rfern maren ocrlaffen unb ber()fcrt, unb bcl 
ber Unpd)erl)eft bar ©tragcn trar e$ fein SKunbcr, bag bcr ^anbel podfte unb bor- 
juglic^ ber ^bfalj in ha^ Snnere Don ^eutfd)lanb gerlng mar. d^in jtaufmanti 
iiac^ brm anbern murbe unfdl^lg ^u aa^len, tinb aog au^ jened ^anbeld^aud iu 
feme feerlufle mit l^ineln. 2)agegen toagte baS gro|e ®ecfd)iff, toelc^ee aW fela 
tigent^um an ber SRunbung ber (iiht lag, bed Jtrieged toegen nid^t audauiaufen, 
unb bie gangbarflen ^aaren mufiten bon ben ^D({dnbern ju augerorbcntlk^ l^ol^ 
^relfen and ber jtueiten S^anb gefanft h>erben. 

Hermann ®iTu\t. ber SSefitjer ber ^anblung, fa| mit bem alten 3anf(n, ttoem 
erfal)renen Wiener bed '^aufed, um'd 3a^r 1638 in ber ^(^reibftube unbbcrgli^ 
rait i^m bie grogen S3ud)er. „So tl)ut ed nid)t langer gut !" fagte biefer enblicf), 
„mir muffen ed anberd anfangen. Uebertagt mir auf ein ^af)X bad 8d)iff unb fo 
biel ®elb unb 9Hirnberger SBaaren, aid m5gli<l), unb lafit mic^ bamit felbft in bit 
neue SBett, nad) Slmerifa, fegeln. 3^r roifit, id) bin in lungeren 3a()ren fd)on 
jmelmal bort gett>efen unb berfte^e bad (SefdjjSft ; rait ®ott tolrb ed mir gclingen." 

^le beiben Scanner berat^fd)(agten mit einanber uber biefen Sinfdfi, «ni) nad)« 
bem fie bie mogli<i)e ®efalS)r unb ben moglid)en SSort^eit auf bad IBefte ertoogen 
l^atten, famen fie tiberein, bag Sanfen abreifen foKte. Bkx SBod^en fi>dter td)ritt 
^err &an ®ktn in felnem »latf)S^errngett)anbe, ben alten ©ud)^)atter an feincr 
@eite, bem ^afen au, mo eine groge 8Renfd)enmenge ber Hbfa^rt bed flattiid)en 
6d)iffed ^arrte. (Siiiige ^anbeldfreunbe traten grligenb auf ^e au, unb du|erte>i 
bebenftic^. fie n)unfd)ten, ^rri&erraann ban@teen m6d)tebel biefer Untemel^mmig 
nid)t an biel gemagt ^abtn. fiber Sanfen antmortete : „fia^t ed dud) nid>t an^ 
fedjten, 3^r fterren ; id) l^offe feft, mir fel^n und gefanb unb freubig mieber, bewi 
i<^ traue auf bad gute ®brid)mort : ,,@ott berldgt feinen ^eutf(^n." 

3)a bo'lnerte ber erfle @ignalfd)ug aur ^bfaf)rt. Der alte Sanfen brucfte feinem 
^errn nod) einmal bie ^dnbe unb ^ieg bann fd)ne(l in bad JBoot, meld)ed ii;)n aum 
@d)iffe brac^te. SBenige SFlinuten barauf l^orte man ben lelaten Itaoonenfc^g, 
unb bad <Sd)lff flog mit tjMlen (Segeln ba^in, bem Steere entgegen. 

^rei S^ierteljabre gingen boruber, unb fein Sanfen fe^rte aurucT ober Heg ccad^ 
finr dtmad bon fid) ^dren ; mof)l aber berbreiteten fici) bunfle ®erfid)te bou beut^ 
fc^n ^anbeldfd)iffen, bie in ber ©egenb bon 9leu-8lmflerbam gefc^eitert feicn. fDit 
tftiene bed j^rrn j^rmann marb immer bebenflid)er. C^inen grogen t^erlufi md) 
brni anbern erlitt er burd) ben %ail mel^er i^nblutigdl)dufer an I6raunfd)meig» 
Rurnberg, «ugdburg unb Ulm, unb tdglic^ no$ trafen neue Unglurfdbriefe.ein. 

Urn Sai&redfeluffe berglid) er feine S3ud)er— unb flel^e ba, mad tx geffiri^trt 
j^tte, ermied fid) aid SBa^r^eit ; bie Sti^ulben dberfliegen fein SSerm^gen. Da legte 

flBitroy ; Ue %9i$t iha oonsaqoeooe, result ; fu^lbor palpable, perceptible ; um fo mel^r, ie • . the 
atore K^ the . . ; oufge&reitet eztensiye ; iKrlaifen to leave, abandon, desert ; bie Ua^etl^lt the In.- 
fecurity ; Wtl S^m^er the wonder ; ftoden to stop, be at a stand-still ; Mrjitati^ chiefly, especially ; 
Ux ttbfa^ the sale, market ; gering little, insignificant ; unfa^ig unable; ht bie Skrhifle mit l^itteiit 
lie^en to draw or involve one also into the losses ; bagegen on the other side ; bie 9tfinbung the 
mouth ; autiaufnt to run oat, set out ; gaagbar current, saleable ; bie 9B<iare wan, good ; 
. ber ©ejijjet the proprietor; erfix^ren experienced; bie ©^reibihtbe writing-room, ofBde; onbcfl 
otherwise, in another manner ; tberfajfeit to leave, commit ; 9lttnii)ergct SSdarot Nuremberg wan^ 
goods; fegeln to saU ; gelingen to succeed ; 

^rattf($tagen to deliberate, consult; ber Sort^eit the profit, gain; erto&gcit to oonBider, dieoius; 
i^refnfpwmen to agree ; fc^reiten to step, go ; Statl^^err senator, aldeman ; bi< O^etMiib the dziii^ 
garment; bie flb^^vt the starting, departure ; flitttli^ splendid, large; l^trett to wait; grufeit t6 
meet, salute ; jiuf em to express, mention ; bebcnUid) doubtful, serioeas ; osfe^ttn to distorb^ ttovMs; 
fcjl firm, sure ; trmcn to trust ; bai Bftk^wxt the proverb; 

ber6igitt(f^§ the signal gun; bruden to press; fleigen to step, descend; ber itanoMttf^ttf th« 
eaaon-sbot or report ; bft^lnffiegen to fly, flow, float away ; eataegen towards. 
Mribergel^ to pass by, away; fl^ Derb^elten to spread, drculato; iat Oeril^t the rumor ; bic we* 
gettb the region, neighborhood ; f^itern to wreck ; ber SBertufl the loss ; erteibdi to tulfer/undezgQ ; 
Sor 9ft8 ^^^ ftulure; eintreffen to arrive ; 

H(64fo9 fh«6nd,doM: iierHritfeit to ocoMd ; fl^emeiifcn li>9TOfe^4»m««t; fwftfl »t » i ii^ 
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tt lanfifam bie %tbet Ivcg, mad)te lelfe bad Bac^ a"* unb oing fcl^mer ftnfgenb anf 
ber (S<^eibflnbe binanf in baft gamilien^imtncr. (Dort rirlbcte er fid) in feine boOe 
llmtMrad)t a(6 IKatbbbtrr, ru|te fcine grau unb feine brei ftnaben unb gina mit 
ber Sleufierunii, ba| t^eute Sit^unf; fei« i)inunter. !Die grune ©affe entlang \djTitt 
er bein »HatI)Oi)rtufe au ; ein Diener trug il)m bad fcbmere ftau^tbud) na(b. 3m 
0latt)l)aufe Icgte er oor ben erflaunten 9mtdgefdf)rtcn bie (I^ren5eid)en feinerSBurbe 
ab unb erflarte fcine 3(]l)iungeunfaf)igfeit 

a)hin fann benfen, mie grog bae (irflaunen 9Uer roar, ba| bad gro|e $aud 
(Uruit ban 8teen gu aablen aufboren niuffe. 3nbeg uberaeugten fie fid) am ber 
genauen (linfid)t ber IBiicber, bag ^crr ^nnann an feinem UnglucTe nic^t 8d)tt(b 
fet. unb befd)lo{fen, ibm noc^) eine I)aibidbrige grifl au geftatten, aid bie du|erfle 
Seit, in melc^r man^anfen nod) aurucfermarten fonne, loenn bad@d)i{f nid)t ber- 
unglucft mdre. 

Hber bad l^aibt Sal^r berflog ; ed bergingen ati'ei SRonate baruber — ^unb 3anfen 
toer nid)t gefommen. .^errn ^erroannd llmfldnbe aber batten flcb jioc^ t)erfd)lim- 
mert. ^a brangen bie fcbon burd) bie bemiUigte grift erbitterten ®ldubiger fo un« 
geftum anf bie ftrenge S3oUaie()ung bed ^kfetjed unb bie SBerfteigerung aUer ibrem 
Sd)ulbner geborigen (Bad)en, bag bie Dbrigfeit bem 9ied)te feinen O^ng laffen 
mugte. tlUed murbe unter Siegel gelegt, unb bem armen i^ruit nebft feiner ^a- 
milie blieb nur bad fleine 8tubd)en, mo fonft ber ^audfne(^t gefd)iafen, linfd am 
i^aubt-dingange bed ^aufed. 

^ic iBerfleigerung begann ; fie gefd)al^ in bem gerdumigen €d)reibaimmer, ienem 
€tub(^n gegenuber; man fonnte f)i^r bie laute @tlmme bed ^udruferd beutti<^ 
l^oren. SRit iebem S^ieberfaUen bed io^mmerd fubr ed bem i^errn i^ermann mie 
tin @d)mert burd)'d i^era. Sr fag tieffinnig am genfter unb ftarrte bad 8(t)ilb fei- 
ncd 9{ad)bard, bed SS^irtbd aum SQeftinbienfabrer, an. ^ie grau fag in ber :tiefe 
ber Stube mit rot;)gen)einten 9(ugen, bie j(naben aber fpielten mit bem grogen 
^unbe. # 

T>a trat ber 9{at^dbiener l^erein unb fagte mitleibig : n^err Senator, ben 2el^n- 
ffffel foU id) bolen." fterr i^ermann feufate unb $brdnen traten in feine Hugen ; 
In blefem, mit grunem ©ammet iiberaogenen 2ebnfeffel mar fein feliger SJater fanft 
enlTd)iafen, unb er mar bed()alb aid ein j^eiitgtbum im ^aufe gebalten ] bo4) er 
murbe nun ^inaudgetragen, unb bie ganae gamilie foigte it)m nad), aid fonnte fie 
fl4) nld)t Don i^m trennen. 

a)er SBerflelgerer rief : „ein tiod) gutcr 2ebnfeffel, mit ©aramet uberaogen !" — 
— unb eine lange $aufe foigte, me4i fid) aiit IBiicfe nad) ben iammernben ^udbe« 

Me VmMtra^t the official gown; bie Veniertmg the remark ; Me &iimt ^^* reuton; bie (Baffe the 
street, lane ; entlang along ; jufii^reiten to step ufT towards ; taf Stat^pauf the town-hall, senate- 
house; ba« fympthnii the principal book, ledficer; ber $Imt«defa(rte the colleague ; bie S^tenicite 
the insignia; bie ®urbe the dignity ; bie Stt^tuttginnfa^igfeit the Inability to pay, insolvency ; 

tfufboren to cease, discontinue ; inbe§ meanwhUe, howeyer ; fiberieugen to conrinoe bie Stnli^ 
the inspection, examination ; GijvLtb febt to be the cause, to be to be nlamed ; |ief<^(iejen to conclude^ 
rvsclTe upon ; bie grift the Cgiven) time, term ; geflatten, beisiSigen to allow, grant; auferfi extreme^ 
last; veritnglitcfen to perish, be lost; 

berflief en, Mrgel^en to paM away, elapse ; baruber heyond that, more; toerWtnmern to grow worse ; 
tteinsctt to urge, insist upon ; erbittent to irritate ; ber (SlauMger the creditor ; tingeftttm vehement ; 

ercng rigid, strict ; bie Solliie^ung the execution ; bie iBerfteigerung the auction ; ge^brtg belonging ; 
le Obrigfeit the magistrate ; ber (Pong the course ; bai 6iege{ the seal ; He @tube the room, cham- 
ber ; fpn^ formerly ; ber i^u^tned^t the hostler ; ber i^iipteingong the principal entrance. 

gef^Klbtn to happen, take place ; geraumig spacious, large ; bie ©timme the voice ; ber ^u^rufer th« 
cri<*r ; beuM distinct, clear ; tat @<!^wert the sword ; bur^*i ^er$ fobttn thrill through his heart ; 
tieffinnig thoughtful, melancholy ; anflarren to stare, gaze at; ba« #<M(b the sign-board; ber flBirt^ 
ium SDefltnbienfa^rer the West Indiaman inn-keeper ; r9t^e»eint red with crying ; 
ber 9lat^«Hener servant of the council ; mttteibig compassionate ; ber £e^fe{fe( reclining-cbair, arm- 
chair ; tioien to fetch, bring ; ber Gammet the velvet ; fiberjie^en to cover ; felig blessed, deceased ; 
cntf^Iafot to &U asleep, to die ; bat ^eiligt^um holy, aacred thing, relic ; tremen to Mparata, 
part ; 

MtjIMctUpMM; jbcrBtUtlMlook; glwea; ^nraMm to luMnt ; flft »C8bcn to torn ; Wtm^ 
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tool^nem toanbten. (SnMki) bol 3emanb baraaf mtt bier Vtavf, unb ber 9ttN 
llonator rlef rai|rautf)ig : „^lfo toler maxt aum drflcn H' 3n bltfera SrugcnbUcTc 
rkf tint fhirfc feapirainc gum offencn genfler l)incin : „©icd)unbcrt SRarf gum 
(Srftcn !" Me8 ftauntc ; cln ^unb brdngtc fid) gewaltfam unb frcubifl beltenb bor 
bad .^avA. ^tt^t trat ein ^ann in Sd)iffertrad)t in bad Simmer unb rief nad^m 
brtuf lid)r inbem er mit feinem f)>anifd)en 9toi)rt auf ben ^tfd) [d)lu{| : ,,$Bier i^nnbert 
SRarf gum gmeiten, gum britten unb lelgten ^^al!" 

„®ott, unfer 3anfen I" rief ^crr Hermann unb fiel il^m um ben ftaW. liefer 
aber fu^r fort: „3a, id) bin'*, unb unfer ©d)iff liegt bott ®oIb unb SBaaren im 
^fen. ^ie Suftion ift aud ! gort jelgt, 3i)r ^Ue. aRorgen f ommt auf 6 9iat^« 
^aud; ba fott KUed fammt 3ntereffen bega^lt tDerben ; benn miffen foflt 3i^r: Un- 
^r ^errgott lebt nod), unb t>a^ ^aud Hermann ®ruit ban @teen flel^t nod) ! — ^Unb 
nun erfl feib freubig gegru§t in ber ^eimatf), mein ^err i^ermann unb ^rau <S(i« 
fabet^ bon Surem altcn 3anfen !" 

Md, offer ; QtiJmutMg Ul-humored, dlseon tented ; "Sflatt marc (name of a .coin of the northern G«t)> 
many, about 35 centu) ; ber 9af the baas ; fioinint to be aatoni^hed, wonder ; fi^ brJmgctt to preai, 
throng ; gfwaitfam forcible ; bedtn to bark ; Me @(^iffertni^t mariner'a dreis ; no^rfitflU^ eniph*> 
tical ; hai fpanifd^e 9to]^r the Spanish (Bengal) cane ; 

ttm ben S^U fallen to embrace (ipaU neck) ; fort away, off, be gone ; fnmttt togothftr with ; Ue 3»» 
lereffen the interest ; bie ^rmtfi home, the native i^ace or ooantrj. 

18. 9tai^a n.— (Eine giarai>el. 

Slat^an, cln ^rD|)^t unb rteifer Se^rer gu (Salem, fag unter fefnen Sungern tmb 
bie iSorte ber SBeid^eit floffen mie ^onig bon feinen 2i)>ben. 

2)a ^pra6) eincr feiner Sanger, ©amalicl: SReifler, mie fommt e8, bag h)ir fo 
gernc tx'mt 2eF)ren em|)fangen, unb alle ber Webc 3i)eine8 SRunbeS 5or(i)en? 

T)a Idd)elte ber befd)etbene Sel^rer unb fprad): i^eiget mein 9lame nid)t ®eben?* 
IDer ^enfd) 4iimmt )a gerne, menu man nur gu geben iDcig ! 

SQBie gibft ^u benn ? fragte ^iflel, ein anberer bon benen, bie gu feinen Sugen 
fafien. 

Unb 9latfyin anthjortete: 3d) reicfte Gud) ben golbenen 9ip^ti in |llberner 
®d)ale. ©ie @d)ale em})fanget 3()r,— aber 3^r f i n b e t ben «J)fcI. 

9* 9« Jtrttmnia^er* 

dftnset diiciple, IbHower ; flief en to flow ; ber ^oitig the honey ; bie iipu the Up ; ber 9)leifter the 
master, teacher ; bie £e^re the instruction ; bie SRebc speech, w<Nrds ; (or^ to listen ; lafySn to 
■mUe ; rei^ to reach, give ; bie Si^fe shell, skin, cup, Tase. 

19. ®))ruc()eunb(l)>igramme (sentences and. epigrams). 

IDad ^ublifum (the public). 

IDad ^ublifum, bad ifl ein SRann, 
^er tfUed meig unb gar 9lld)tb fann. 
^a8 Vublifum, bad ifl ein S8eib, 
2)a9 92id)t8 berlangt, aid 3eitbertreib. 
^ad ^ublifum, bad ifl ein Jtinb, 
^eut fo unb morgen fo gefinnt. 
S)ad ^ublifum ifl eine SRagb, 
Die field ob i|)rer i&errf^afl flagt. 
Dad ^ublifum, bad ifl ein jtned)l, 

UttanAOi to destre, demand ; ber Sritvertriib amusement, dtrwsion ; 0cfhmt minded, ditposad ; bie 
Jbcrrfd^a^ the employers, master and mistress; nagen oi to complain of ; ber Ane^tman-serranti 

^ I ■— ■— . m il II I 11   I I m 

*) Thd wwd NatiuA dmotsf gciai to glT*. 
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IDer, t9ad frin j^m tfyii, ffnbet rc^ 

Dad ^ublifum Onb afle 2eut\ 

2!)rum ift ed bunim unb aud) ger4)eut. 

3d) t)Dffe, bled nimmt jteiner frumm, 

Denn diner ifl fein i|^ubll(um. f^^httu 

httm tw tenm th«f«fsn ; buoim itafM, sill j ; gef^cnl (or gefi(cit) iatelligeBty pradent ; fnoMI 
croolud, frumm ne^mot to take ill or amin^ be oOended »L 

Sreunb uab Seinb. 

2:^er ifl tnir ber S^^eunb, bo<^ aird) ben geinb fann id) nal$en, 
3etgt mir ber greunb, toad id) fann, lebrt mid) ber gdnb, mad i4) foil. 

idyjot to me, make vm ofL 

Da deigeneSbeal (our own ideal). 

VOen gel^drt, tvad Du benffl ; Dein eigen ifl nur, mad Du ful^tefl : 
®ofl tt Dein Sigent^am fein, fa^le ben dbott, ben Du benfjl. 

filial to ftel, peneh«, be eootcknif oL 

®eIbft-(SrIenntni| (knowledge of one's self). 

85ittfl DuDid) felbrr erfennen : fo fiey tt)ie bie tnbem ed trciben; 
SBiafi Du bie Knbern berfle^'n : hild' in Dein eigtned S^x^. 

Bmtitu 

trettcttto Mty eonduet one'f Mlf ; WStm to look, see. 

greunbfd)aft 

fBer greunbe fuc^t, ifl fie ju flnben toertj ; 
flBer feinen fyit, ^at feinen nod^ begel^rt 

tvtrtl^ fdil to be irorth, deserre ; U^tfmm to desire, wiah for. 

®lU(f. 

(S^ ifl nmfonfl, ba| Dir bad CBIfidF gemogen ifl, 
ffiennDnni(^tfelbflerfennfl, mie fe^r Du gludrUdi) Mfl. 

®rabf(f)rift (epitaph). 

j^ier Ifegt ®{Ibiud, ber 9lid)td nmfonfl get^an ; 

(Sd fc^merjt {{in, ba| man bitd umfonfl ^ler lefen fann. 

, ^ ... SWartiii Cl^td. 

«mf9n|l giatii^ fbr nothing ; ^^VKSum to pain, griflre. 

Dad f4)limmfle ^l^ier (the worst animal). 

SBie l^igt ba« fd)I!mmfle Jt^ier mlt fJamen ? 
60 fragt' eln 5t5nig einen melfen ffllonn. 
Der fiielfe fj)rad) : bon milben l^eigt'd Jli)rann, 
Unb @d)meid)ler bon ben sa^men. 

»eT Xt}r«m the tyrant, tor G^^md^tor the telterer. 

®al^rl^tdliebe acigt fl(|) barin, ba| man fiberad ba9 (Bnte 3U flnben nnb an 
f^diaenmril.' 9Siiu 

f^lai to Tallies appreelata 
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@agc m!r, mlt mm ©u iimgc^fl, fo fage idi 2)lr, totv <Dii blfl ; tocfg l(i&, momft 
35u Dic^ befd)dftlgfl, fo meig id), traS au8 !Dir merbcn fanu. OJfii^e. 

untgel^it to havtt intereoorse ; bef^^Sfttgen to occupy, engage. 

(18 Ifl nid)t genug 511 miffen, man muj auc^ anmcnbenj e8 ifl ni(i)t genug su 
tDoIIen, man mug aud) tl)U5. O^dti&e. 

Ottnenben to employ, make use of, apply, 

®)>rtd) nie etmad Bofed bon einem a7ltnfd)en, menn ^u ed ni^t getDig toeigt, 
unb menn ^u ed geiplg meigt, fo frage ^^, marum erdd()te id) e9. 

6a»ater. 
^afe bad, m, eyiL 

20. 2)lc (Srogm utter (the grandmotlier). 

j(inb: ®rogmutter> bin id) l^eut' artlg gdvefen? 

®rograutter : 3a mobl, mein Stknh, 

9lnn magfl bu aud) fjjtelen gcb'n 
3)ort in ber 2aubc am 9lugbaura. — 

©Uirffeiige Sugenbjeit ! 
8(10 id) felbft nod) ein i^inb tt)at, 
SBic meinc (Snfelin bort, 
Unb ber 2ebrer und 5ttnbern 
@o biel er^dbite 
i^oH ben funblid)en tJlenfd^en, 
Unb mie e6 fo fd)n)er fei, 
3)a9 S36fe 3u meiben, 
3)a bad)t' id) oft : 
SSad blc 2eute bo(b moKen ! 
3ramer gut au fein 
Unb nur gu tbun, 
, 8Sa8 bie abutter berlangt, 
SBaS ifl'8 benn fo ®rogcS?— 
5)od) aI8 id) dlter gettjorben 
Unb trat in bie SBelt binau9, 
fUd), mie fo fcbmer tt)arb'0, 
Slcb, iuie fo fcbmer lDarb'6 ! 

Jtinb : ®rogmutterl l^5rft ^u ben fd)onen IBogel fingen? 

' ®rogmutter : Unb aI9 i(^ 3nngfrau rt)orben 
Unb meiner lungen Seele 
a)e6 'i(htn% giiUe fid) auft^at, 
Unb icb borte bie dltern 
JBon 8orgen fj)red)en, 
Unb bag bie 5Belt nur 
JBolI ^rubfal fei, 
3)a fj)rad) id) ^u mir : 
SBaS bie STlenfcben boc^ tooKen ! 
3)ein froblicb ©emiitb ^ 

Cor Unmutb ju toabren 
Unb nur bem ©d)6nen unb ber greube, 
<Deren bie SBelt fo boa, 
2)ein ^era an Sffnen, 
SSad ifTd benn fo ®roged 7— • 
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!Dodf) id) toarb fitter, 
Hub ed famen bie (Sorgen, 
H^, tt)ic fo fd)n)er marb'd, 
Hd^, mle fo f(bn)cr marble ! 

Stinh : ®rogmutter ! ^er SBogei ift meggefloden. 

(&ro|mtttter : Setjt ift meifi nicln ^aav, 

3d) bin tine ©reifln ; 

9lux furae grift, unb ber 3:ob na^t. 

^o<t) menn ic() bie SRenfc^n 
i 3ittern fe^e . 

JBor feinem 5(nfTe 

Unb bange fid) flrduben* 

IDa mein' id) oft. 

3u fd)elben bon ^ler, 

IBad ift'd benn fo ®ro|ed !— 

tlnb bod) ! Unb bod) ! 
[ SBann bie Stunbe toirb fd)iagen 

Unb id) merfe ben letjten S^iicf 
[ auf biefe lid)te Si^elt, 

8[uf alle meine Sieben 

Unb auf bad fufse jtinb bort: 

8ld), h)ie fo fcbtDer, ^ 

a(^, tolc fo f(^mer mirb mir'd toerbeu ! 

«lnb : (Srojjrautter, bcr SKonb gel^t auf! C fle|^, toie fd)on ! * 

fteittiif. 
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UtZanU wlK»r, bofirer ; Snfetin granddaughter; funbtii^ sinful ; metben to aToid, abstain from; 
Me dungfnm the rirgin, maid ; bie ®ee(e the soul ; bie ^uUe fullness, abundance ; f!(^ auft^imtoopen, 
spread ; ba< 9tm&tti mind, soul, heart ; ber Unmutb sadness, gloominess ; (bc)ii»a]|^ren wt to guard 
from, secure s^ainst; ttegfliegen to fly away ; bie ®reifln old woman ; naj)a to approadi ; littttn to 
tremble ; Uo^t anxious, fearful ; j!^ flrauben to struggle, resist ; f^lben U> depart^ part ; li^ft light, 
hrjgfat. 

2L S)a0 SRabc^eit aud ber grembe (the maiden from afar). 

3n einem V)a{ bei armen ^irten 
€rfd)ien mit jebem jungen 3obr, 
©obalb bie ei-ften 2erd)en fd)»irrten, 
din 9Hdbc()en fd)on unb tounberbar 

©ie tt)ar nid)t in bera %f)al geboren, 
8Wan mugtc nld)t, trover fie tarn ; 
<Dod) fd)neU tt>ar iftre ©^ur berloren, 
©obalb bad S}Zdbd)eu $(bfd)ieb nal^m. 

©efeligenb mar i&re Wal^e, 
Unb oUe ^erjen iDurben toeit, 
<t)od) eine SBurbe, eine S^bf)t 
(Sntfernte bie 83ertraulid)feit. 

©le hxa6;)k ©lumen mit unb gruc^tc, 
®ereift auf einer anbern glur. 
3n einem anbern ©onnenlic^te, 
3n einer glucflicbern 9latur, 
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tlnb t^eilte Sebeni eine ®abe, 
2) c m grud)tc, 3 c n c m ©lumen aud ; 
2>cr Sungling unb bcr ®rel6 am ©tabc, 
(Sin jeber ging befd)enft nac^ i^auft. 

ffiiflfommen maren allc ®dflc ; 
^od) na^te fid) ein tiebenb ^aax, 
<Dera relct)tc fie ber (^ahcn befle, 
25er ©lumen alierfc^onfle bar. 

He tSrembe th* foreign country; ber i^rte the shepherd; hit 8er^ the Imrk ; f^wtrren to chirp, 
whir ; Me ©put the trace ; bcfeli^en to bless, make happy ; bie ^SiU the nearness, presence ; cttt« 
femeit to remove, keep away, hold off ; bie S3ertraulii!^feit familiarity ; reifen to ripen, mature ; bk 
9(ttr the field; bie 9latur the nature ; arxitfftiXtn to distribute, spend, give ; ber d^gUn^ youth, lad; 
ber (3aft the guest, yisiior ; barreid^^ ^ present, tender. ' 

22. S)ergute jt a mer a b (the good comrade) 

3d) ^att'elnen j(ameraben, 

Clnen beffern flnb'fi bu nit. 

Die trommel fd)lug jum ©trelte, i 

(£r ging an meiner (Selte, 

3n Qki^tm @d)rltt unb 5trilt 

dine j(ugel fam gefiogen, 
®tlt'd mlr ober gilt ed bit ? 
3&n l^at e8 meggeriffen, 
d^r liegt niir Dor ttn gufien, 
HIS todr'd ein Stutf bon mir. 

ftBiK mlr bie j^anb nod) xti6)tn, 
5)ertoeil Id) eben lab\ 
j(ann bir bie ^anb nid)t geben, 
©lelb' in im em'gen ithtn 
S9lein guter j(amerab I 

4 Vill<inh, 
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nit for iH^l : Ue Xroamtel the drum ; ber Sireit the battle, combat; €6ritt unb 5tritt pace and step ; 
bit Jtugel the ball, bullet; getten to be aimed at, intended for; tBegrelfeit to pull away, carry off; 
rci^en to reach, give; berweU vulgar f6r unterbeffen meanwhile; lobeit to charge, load; einig 
•ternal 

23. ©a6 (Srfennen (the recognition). 

O^in SBanberburfd), mit bem (Stah in ber ^anb, 
Stommt tpieber l!)eim au9 bem fremben 2anb. 

@ein ^aar ifl befifiubt, fein STntliij berbrnnnt, 
JBon h)cm toirb ber ©urfd) h)of)l juerfl erfannt ? 

©0 tritt er in'a @tabtd)en, burdb'« alte 3:5or, 
9m 8d)lagbaum le()nt jufl ber Sollner baDor. 

Der 3offner, ber tear il^m ein lieber greunb, 
Oft l^atte ber ©ec^er bie ©eiben bereint. 



i 
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5)od> flefi— gretinb S^Uniann erfennt i^n ti\d)l 
So ]ti)t "^at bie ^onn' ii)m Drrbrannt bad (iffi(i)t 

Unb totittv tDanbert nacb fur^em <Bru| 

S)er S3ttrfd)e, unb fd)utteit ben 8taub bom gu|. 

a)a fd)aut <iu8 bem genfler frin 8d)5l5d fromm, 
„Du blu^enbc 3ungfrau, bid f<l)6ncn ffilttfomm !' 

IDod^ fle(v--<iu(^ bag ©lagbldn crffnnt l^n nlcht, 
a)ic ®onn' ^at 30 fc^r H;m bcrbrannt bafi (Scfidjt. 

Unb todter gel^ er bit @traj* entlang. 

(Sin ^l)rdnldn b^ngt \^m an ber braunen CBang*. 

Da toanft bon bcni «lrd)ftd9 dn 8Wutterd)fn b^r, 
„®ott gru8 (Kud) !"— fo fpdd)t er unb fonfl nid)t« rae^r 

JDorf) fieb'— bad aRuttcr<^n fd>Iu{hairt boQ Sufi : 
,;SRdn eo§nl"--unb finrt an bed S3urf(i)en Sruft. 

SESie frbr an6) bie Sonne fdn ITntUl} berbrannt, 
2)a9 991 u 1 1 e r a u g ' I)at i^n bod) gldc^ erfannt. 

3. 91. 8001. 

ber flBottberiitrfi^ th« wmnderlng lad ; U^SuUn to eorer with dtuit ; 'bal Vtitlit;, (9cf!(^t face, eoun- 
tenanoe ; uthxtxaun to burn, affect by heat ; lai Ztnt, the door, gate ; Nr Sci^UtgbauiR bar ; Uffmn 
to lean, stand against ; {ufl just now ; ber QoUntt, Aoflnnm toll-gatherer ; ber Oe^er drinking cup 

gig. for SBein) ; ]»ereiiien to unite, join ; ber ®tattb the dunt ; batf Bdfil^i (deriv. from 04ia6) sweet- 
eart ; frontm pious, innocent ; Mfi^ to bloom ; oiet f^Snen SOittfomm be welcome very heartily ; 
Ue SBoRge cheek ; toonfen to totter ; ber JHr^flei0 the fooHMtth kadiag Ikom the church ; ((^Itu^gen 
to sob; bie£ttfljoy,deUght; bie Oni^ the breast, bosom. 

24. Der (Irir5ni9 (the Erl-king). 

8Ber rdtd fo f|>at burc^ 9lad)i unb SBinb ? 
€« Ifl ber Cater rait feinem «inb ; 
dx bat ben Jtnaben h)ol!)l in bem SJlrm 
Qr fa|t il^n flc^r, er ^It i^n toarm. 

„8Wdn 6o^n, toad birgft 25u fo bang Ddn ®e|l(i)t?"— 
,,®iebfl, SSater, Du ben (Srlfontg ni<i>t ? 
IDen (Srlenfonig mit itron' unb ©djtrdf ?"— 
„»ldn 6o^n, ed ifl dn Slebdftrdf. "— 

M r,Du liebed Stinb. fomni, geft' mlt mlr ! 
®ar Wne (Bpltlc W^tV id) mit Dir, 
S'tam^' bunteS3Iumen finb an bem @tranb, / 
iDlelne SWutter l^at mant^' giilbf n ®ett>anb.'' "— 

„Wlt\n ©ater, raein SJater, unb Jfirefl Du nlcjit, 
©ad Crlenf5iiig mir Idfe berfprid)t ?"— 
„(Sd nibig. bleibe rubig. radn Jtiiib ! 
3n burren SSlattem fdufelt ber ffilnb."— 
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„ M©iW. fHner «nabe, 3>a m!t mir gcyn, 
%}lnnc i6(t)tcr folUn Did) mqrtcn fc^oii ; 
ajJeine iocl)ter ful)rcn ben ndd)tllcf)cn ^ei^n, 
Unb miegen unb tanjcn unb flngen 35id) cln."— 

„3Wck ©ater, mcln ©ater, unb flef)ft 35u nlc^t bort 
(Srifonlgfi $6d)ter am buflcren Ort '<?•'— 
..^lein 8ol)n, metn SoI}n ld> fel)' ed genan ; 
(Sd fd)cliica blc alten SBelben fo grau."— ^ 

„ ,,3* liebc Did), mid) reigl Dclne fd)5nc (Reflalt, 
Unb bifl Du nid)t miUig, fo branch' Id) ®emaU." "— • 
M^tein ©ater, mein iBater, iet^t fagt er mi4) an ! 
drlfonlg f)at rair cln 2elb'« gct^an !"— 

Dem Cater graufet'd, er rcltct gcfdjwlnb, 
. Gr bait im Sirme ba(» dd)3enbe J(inb, 
(grreid)t ben ^of mit mW anb 9lot^, 
3n feinen Airmen bad jCinb toax tobt. 9ittc. 

The "SrlfSnig.^^ according to a popular tradltioa in soma parte of Germanyf ii a mythical, 
malignant being, that pursuus and kidnapi children. 

foffett to g«ix0, hold ; l^tten to hold, keep ; bergen to hide ; ionge fearful ; He Arone the crown ; be? 
emweif (tall) train ; ber 9lebe(flreif Rtreak of mi^t ; bunt variej^ated ; ber Stranb the strand, nhore ; 
gitTbcn for golben ; teife in a low tone ; burr withered ; ffiufeln to ru8tle ; »<trten to take care of, 
to wait on ; ben na(btU<^ SHeilben ^^tm to ImA the danoe by night ; ein»iegen to rock to sleep ; 
bu^er dusky, gloomy ; ber Drt place, spat, corner ; bie ®elbe the willow ; bie ®tfiaU the form ; rei« 
|en to charm, attract ; Seibej for bad Seib harm, injury ; e« graufet mir I Rhudder, feel awe ; U^m 
to groan ; errei<||en to reach, arrive at ; mit 9)lube unb 9lotb «^ith pains and difficulty. 

25. Der (Sanger (the bard). 

..©ad bor' Id) braujen *oor bem Jt^or 
SBad auf ber IBrucTe fd)aaen ? 
2ii8 ben (^efang bor unfcrm Obr 
3m Saale mleberbaUen !" 
ier i^onlg fprad)'d, ber ^age lief; 
Der ^aabt fain, ber itonig rief : 
n^d^t mir bfreln ben 5llten !" 

„®egru|et fetb mir, eble i^errn, 

®egru|t 3br, fd)one (Damen I 

jjBcld) reid)er i&immel ! @tern bel ©tern I 

SBer fennet ibre 9lamen ? 

3m Saal t)oU $rad)t unb i^erdicbfeit 

®d)iiegt, ^ugen, eud) ; ^ter ifl nid)t 3eit 

©id) flaunenb au ergo^en." 

^er ©anger brucft bie flugen eta 
Unb fc^Iug in boUen !l5nen ; 
^ie flitter fd)auten mutbig b'rein, 
Unb in ben ©d)oog bie ©ci)dnen. 

f^Hen to sound ; ber 6m( the hall, saloon ; tvieberbaSen to resound, bo repeated ; ber 9«tge th* 
pas:e ; bie ^radbt the pomp, splendor ; bte-^rlidbfett splendor, magnifloenoe ; f(!b(te$t tu^ be cIo»td ; 
fliitTaS^tn to be delighted, to amuse one's self; einbritif en to shut, oIom ; jt^tug in tooflen 2:Sneil 
atruAK i.i full tones, i. e. struck (touched) his harp so that it produced full, rich tones ; ber 9tttter 
knight ; brein for bareln in it Ln. around them ; in ben 6^99$ iato the lap i.- e. with downcast eye { 

10 
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S)fr Aonig, bfm bad Slcb flffiel, 
2icg, it)n au el^ren fiir Daft ©plcl, 
(Sine golbne jtctte rcid)en. 

„^lc golbnc ^titt gib mir nld)t, 
JDle «ctte gib ben mittern, 
IBor bercn fubnem 9ngffid)t 
<Der gclnbe ganjen f|>llttern , 
®ib fie bem itanaler, ben !Du f)a% 
tlnb ia| ibn noc^ bie golbne l^aft 
3u anbern Saflen tragen. 

S<I) tinge, mic ber ©ogel flngt, 
2)er In ben 3^figfn mobnet ; 
DaS 8ieb, bag au^ ber ileble bringt, 
3ft 2o^n, ber reid)lld) lohnet. 
2)od) barf id) bitten, bitr id) einS : 
2a gt mir ben beften S3ed)er Sl^einS 
3n purem ®olbc reicben." 

dr fet|*' l^n an, er tranf i^n au5 ; 

„ O 3:ranr DoH fiiger 2abe ! 

D »of)l bera bod)beglu(rten Sidn^, 

SBo ba6 ift f leine ®ahe ! 

Crgebt'fi 6ud) tDobl, fo benft an raicj), 

llnb banfet d^oft fo marm, aid id) 

gur biefen 3:runf Cuc^ banfe." 

ttef ordered ; el^ren to honor ; bie Aette chftin ; fu^n bold ; bie Sanne lanne, spear ; fplittem to 
BfaiTer ; ber ^oniiter the chancellor ; bie £afl the burden ; ber QwtiQ the bough, branch ; bie Stttfit 
the throat, fig. breast, heart ; anfe^ett to put to the lips ; autftrinfeit to drink all, empty ; bie 2abt 
refreshment ; tSQbt bem ^o4)begItt<ften happy the high-blessed; ergebtU enc^ »obl if you do or lar« 
well* 

26. (Slot i I be an l^re aWutter.— din S3rief. 

^aft ifl alfo ber erfte ©rief, liebe SRutter, ben Du bon mir am ber (Stabt emj)- 
fangft. 34) n)lll eft Dir nur aufrid)tig gefteben, id) b<Jbe old, red)t Did geiueint, aid 
2)u mid) berlaffen b^tteft. 3d) gemobne mid) aber jeftt fd)on niebr an bie neuen 
Umgebungen. 5lber ira tlnfange maren fie mir gan^ unertrciglld). 60 mar mir, al9 
ob auf unferem piUcn I)6rfd)en ber iQimmel ulel fd)6ner, bie Siliimen Did buften- 
btr, bie 2nft biel balfamifd)er, bie 8Renfd)cn blel freunblid)cr maren. 

8(d), ed feblt mir fo Diel auS meiner lieben alten ©enjobnbeit : bie freunblitben 
9[lad)bardfinber, bie gute alte fianne, unfer fleined nieblicbcS ®artd)en, ber treuc 
©ello, — ad), Don alien bem mar bier 9lid)t8 ju fcben. llnb aid "Du Dollenbd aucft 
fort marfl, unb id) lauter frembe ®efld)ter fab, ba marbmir gu SWutbe, aid ob id) 
etmad ftiSfed getban bdtte, fo b^rt iinb fo fcbmer lag ed mir auf bem ^er^en. 

Dod), mie gefagt, id) finbe mid) jetjt mebr in mein neucd Sebcn. 3c«t unb ®e- 
h)obn^)dt macbcn Allied ertrdglid). unb id) fange jetjt fd)on an, fdbft 8Wand)ed fd)6ncr 
unb ertrdglid)er ^u pnben, aid bei und 3u feaufe. 

^ier erbdlji 1)u bie erften ^roben meined 3eid)nend unb Sticfend *, ed finb fdnc 
aJlciflerflucfe, aber bie Scbredn fagt, fiir eine ^Infdngerin !)dtte id) ed gut genug ge- 
mad)t. ^u follft balb mebr 3U fcben befommcn. 

Sonnabenbd crmarte id) cincn I'angcn, langcn ©nef Don Dir, in mdcbem mlt 
aud) bed 5lleinfle mid)tig fein mirbj, (2d)l(fe mir bod) and meiner fldnen toibUot^f 
^feffd, (deUert unb Jtleift. Dad Ubrige lafTe id^ Dor ber ^anb bel duc^ unb merbe 
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ed f|)dter felbft einmal j^olett fBoRtefl ^n ^Tid) nod) Djon einem S3u^ trennen, 
fo fenbc mir ben Sfikmbftbedfer ©otcn ; ma$ id) in bfin S^ud)c »frflc()c, aiel)t micl) 
au|erorbentlic^ an. 

3c^ grujge Did), ben SBater nnb bie ®efd)h)i(ler l^erallc^ unb bin 

3)eitte banfbare ^Iod)tcr 61 o til be. 

Oitfrt^Hfl candid, open, fvank ; f (i^ getofil&nen to get acetwtomed ; hit Umgefcune tbe environs, com- 
pany, objecta or persons around or about one ; unertragttcf| iotolerable, insufferable ; buftenb scent- 
ing, fragrant, odorous ; batfantifc^ balmy, balsamic ; fe^ilett to fail, miss, want, be wanting ; bie ®e» 
too^Rl^eit custom, babit. manner, use ; »ottenb9 moreover, besides ; tauter nothing bu|, only ; 0. 
?Wjjt^e tuerben to feel ; bie 9>r©be trial, sample, specimen ; jei^itcn to draw j ftidtix to stitch, embroi- 
der ; 9)feffel, ®et(ert, ^cift names of German poets ; fibrig U»ft, remaining; txti ubrige the rest; uor 
ber ^ahb for the present ; ber SBanb^betfer ^te the messenger of Wandsbeck ; aufjerorbeitttid^ exceed* 
iAgly ; anjie^ to inter«st, attrad;. 

27. Die bier Sa^re^aeltcn. 

€rnfl l^atte fid) einen SJlann au6 Sd)nee gemad)t. Seljt fianb er bernnugt babei, 
jubelte laut bor greube unb rief : „^d). hjenn e6 bod) ininier $8inter bllebel," 3Der 
©ater F)6rte bieS unb fd)rieb be6 <So^ne8 SBorte in fein 3:afd)ehbud). 

Der ©inter merging, e6 fam ber griiOling. Da ging (£rn(l mit feinem SSater in 
ben ©arten, urn ju arbeiten. SllS pe eintraten, fielen bcm ^naben cine 9)hnge 
^errUd)er ©lumen in bie Slugen. Der ©drtner l)atu be6 9S(>rgnugen9 ^alber fie alle 
ge))flan5t ; ^Da^int^en, 8Selld)en, tfturifeln unb @d)neegl6d(f)eu ftanben in boUer 
hiutt)c unb berbreitetcn fiigen ©o^lgerud). Sange blieb ber uberrafd)te i^nabe bor 
ben lieblid)en 5tinberrt beO iienaefi fteben, unb ber SBater fragte: ^Si^eigt Du, mer 
biefe S3lumd)en un6 bringt ?" „$8ol)l," antmortete drnft, „ben Sena erfennt man 
an feinen S3lumen; bliebe er bod) iramer bei unS!" Slud) biefen feunfd) fd)rieb 
ber SSater fid) auf. 

3elat fara ber ©ommer. 8Jland)e grfi(f)te hjaren bon ber feifte gercifh Da ging 
drnft mit feinen Sltern unb ®ef)3iclen nad) bem nad)ften Dorfe. ^ier fefeten [it 
fid) in elne 2aube, burd) beren bid)te6 8aub bie Sonnenftral^Ien abgel^alten murben. 
SBfe berrlid) fd)merfte jelat unferem (Srnft bie frifd)e SJlild), obgleid) fie in ©efdgen 
bor ii)m flanb, bie nur auS fd)lid)tera )ti)ont berfcrtigt maren. @^dter ag er ^ir- 
fd)en unb anbereS ©ommerobjl: unb freute fid) auf bem ^eimnjege iibcr bie griinen 
(Saaien unb bie blumigen SBiefen, auf n)eld)en junge gdmmer tanaten unb mut^- 
toillige guUen i^ire ©prunge mad)ten. „S^id)t n)al)r,"* fagte ber 6ater, „aud) ber 
©ommer ifl fd)6n?" ,,^," antmortete (Srnfl, Mbag e& immer ©ommer bliebe!" 
8lud) biefen 5Bunfd) merfte fid) ber SJater, um fpdter ben ©oi)n au belef)ren. 

Die 3:age niurben fiiraer, bad 2aub bergelbte unb (Srnfl erfannte an alien biefen 
SRerfmalen ben i^erbft. Die ganae garailie brad)te jeijt einige ^age im SEeinbergc 
au. ^ S8 trar nic^t mef)r fo ^cig al8 im ©ommer, aber bie 8uft ft>ar fanft unb ber 
i&immel l)eiter. Die SBeinflode tbaren mit reifen 3:rauben be^angen, unb bie 
3meige ber S3dume bon ber Safl ber reifen grud)te niebergebeugt. Dad tear cin 
gefl fiir unfern (grnft, ber 9iid)ts lieber ag, ale Obfl. „Die fd)6ne 3eit," fagte fein 
SSater, ,,n)irb balb borbei fein ; ber ©inter ift fd)on bor ber 'Xi)hrt, um hen i&erbfl 
au bertreiben." „^d)," fagte (Srnft, "id) iboUte, ba^ er megbliebe, unb ba% ed 
immer ^erbft mdre !" 

„SSoUteft Du mirflii^?" fragte fein ©ater. „5Birflid)!'' mar beS Itnaben «[nt- 
toort. „Slbcr," fubr ber Cater fort, inbem er fein ^afdjenbud) an^ ber 3:af(fte aog» 
„fiel)e einmal, mafi I)ter gefd)ricbcn fte{)t! 8ic6 bod>!" „„(lrnfl munfc^te, bag ed 
Immer ©inter mdre!"" „Unb nun lie0 );)kv\" „„(Srnfl moUte, bag e6 immer 
grubling fein mod)te!"" ,.©ad fte!)t aber f)ier?" ,„,(irnft munfd)te^ bag eft 
immer ©ommer mdrel"" ,J5rinnerft Du Did) nod) biefer ©unfd)e?" fragte ber 

^■^IW ■»■■■-■ ■■■■■»■■■    I * M l.   — »■■■■ lll^ M .11 MP I ■■Ml »   .»,--■■■■»■ ^  II ■i**^^—— I I W^^—^^^— ^in^^ 

*) nic^t t6a^t is it not true, don't you thiok, is is, is it not f 
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Battr. „«d> |a," ontrtortetc (farnft, .,\&) toelj flc rtoDl." .Alnb h)a« tounf^tefl 
J)u eben?" „3cl) tt)unfd)te, biig mir immcr feerbfl l^dtten." „l5a« Ifl bod) fon- 
berbar," fagte bcr »atcr ; „lra SBinter miinfcbcfi !t»H. bag c« ©mter. Im grnbUngc,- 
ba| ed 8ru()iing, im (Sommer, bag ffi Saiiiracr. unb im ftcrbfle, bag rt fterbfl blei- 
ben mo^tf. ^rnfe einmal naci), mad barau(> folgt." 

rrSufoigc raeiner unuberiegten *Biuifd)c finb aUc Sal&reeadten gut," anttoortrte 
Srnfl. ,.3a tDo^l," fu()r ber «ater fort, „fa folgt baraud, bag fie aUt reld) an 
grciiben unb raannlgfattigen ®abcn finb, unb bag ber ticbe, meife ®ott «lled Die! 
beffer c!ngcri(l)tet f)<it, aiH ioir Dknfdjen e8 gefonnt Ijatten. ^atte es im borigen 
©inter, niein (5obn, bon Dir obgel^ingen, fo miirben loir feinen grueling, felnen 
©ommer unb ^erbfl gel^bt ^iben. Du bottefl bie (Srbe mit emigcni edjnee bebecTt, 
um nur 8d)littenfa^rten unb 8d)neemdnner mad)en p fonuen. SBie manc^d 
Ber^niigen t)atten mir bann entbe^ren mtifTen ! mof)i und, bag e« nid)t auf und 
anfommt, toie ed in ber SBeU fein foU; toie balb murbe fie bann f$led)ter merben!" 

28. 2)ic gej)rufte a:reue. 

35er 5talif SRutetoeful l^atte einen fremben trjt, Wamend ^onain, tpeld)en er 
toegen feiner grogen SBiffenfc^aft fei)r ei^rte. ^inige i&ofleute raacijten iljm biefea 
Mann berbac^tig unb fagten, ba berfelbe ein aiueianber fei, fo fonnc man fi^ auf 
feine $reue nid)t ganj mof^i beflaffen. 

Der StaVi^ murbe unrubig unb h)oOte il^n ^)rufen, in h)ie fern blefer KrgiboF^ti 
gegriinbet mdre. dr lieg il^n ju fid) foramen unb fa(jtc : „j&onain, i(b l)abc unter 
meinen (Imiren einen gefd^rltd)cn geinb, gegen ben id) feined flarfcn ^ui)anged 
toegen feine ©ematt gebraud)en fann. ^af)tv befei)(e id) ^ir, bag ^u ein feined 
O^ift jubereitefl, bad an bem Sobten feine Spur oan fl4) juriicf Idgt. 3d) mlU i^n 
morgen ju ®ajle laben unb mid) feiner auf biefe SBeife entlebigen." 

„|)err," antwortete ftonain mit getrofter 3uberfUI)t, „meine ©iffenfd)aft erflrerft 
fid) bto8 auf Hrpeicn, bie baS 2eben erbaiten ; anbere fann ic^ nld)t jubereiten. 
3d) babe mid) aud) nie bemubt, ed $vi lernen, meii id) giaubte, bag ber mabre )3e- 
berrfd)er ber ®tdubigen feine foK^en i^enntnif[e Don mir forbern murbe. ^ahc \tS) 
l^lerin Unred)t get^n, fo erlaubemlr, JDelnen i&of au oerlaffen, urn biefe ma ngelnbc 
tei|Tenfd)aft in einem anbern 2anbe ju eriernen.'' 

ajlutetoefui anttbortete, bied fei eine ieere (Sntfd)ulbigung ; iwer bie l^ellfaraen 
SKlttel fenne, ber ibiffe auc^ bie fd)ablld)en. dr bat, er brobete, er bfrf|)rad) ®e- 
fd)enfe. Umfonfl ; i&onain blieb bei feiner Slntmort. gnbli^ flcllte ^d) ber Saiif 
crjurnt, rief bie 8fiad)e unb befal;!, biefen tbiberfjjenfligen ®iann in'S ®efdngni| 
an fui)ren. ^aS gefd)af) ; aud) toar ein ilunbfd)after unter bem Sd)eine elntd ®e- 
fangenen au i^m gefeljt, ber if)n au&forfdKn unb bem j^aiifen bon Mem, mad gonain 
fagen toiirbe, 9lad)rid)t geben foUte. 60 untoiUlg ^onain uber eine fot^e S3e- 
j)anblung toar, fo lieg er fid) bod) mit f einem SBorte gegen ben SJUtgefangcnen 
merfen, marum ber ^alif auf i^n awrne. ftUeS, toad er ^ieriiber fagte, bejtanb ha* 
tin, baft ibm Unred)t gefd)ef)e. 

9lad) einiger 3eit lieg i^n bir StaWf mieber bor fid) bringen. 8luf einem ^ifd&c 
larg ein i&aufen ®olb. i)iamanten uub f6ftlld)er @toffe, baneben aber flanb ber 
i^enfer mit einer ®eigel in ber ^anb unb einem 8d}n?erte unter bem Slrme. „i)u 
l^afl ^dt ge^abt", fing 9)hitett?eful an, ,.X)id) 3U bebenfcn unb ta^ llnrccbt Reiner 
SBiberfbenfligfeit ein3ufef)en. 9li\n tbdl;Ie ; enttoeber nimm biefe 9ield)tbumer unb 
t^ue meinen 5Bilien, ober bereite 2)id) au einem fd)im|)flld)en 3:obc." „fterr", ant- 
tbortete ^onain, „bie '3d)anbe bcflcbt nid)t in ber Strafe, fonbern in bem SSerbre- 
d^n. 3dj fann fierben, um nid)t bie iSbre meiner ai^jf[enfd)aft unb meineS ^ian* 
bed a« befiecfen. Du bifl ^err meined gcbend ; t^ue, mad I>ir gefdUt." 

„<&el^t I)inaud", fagte ber i^alif au ben Umflebenten ; unb aid er aUein mar, 
rei4)te er bem gemiffen^aften ^onaia bie i^anb unb fprad) : ,^onain, id) bin mit 
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f^lr pfrieben ; 5>u Wfl wcin greuirb, unb id) bin ber ?Df inige. SRan l^attg inir 
Deine 3:reuc oerbdd)tlg gcmac^t ; id) mugte ^elne ef)rlid)feU J3rufen, urn gcmiS an 
toerben, ob icb mid) Doatomracn auf Did) wrlaffen fouHte. ^id)t a«r Belobnting, 
fonbern ats cin 3eid)cn raclaer grt unbfd)aft merbe id) Dlr bicfc ®eTd)enfe fcnben, 
bie Delne Jagenb nid)t bcrfuOrcn fonnten." 

(Sd fprad) ber 5ealif unb befa{)l, bad ®olb, ble dbclflctnc unb bie @toffc in §o- 
saiii'd 3Uniner ^u tragen. vammttet. 

29. a: b u n b @ (^ I a f.—tinc ^arabcl. 

3:ob unb Sd)l<if, ber ^cbedengel unb ber C^ngel bed 8d)lummerdburd)t9anbe(ten, 
bruberlid) umfd>iungen bie drbe. dd mar Slbenb. (5ie lagcrten fidj) auf clnem 
j^ugel, nid)t feme Don ben S^o^nungen ber SHenfc^en. dine mel^mutf)ige 6tiUe 
toaltete ringd umber, unb bie ^benbglocfe im fernejfc!D6rfIein Derflummte. 

StiH tinb fd)melgenb, tt)ie eS ibre SBeife ifl, faften bie beiben n)ol)ltbatlgen ®e- 
fiien*) ber 8Wcnfd)beit in traulidjer Umarmung unb fd)on nabete bie ^a^t 

2)a erbob fid) ber dngel bed @d)lummerd Don feinera bemoof'ten 2ager, unb 
flreuete mit leifer i&anb bie unfld)tbaren 8d)iummerf6rnlein. Die 8lbenbit)inbe 
trngen fie gu ben fliiien SGBobiiungen bed muben i^anbmanned. 9lun umfing ber 
fu|e Sd)laf bie IBemobner ber lanblid)en ^iitten, Don bem C^reife, ber am ^taht 
gebt. bid ju bem Sciugling in ber ©iege. Der ^ranfe bergag feine Sc^merjen, 
ber irauernbe felnen Summer, ber ^rmc feine 8orgen. ^Ue Slugen fd)lo6en fid). 

3e^t nacft boHenbetem (Sefcbdfte, legte fid) ber toobltl^dtige dngel bed <5d)lum- 
merd mieber au feinem ernfleren ©ruber bin. M©enn bie 3Jlorgenr6tbe anbrid)t", 
rief er mlt fr6blld)er U«fd)ulb, „bann J)reifet mic^ bie SKelt aid ibren greunb unb 
SSobitbdter ! O meld)e greube, ungefe^en unb beimiid) ®uted gu tf)un ! ^ie glucT- 
lid) flnb tpir unfid)tbaren S3oten bed guten ®eifled! SBie fd)on unfer flitter SSe** 
ruf!" 

©0 fbrad) ber freunbUd)c dngel bed 8d)lumraerd. Der Itobedengel fal^ If^n mlt 
flitter ffiebmutb an, unb eine H)vant, mie fie bie Unjlerbiid)en meinen, flanb In 
feinem grogen bunfcin §(ugt. .,§ld)", fbrad) er, „ba6 id) nid)t, tt)ie Du, bed fr6^- 
lid)en Danfed micb freuen fann ; mid) nennt bie SSelt ibren geinb unb greuben- 
ftorcr!" „0, mein ©ruber", ermieberte ber dngel bed Sd)lafed, „h)frb nid)t aud) 
beim dm)ad)en ber ®ute in Dir felnen greunb erfennen unb banfbar Did) fegnen? 
®inb mir nid)t ©riiber unb ©oten e ined SSaterd ?" 

So fbrad) er ; ba gidnate bad $luge bed ^obedengeld, unb ble bruberlld)en ®enlen 
ttmurmten fid) adrttld^. 

30. 3t)fej)^'d n. SBo^ltHtlgfelt. 

„ICdS), lieber feerr, um ©ottedmiflen fcftenfen <5ie mlr einen (Sulben !" fo hat boH 
5rngfl ein aebnjdbriger ilnabe in ben ©tragen bon SBien ben guten ilaifer Sofej)?), 
ben er nid)t fannte, unb ber l()m eben jet^t begcgnete. — „dlnen ©ulben?" fragtc 
3ofebb etmad benrunbert. .Mod) nie b^^e Id) gebettelt", flammelte ber Stnabt, 
unb bie beigen Jbrdnen flurgten ibm aud ben llugen, „aber meinc SJlutter ifl fler- 
bendfranf unb id) mottle einen Slrjl fud)en." 

Sofebb erfunbigte fid) bterauf nad) bem Xiamen unb ber ©ol^nung, reid^te ben 
(Buiben bar, unb ber 5^nabe flog mie ein ^feil babon. Der ^aifer elite inbeffen 
ft)gleid) nad) bem be^eic^neten §aufe, flieg eine bunfle, fd)male ^rebpe ^Inauf unb 
erblicfte nun auf elenbem 2ager eine jammernbe ^rajife, bie fid) faum nocb aufrid)- 
ten fonnle. um ibn au fragen, ob er etvoa ber Sfr^t fei. „Der bin id) !" anlmortete 
Sofepb ', er licg fid) nun bie 5tranfbeit rnib bie ganjc ®efd)ld)te ber SKlttme crad^- 

— — ^^^-^— ^— ^ 
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rcn nnb Mfttit flc mlt guter j^offmtng gu ®ott, ber fa 5ftrre^fi(fe frnbt, too man 
rt am tocnigftfn emnirtf, bcr blf (Seinen nld)t ocriaffe unb and) fur bie arme, franfe 
ffiitttoc forflcn mcrbe. I'arnad) rlj rr ein Sturfcbcn '^Jia^lcr au9 bed itnaben 
€d)rdbebii(f). Wrlfb, toic er foqte, ein Wcijebt unb rntfcrntt fid) bann mlt br n ©or* 
ten : ..gur Ictjl lebcn Sic too^l ! 3(1) j^offc. ba«, ipad W) 3()nen Mrf^rieben ^abc, 
toirb gutc ffilrfung tbun." 

SBrnige Winuten nad)ber fam brr 8obn mit freubiger ^aft jurudP unb rief f(^ 
unttr ber $bure : ,,3* bringe elnen ^fr^t ! id) brlnge einen airat !" ©ogleldl) trot 
aud) ber Hrjt berein. Die jtranfe mu|te fid) nid)t au erdaren, toie nun rait ein em 
SJlale jtoei Slerate fie in ibrem elenben itamraerlein befud)tcn, bifi ibr @obn ben 
gangen ©organg erjablte unb mon bermutbete, barber unbefannte SRann, toelc^en 
ber itnabe urn cine Unterfluftung angeflebt ^atte, 3ufa«lger ©eife ebenfaUft ein 
fini gemefen fei. 2)er jweite «rat toar nun aber neuglerig an erfabren, mer ber 
anbere getoefen fei unb toad emierfdjrieben i^abe. €r lieg fid) baber bad ©lattdjen 
Jcigen unb rt^ in bocbfier Ikberrafdjung : ^Solcbe tte^ebte f6nnen toir ubrigen 
derate ©ienfi nld)t Derfd)relben. <Diefer «rat ifl ber itaifer felbfl getoefen ! funfaig 
IDufaten bat er bier Dorlaufig aud [einer ilafTe t)erfd)rieben !" 

SSer fd)i(bert bad (Srftaunen, bie dtubrung, bie greube, ben Danf btr £^itttoe 
unb ibred @o^ned ! 3n itur^fm fleWte ber «r-}t fie toieber ber ; ber toobltbdtlgc 3o- 
febb ciber oerorbnete ein idbriicbed ®nabengebalt t)on bunbert unb funfaig ®ulben, 
unb lie| ben l^offnungdDoUen j(naben aum toacfern SRanne eraie^en. 

9lie»tt)eT. 

31. greunbfd)aft elned 25toen. 

9lid)t felten toerben im ^otoer au Xonbon 86toen ge^alten, toeld)e Seber, ber ben 
JBdrtern einige ®rofd)en gibt. feben fann. Slud) ift ed nid)t ungetoobulid), bag ein 
j^unb ober eine ^atj^c einem fold)en 'Xl)iext aur 9la^rung Don benjenigen mitgebrad)t 
toirb, toeld)e Qklb fparen tooUcn. 

Unter anberen f)atte Senianb einmal ein fd)6ned fd)toar^ed i&unbc^n auf ber 
©trage aufgefangen, toel(bed, fo toie biele bcr ibm, in bad Sebdltni| eined 86toen 
getoorfen tourbe. Dad arme fleine $^ier aitterte bei beffen tinblicr, friimmte fid), 
toarf fid) auf ben SlucTen, ftrecfte feine 3unge beraw^ wnb ^lelt fcin ^fotd)en in ber 
8tellung eined ©ittenben rmbor. Der Xorne fal^ bad $bifrd)en mit einem brufen- 
ben ^uge an, brebte ed mit ber einen 5Haue um, bann toieber mit ber anberen, be- 
rod) ed unb fd)ien begierig au fein, eine genauere ©efanntfd)aft mit ibm m niacben. 
irid bied ber ^Barter fa(), brad)te er eine groge ©d)ufTcl mit feiner eigenen ^audfofl. 
Der 25toe bielt flci) aber feme unb toeigerte fid) ^n freffen. Cr rld)tete ftetd feinc 
llugen auf ben ^unb unb lub ibn gleid)fam ein, ed au foften. dnblid), ha fid) bie 
gurd)t bed fleinen ^b^erf^ ettoad gelegt ^atte, unb feln ^ppctlt burd) ben @erud) 
ber ©bcifen ettoad getoedft tourbe, nal^erte er fid) langfam unb toagte aitternb ^\i 
freffen. Darauf fam ber 86toe fad)te ^erbel unb fing an mltaufreffcn, unb beibc 
boHenbeten freunbfd)aftlld) bad S^abl. 

©on biefem Xage an fcblogen beibe bie genauefte greunbfd)aft, fo bag ber fiunb 
fid) au(^ in bie Alauen unb unter ben 9Had)en feined furd)terlld)en ©onnerd fcblafen 
legte. ©enn man ibnen au freffen brad)te, mad)te fid) bad fleine 3:i;ier gleid) bar- 
flber l^er unb toollte fid) nod) ^unbed-^rt ailed gcrn allcin aneignen. (Sr bielt feinc 
^foten baruber, fnurrte, beflte unb fubr bem 26toen fecf in'd ®cfid)t. Diefed grog- 
mutblge 3:bicr aber tourbe uber felnen ®efcnfd)after gar nid)t bofe, |a ed riibrtc 
nid)t e^er elnen 23lffen an, aid bid ibm feln ^lebllng f^iafd)toclgenb bie Grlaubnlg 
baau gegeben ()atte. SBenn fie bribe fatt toaren, unb fid) bfr25toe bldtoeilcn ftrecfte, 
um au ru^en, fo lleg ed ber ^unb oft nid)t, lief unb fbrang um Ujn berum, bclUc 
i^n an, fratate ibn balb mit fcinen ^foten auf ben 5tobf, au;>fte ibn bel ben Dbren 
unb big ibn, toobcl bod eble 3:bier obcr Don feiner anberen Grappnbung geru{)rt au 
toerben fd)icn, aid oon ©ergnugen unb SS>o^IgefaIlen. 
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UngefS^r eln 3a^t barna<^ mnrbe bad i&unbd)en franf nnb flarb. (glnlge Zt\i 
fd^icn ber iJomc ju glauben, bag feln Sieblinn fd>Uefe. dr fu^r fort, il^n au bcrlc- 
(J)en^ ruf)rte unb bemecjte ibn mit feiner 9tafe unb fef)rte i^H mit feincr ^auc urn. 
I)a cr aber alle feine Semul)un9en, il)n ju ertDccfen, Dergebtid) fanb, gtng er in fcl- 
ncm S3ef)dltnlffe mit fd)ntilen unb unruJ)igen 8d)ritten toon elnem Snbc gum an- 
bern ; barauf ftanb er ftid unb faf) mit einem jjelfen unb traurlgen ©H(fe auf \f)n 
^crab •, alSbann erf)ob er felnen ^opf in bie ^bf)t, offnete feinen f(t)rt(flid)cn fi*a- 
djen unb.briiUte einigc 9}tlnuten jointer eiitanber auf ba9 furd)terlld)flc fort. 

9Wan berfud)te, ben tobten ^bvptr bon if?m ^Inmcg^ubringen j er belDaj^tc if)n 
aber unauf^orlld) unb moHtc il^n nld)t anrtibren laffen. X'er SSdrter bemiibtc f!d) 
barauf, if^n burd) manc^erlei ©peifen ju rel^en ; aXIein er fe^rte fid) ton alien mit 
dcfcl meg. Wlan felate einige lebenbige fiunbe in feln SSe^aitnlg, unb blefe ijerrlg 
er fogleid) in Stiicfen, lieg aber il)re ©lleber auf bem S3oben Ilegen. S3alb Wuq 
er mit felnen ^lauen in ble ©ol^len unb rig groge 8))Iitter baoon b^Tunter, bait) 
erfd)utterte er toieber bie @tangen felneS S3e(>dltrtiffe8 ; alSbann flrecTte er fid) ganj 
abgemattet uber bie lleberbleibfel felne0 ®efeUf(^fter§, jog i^n mit feinen ^foten 
an jid) unb legte ibn aij felne Srtifl. 

i)iefe ftnmme ©etriibnig marb nod^ einigemal burd) eln fur(^ern(^e8 ©ruHen 
«nterbrod)en ; unb fo trfeb er e8 bid sum fiinften 3:age, tt)o er bed 9Jlorgen8 tobt 
gefunben murbe, inbem er feinen ^opf freunbfd)aftlld) auf ben Rbtptx felneS flelnea 
greunbeS gelegt '^attt. 

32. ^a6berIoreneJ(inb. 

tin frana6fifd)er Sanbmann, 0lamen6 2efebre, mx. urn bed ©laubenS iDiffen au0 
feinem SJaterlanbe geflof)en unb h)o^nte im n6rblid)en Stmerifa, untrelt'ber blauen 
©erge. auf elnem ©runbflucfe, bad er fclbfl mit ben ©elnlgen urbar gemad)t l)atte. 
(Sr f)atte mebrere itinber, ber Siebling ber (Sltern aber trar t>a^ lungfte, eln bierid^- 
rlger 55nabe, Derif genannt. 

eine9 3:age8 mlrb Derlf bermlgt. SWan glaubt i^n bei ben 9flad)barn ; man 
fd)i(jft iiberall ^erum ; umfonfl. Die ganae ©egenb h)irb burd)fud)t ; bie 0lad)t 
bricftt eln, unb bem dngflllcben fiflufen ber C^Itern anttt^ortet 9Hld)tS, aid ber bumpfc 
SBleberbalt ober bie ©tlmmen ber t^lerc im SBalb, bie i^nen nod) nie fo furd)tbar 
geflungen f)atten. 

SBdfjrenb nun Sefebre mit alien ben Seinigen nad) bem Siebling fud)t, unb feinc 
^offnung immer tlefer flnft, fommt eln SBllber, ^emefflna, mit ©iberfeilen belaben, 
In Sefeore'd fiaufl, mo er befannt mar unb oft feine gelle abgefcftt l^atte, unb &ort 
Don elner alten 9kgerln. bie man allein ju feaufe gdaffen ^atte, ben dngfllld)en 
Corfalt unb ble SSeramelflung ber (Sltern. Sluf blefe «riad)rid)t beflel^lt 3;emefflna 
ber 9kgerln, unborauglid) in'S fiorn an flogen unb baburc^ i^rem ^errn ba^ 3^1- 
^en 3ur 9lucffe^r au g?ben, dr ma<i)t fid) an^elfd)lg, i^m feln 6inb mieber au 
fd)affen. fagte er. 

5116 nun 2efebre bad gegebene 3fid)en bernimmt, ellt er atl^emloS aurutf ; benit 
er glaubte fd)on, ha^ 5tlnb I)abe fld) mlebergefunben. „9b(l) Ift e8 nld)t ba", er- 
mleberte ber SBllbe auf feln ^aftlgeS gragen; .,aber gib mlr augenbllcTlld) bie 
8d)ul)e unb Striimbfe, ble I)eln i^lnb aulefet getragen l^at, unb id) gebe Dir mein 
SBort. bag ic^ e8 mieber finbe." 

lijefeore aogerte ; ber SBUbe aber lieg nid^t nad^, in if;n au bringen. 5118 nun bie 
<5d)nte unb Strumbfc beS ^naben i)erbelgefd)afft maren, lieg 3;emeffina fie bon 
feinem 5)unbe berled)en unb fu^rte blefen bann In elnem melten i^relfe um bod 
fiaud, mle eln Sdger, ber felnen §unb ble Spur elneS 3Bllbed fud)en Idgt. 9lo(i) 
f)att( er blefen ilreld nld)t gana uollenbet, aid ber ^unb einen ^on bon fid> g(Xb, 
aud bem feln S>err abnal)m,'bag er auf ber Sbur bed i^lnbed fel. SWlt unauf^alt- 
famer i^aft berfolgte er feinen SBeg, brang in bad DldPlc^t bed £&albed ein unb 
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ft^t nad^ Berlonf ben rtner l^lbrn Stunbe mit dnrm Mdntn 9n9bnitf boo 
grcube su fdnfin ^trrn snrutf, bag man an bcr d^ntbrtfung brt Jtinbed nid)t ^toei* 
feln burftc. Db c% abcr nod) Irbr, mar unfirttifi, unb man fann teic^t benfen, ba| 
bit 3i\t ble bid aur Hufflarung birfrr UnfTcmiAf)eU berfIo|s, fur bie armen dltern 
nod) |>finUdKr toar, aid bie borf)ergei)enbe TCngft. 

^rmeffina foigtt ieDt ban j^onbe auf bad [(t^neDfle nad|> ; bie 9nbern, fo gut fie 
fennten ; unb er fanb ben Jtnaben mitten im @^ebufd). am ^ufie eined gro|en fbau* 
med, bon Saufen unb drf^iijung erfd)oHt unb me^r einem Hobten aid einem Seben- 
bigen gieid). ^enn ba fid) bad 5tinb einmal in ben Sfialb gemagt ^otte, f^tit ed 
ben IRucfmeg bergebend gefud)t unb toav in feiner 9ng^ immer ttefer in bie iffiiib- 
ti\% gefommen. Semefflna na^m jel^t bad Jtinb auf ben 9rm unb ^og ben befum- 
merten (Sltern bamit entgegen, n>al)renb ber treue ^unb mit audgelafTener g^^eube 
neben()er ft>rang. ^ad d^tiicf ber Gttern benft fid) tpo^l S^ber, alb fie bon fern fa- 
^n, ba| ber ermattete itnabe bie 9rme nad) if)nen audflrecfte. 3^r I>anf f^attt 
fein (Snbe. 8u(^ ber i^nnb emp^ng feinen 9ntf)ell ; aber er oerfrod) fid) jiotfcben 
bie IBeine frined j^erm unb fd)ien loie befd)amt uber aUe bie ^anfbarfeit, bie man 
il)m bemied. 

®obatb bie nad)rid)t bon bem tvieber gefunbenen Ainbe in ber 9{ad)barfd)aft er- 
f(f)oa, ftromte 9Ued ^erbei, — benn Sefebre unb feine gamiiie ivar bei Sebermans 
bcli'ebt, — unb bad ^aud, fo gerdumig ed aud) mar, fonnte bod) (aum bie SDUnge 
ber Snfommenben faffen. ^ad bauerte bie gan^e 9{ad)t, unb ed mar mie ein groged 
geft ; benn Sliemanb ging unbemirtf)et meg ; unb ma^renb biefer gaujen 3cit lie| 
bie abutter bad St'inb nid^t bon bem €d)oo6e. !Der gute XBitbe aber {)atte fid) in 
eine Scfteune oerfierft — , benn bad ©erdufi fo bieler SRenfd)en unb bie tiufnierf- 
famfeit, bie man ii)m bemied« mar i^m aur 2a|t, unb ed foftete 9{u^. i^n mieber 
^croorjubringen, nad)bera fic^ ber grogte 21)c\i ber ®dfie berloren if^atte. 

ftlcrauf berfarameltc Xefeore alle bie Seinigen unb mer fonfl nod) jugegen mot, 
umarmte feinen f&oi)Ui)dter bor i^ren Kugen unb erfldrte i^n nac^ ben (^ebrdud)en 
ber ©ilben fur feinen ©ruber. „®enn t)u einfi alt bifl", feljte er !)inau, „unb 
(Deine gitge bad pud)tige SBilb nic^t roei)r eint)o(en, ^ein $irm ben ©ogcu nid)t 
me^r fbannen fann, fo fomm ftier!)er, id) mill Dir eine fiutte bauen, in ber Du 
nad) Deiner ©elfe leben fonnlt, md^renb id) fiir !I)id) forge, i&aft Du ie Urfa<tic 
3U ^l^rdnen, fo mifl id) fie trodnen, mie Du bie meinigen getrocfnet gaft. 9u(^ 
Dein getreuer i&unb foil meinc ^flege geniegen, menn er alt mirb ; id) mlC i()m 
gutter unb 9lu^e geben, menn er !£)ir nid)t mel)r folgen fann." l)ann fet^te er 
min, inbem er ben ffi^ilben bei ber ^anb na^m : M8ei)t ^ier. 9Iad)bam un^ 
greunbe, meinen ©ruber! 2)er 9lame, ben mein St\nb bidf)er fu{)rte, fojl bon 
nun an bergeffen fein. (Sd foa funftig, mie fein Cl^eim unb abetter, tlemef^na 
l^eijen." 

aUe ^nmefenben gabcn biefem neuen ©unbe Ibren ©eifaH. ©dftrenb aber 3ebet 
feinen ®efuF)len freien 2auf Uejs, fag Jemeffina ftlll unb fa^ mit ber raud)enben 
^.felfe im 9Kunbe, fiumm bor fid) F)tn, mie bie ffiilben ju t^un ))flegen, menn fie in 
iftren JBcrfammlungen fl)red)en moUen. 9?ad)bem er fid) nun ge^rig gefammclt 
^attt, befrdftlgte er nacb ber 8itte feined Sanbed ben angebotenen ©unb unb fagte : 
,Mt\n ©ruber,, id) fyiht ^id)td fur ^id) getftan, mad ^u nid)t auc^ fur mid) ge- 
it)an f)dttefl. dd mar ber ©iUe bed guten ©eified, ber uber und mad)t, bag id) aur 
re^ten 3elt in I?ein i&aud fam, urn !Dir au i^lfen. ©Ift Du gludPlid), fo bin id) ed 
oud) -, freuft iTu ^id), fb freue id) mid) nld)t meniger. ffienn <Du au unfern ^ut- 
ten fommfi, fo follft Du in feiner anbern moftnen, aid in ber meinigen ; mein geuer 
foil bad i'einige fein, 3)u follft auf meiner ©dren()aut ruf)en unb an feined llnbe- 
ren Seite fd)(afen, aid an ber Seite Reined ©ruberd 3:emeffina." 

©on biefer 3eit an ful)rte ber fleine Derif ben Waraen feined 9letterd ; unb aid 
bieier gefiorben marj begab er fid) nad) feiner SB^o^nung unb na^m eined ber 5ttn« 
btr bed ©crflbrbenea^ bod auK^) ben 9Utmen S^oefflna ftil^rte, aum ©ruber an. ®a 
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bauerte Ut\t^ Dunbni| ber Danfbarfeit nod) lan^t fort, unb oft tarn ber ittnge 

SK^Ube iiber bie blauen ^erge, urn feinen ^uber 5U bcfud)eu, ber U)n nle unbcfci)enft 
entiiel unb au(^ oon i!)m (leine ®aben eni|)flng, fo mle ein SBilber fie reld)cn fann. 

33. !£)a9 I^5l3erne S^cin. 

afuf etncm ©ergc In ber <B^ml^ toelbetc cln junger 4>irt felnc 2^tj\tn. Seine 
giote rief ben flebenfacben ^ieberbaU oud ben gelfenfliiften unb tonte munter 
burd)'d ^t)ai i)\n. 1>a fab er cinen WUnn Don ber Seite beS ©ebirgeS berauffom- 
meUralt unb mk filbermeigem ^are. Sangjam ging ber Wlann an felneni Stabe, 
benn fein eineft S3ein mar oon fiola ; er fe^te'fld) fobann nid)t fern auf eln gclfen- 
fliicf. 1)er junge ^Irt fab Ibn mitielblg an unb blicfte auf fein bolicrneo S3ein. 

,M^t mabr," fagte ber Ulte rait 2dd)eln, „Du benffl : mit fold)' eiaem »elne 
bUebe id) mobi unten im Xhaie^ ^iefe 9teife au9 bem ilb^ile mad)e id) aud) nur 
ein a)lal aUe Sabre. Died ©ein, fo mie Du eS ba fle()P» ift mir el)renbafter, aid 
8Wan(bcra feine ^mei gefunben ; bad follfj Du irijfen." „(Sbrfnl)aft, niein SJater, 
mag ed mobl fein," antmortete ber ipirt ; „bod) ic^ »ette, bic anberen fmb beq^e- 
raer. itber l^u bift gemij burfllg getoorben. ©iUfl I)u. fo gebe id) Dir einen fri- 
fd)en $runf au6 ber Quelle, bic bort au& bem gelfen riefelt." Der ilte ermlebertc : 
„i>n bifl ein guter j(nabe ; ein ^runf frifd)en ^afferd mirb mid) erquicfen. ®ebfl 
i)u unb l)oleft ibn, fo er^able id) Dir bie ®efd)ld)te oon meinem bol^ernen Seine." 
Der junge ^irt lief unb brad)te fd)nen einen frifd)en 2runf aud ber Cluelle ^urudf. 

Der ®reid l)am fid) erquicft, unb, nad)bem er fid) bequemer gefet^t b^tte, fing er 
an : ,.^ai mancber durer $ater ooll 9{arben unb oerftumnielt ift, bad follt Sbr ^ott 
unb ibnen banfen, 3br 3ungeren. 9)lutblod tourbet 3br fonfl ben J(obf b^ngen 
lajfen, ftatt ieijt an ber 6onnc frob 3u fein. groI)e 2ieber bort man oon einem 
,)Berge jum anbern fd)allen; greibeit beglucft bad gan^e 2anb; mod mir feben, S3erg 
unb %i)ai, gebort und ; freubig bauen mir unfer digentbum. unb mad mir fanu 
raeln, bad fammeln mir mit 3aud)3en fur und. !Bad ift ber Segen |ener ffiunben, 
beren ic'idicn 3l^r nod) febet." 

,,'Der ift nic^t mertb," fagte ber lunge ^irt, „eln freier SUann ju fein, ber |e ber- 
geffen fann, bag unfere Cater ed erfod)ten." 

„llnb ber ed nld)t eben fo tbun murbe, mein 8obn!" fubr ber ®reid fort. „©e{t 
ienera blutigen $age bejhige id) aUi 3abre ein Wlai biefc Ss^bijt] aber id) fbure ed, 
bad mirb mof)l bad le^te SUal fein. Con ^ier febe id) bie gan.^e Crbnung ber 
6d)lad)t, bie mir fur unfere greibeit gemonnen. Ciele taufenb 8ble|e ber geinbe 
blitjten babei, unb mobl amei l^unbert flflitter in brad)tiger Sluflung ; geberbtifc^ 
fd)manften auf ibren j^elmen, unb unter ibren ^ferben ^itterte berdrbboben. 9tnt 
menige ftunberte marjrn mir. 8(bon ein SWal mar unfer fleiner ^aufen ^ertrennt. 
SSJebflagen mar meit umber, unb ber 9imd) bed brennenben ^Jdfeld*) erfuUte bad 
$bal unb fd)lid) furd)terlid) an bem d^ebirge bin. SIber am guge bed S3erged ftanb 
ie^t unfer 4)aubtmann ; nur ffienigc ftariben bei fbm. S^od) fd)mang er bie gabne, 
bag fie raufcbte mie ein Sturmminb bor bem C^emitter. Con alien Selten ber lie- 
fen bie 3ffftreuten an, unb menu fie and) burd) bie gelnbe erfl fid) bur(bfd)lagen 
mugten. ^alb b<itte ein fleiner ^aufen urn ben ^elben fid) gefammelt, unb mir 
fd)muren, ftebe ®ott und bei, au fifgfn ober au fterben." 

i.Sn gebrdngter Sd)lad)torbnung aog ber geinb gegen und ^eran. SBir ftanben 
om gufte eincd Serged, ber und oon b^nten fd^iit^te; ein eng gefd)loffener ^aufen, 
ftanben mir ba, unburd)bringlid), mie ber binter und ftcbcnbe geld. §iber blotjlicl) 
ficlcn mir. burd) breigig $abfere toon 8d)mba oerftdrft, in bie geinbe, mie ein ©erg- 

f) jDet iflafd, He SVUimI, W.W, or OU^d, diflweot nunei fat a ibrab growing up on trees, In 
BngUah o«Ued iiiittle>toav 
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^ fall ober efn geborftentr geW I^d^ l^eninter in elncn SSafb fid) tooljt unb bbr fl^ 
ber ble ©liume ^erfjjlUtert. <Die gcinbe oor unb urn un8 ber, SRitter unb gulj- 
fned)te, in furd)terlkl)frUnorbnung, fliirUen. einanbcr felbfl, inbcin fie unfcrer tffut^ 
mld)en. So njutbctcn mir unter ben gcinben unb branqcn uber 5obte unb ©er- 
flumnieltc bomdrtd. 3cl) aucb. ^ber Im (Siemubl ftur^te ein feinbllcber filleiter mid) 
gu ^oben, unb fcin spferb gertrat mcin ©cin. (Jlner, ber neben inir fod)t, faf) e8, 
tparf mid) fcbnell auf felnc 8d)ultcrn unb licf mit mir aud bcr 8(l)iad)t. ^in from- 
nier Drbenftmann betete nldjt tuelt baDon auf elnem gelfen urn unfern ©ieg. 3^ni 
utergab er mid) gur ^^flege unb Hef in ble (B(i)ici6[)t gurucf. @ic marb getronnen. 
©Uind):r ber Unfern lag ba, fiber elnem ipaufen gelnbe auSgeftredft, tuie ein muber 
Sd)nitter auf ber ©arbe ruf)t, bic er felbfl gefd)nltten f)at. 3d) iDorb gebeilt. fiber 
meinen SHetter t)aht id) umfonfl gefud)t ; ad) ! id) trerbc ij)ra in biefem ^(btn \t>of)i 
nie banfen fonnen !'• 

Der iunge ^Irt ^atte mIt 3:i^ronen ibm guge^ort. „9ldn, ©ater," fbrad) er 
bann, ,,^[i fannfi in biefem 2eben ibm nid)t me^r banfen." ^rfiauntrief ber^ltc: 
,M\t^ SBaS fagft !Du ? SBelgt Du benn, tt»er er mar?" ^er iunge ^irt ant- 
mortetc: „8}Jld) mugte §lUe6 trugen, ober e6 tear mein Cater fdbft. Dft l^at er 
mir ble ®efd)id)te ber 8d)lad)t erjdblt unb bann gefagt: 2cbt mobi ber 8Rann nod), 
h)eld)er fo ta|)fer an melner Seite fod)t, unb ben id), i>ertt>unbet, auS ber €d)lad)t 
trug ?" „0 ®ott/' rlef ber Sllte, „ber 9leblld)e follte I)eln ©ater feln?" „(Sine' 
S^arbe ^atte er ^ler auf ber Ilnfen Iffiange," fui)r ber junge ^irt fort ; ,,ber <Sbiit- 
ter eineS S|)iege« l^tte i^n beriDunbet, t3ieUeld)t, e()e er Did) au6 ber (Sd)tad)t trug." 
Da rlef ber Slltc : , .Seine Sffiange bfutete, ba er mid) trug. C meln itinb, raeln 
©oi}n !" Der iunge §lrt fd)lo8 : „ffior ^njei 3abren ftarb er unb t)lnterlle8 mir 
blefe menlgen 3ifgfn nur ; benn er tear arm." Der 5llte umarmte U)n. „Q^ott fcl 
gebanft !" rlef er auS ; „fo fann id) feine ®o^ltf)at an Dlr ibm tt>ieber bergclten ! 
Somm, (Sobn, fomm in meine SBoOnung ; ein 51nUercr fann blefe ^kgiCn f)utcn." 

Unb fie glngcn blnunter ln'6 3:l)ai. 9ield) mar ber ^reie an gelbern unb an 
i^erben, unb einc elnglgc fd)6ne !J:od)ter wax feine @rbln. ,,5^lnb," fprad) er gu U)r, 
ber meln 2eben gerettet, mar ber ©ater biefeft 3ungllng&. itonnteft Du Ibm gut 
feln, gern gdbe icb Did) Ibm jum SBeibe." Unb mllllg gab fie bem 2ungling I'brc 
$anb. greubentJ)rdnen oergoft ber ^Ite, unb mand)ed ^ai)x lebte er nod) bergniigt 
bei felnen banfbaren jttnbern. 

Gefner* 

34. Die engnfcf)e Dogge unb bcr junge Dffiaier. 

9la6j bcr (Sd)Iad)t bon Sena, meld^c am 14. Oftober 1806 ftattgefunben batte, 
trurbe ein iunger brcuglfd)erOffi5ler mlt DlerSieltern non felner flrmce abgcfd^nitten, 
<Sle famen m^ langcm Umberlrrcn In cln Dorf unb ftlegen \)or bem ^farrbaufe, aI6 
bem anfef)nlid).(lcn ©ebdube, ah. ds mar gegen 5ibcnb unb ble iQau6t{|urc Dcr- 
fd)lo(Ten. 

„§lufgemad)t !" rlef ber junge Cfp^icr, meld)er ble fonberbarc SHelnung f)attt, 
bic ^ucbtlgfelt elnefi Solbaten offcnbare fid) burd) <Sd)tmj.'>fen unb ^toben. ober burd) 
SKipanblung ber Siurger, „aufgemad)t, ober id) i)auc ble 3;bure in 8tucfe!" 
„95?er Ijt ba?" fragte ber ^aflor. ,.Slufgemad)t, t>err! ober Id) fcblage Gud) bic 
genfter ein !" rlef ber junge ajJann nod) broI)enber. Seine S3egleitert)erfticlten fic^ 
rublg. Gin ^neci)t mad)te enblld> auf; ber ad)t5c()njdf)rlge ^lelb trat ein unb be- 
mleS auci) Im ^au^t burd) fcln grobeS Setragen, mie mcnlg er auf ben SRamen 
• clneS gebilbeten Offlglcr^ 5Inf))rud) niad)en fonnc. Den 5tn"cd)t beS ^farrcrS em- 
^)ortc blefe ®robf)elt urn fo mebr, ba feln ^err gafiftci unb licbreid) gegen Seben 
mar, me§b«ib er l^n bon ^erjcn liebte unb mlt ganger Seele an Ibm ()ing. kx be* 
fc^)lo6 baber, ben jungen Cffiglcr fiir feln iinartlgeS ©etragen cln menig gu 3ud)ti- 
gcn, unb ful)rte -biefcS auf folgcnbe Slfielfc auQ. 
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(Der^aflor, ein groger greunb t)on Ji[)unben, ^tk bon rinem bnr^reiftnben nnb 
jnm flUcglment ^urucffe^renbcn SSerbe-Cffljier einen fel)r firo^n uob fd)6ncn ^unb 
bon engUfd)er 3u<t^» fnic Dogge, gefauft 5)icfer mar frii^cr baju abgcrid)tct tt)or- 
bcn, bie angemorbencn Stcfruten, mcnn fie iiber 2anb gcbrad)t irurbcn, ju bert)ad)cn. 
Sein i^err burfte if)jn ben ^efruten nur mtt ben SJBprten ^eigen : ,, Sultan, ein 
Wcfrut!" iinb cr fonntc fld)er fcin, bag ber JRefrnt nid)t entlief. S3efonberd lleg 
ber ^unb 9liemanb au9 ber 8tube, iDenn nur bad marnenbe ^ovt: ,, Sultan, .ein 
8Uefrut!" iiber if)n aufigef|>rod)en 4Dar. SBoIlte ein fold)er, if)m anbertrauter 
aiknfd) aur 2i)UTe f)lnau6,fo aog \t)n fein Sluffeijer auerfl fanft beim SRotffd)o| au- 
rucf ; mieber^olte er ben 83erfu4), fo h)ied if)n ber i&unb fd)on ernftbafter auriicf ; 
braud)te lener ©eiralt, fo marf blefer ll^n au ©oben, trat ibm auf bie ©ruft unb 
rief burd) Ijeftlged Seilen feinen ^errn. So rau|te mand)er SRefrut liegen ober fte- 
f^tn blelben, bid ber DfPaler tarn unb l^m burd) bie SBorte: „2a6 Ijafflren!" bie 
gret()eit gab. 

Der ^aflor flanb bei ben flUeitern im ^ofe; ber treue ^cter, fo f)le8 ber ^ned)t, 
tear allein in ber Stube mtt bem jungen OfPaler, ber fid) gemdd)lld) auf baS Sofa 
iparf unb martete, bid bie ^ferbe oorgefuf)rt »aren. Sultan lag gana rubig binter 
bem Dfcn. 3)a glng ^eter au il)m, ^c'lQk, ot)nt bag ber Dfpaier e8 bemerfte, auf 
biefen i)ln, fagte gana leife: „Sultan, ein SRefrut!" unb glng bann binaue. Sul- 
tan flanb bebad)tlid) auf, flrecftc fid) einige 3Jlale unb nal)m nun gana cmfllid) fei- 
nen ^oflen bor feinem Sd)uta^inge ein. 

2)a rief einer ber Steiter bom ^ofe in'S geufler l^tnein : „Sflun, fterr Offiaier, 
toenn Sie mit mollen, fo fommen Sie!" „Sogleid)!" mar bie Slntmort beffelben. 
Diefer na^m §ut unb Stocf, ben man bamais nod) in ber |)reu6ifd)en Slrmee trug, 
unb aog feine ^anbfd)ul)e an. Sd)on legte er bie eine ^anb auf bie 2l)uvf[\ntt, 
M biotjlid) Sultan aU)ifd)en bie 2:f}ure unb ben OfPaicr fprang unb ben 2elatern 
gana unfanft aurucfmarf. Diefer erfd)raf, al6 fcige il)m ein gelnb auf ber gerfe, 
unb aog feinen Sabel ; bod) nod) ef)e biefer gana a"S ^fr Scbeibe mar, lag fd)on 
ber ]unge jj^err auf bem ©oben, Sultan flanb auf if)m unb briillte mit furd)terli- 
d)er Stimme. 

„?lber, fo mad)en Sie bod) bormartS! ©lauben Sie fid) benn fo fld)er ^ier?" 
rief mieber bej;Jileiter braugen, „So f)elft mir bod)!" dc()ate ber CfPai^r- ^fr 
^aftor f)6rte biefe Seufaer. ^ie 8fleiter fprangcn ah, traten in bie Stube unb lad!)- 
kn olle laut auf, alft fie fal^n, mie bofllc^ unb befd)ciben ber jungc Dfpa'ifr gegen 
ben ^unb mar. „5Ba9 F)aben Sie mit bem fiunbe?" fragtc (Siner. „Sld) ®ott, 
id) meig nid)t !" fprad) ber arme OfPaier, ber immer nod) unter ben Corberfugen 
bed ^unbed lag unb leic^enblag mar. 

^Der ^aflor nierftc foglei4), mad fein ^eter mieber angefangen f)atk'y cd mar 
ndmlid) nid)t bad erjle 9)Zal, bag er 3emanben biefen Streid) fpiclte; er rief bem 
^unbe au, allein bergebend ; benn awm llnglucfe berfal^ Sultan feinen Dienfl fo 
treu, bag er bon 9liemanben ®egenbefef)l annal)m, aid bon bem, ber ibm ben erften 
©efe^l gegeben tyiik. llnfer lunger CfPaier mugtc alfo liegen bleiben, bid man 
^fter ^olte, ber aud) enblicb fam unb burd) fein : „2ag bafpren" ben armen ®c- 
fangenen befreite, ber, burd) biefe ael)re gebeffert, unter bielen ^anffagungcn fe§r 
^opid) bon bem ^aftor 9(bfd)ieb na()m. 

35. Die ©lenc unb blc a:aubc. 

din 8iend)en tranf unb Pel baruber in ben ^aii), 

2)ied fab boll anitleib eine 3:aube 

Unb marf ein Sldltc^en bon ber ianbt, 

SBorauf fie fag, ibm au ; bad S31end)en fcf)mamm barnacj) 

Hub b«lf Pd) glucTlid) and bem S3ad).-— 

^en anbern Xag fag unfre Xanbt 
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Sofrlebfn toiebtr atif ber ?aiibf . 

C^ln Soger botte jct^t ba§ 9iof)r anf flf flffj)antit. 

iD2rln ieiend)cn fommt ; picf ! nid)t'e i^n in bie ^anb, 

^uff ! gei)t ber ganjc 3d)ug banebcn. 

£)ie $aub' entflltbt unb banft nun aud) ber fiirn' i^ Seben.— 

fnmm'IMd). ddU D{enfcl)cnl}ulb, bed jtleinften miQig an 

Unb benfe, bag Dir aucb ber 5tieiufte nuljen fann. 



ant^aetii* 



36. ^ie feltfamen IRenfc^en. 



(Sin SWann. ber !n ber ©elt fid) trefpld) umgefe^'ir, 

^am enblid) beini Don feiner 9teife. 

fDie greunbe llefen fd)aorenmelfe 

Unb gru|ten Ibren greunb; fo pfitqt efi aw f^^WV^ ] 

^a blej e6 oUemal : UnS freut Don gwer Seele, 

Did) ^ler 3U feben, unb nun n^a^k. 

«Ba6 marb ba nld)t eraa()lt !— fiort, fpradf) er elnfl, 35r h)l|t, 

8Blc melt Don unferer Stabt au ben ^uronen Ifl. 

€lf bunbert SJleilen blnter Ibnen 

8inb a)Unfd)en, ble mir feltfam fd)lenen : 

eie {iljen oft bid in bie m<i)t 

©elfammen feft auf einer 8teHe 

Unb benfen nld)t an ®ott unb ^5fle; 

a)a njlrb fein Jlfd) gebecft, fein SJZunb tolrb na j gemad)t ; 

(56 fonnten urn fie ber bie Donnerfeile blltaen, 

3iDel jpcer' im «anH)fe fteb'n ; foUt' aud) ber i&imrael fcfton 

aWit ^racben feinen einfaK brp^'n, 

@le blelben ungefloret fit^en, 

Denn fie finb tauh unb ftumm *, bod) lagt fid) bann unb toann 

Gin I;alb gebrod)ner iaut aud ibrem ffllunbe b^ren, 

3)er nld)t aufammenbangt unb menlg fagen fann, 

Db fie ble Siugen fd)on baruber oft Derfebren. 

fiWan fal) raid) oft erftaunt an ibrer Selte ftc^en, 

3)enn, toenn bergleld)en Ding gefd)le()t, 

®o p^tQt man I)auflg f)inaugebeti, 

Da| roan ble Seute fitaen fiebt ! 

®laubt. ©ruber ! bag ralr nle bie graSIid^cn ©eberben 

Sfud bem ©emutl^e foramen merben, 

JDle id) an Ibnen fab; SJeraroeipung, Waferei^ 

©od^afte greub' unb »nflfl babel, 

IDle med)felten in ben aiiefid)tern. 

®le fd)ienen ralr, bad fdiiror' id) (Sud), 

an SButb ben gurlen, an (Srnfl ben ft6Ilenrld)tern, 

«n angft ben a)riffetl)dtern gleid).— 

aileln, mad Ifl Ibr 3mecr? 6o fragten ^ler ble greunbe; 

»leaeid)t beforgen jle bie ©oF)lfabrt ber (Semeinbe ?— 

ad) ncln !— 80 fud)en fie ber SBeifen Stein ?— Sl^r irrt ! - 

@o moflen fie Dieneid)t bad Sirfcld SSierect finben ? 

9lein !— So bereu'n fie alte Siinbcn ? — 

SDad ifl ed ailed nid)t ! -So fiub fie gar bermirrt ? 

©enn fie nid)t reben, Ijbxtn, fii^Ccn, 

«o(& \tl)% mad t^ua jle ben^n ?— Sle f j)ielen.— 
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37. ©laUieb. 

Der @cl)nee aerrinnt, 
Der 9)iai begfnnt, 
Die Slutl)cn felmen 
8luf GJartenbiiumen, 
Unb SSooelfc^aa 
• %bnt uberaU. 

^flucft elnrn j^rao^ 
Itnb ^altet 2ani 
*luf nrunen ^uen, 
S^r fd)6nen graucn, 
SBo lunge ajlal'n 
llnd Au^lung flreu'n ! 

SBer m\i, mle balb 
IDie ©lodPe fcbaUt, 
S)a mir bed Sl^alen 
Ilnd nid)t mebr freuen ! 
f&n tvt'ii, mie balb 
J)ie ®locfe fdjattt I 

2)'rum merbet fro^ ! 

®otl tola e& fo, 

Der un« bieS 2eben 

3ur 8ufl gegeben I 

(Seniegt bie 3eit. 

a)le ®ott Derlel^t I ^^j^, 

38. dfnfe^r. (the Inn). 

iBe! flncm SBirtbe, totinbermirb, 
a5a mar id) iungjt ^u ®afle ; 
din golbner a^jfeC mar fcin e<l)llb 
Slri elnem langen Slfle. 

ie mar ber gute trj)feibamn, 
S5el bem id) eingefel)ret ; 
Mit fujjer «ofl unb frifd)cm ®(j)aum 
$at er micf) mo()l genaf)ret. 

Sd famen in fein gruned ^auh 
©ienei(t)tbefd)mingte ©dfle; 
®ie fprangen fret unb f)klttn ®(^maul 
Unb fangen auf bad ^efle. 

3* fanb elu ^ttt ju fu|er «ul^ 
Unf meld)en, grunen 9}hitten : 
2)er ®irt^, er berfte felbft mid) ^u 
m\t feinera fii^en 8d)atten. 

Kun fragt' id) na* ber ©d)ulblgrelt, 

JDa fd)utteit' er ben ffiiMel. 

®efegnet fei er alle 3elt 

$Bon ber SBurjel bid aum®l))fell tt^rutti 
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-i^. ©aft Ceil(^ett. 

(Sin (BeUdjen auf \>cr ©left ftanb 
®ebucrt in fid) unb unbefannt 
(£8 mar tin (jcr.iig'd ©elld)cn. 
Da tarn eine jungc 8d)dferln 
S9tit leid)tem unb munterm Sinn 
Dal^r, balder, 
Die tBiefe I^er, unb fang. 

9(6 1 benft bad 9^t\{^tn, tvdr' id) nnr 
Die fd)onfte J6lume ber 9}atur, 
Kd) nur ein fieined iEBei(d)rn, 
S3id mid) bad 2iebd)en abge^flucft 
Unb an bem l^ufen matt gebrtidt 1 
Sid) nur, ad) nur 
(Sin S}ierteiflunbd)en lang t 

STd) I aber ad) I bad anabd)tn fam 

tlnb nid)t in ^d)t bad S3cild)en na(;m, 

(Srtrat bad arme Seitd)en. 

(Sd fanf unb jlarb unb freut' fid) noc^ : 

Unb flerb' id) benn, fo fterb' id) bod) ^ 

Durd) fie, burd) fie, 

3u l^ren gugen bo(6. Obitu. 

40. Diebrei 8d)mdne. (SineSage. 

©ei ffiirat>fen am Sledfar gibt cd elnen fleinen See auf einem ©erge, toobon fol- 
genbe Sage eradblt mirb : 

(Sin itnabe fafe einmal am Ufer biefed Seed unb f^ielte mit ©iumen. (Sr toar 
gana aUein Oft l^atte er fd)on auf bad SBaffer ^ingefd)aut unb fid) einen Ral^n 
gert)uufd)t, mit bem er auf berglatten Dberfl(id)e um6erfd)iffen fSnne; aber nur ein 
JBrett lag neben i^ra, mad er aHenfaUd gum Sd)»imraen gebraud)en fonnte, fonfl 
8llid)td. *' 

3et5t blidfte er miebcr bin, unb flel&el ba hwren auf einmdl brei fd)neeh)eigc 
Sd)mdne auf bem See. SJlit ftoJaer SJliene fegelten fie i)in unb ber unb enblld) auf 
ben itnaben 3U. Der ^mbt mar gana entaucft uber if)ren Sinbiitf. (Sr fud)te aUt 
JBrobfrumen aud ber $afd)e l^erbor unb futterte fie. Sie fd)ieuen ibm fo aa^m, fie 
faben ii;n fo freunblid) an unb famen fo t\(i)t an'd Ufer, baft er meinte, fie bafd)en 
3u fonnen. tlber immer h)id)en fie aud, menn er fid) and) nod) fo tief au ibnen bin 
beugte, unb bie junge Va|3|)el, bie er umfagte, noc^ fo tief ^inab bog, um rcd)t meit 
au reid)en. 3e a^ibnier fie il^m fd)ienen, unb ie menlger er i^rer ^abl^aft merben 
fonnte, befto f)h\)n ftieg fein SSunfd), einen menlgflend au bcfllaen. (Sr ergriff baber 
bad S3rett neben fid), lieg ed bom Ufer ^inab, magte fid) barauf, unb ed trug if)u. 
greublg ein 3ud)^ei 1 rufenb, jTieg er bom Ufer ab, gebraud)te bie ftdnbe aid fiHuber 
unb trieb fid) fo bormdrtd. 

Die SAmdne maren immer bor il^m. aber er erreic^te fie nimmer. 3eW tt>ar er 
mitten auf bem See. ^a iiberflel if)n eine 5lncjft unbaJMttigfeit, unb er mugte bie 
Krme flnfen laffen unb ru()en. ©o er l)infal), mar eine groge aSafferp[dd)e um ir)n 
I)er, unb er a»tterte bor 8urd)t, mie er an bad Ufer fommen folte. Snbcffen batten 
pd) bie Scbmdne ura ibn berfammelt, aid mollten fie i^n berubigen. ^a bergafi 
ber 5tnabe bie ®efai)r, fu^r ^aflig mit ber ^anb nad) bem fd)6nften, aber a^ 1 bad 
unfl(i)ere gal^a^ag f4)tug um. unb er fanf ^inab in bie blaue %intf). 
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9W er auS bcr crflcti ©ctaubmig erttacfttc, fa^ cr fid) ouf clnem Slu^bcttc in 
clnem ^rdc^tigen ©djIoJTe, unb Dor if)m flanbcn brel n)nnberfd)one Sungfraucn. 
„SBic fommfl l^u I)ier!)cr?" fragtc bic eine mlt l^olber ajliene unb crgrlff feinc 
^anb. „3ci) h)e.ij| e9 fclbfl nid)!," antmortete er, „n?ie mir gcfd)e()en ift ; aber ic^ 
tDoUte brci toeige Sc^mdne auf eincm 2:eid)e f)afd)en unb pel babci in'd SBaffer." 
„2Bi«fl Du bei unS bleibcn?" fj)rad) eine ber Sungfrouen meitcr, ,.[0 foUfl Du un* 
tolKfommcn fein. SBiffe aber, bag, menn Du erft brei $age ()ier bertreilft, 2)u bnnn 
nie micber in^einc ^elmat^ jurucffe^^ren fannfl ; benn ^u toiirbefl 2)id) nld)t tpleber 
an bic oberc Suft. gemobnen fonnen unb flerben muffen." ^ie 8reunblid)feit ber 
6d)iDeflern flogte bera 5lnaben S^trauen ein. ®cin finblid^eS ©emiitb f)attt fcin 
ftrg, unb balb fjjrang cr Don feinem 2ager auf unb rief fr6f)lid): „^a, id) bleibe bcl 
dud)!" 

9lun fubrten il^n bic ^olben in il^rem grogen geenbalajle umber. Sic geigten 
i^m bie gJrad)t unb bic @d)6nr;citen, mlt benen ein ®emad) immer reid)er aid bad 
qnbere gefd)mucft mar, unb ber Stmfx, ber in ber ^iirftigfeit eraborgen}ad)fen, 
fonnte fid) nid)t fatt genug fe()en on aW ben ^erlid)feiten. 3)a« pimmerte, bad 
glftnate I 2)a gab'd ^erlen, fb grog, wie tt»elfd)e 9luffe, Diamanten trie ^ii^nereier. 
a!)ad (Solb lag in langen ©tangen nmf)CY, unb rait Silberblatten toaren aOc 
SBdnbe, aUe gugbobeji getdfelt. 3n ben ®drten n)ud)fen grud)te, fo fofliid), ale 
cr nod) nie gefef)en : ittpfel, mic ein 5tinberfo|)f, ^flaumen, rt)ie ein 8traugenei, SJir- 
fd)en, trie cine Sidarbfugjel, ^rauben, mie fie einfl 3ofua trug, unb bergleid)ea 
mcbr, Sined rait ben fd)onften garben gefd)raucft. i)er ^nabe batte oft bora ^ara- 
biefc gelelen. „ DaS," fagte er „ ifl'd gemig, I)ier gefdat rair'd !" 

SBod)en unb 9)bnate berfc^manben ibni, unb er gemaftrte cS nicftt, benn immer 
neuc QJcgcnftdnbc reiaten feinc §lufmerffamfeit unb befd)dftigten feinc @innc. 
©efonberd oft ^ielt er fid) unter ben rait grud)ten ^)rangenbcn ©dumen auf unb 
ncfd)te. 35er ^eimatfe gebad)tc er gar nid)t. 

Gnblid) aber, e9 mod)tc tt>oi)i ein 3a^r bcrfloffen fein, ha crgriff ibn auf iinraal 
cine unmiberfler)ltd)e @ef)nfud)t nad) feinem ^orfc^en. 9l\d)t^ gepel if)m, 9iidbtd 
fd)mccrte ibm meftr. Slber eingebenf ber SSorte, bag er Don bier nie mlcbcr auriicf- 
fel)ren fonne. berbarg er ben ge^eiracn Summer in feinem Snnern, unb nur menn 
bad bicfc ®ebufd) ber ®drten ibn umgab,bann meinte cr bitterlid).. 8af)fn if;n bic 
brci ®d)n)eftern, fo amang er fid) freunblifl) ju fein ; aber bie ©puren bed Summcrd 
auf feinem ®efld)te, bic bleid)en SBangen, bic rot()getoeintcn Slugen, bie fonnte cr 
nid)t Dcrbcrgen. unb flc berrietl)en enblid) ben ©trelt in feinem 3nnern. Sutrau- 
lid) fragten fie i^n oft, mad ibm feblc, aber er berfd)micg immer ben ma^ren ®runb 
unb fu4)tc bur4) allerlei iintfd)ulbigungcn unb SBorgeben bon j(rdnflic^feit fie au 
tdufcben. 

Sinfl lag er beim Untergangc ber Sonne auf meid)em 8flafen an cinem SSad)^ bin- 
geflrecft. 2)ic gonjc ^atnx um H)n i)tt wax fo reiacnb, fo iibpig, fo fd)melgerifd). 
ailed lub a"r greubc unb aum ®enug ein. 8Sof)lgerud)e erquicften bie 2uft. 3br 
5lbcnblicb fangen bie SSogel, unb auf ber SBiefe bor ibm fct)dferte im bunten @e» 
raifd) ein i&duflein fr6blid)er Slrbciter. !Da trat bad S3ilb feiner ^eimatf), fcine& 
lieben ^6rfd)end, ber i^rcid feiner ®ef|)lelen, feinc SKutter, mie flc um ibn meinte, 
lebbaft bor feinc Seele ; laut fd)lud)3tc bcr gutc itnabe auf unb meinte bitterlid). 
?>ad ®cful)l feiner unglueriid)en i^agc bei alP ber giillc bon 8Reid)tbum unb 
llberflug. bon ©eniiffcn jeber ©attung, mar nie fo lebbaft in ihm rege gemorben. 
fiWit bciben i&dnben Dcrbulltc er fein t?ingerid)t unb barg ed im f)oben ©rafe. SHeic^- 
li(i)t ^l)rdnen befeucbteten bie 6rbc unter ibm, unb iant jammerte unb meinte er. 

3n biefem Suftanbe ber b6d)flen Slbfbannuiig unb Sfteiabarfeit borte er feinen Xia- 
men ncnnen. (Sr fu^r auf, unb ficl)c! ba flanb bor il)m ein alted, bucfliged SScib, 
I)dglid) unb mibrlfj. ©raun unb in tiefe gatten gelegt mar il^r ©epc^t, triefenb 
ibrc Slugen, unb an cinem birfen Stabc biclt flc il)ren morfd)en iinb bertrocfucten 
Stbrptx aufrcc^t. 9lit ))Qtte bcr j^nabe cine fo f(li>cugl(4)c a)ienfd)engeftaU gefc^n. 
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Stalt fiberltcf e9 i^. dr tvoOte urn ^ilfe f^rrien, rr toofltc fortiatttrn abtr er 
fonnte nld)t „^a^ n>IUfl Dii?" fra^te ex rnfcUd) mlt ^ittcrnter Stlnime. ,,^\ 
\)\, I)i!" nnnf'tf taft 5d)cufal ; „tPfnn ^u. licbcr 3«nflf, mit mir flcben iplUfl fn 
iviU td) ^i()) aud) in Drine ^ciinatb jurudbrinsm." .,gort. 1^u Ungcbcucr !" rrmie- 
brrte brr Jtnabe DoU 3ngrimm, .Jort! ^{iminrr ucrlaffr id) mrtne SBobltbatnrinnen 
obnc ibrrn ilMIIrn, unb liebtr mill id) flerben unb meine ^rimatf) nir toirber fcbcn, 
ai^ Dir baBlid)cm 0kfd)o|)fr folgcn." 

Staum tyittt er bie letstcn SBorte atid^cfprocben, fo grrfIo| bit b^filicbe gigiir in 
9Iebr(, unb bor ibm flanbcn bie brei S^mcffcrn. iBor C^rflaunen fonn.'r er frin 
SBort bcruorbrlngtn. t^a f))rad) bie Cine ber Sd)treflern : „Sl^eil 3)u fo reblid) 
grqen und benfft, fo foO I)ir ^ein gebeimer S&unftbgemabrtfcin: IDu fottfl au ben 
^einigen 5uru(ffei)ren. " X)a tvugte ber Jtnabe n\d)t, tpad er bor ^rcube unb 
fDanfbarfeit ermiebem foKte. (Sr meinte, ba| er geben burfte; er meinte, ba^ er 
feine Sfiobltbaterinnen berlaffen folite. dr moIUr gem fort unb tDottte bod) nun 
aud) gem bleiben. dr fonnte nid)t0, aid tbeincn. Unrublg trdl^te er fl(^ auf 
feinem imager umber unb erft f)>at in btr 9{ad)t fd)tief er rin. 

Kid er am iDlorgen em>ad)te, lag er am lifer bed tboblbefannten ^eed. Med 
berfammelte fid) um ibn b^r, borte mit meit geoffnetem ^unbe 5u, toad ber jtnabe 
eraclbUe; aber Wiemanb glaubte Ibra ein ifiort. — 9la(i) ber erftcn greube, felnc 
i^eimatb h»icbcr gefebcn ju baben. fanb fid) trieber eine letfe 8rbnfud)t nud) bem 
ttnbefannten 2anbe ein. 6ie n)U(bd mit lebem ^age. llmfonft iirf er oft /)um (Bee; 
bie 8d))bdne erfd)ienen nid)t tbieber. dr meinte bon nenem, er barmte fid) ab, nir- 
genbd fanb er Wube. Smraer feufjte er nad) ienen parabiffifd)en ©eplbcn unb im- 
mer bergebend. 1>a bleid)ten feine ^angen ab, langfam fd)lld) er nod) um ben 8ee, 
feljte fid) ermattet an bad lifer, entfd)tummerte. unb nie ermatbte er tbieber 

Bennett. 

41. ffiolbemar an ©lebert^.al.— din ©rief. 

Siebfter Birbertbal, id) mad)e mir bittere SSortburfe baruber, ba| id) beinabe brei 
SBocben !Did) obne l^riefe bon mir lalfen fonnte. Slltbina unb i^nriette l)abcn 
mid) genug ermabnt; mein eigened i^er^j nod) mebr — aber id) fonnte nid)t ! dine 
SRenge S31atter mid id) Dir aeigen an ^1% kborauf febr beutlid) ju lefm ift 9)2 o« 
nat unb Hag ; aucb etlid)e mit einer balbcn 3cile mirflid)en IBriefd ; — etlicbe fogar 
mit einer ganjen 3cile; — mit gmeien, mit breien.— 31ber bann tooUte edfur bie XBelt 
nid)t h)eiter ! 

3d) begreife n\6)t mebr tbie id) ed ebemald anfing, ba| icb an Seute, bie mir bad 
gar nid)t maren, road !Du mir bift, fo lange ©riefe fd)reibm mod)te. Dcr b^lben 
©clt bin id) Kntmorten fd)ulbig. 2d) iberbe erinncrt, gcplagt, a«ni fflJitlciben ge- 
reiat, — tbeig mir nid)t ju bfiffn, unb merbe bofe. 8)lir baud)t, ed mugte mcin 
gelnb fein, ber mir aumutbett, meine dm))finbungen bid auf ben 05rab berunter au 
bringen, in Jbeld)em fie fid) fd)reiben laffcn. Die eblc unmieberbringlicbe 3c\t auf 
biefe SBeife an berlieren! 3d) foil aufboren in leben, barait ein Knbercr \u lefcn 
babe I 3ni ganaen drnft, menn id) mir fo einen tbeuren greunb benfe, ber bad 
tbill, unb rait aartlid) berbrleglicbem ®efid)t ba flfc^t unb aibifcben ben 3^bnen mur- 
melt, tbeil id) bad nid)t mill: — id) fann b^imifcb gegen ibn merben, bom 8tu()( 
auffbringen unb ibn nid)t mebr anfebcn mogcn. 

^reilid) foramen b^rnad) bernunftigere Slugenblicfe, tborin id) fublc» bag id) lln- 
red)t babe ; bag id) ftrdflid) bin ; mo id) gegen mein ©emiffen nicbt auffommcn 
fann ; — unb bad ifl eben mcin Ungludf. 

Kber nun mad fott bied KlTed bier ? S3icUeid)t eine dntfcbulbigung gegen Did; ? 
3a, menn man einmal fo tief im llnred)t filat, bann rebe fid) einer beraud I 

2leber, id) babe eben Deine amei leljtcn Sirlefe aur feanb genonimcn unb fie mieber 
burc^elefen. WHix murbe bocb gana bange um'd j^era babei, unb id) banfte®ott». 
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hai h)eni|f)1!en9 9(mina tinb ^enrirtte an !t)eine ^rait grfd)rieben bntten, unb letjiere 
fine jiemiid) ian(je Gpiflcl aud)im ^id). — T)u fcnnft mid)-, T^ii fiil)lft melHe 8<»{ie: 
alfo Dciiclf) ! Sleiii — uid)t u e r 5 e i I) c n, SMcbcrti}al ; b a n f e n foUjl Xn bcra 
iQimmcl ber mid) fo Qlticfiid) mad)te, bag id) Dir'd ntd)t fanrn fonnt^ unb ^id) 
Dcrfciumte! 3d) mii id)tann bao Don Dcincni cblcn, brubcrlid)en S^cr^cn forbcrn: 
unb bicd Su^^^uen — i^ieberl ifl cd nid)t mef;r mert^, ale taufenb Britfe, unb fo^t 
edntd)tSlUed? 

Sdt gcflern bin id) I)ler ganj atlein, Die beiben Janten mit Sllhjinen unb 
^cnricttcn finb nad) Sd)eUcnburg, fommen abcr bicfen 5lbenb jurucf. 66 n?ar rair 
gar nid)t aumiber, auf bicfe fur^e ^cii in (Sinfamfcit tocrfel^t au tt>erben ; Id) habt 
5crrlicf)e ©tunbcn 3unebrad)t. 9lod) tear id) md)t ein 9)Ml ju einem fold)en aUeinl- 
gen gan5 ftiUen $(nfd)auen meincr ®iu(ffcltgff it gcforomcn ; f)atit mid)ebenaud) 
nic^t barnacb gefebnt ; abcr niir gefcbal; unauMprcd)lid) mo{)(; ba id) nun Don un^ 
gefabr baau gelaugte. — j^5nnte id)Dir in etma nur bebeuten,mie mir mar, unb mie 

42. ^a8 Si^uftf^ucf au 9lubolflabt im 3a^r 1547. 

(Sine beutfc^ ^m\t aud einem ^aufe, bad fd)on e^ebem bur^) ^elbenmut^ ge- 
glanat unb bem bcutfd)fn 9teid) eincn Sfaifer gcgebcn bat, mar ed, bie ben furcbter- 
Ud)en ^eraog oon ^Iba burd) i(>r entfd)lojfened ^tragen beina^e aum ^'ittnn ge« 
brad)t bdtte. 

^16 Saifcr Stavl V. im 3abrc 1547 nad) ber ed)lad)t bei SHublberg auf feinera 
3uge nad) granfen nnb Sdjmaben aud) burd) ^buringcn fam, mirfte bie Dermittmetc 
©riifin Don 3d)maraburg, einc gcborcnegurflin toon ftenneberg, cinen (Saubegarbe- 
SBricf (leUer of protection) bei ibm and, bag ibre Unterti)anen Don ber burd)- 
aiebenben f|)aniid)cn Sirmec il\&)i^ ^n leibcn t)abcn foUten. I>agcgen ocrbanb flc 
fid), S3rob. ©ier unb anbcrc 2eben9mittel gegen billlge ©eaa.bUing au6 9lubolftabt 
an bie (5aaUS3rucfe fd)affen au lajfen, urn bie fpauifd)en ^rubpen, bie bort uberfeljen 
murben, au Dcrforgen. Dod) nebraud)te fie babei bie SJorjld)t. bie ©riicfe, n?cld)e 
bld)t bei ber Stobt mar, in berG5efd)tt)inbigfeit abbred)en unb in emer grogeren Gnt- 
fernung uber bad $Baf[er fcblagen au laffcn, bamit bie aUaugroge 92abe ber ^tabt 
l^re raubluftigen ®dfte nid)t in lCerfud)ung fui)rte. 3ugleid) murbe beo Ginmob- 
nern ader Ortfd)aften, burd) meld)e ber 3ug ging, oergonnt, i^re bcflen ^abfeligfei- 
ten auf bad Wubolftdbtcr 8d)lofi au flu(bten. 

aJtittlermeile ndberte fid) ber fbanifd)e (Seneral, bom i&eraog ijjeinrid) bon ©roun- 
fd)melg unb bejfen Sobnen begleitet, ber Stabt unb bat fid) burd) etnen ©oten, ben 
er Doranfd)icfte, bei ber ®rdfin oon Sd)n5araburg auf ein 9)^orgenbrob au Cftafte. 
Cine fo befd)eibene ©itte, an ber ©bitje eineS itriegftbcfffd getban, fonnte nid)t 
»obl abgefd)lagen meroen. Wian miirbe geben, maS bad i&auS bfrm6d)te, roar bie 
Vntroort, feine (S^ceflena mod)te fommen unb oorlieb nebmen. 3ugleid) unterlie| 
man nid)t, ber Sauoegorb nod) einmal au gebenfcn unb bem fpanifcben ®eneral bie 
geroijTenbafte Beobad)tung berfclben an'0 ^era Icgcn. 

(Sin freunblid)er (SmDfanq nnh cine gutbcfe^te 5afel ermarteten ben i&eraog ouf 
bem @(l)lo[fe. C&r mug gefle^en, bag bie tburingifd)en J>amen cine febr gute ^ficbe 
fubren unb auf bie (Sbre bed («5aflrcd)ts b^ltcn SRod) I)at man fid) faum nleberge- 
frljt, aid ein (Sllbote bie (Srdfin aud bem Saal ruft. (Sd roirb \l)v gemelbet, bag 
in elnigen Dorfern unterroegd bie f|)anifd)fn Solbaten ®eh)alt gebraud)t unb. ben 
ftauern bad Cieb meggetricbcn batten. iJatbarina roar eine SWuttcr Ibred Coifed ; 
t»ad bem drmften i^rer Untcrt^anen roiberfuf;r, roar Ibr fetbfl augeflogen. 

iStafftn taffen to iend, order ; u6er hat SQaffer ft^kgot to lay acTOflu the water ; 

1l^ auf ein S^orgenbrob ^u (Daft bitten to iovite himself to breakfast ', Mrlieb nt^mett to be iodnlgeat; 

«n^ I «er) (eaen to urge ; 

fki ititc^e ftt^ren to keep a kitchen ; ^(tcn auf to maiBtaln ; 
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tfnfS 4nf erfte fiber Mcfe ©6rtbrfid)lgfe!t cntrfiflet, bod) Don Ibrer ©ciflrtgegrn- 
toart nld)t oerlaffe n, bcprljlt fie If^rer gan^cn ^iencrfd)aft fid) in aller @efd}minbigfcil 
tinb @tiUe 311 bcmaffncn uu&bie 8cI)lo6i)forten moijl ^u Dcrrlrgeln; fie fclbfl begibt 
fid) miebcr nad) bem Saale, mo bie gurflen nod) beim $ifd)e filjcn. ^ler ftagt flc 
ibnen in ben bcmegiid)flen ^u^briicTen, ttya^ \f)v eben binterbro^t worben, unb mie 
fd)Ied)t man baft gegebene taifermort gebaiten. fflkn ertDiebert ibr mit ^acben, baj 
biefi nun clnnuil 5trlcg6gcbraud) fei, unb bag bei elnem 3)urd)marfd) Don Solbaten 
bergleicbcn fleijie UnfciUe nid)t su berbuten n>aren. „^a8 moUen tt)ir bod) fc!)en," 
ontnjortcte fie aufgebrad),t. ^SRelnen armen Untertl)anen mug bad i()rige mleber 
h>erben, obcr, bei ®ott !" — inbem fie brobcnb if}xt Stimme anflrengte, — „gurfleii- 
biut fiirCd)fenblut!" 

aWit biefer bunbigen Grfldrung beriieg fie baft 3irtimer, baft in menigen 5(ugenbii(fett 
bon SSemaffneten erfuHt mar, bie pd) baft 8d)mert in ber ^anb, bod) niit i>ielet 
€f)rerbtetigfeit, binter bie @tul)le ber gurfien bflonjten ttnb bob grubfludf bebienteti. 
S5eira (Sintritt biefer fampflufligen 8d)aar berdnberte ber i^erjog Sllba bie garbc ; 
|lunim unb betreten fab man einanber an. 8lbgefd)nitten bon ber Slrmee, bon eincr 
ttberlegenen, b^n^f^f^^n SRenge umgeben, mad biteb ii)m ubrig, aift fid) in ®ebulb 
3u faffcn unb, auf meld)e ^cbingung eft aud) fei, bie beleibigte 2)ame ^u berfobnen. 

4»einrid) bon S3raunfd)meig fafete fid) juerfl unb brad) in ein lauteft ©eldcbter 
ouft. €r ergriff ben berniinftigen Sfuftmcg, ben ganjen ffiorgang in'ft 2dd)erlrd)e jto 
jieben, unb bielt ber ©rdfin eine l^obrebe fiber ibre lanbe6mutterUd)e Sorgfalt unb 
ben entfd)Ioftcnen Wlntf), ben fie bemiefen. (£r hat fie, ficb rul)ig au ber^alten, unb 
nabm eft auf fid), ben i&erjog bon ^Iba 3U 5((Iem, maft biltig fei, ju bermogen. Ilii(| 
brad)te er eft bei bem Seljteren mirflid) babin, bag er auf ber Stelle einen S3efeb( an 
bie tlrmee auftfertigte, baft geraubte SSieb ben ^tgentbumern obne Serjug mieber 
Ottft«iliefern. ©obalb bie ©rdfin ber 3urucfgabe gemig mar, bebanfte fie fi(^ an\^^ 
®d)onfle bei ibren ©dften. bie fei)r l^oflid) bon \\)t abfd)leb Tial)men. 

Cfjne ^mi^ei mar eft biefe ©egeben^eit, bie ber ®rdfin ^atbarine bon ©(bmarj- 
burg ben SSeinamen ber ^elbenmut^igen ermorben bat. 

© <% i (I e r (History of the thirty years' wwr.) 

tulcbcr tDcrben to be returaed ; 

fl(^ in ©ffculb faffnt to have patience ; 

iit^^ £&4)crtt(^e sie^ot to torn into mirth. 

43. <Die 9leu|al^rftnad)t elneft UnglfidfCicben. 

(Sin alter SWenfd) flanb in ber 9iieuiol&rftnad)t am genfter unb fd)auetc mit bem 
S3licf einer langen ffierjmeiflung auf jum unbemegli^en, emig blubenben ^imrael 
unb berab auf bie ftille, reine, meifee (Srbe, morauf je^t S^iemanb fo freuben-unb 
fd)laf-loS mar, alft er. ^enn fein ©rab flanb nai)c an ibm, eft mar bloft bora 
8d)nee beft ^Iterft, nid)t bom ®run ber 3ugenD berberft, unb er bracbte 9ild)tft mit 
auft bem gan^en reld)en iieben, 9Jid)tft mit, alft ^rrtbiimcr, @unben unb ^ranfbeit, 
einen ber^eerten 5torper, eine berobete ^eele, bie S3rufl boU ®ift unb ein filter tw^ 
«eue. 

©eine fd)6nen 3ugfnbtage manbten fid) b««te alft (^efbenfler urn unb ^ogen Ibii 
mieber Dor ben ^eUen SDlorgen bin# ^0 ibn fein SSater juerfl auf ben 8d)eibemeg be§ 
gebenft gefleilt, ier rcd)tft auf ber ©onncnbabn berSugenb in. ein meiteft rn!)igc0 
ganb boU !^id)t unb €rnten unb boH (Sngel bringt. unbmelcber linfft in bie Wl<xul» 
murfftbiJgfi fcfft ^aflerft binabaiei)t, in cint fd)mar3e ^6f)Ie boll b^rMiitertrobfeaben 
®ifteft, boll jlelenber <Sd)langen unb ffnflerer, fcbmiiler X>dm|>fe, 

8ld), bie Sd)langen I^iugen urn feineS3ruft, unb bie ®ifttroj)fen auf feiner 3unge, 
unb er mugte nun, mo er mar. ©innloft unb mit unauftfpred)li(bem ®rame rief er 
gum ;&imniel ^inauf : „®ib 4nir bie Sugenb mieber 1 D SJater, jlefle micb auf bea 
^(beibemeg mieber, bdmit id) anberft m«i)tc 1" 
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9kT fttn IBater ttttb fdne Sud^nb maren (aa$|l bal^in. dr fa^SrrXic^ter auf 
®uttH)fen tan^cn unb auf bcm ©ottedadfer erlefd)en. unb er fagte : „c0 jinb nicinc 
t()ori(^tcn $age." Sr faf) eincn ©tern avi^ beni ^immti fUc()en unb im gaUc 
fdjhnraern unb auf btr ^rbe aerrinnen; „ba6 bin id)," fagte fcin blutenbe^ ^erj, 
un^ bic <Sc^lannen3df)ne ber 9teue gruben barhi in ti^n SBunben mciter. ^ie lo- 
btrnbc ^()antafle ^eigte il^m fd)leid)enbe 9'lad)tmanblfr auf ben T)dd)ern, unb bie 
iBlnbrniiftle ^ob ibrc ^rme bro^nb 3um 3frfd)iagcn auf, unb cine im lecren lobten'- 
l^aufe auriicfgebliebene SarDc nabm aUmdlig feine 3^9^ ^^■ 

mxiitn in bem ^ram|)f flog i)l6l3lid) \>it m\x^\t fiir tm^ Sfleuja^r bom 3:^urmc 
btraieber, mie ferner ^irc^engefang. (Sr murbc fanfter bemegt,— er fd)auete um 
oen i&oriaont J)erum unb iiber bie meite Srbe, unb er ba(t[te an feine 3ugenbfreunbe, 
bie nun glucflid^er unb beffer al0 er, 8e[)rer ber (Srbe, ^-Bdter giucflid)er jtinber unb 
gcfegnetc 2Reafd|)en n>aren, unb er fagte : ,,0, id) fonnte au&i mie ibr biefe erfle 
9iad)t mlt trorfenen ^ugen i)erfd)lummern, irenn id) gemoUt bdtte ! Sl^, id) fonnte 
glucflid) fein, xtyc tt)cuern dltern, tocnn id) eure 9fteuiabr0«SBunfd)e unb 2e^ren er- 
futtetf)dtte!" 

3m fleberbaften Srinnern an feine aunglingdjeit fam eS il)m bjor, a\% rid)te flc^) 
bie Siarbe mit feinen 3^9^ n ini 3:obtenbaufe auf, — enblid) murbe fie burd) ben ^ber* 
gtauben, ber in ber 9ieuiai)r0na(^t ©eifter unb 3ufunft erblicft, ^u einem lebenbigen 
Sunglinge, ber in ber ©tettung. beS fd)6nen 3ungling^ Dom ^•a|)itol fid) tlxvtn 
2)orn aug^iel^t, unb feine borige bluf^enbe ©eftalt murb' i^m bitter borgeganfclt. 
- dr fonni' ed nid)t meb^r feben, — er ber^iinte bad Sluge, — taufenb beige 3:I)rdnen 
flroraten berflegenb in ben (Sd)nee, — er feufite nur noc^ leife, troflloS unb finn- 
lo8: „fDrame nur wieber, Sugenb, fomme h)ieberl" .... 

Unb fie fam mieber ; benn er l^attc nnr in ber ?teu|al^r8nad)t fo furd)terlid) gc* 
trdumt : — er tear nod) cin 3ungling. 9lur feine Serirrnngcn moren fein Xraum 
gemefen ; aber er banfte ©ott ba| er, noc^ jung, in b(n f4)muijigen ©dngen bed 
SaflerS umfebren unb fid) auf bie ©onnenba^n aurudfbegeben fonnte, bie in'd rclne 
lianb ber drnten leitet. 

d^ebre mit i^m. Junger 2efer, urn, menn ^u auf fcinem 3rrtDegc ftel^fl ! liefer 
fd)re(fenbe 3:raum mirb funftig Dein >Hid)ter merben ; aber menu I)u einfl jamraer- 
bod rtifen tourbcjl- fomme mieber, fd)5ne Sugenbl — fo xovlxU fie nid)t iDieber 
fommen. 

^tan Paul ir . ^i^ler. 

44. Der Hetna 

SfJad&bem toir ba8 aJlerfiDurbigfle in datania gcfeben, mad)ten itir un9 auf ben 
SSeg nad) bem ©ij)fel beS Sietna. Ungefdbr amolf englifd)e aWeiien biS anm 
(Dorfe SRicolofl fleigt man admdlig burd) rcid)e SBeinberge unb 2Jlaulbeer4)fIan^un- 
gen, aber aucb biefe maren bon bem lei^ten 2aDaflrome burd)brod)en mt bielfad) ^er* 
fiort. 2>ie ©egenb bon 0licolofi mar nod) rings umber rait trocfcner fd)tt)ar3er ^fc^ 
bebecft, unb bie ndd)ften ^ugel, iiber n)eld)e fid) bie ^am ergoffen l^atte, maren nod) 
fo unfrud)tbar, alS menu ber ^uSbrud) erjl geflern gefd)eben mdre. 9S«^n bem ©ib- 
fel eineS ^iigeld, meld)en id) beflieg, fa^ id) um mid) tier eine grofee ^naaftl dbnli- 
d)er dr^obunjjen, einige gIeid)faII8 unfrud)tbar, anberc reid) mit SBcin bebfianjt, 
anbere mit did)enmdlbern bemad)fen. 3n bem i^lofler bon Sflicolofl rubtcn mir 
eln menlg aud unb uerfolgten bann unfere SReife, geful)rt Don einem l^auern be0 
IDorfeS. 

i&ter fdngt bie maibige ®egenb an unb bauert biS ju- ber Siegen^obi^r ungefdbr 
fed)8 gjleilen. iJer Steig ifl ben gan^en SSeg uber fteil unb mirb jdber, je i)ober 
man fommt. Die SJerdnberung beS ^lima ifl febr auffaUenb. 3n datania mar 
man in ber SJlitte ber ^ornernte-, 3u Slicolofi befanb fid) ^Oe& in berSJlaienblut^e: 
in ber 9ld^e ber 3iegen(;oi;U aber trieben bie S3dume ba& edle 2aub unb bie l^uft 
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tear fel)r fait utib fd)nclbenb. ©Ir mad)ten in b!f fcr fldncn ^Wt gmcr an. rafJr- 
ten bie ^2itternad)t unb ftlegen al6bann burd) unfrud)tbare dfc^e unb SaDoftudPt 
bcm (^ipfcl 5U. 

»{ad)tem mlr nngcfa^r ad)t SReUcn gerltten tparen, tparb bcr ©erg fo fteil, ba% 
iDir und genotbigt fanbcn, unfere ^)aultf)icre ju Derlaffrn unb ben ubrigen SBeg ju 
guge au DoUenben. SSir biclten eine SSelle tnne, um bie Scene, bie bor und tag, 
au bftrad)ten. !Die 9{a(t)t mar flar unb eben bell genug, um und bte allgemeUien 
gornien fcer ©egcnftdnbe, Wid)t6 aber im tinjclnen, ju jeigcn. G6 bnTfd)te bier 
eine meite, tlefe StiUe, bie nur Don ^dt ju 3fit unterbrod)en murbe burd) tab ©€- 
tofe bed 8)ergc6r h>eld)ed laut nnb feierlitb flojig, alb »cqn bie 8ee fid) im 8turme 
brld)t. ^er Strater mar ju unterfd)eiben an elnem rotI)fn, buftcren 5iid)te, baft burcft 
bie meiten TJambfwolfen bmd)» bie fid) b^f^onpiiljlen. I)a6 ®an5e bilbrt eine b6d)(l 
furd)tbare <Scene, ber i?ieUeid)t Wid)td in ber Xfielt t)erglld)en merben fann. ffitr 
fanDen menig ed)nec an blefer Seite bed SJerged ; aber bie .5laltc mar fo ftrengc, 
bag mir fie faum ertragen fonnten. ©eber bad ®emid)t ber ^elber, uod) bie tln- 
flrengung, burd) lofe 5lfd)e ju fUmnwn. bie bei lebem Sd)ritte nad)gab, moUte und 
ermdrmen. Die Stalk mar fo raad)tig, bag ber f)eige !Dani|)f, mei^r aud ben 
fleinen Wiffen in bet 9lcil)t bad i^raterd bertjorbrang, fofort an ben Stcincn gcfror. 

?iad)bera mir ungefdbr jmci Stunben mit b6d)fter 8)lube unb ©efd)mfrbe binan- 
geflommen maren, gelangten mir an ben Manb bed Jt:raterd. Die ^udftd)t, bie fi(^ 
$ier jeigt, i|t uber alie IBefcbreibung unb Cinbilbung. Die ganje Snfel (Bicilien, 
Vhilta, dalabrien unb bie liparifd)cn Snfeln erfd)einen gerabe untcr iiiaan, mie auf 
finer fturte. ^a^ (Sinjelne mar tlUed in ber blauen $lnte bed SJJorgend Derfd^mun** 
ben, nnb bad G^nae jufammen fd)ien in 8d)n)eigen unb 9tube Derfenft. 3d) fiibite 
mid) felbft uber bie £Unfd)bcit erboben unb fab mit $erad)tung auf bie gemaltigen 
®egenftdnbe ber (Sbrfard)t unter mir. Die ©(b^iubidfte, auf benen fo Dleie mdd>- 
tige Stdbre burd) j^unfl unb iii^affen bliibten, fo a^ibiretd)e giotten unb ^eere um 
bie $errfd>aft ber SBclt fdmbften, fcbienen nur bunfele glerfen gu fein. 

^Ib Die ©onne aufftieg, marb bie Scene nad) unb nad) anfgefldrt. Die S4dd>en 
unb S3crge, Seen unb gluffe, Stdbte unb SBdlDer murben aUrndtig beutlid)er. $(ld 
f!e aber einen gemlffen ®rab ber i&ettigfeit erreld)t b<itten, fd)manDen flemieber flu- 
fenmeife in bie Dunfle, metd)e Don ber Sonne in bie i^obe ge^ogen maren. Det 
iidna felbfl bilbete einen ungebeuren Sonnenjeigcr, beffen Sd)atten fid) meit uber 
ben ficbtbaren ^orijont erftrecfte, moburd) id) mid) uber^cugte, bag man Don f)kv 
aud mit einera guten Jeteffobc "bie ^tiifte oon ^frifa miirbe febcn fonnen. Unter 
und an bem Serge fonnten mir bie Sburen einer grogcn 3)knge iiaoaflromc er- 
fennen, meld)e bod) 9lid)td finb gegen bie ^alji berer, bie [i<b nid)t mebr unterfd)eibcn 
laffen. Denn unterfud)t man bie tiefen $i)dler, mcld)e burcb ©crgftrome audge- 
mafd)en merben, fo fiebt man, ba§ ber ganje ©erg o-ud Dcrfdjiebeuen 2ai>afd)ld)ten 
beflebt, bie nad) langen 3n>ifd)enraumen iibcr einanber gcfloffen finb ; gmlfd)cn ben 
einaclnen Sd)id)ten erfennt man nod) ben neu angebilbeten ©oben Don abmcd)feln* 
ber Dicfe. 

dbe h)ir jurficffebrten, entfd)to8 id) ml(^ in ben ifrater bincin3iifd)auen. llnfer 
giibrcr mugte babei Did Don ber ©efabrjn fagen, unb crjdbltf, mie bie bobi nbcr- 
^angenben iiaDabdnfe ofter eingeftur^t feien. 5lber nad) einigcm 3«i'fben unb nad) 
etlicben ©cbeten, mobel ed mir bod) fd)aueilid) ^u a)btbe murbe, fubrte er und an 
tine Stelle, meld)e fcbon burd) irgenb einen fubnen grerabling Derfud)t morben. 
85on ba and biicfte icb in ben fur(bternd)en geuerfd)Iunb unb fab uugel)eure Dor- 
ragenbe gelfen, jmifcben benen mdd)tige Dambfmolfen bfr^orbrad)en, bie immer 
mit einem truben, aitternben !iiid)te Dermtfd)t maren. 3d) founte feincn ®runb er- 
fennen, mobi aber bad Sd)iagcn unb Jofcn ber Sl'icKcn Don gcfd)molacncr 9)?aterie, 
meld)e"eiH fold)ed ®erdufd) mad)ten, bag jle mir Don ben glutben unb Si^irbclmiuben 
fined flurmifd)en geuerd, meld)e nnten rafeten, einigen SJegriff gabcn. ^iacbbera 
mir uun Infomeit unfercr 9leugier gcmififa()rt, fliegen mir arerali^) erfroren au ber 
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^l^e ^ttruif, urn trn9 bort tofrber gu rttDarmen tinb ju erqnidfeti, ttnb fel^tten alS' 
battiunad) &itania aurticf, mo tt>ix ^benU, bon S^lubigfett ganj erfct^o^ft, aniang* 

45. «mcriranifd^c ©efongniffe. 

Sn bcm Staategefangniffe @ing-©lng, 33 aReilen bon ^eu-gorf entfernt, fon- 
ncn 1000 ©efangene untergebrad)t m^rbcn. Daffelbe ifl tin funf StocTmerfc ^o[)C§ 
®ebdube unb nad) bem Sluburn'fel)eu ober <Bd)n)clge-<2bflem eingerld)tet, fo bag bic 
©cfaiigenen am Xage, oI)ne fprecften ju burfen, geineinfd)aftllcl) aitclten, 5ur9iacl)t- 
jeit abcr in eiiiielncn ^ciicn bon einanber abgef))ei:rt flnb. 9iad) bcm anbern, bem 
]^ennn;Ibanifd)cn 8i;flcme, brlngt bcr ©efangene, ^'ag unb 9lad)t in feiner 3fUe 
adein cingefd)Ioffcn, mit ober o^nc Slrbeit 5U, ol}ne mcif^fcnb feiner ganjen ®efan- 
genf(i)aft unb Strafteit, auger bem 5lr5te. ®eiftlid)en — in bringenben gdUcn — ^unb 
bem ®eri(l)tSj)erfonale, irgenb Jemanb ju fel)en ober ^u fprecfeen. 

3))a8 5luburn'fd)e Sbflem mad)t taub unb flumra, iud^renb baS Jjennfblbanifd&e 
obd) nod) baS 8e^en grogtentf^eilfi auger !lf)dtigreit feljt. S3etbe Strafarten flnben 
il>re SBerthcibiger, fo mie fie aud) in Surojia fd)on Slad)al^mung gefunben tyxhtn 
©eibe trad)ten t>at)in, ben gefunfenen S)knfd)en jur 8elb|ierfenntni6 unb gur ©effc- 
rung 3u fiiOren unb bann ber menfd)Ud)en ®efellfd)aft al8 braud)bareS SJhtglieb ju- 
riicf^ugeben. (S6 flnb biefe Strafen im 93ergleid)e ju ben in (Suroj)a gebrdud)lii^en 
dtlerbing^ fc^r Ijart, fie entf|)red)en aber ber SSerfaffung be6 2anbe§ unb finb fur bic 
8elbfterl)aitung ber Kebublif, bic (Selbflac^tung unb 8elbflbc()crrfd)ung eine6 
freien !KoIfe6 fa urn entbe()rlic^. 

^ic ®efangencn3ellen,in ©ing«@ing flnb ficin, abcr reiniid) uijb gur adgerfldtte 
jtDecfmdgig eingerid)tet. . T>it SBerffldtten finb grog unb gerdumig, fo bag n)lr 
lange ^tit gebraud)ten, um Pe alie im ffieifein eincS Sluffeixrd 5U burd^anbern. 
©ir fal;en b<irin fpinnen, meben, fd)neibern, fd)mieben, ^iite, gugbefleibungen % 
f. h). berfcrtigen.— Dad S(uburn'fd)e ©bPfW mag bei bem h?eibliei)en ®efd)(e(6tc 
efnc Steigerung ber ©trafe mit (id) bringen, n?eil fid) bic graucn an ba6 en?ige 
©d)meigen olel fd)merer gemo^nen, al0 bie SUdnner. ^kx tpirb ba^er baS ®efe|| 
beS unberbru(^(id)en ©d)tt)eigen8 am ofieflen berletjt, eben Mi)alh abcr aud) bic 
©trafe oft berfd)drft. 

' J)ab ©taat^gefdngnig in ^^iiabelj)l^ia erregte bei un6 baQ grogte Sntereffe. Der 
©taat ^ennfbloanien ^at nad) eigentl)umlic$em ^Manc jtpei ©efferung0f)dtifcr, in 
n)eld)en bic ©cfangenen Sag unb Sflad^t getrennt flnb unb einfam iOre Arbeit bcr- 
rid)ten, gebaut. !Da6 cine biefer ©taatSgefdngniffe befinbct fid) In ^if)ilabel|)!)la, 
ha^ anberc in ^itt&burg. 9Jlan fd)rcibt jtoar bic (Srfinbung beiber ©bfleme ben 
(tmerifanern au, inbeg mod)tc id) bod) nid)t unem)di)nt laffen, bag in ©ac^fen baft 
boaftdnbige SfoIirungSfbftem fc^on in bem 3ctf)re 1716 im3ud)t5aufc auSBalb^elm 
fluttfanb. ©bdter f)at man e6 aber aufge^oben. 

S5cim S3efud)e bed ^f)ilabcl|)i)ia ©efdngniffeS cntfd)icb i* mid) obfd)cn id) erfl 
tinldngft ©ing-©ing gefeften unb fennen gelernt ^atte, im crflen Siugcnblidfc fur 
ba6 §luburn'fd)e ©Dflem, meil e8 mirnjeniger flreng ju fein fd)ien. ©|3dter mugtc 
id) meine 5lnnaf)me fcl;r moblflclren. — dine 30 gug l)ol)t Wlancx bon ®ranit um- 
glbt bafi in ber ^orflabt liegenbc ©cbdube unb fd^liegt mit bem fiofe einen gldd)en- 
raum bon 10 5lcre6 ein. Die Skuer cntljalt nur c i n e n dingang unter einem ad)t- 
ecfigen 5lf)urme, unb ifl in jeber ddfc mit cincm gotf)ifd)en 3:!)urme berfel^en, bon 
bem man SlHed uberfe^en fann. 5(u6 bem langen dentralgebdubc, h)eld)e8 gu SBol^- 
nungen ber ?iuffel)er u. f. hj. bient, tritt man burd) ein fleineS in bem raafflben 
att)unnc angebrad)te6 $^f6rtd)en, bon tt>o au6 man nad) bem ©efdngniggebdube ge^ 
langt. i^ier betraten h)ir auerfl einen ©aal ober efnc Slotunbe, mo^in bie fiebcn 
©dnge ober Sorribord, auf tt)cld)en fld) bie 3^ i^cn bepnben, au&flrajlen. fiSon ^icr 
aud bcm i)Utteipunftc bed in gorm eined ©terncd gebauten ®cfdngnif[cd, fann ber 
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JBIft<6tnr ffOeft ^htxftfftn. T>\t 3eQen im nittfrn ^te<lt f^olbtn tiod) eki ndiif9 ^« 
(ben Dter C$artd)cn, tvad bei ben SeUen im obrren (Btocfe fcbit. mofur aber ber Qk« 
fanflcne in ben obercn ^cikix .^iur GnfdHibifliinfl ^m'l nebcn einanber liegenbc unb< 
mit fcincm ^Uat^e wrbimtcne ilia unilicl)ffi ten crbdit. 

T^a{j CftcfanqniS entbalt ineljrert bunbert 3eUcn. meld^e ^umeifJ 12 J^ug lang unb 
8 gi: '3 brelt, tt>ei§ cinflfflrict)cn finb unb ein freunblicbcb ?tufefcbrn b'iben. Ueber 
jefccr 3eUe bcflnbct fici) elnc 9iummer. ir»eld)e nur allein auf bie ^efd)id)te bed S3er« 
l"'red)ero in bem ®efan.qnifibud)e binbeutct. "Dopbelte ^burcn finb an jebcr 3eUe, 
ii»oi>on bie eine oon t>ergittcrtcm (iifcn elne fleine Deffnunfl b<it burd) n)eld)e ber 
©ffanflcne feine 9Jabrunfl erbalt. Die 3eUen merben im ^Mnter burd) 2nftbeiaung 
ermdrmt unb {Inb mit faltcm uftb marmem ©afTer Dcrfeben*, ein f^iite^ S3ctt mlt 
SJMtralje, hJoUenen l^cdfen. fiolfler, ein 3:ifd). etubl, »ed)er, SBafcbbccfen finb blc 
ajJobel^ ^ruber hjurbe bem OJefangenen feine Slrbeit gegeben, njaS jebod) )eftt nl(I)t 
nicbr ber ^ati ift. 3eber fann fein ®efd)dft unb ftanbmerf forttreiben ; meSbalfr 
man in mand)er 3eUe ©ebfliible, fiobclbdnfe unb bergieidjcn jlcbt ; ber ®efangenc 
crf^ilt and) ©ud)er, 5intc, gcber unb ^a\>kx, unb faft 3eber befitst eine Sibel. 

S^eim (Sintritte in \>ah ®cfdnjjnig ipirb ber (Sefangene, nadjbem er gebabet ioor- 
ben ifl, mit uerbunbenen Slugen in feine 3ene abgefubrt unb treig alfo trdbrenb fei- 
ner gan^en Straf^eit nid)t, tt>o er fid) befinbet, ober mie efi aujerbalb feiner S3cf)au- 
fung au^nebt- Gben fo h>enig befommt cr auger bem Slr^te, bem ®cifllid)en unb 
bem (Siefangenmdrter Ujdbrenb feiner Strafteit cinen a)ienfd)en ju feben ; er fle^t 
unb bort feine ndd)ften 9tad)barn nid)t. 9Uemanb, auger n^enigen ^erfonen, fennt 
fein l^ierbrec^en, feinen Sf^amen, feine etrafjeit; \a felbjt ber ©drter tfl nid)t baDou 
unterrid)tet. 

(Hd ifl nid)t 3u berfennen, bag baS bennfblbanifdje Sbftem namentlid) ben SRutjea 
bat, ben SSerfebr Joer ©efangenen ju toerbiiten, neuen Cerfd)tt)6rungen gegen ba» 
dlgentbiim, neuen 3cbanbtbaten toor;jubeugen, unb befouberd ^u Derbinbern, bag bie 
S3efferung&bdufer. trie e5 fo oft in ^ixxopa ber gall ifl, jur boben Sd)ule ber ffier- 
brecber iperben. 3n flnan.^ieUer ©e^iebung erforbert bad ^Jf|3errung6fi)jlem atter- 
blngd mebr ^lufmanb, tbeild tpe^en ber grogeren Wduralid)reiten, tbeilS megen beS 
geringeren (SrtrageS ber ein^elnni S(rbeiten. Die dinfubrung btefer Sbfteme bat 
ton ber fruber beobad)teten dugerften Sbarfamfeit jum anbcren (Extreme, beinal^ 
|ur S5erfd)h)enbung, gefuf)rt. Der befle )8ett)el8 bafur finb bie fafl i)rdd)tigcn (Se- 
bdube unb einrid)tungen ber ©efdngniffe felbfl. 

(Sine befrlebigenbe Slntroort auf bie grage. ob bie omerifanlfcben (5efdngniffe bel- 
ber airt geeignet finb, bie h)irflid)c ©efferung ber (Sefangenen berbeijufu^ren. blc 
6lttlid)feit im SlUgemeinen ju erbeben unb ben tpabren Urfad)en ber Sl^rbrecben ge- 
nauer auf ben ®runb ju fommen, bie 5lntn?ort auf biefc grage mug tter 3«fonft 
Uorbebalten blelben ; ebenfo bie SluSfunft bariiber, ob bcibe Sbfleme einanber m^tt 
3u bringen, ober.mit einanber gu berfctjmelaen finb. 

46. Dad i^odbU ctuf bem grogen (5t. S3ern^arb. 

Der ^ag fiber ben ©t. ©ernbarb and ber Sd)h)el3 nad) Stalien ifl ein uraltcd 
©anb beiber 2dnber. 6d)on in Dord)rifllid)er 3eit mar er gangbar; ein 6aumh)fg 
beflanb mdbrenb bed ganaen ffliittelalterd. Die ©trage beglnnt bei SWartignj), 
clnem fd)6n gelegenen 8tdbtd)en, bei h3eld)em bie Drance, ein flarer ©ergflrom, In 
bie 9(ll)one faUt. Ueber amel (Btunben lang folgt fie bem 2auf jened gluffed, bertdgt 
l^n bann unb fleigt im engen $bale b'^ntremont an)ifd)eH boben ©ergmdnben era- 
J)or. ©eim D6rfd)en 2ibbed, 6 ©tunbcn Don a}lartigni) unb auf b«lbem ©ege 
jum ^odbi3r l)ori ibre gabrbarfeit auf ; SSaaren unb 9)lenfd)en merben bort auf 
©aumtbieregelaben, ber 9ieifenbe legt bem Jbiere bie 3uflel auf ben i^old unb ubei> 
Idgt fid) ber (Sld)er^cit feiner Jlritte. <Bt. ^lerre, cine ©tunbe melter aufmdrtd, Ift 
ber fet^te SKcller. 
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©t)n nun an iff feer ©eg feftr beW»ert!4) nnt) n1<f)t o^e dkrfal^r. tof fd)raaTen, 
iinglei(i)cn. oft !n fd)arfen SBinfeln urabiegenben giig|)faben geJ)t eS langfam borf 
todrtd 9Jlit jebem 'Irittc bermilbert unb berobet bie Qiegrnb me^r. 8(Jit)drjlidjc 
Itiefern beren 5^ronen ber ©turm gebrod)en unb mddbc bie 2afl befi ®d)nee6 ent- 
jmeigt f)at, bebedPen bk Slb()angc ober gucfen geifler^aft au^ ben 8ct>lud>ten unb 
©paUen tjcxanl a« benen ber fd)raale fpfab fid) l^infrummt. ^le ©egetation 
fd)rumpft in immer fleinere gormen jufammen ; ber maicfldtifd)e ffijalb mirb jum 
niebrigen SSufdjmerfe, bie er ganj auff)6rt. Sange S3ergebenen folgen, auf benen 
m&o^rei(^e8, niebrige^ ^ra^ n)dd)|l unb ein ^aar @ennf)utten fle{)en. Dot)|>elrei- 
l^en Don ©ri)nee- unb (Si^=iRiefen fteigen bormdrt6 auf mit 3crfd)metterten getfen- 
hduptern nnh tef)arfen, in ben iQimmel flecl)enben ©pil^en, unb nur ber fd)immernbc 
2!>om be^ 9}lontbI(mc erfd^int fo ganj unb fo feft unter ben ©ergrninen, trie ber 
Slempel be6 ^()efeu^ unter ben Jriimmern Sltl^nS. 2(u& ben @d)neefetbern aber, 
jnjifdjcn ben l)oi)en i^Dloffen, fenfen fief) mafflge Qyietfd)er l^inab in bie ©d)Iucj)ten, 
burc^ n)eld)e fie ii)re ^inbcr, bie tobenben @ie8bdd)e, ben tieferen ^f)dlern 3nfd)icren. 

8(uf ber ©ergebene ficf)t man in ein^einen, jmergartigen 2drd)en bie leftten Spu- 
ren be6 ©aurannid)fe3. ^aS glii^enbe Sll|)rD§d)en aber unb baS @d>neegl6£fd)en 
plcfcn lieblid) ^fab unb SJlatten unb il^r 2eben umra^mt gleid)fara ber ^ob in ben 
fKirren SJlaffen beS emigen difed. 2)er SBeg aie^t fid), nad|)bem er bie (Sbenc berlaf- 
fcn f)at, eine bunfle ©ergfd)lud)t ^inan. dft ift bieg bie gefdi)rlic|)fte ©telle. 2ah>i- 
nen unb©d)neeflurme, bie felbft im Sod)foinmer borfonimcn, bringen ofterS 2eben8- 
gefa^r, unb ^ier ift e8, mo fid) bie erfte Station ber ^iofterbruber beflnbet, rnefd^c 
wlenfd)enrettung fic^ jur SebenSaufgabe mad)en. ^i)T Slufent^alt ifl eine au% 
©auntftdmraen geformte ^ntte, unb eine ^meite baneben blent jur 3wflnd)t berSlei- 
fenben. Son biefenr ^unfte biS jum i^oftpij, auf bem 9tacfen be6 gaffes, ifl'§ noc(> 
eine l^dlbe ©tunbe. 

§lber meld)' ein Slufenthalt furaWenfd)en unb nod) boju furgebilbete unb lebenS- 
frlfd)e 3Henfd)en!— SBinter, nur ©inter Sa^r au6. 3aftr ein. itein S3aum, 
feln ©traud), feln ®ra6f)alm grunt auf biefem f) 6 d) ft e n bemollS|nten 
^ u n f te unfereft SBelttf)eil6. 9Ri($t« alj8 gelftjacfen unb unge!)euere Sergtriimmer, 
nid)t§ al§ ©d)nee unb SiS f}ef)t man urn fid), ober in tBolfen ge^iiUte, ^6l^ere, au(f> 
mit emigem 6i& unb ©c^nee bebedfte ®lpfel. i^eine ®emfe irft l^erauf ; feln ffioget 
F)orflet in blefer S^bl)e\ tobt ifl bie organifd)e ^atnv; nur beS ®nomenleben« un- 
^eimlid)e ^ct^m unterbred)en Mh tiefe©(^meigen, bie©d)recfen6t6ne fturjenber 2a- 
minen, ober jufammenbrecftenber gelfimaffen, ober ba^ 5lrad)en ber ®letfc^. Unb 
in biefe f(^recri!d)e Ocbe feffelt ba« fret get^ane ®elflbbe ad)t3el)n 3a()re lang je- 
ben ber frommen Sdter aur drfullung ber fd)meren ^flic^t, (Srcjuicfung unb ^ilfe 
3U geben alien 9(iot^leibenben, meld)e burd) biefe ©ufte man^rn. 

i)k Odriinbung be& ^0&<>iie9 reid)t in bae graue 8lltertf)um i)inauf. ©d)on jar 
Komeraeil fianb l^ier ein bem rettenben Subiter gemelf)ter 3:embel, unb bie ^eibni- 
fd)cn firiefler ubten maf>rfd)einlid) baffelbe©erf ber 3)knfd)en Hebe, meld)em fid) leljt 
bie (^rifllid)en mibmen. ©ie Sloftergebdube felbft flnb raaffio aufgefuijrt unb fo ge- 
rduraig, bag etma fed)5ig Sieifenben ein bequemeS, ber ad)tfad)en 3<Jl)l aber ein notb- 
bnrftigcS Unterfommen gemdftrt merben fann. ^ie ^a\)i ber 9)lond)e mec^elt ami- 
fd)en 3el)n unb bierje^n. ^tbcv befitjt ^mei ^unbe, — eine bom ®ottl)arbt'9=^o8bi3 
^rftammenbe, groge, ftarfe, ^oggenart, meld)e er bei feiner tdglic^en ^urd)for- 
fd)ung ber Oi^egenb nad) ^ilfSbeburftigen 8Reifenben mit fid) nimmt, um i^ra ha^ 
Kufflnben ber 9lotl)leibenben unb beren Slettung au erleid)tern. ©ei «Rad)t f!reifen 
biefe berftdnblf)en $^l;iere melt um^er, unb finben fie einen SSerirrten ober bom 
©d)nec ijerfd)utteten, fo ruft \^t, mol)l eine ©tunbc meit ^orbare^, ©ellen bie 
2H6nd)e jum ©eifi<inbe l^erbei. 

Me ftebendbeburfniffe, fclbfl ba6 S3rennF)ol3. merben bon ben ndd)flgelegenen 
fd)meiaerif*en unb italienifd)en Ortfd)aften auf ©aumtl;ieren ()eraufgebrad)t, unb 
bo bie itloficrbrubtr burd) ©d)necflurme unb ubleS JBetter oft mo^enlang bon atter 
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®enidnfd)affc mlt ber ubriqtn SBcIt abgefc^itteii lorrten, fo mfiffen fit immer attf 

groftc JBorrat()e bcbad)t fcin. (Slnen 3cben, bcr bed 3Bege6 aiei)t ftJfS ©tanbe^. 
iBoifed Dber ®laubcnd er aud) fei, ermartet im ^Dd))ij i)er3Uc^cd iS^iUfonimcn unb 
ungefragt unb unerbetcn fur P4) unb feine il^icve drquicfung. WHan er()cifd>t, man 
crmartet feine Be^ablung ; ^aufeiibe bieten aud) feine; inbem aber ber 9ifid)e oft 
bad 3f&.nfad)e begaJ^lt, fleuert er baburtfe du bem eblen S^tde unb tolrb er felbfl ber 
SBoblti^dter ber ^rinen. ^lefe grogercti ®efd)enf€ mact)en ed erfiariid), role jenS 
frontmen ^enf^en feit 3abrbunberten immer mit boUen i^anben t)ahtn f))enbett 
fonnen, of)ne 5Uberid|ige (Einfiinfte, ober eine bauernbe Unterflutjung ))om (Btaatt 
5U befltjen. 

^ie 9){ond>c finb X)eutfd)e, 3^aliener, granaofen ; ed finb feine itaj)uaenieute ge- 
Juobnlid^en Sd)lage8, bie Snboiena unb llntt)i(ten()eit unter ber ^utte berbergen, 
fonbcrn miffenfd)aftlid) gebilbete ^riefler, tpelc^ fid) in mebreren eurot)difd)en S^ro* 
d)en unterl)aiten fonnen. ^ie fleine Congregation befltjt eine fieine S3ibliotl!)ef 
unb eine naturi)iflorif4)e ©ammlung, bie befonberd an al))inifd)en draeugnifTeii 
rcid) ifl •, Ja fie flef)t mit rae()reren n)iffenfd)aftiid)en Snflituten Guro^a'S in regeU 
ma|ijgem SBerfebre. 2iteraturaeitungen unb 3ournale finben if;ren SBeg in biefe 
unmirtbbare 66I)e, unb gele^rte gorfdjung l)at \)kv nod[) eine ©tdttc. Siei bera tdg- 
lid)tn Umgange ber a}Zond)e mit SRenfd)en aud alien SSolfern unb Stdnben (ber 
$ag uber ben grojsen S^ern^arb tv'ivt jd^rlid) bon 20,000 Steifenben befud)t !) fann 
ibnen aud) du|ere $)ilbung nid)t fe{)ien, unb ii}r 8tanb, nod) mei)T aber bie C^rogf 
ibred ©erufed, gefellen ju ber geinf^eit ber SRanieren ben Sudbrud ber SBiirbe. 
JDem gemeinen Jlreiben ber SBelt unb bed 2ebend fremb, fern bon alien egoiflifd)en 
ffieftrebungen, l^aben fienur fur bie allgemeinen unb bo^ren Sntereffen ber a)knfd)- 
l^eit ^b^ilna^me, un^ fetn ^arteimefen trubt ibr flared Urt^^eiL 

9lal)t am ^odpia ift ein fleiner See, n>eld)er autoeilen gar nid^t, nic aber bor 
JB92itte ^ugufl'd auftl^aut unb gemeiniglic^ gege^i ben erften (Bebtember mieber 5U« 
friert 3)iefeu U tdgigen Sommer I)aben bie ^loflerleute bod) fiir bie ^ultur eined 
©drtd)end ju benutjen berfud)t,h)eld)ed fie auf ber ©ubfeite bed i&au))tgebdubed an- 
legten unb burd) SJiauern bor bem rauben Sltl^em ber ®inbe fd)utaten. 2n S)Ufl- 
beeten, n)eld)e fie unaudgefetjt mit Q^la^fenflern bebedft balten unb bed 9{ad)td forg- 
fdltig mit bobb^lten, bicfen Sllatten fd)irmen, jiel^en fie in glu(flid)en 3al;ren Siabid- 
d)en unb i^reffe. 

2)ic I)audmirtl^fd)aftnd)e (ginTid)tung bed itlofierd ifl muflerbaft unb, obfcbon fie 
h)eiblid)er ^ilfe entbc^rt, ein S3ilb ber «elnlid)feit unb Orbnung. iT^ad Stefefto- 
rium,grog unb gerdumig, ift mit l^ubfd)en ^mdlben unbS3uflen,ben(Srinnerungd« 
Oefd)enfen bon 9leifenbea, ge^iert, fotDie aud) bie fieine aber freunbltd)e j^ircbe, in 
ber bie ^riefter ben tdglicben Q^ottedbienfl abn)ed)felnb berrld)tenr M S3ilberfd)muf« 
fed nid)t entbeF)rt. 

2)ad ^obtenf)aud ifl ein abgefonberted ©ebdubc unb in feiner ^rt einaig. Sn ber 
toeiten i&ialle beffclben tuerbeu bie 8eid)en aller in ben (5d)neefiurmen unb burd) bie 
2an)inen Umgefommenen unb tlufgefunbenen fo lange audgefiellt, aid ed ber 9laum 
gefiattet. Sluf fd)tt>arabebdngten, niebrigen JJafeln liegen fie ba in ibren fd)neen)ei- 
6en ®emdnbern toie fd)lumraernbe ©eifler. 2)ie 5tor|)er Dermefcn in bem reinen, 
immer eidfalten ^etber nid)t; fit bertrodPnen, unb nod) nad) Sabren l^aben 
Weifenbe bie 3ugf ibrer 8lnocm>anbten unb greunbe roieber erfannt. Da bie flctd 
l^artgefrorene Crbe bad Sereiten bon ©rdbern nid)t auldgt, fo merben bie ©enbpe 
aud ber ^obtenbatle, menu beren 6%aum iiberfullt ifl, auf etnen anflogenben ^Uai) 
getragen, ben eine ^auer umfd)liegt. 3n 9leif)en georbnet Uegen fie t)a unb blei- 
d)en unter bem offenen i&imrael. 

S)adiftbadi^od)>ia, foSeben unb ^ob auf bemgrogea St. S3ernr;arb. 
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47. 9iAtH(I- (Smgmas). 

»on ^erlen hant fid) fine »rurfc 

ipod) iiber cinen grauen ^ec ; 
8ie baut fid) anf im ^uoenblicfe 

Unb fcl)mlnbeliib flcigt |ie in bie ^^\ 

Dcr l^6d)flen ©d^iffc Wrf)fte ©laflen 

3ie{)'n unter ibrrm IBogen bin. 
8ie (fiber triig no(^ feine 2aften 

Unb fd)eint, mie ^u i^r na^% an flie^'n. 

8tett>irb erft mit bem (Strom unb fd))9inbet, 
(So tt)lc bee ffiaffer« JUit t)er(lfgt, 

eo f^rid), mo fid) bie S^rucfe finbet, 
Unb mer fie fiinfllid) t^t gefugt ? 



Aennfl Du bad 8iib auf partem (Sninbe? 

(^d gibt pd) feiber 2id)t unb (Siana. 
din aubred iji'ft au l^ber @tunbe, . 

Unb imnifr ifl fd frlfd) unb gana. 
3m fngflfn 89aum ifl'd audgffuljret 

^er fleinfle Slabmeu fa%i ed etn ; 
Dod) aUt ®r66f , bif Did) rubret, 

Jlennft Du burd) biefed S3iib aaeln. 

Unb fannfl Du ben ^rbflafl mir nfnnen t 

3N fiietd)t an SB^rt^ feln dbelflein j 
(Sr If ucbiet, o()nf ie au brennen, 

Dad ganae SBfitaa faugt er ein 
Der feimrael felbft ijl abgemalet 

3n feinem iDunbertoflen Wing : 
Unb bod) ifl, mad cr bon fid) flraWft, 

Sflott) fd)oner, a(8 toad er erapfiag. 



Unter attcn @(j|)(angeR if( e i 9 e, 
9Iuf drben nid)t geaeugt, 

fi9tit ber on (Sd)neae feine, 
«[n IBut^ P4) feine berg(ei4)t 

eie fturat mit f«r(()tbarcr ^timmr 
«uf ibren flUaub fid) (o9 

Sertiigt in e i n e m (^rimme 
Den Sleiter mh fein 9lo|. 

®te liebt bie ^5<l^flen 6bitaen, 
9ad)t Sd)(o6, nid)t gliegel fann 

fBor i^rem 9inM fc^^uljen ; 
Der fearnifct)— lotft fie an. 

®ie bri4)t, roie bunne fialmen, 
Den flSrffien ©aum entaloel ; 

©if fann bad dra afrmalmfn, 
£^ie bid)t unb feft ed fei. 



F 
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Unb bieffS Ungebeuer 

^at ^meiiiial nie gebro^t, — 
(S9 flirbt im eignen geuer ; 
ffiic'fi tobtct, i{k eMobt.- e^^utu 

48. Der %xoft in !l^r5nen. 

fBie fommt'9 ba| Du fo traurlg 

3>aaae«froI)frfd)eint? 
8Ran flfbt ^ir'd an ben 9ngen an, 

dyttDig !Du tyift getoeint. 

,Atnb bob id) einfam aud) grmeint 

®o ifl'6 meln elgner @d)Hicr3, 
Unb ^branen fliefien gar fo fu|, 

(£rleid)tern mir bad ^er^." 

T)\t frozen greunbe laben ^i(f), 

O fomm' an nnfrc S3ruft ! 
Unb tt)ad Du aud) t3er(oren ^aft, 

fiSertraure ben Serlufl. 

,,3^r Idrmt unb rauf(^t unb al^net nid)t, 

SBa6 mid) ben airmen qualt. 
8[d) nein, berloren bob' id)'0 nid)t 

@o fe()r ed rair aud) fei)lt." 

60 raffe benn T>\(i) eilig auf, 

^u blfl ein lunged SBiut. 
3n ^etnen 3cibren l)at man Jtraft 

Unb sum drmerben 93luif}. 

,Kd) nein, ertoerben fann id^'S nid)t, 

GS ftebt mir gar ju fern. 
(Ed mellt fo bod), ed blfnft fo fd)6n, 
ffiie broben jcner Stern." 

SDie Sterne, bie begel^rt man nid)t, 

8Ran freut fid) ibrer $rad)t, 
Unb mit (Sntjucfen blicft man auf 

9n jeber ^eltern »lad)t. 

„Unb mtt Cntjurfen blidP' id^ auf 

So mand)en lieben $ag ; 
Bertoeinen lagt ble 9ldd)te raid), 

So lang' i^ loeinen nnig." 9 e 1 1( c • 

49 Dcd Sdngerd glud) — (6ittc Sattabe). 

CId ftanb in alten 3^iten ein Sd)Iog fo bod) unb bebr, 
ffl^elt gldnat ed iiber ble SanDe bid an bad blaue ^leer, 
Unb ringd Don buft'gen ©drten ein blutbenreld)er itranj, 
^'rin f|)ringen frif(Jt)e^runnen in dlegenbogenglanj. 
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T>ort fa| ein ftolaer Stbnlg, an l^anb unb (^iegen re Id) ; 
€r fag auf felBcm 2ftronc fo finfter unb fo blel<^ ; 
2>enn h)a6 er finnt, Ifl Sd)recfen» unb roaS er blicft, ifl SButl^, 
llnb n>a9 er fpfld)t, ifl aki|ei, unb mad er fc^eibt, ifl S31ut. 

(Sinfl jog nac^ biefem ®d)lofTe ein cbled Sanger<)aar, 
^er din' in golbnen J^otfen, ber tnbre grau Don $aar ; 
3)er Iflte mil ber fearfe, ber fag auf fcbraudfem Wog, 
J^e fd)ritt ii)m frif^ aur ©eite ber b^()enbe d^enog. 

2)er IHte fjjrad) jura 3ungen : „^un fei bereit.melnSol^nf 
3)enf' unfrer tlefflen Sieber, flimm' an ben boUflen %on ; 
9lmm aile jtraft ^ufammen, bie Sufi unb and) ben @d)mei| I 
dd giit und l^eut' a^ ruf)ren be9 ftonigd fleinern $era." 

@c^on fle^*n bie belben (Sanger im l^ol^en (BSulenfa«I, 
Unb auf bem %f)tont fl^en ber Jtonig unb fetn ©emabi; 
2)er ftonig furd)tbar Jjracfttig, toic blut'ger 8iiorblid)tf(^ein, 
<t)le Jtonigin fug iinb tnilbe, aid blitfte S^olimonb b'rein. 

<Da fci)Iug ber (Sreld bie ©aiten, er fc^lug fie munberboH, 
Dag reic^er, immer retd)er ber ^lang jum Df)re fd)n)ofl, 
Dann ftromte I)lramlifd) I)eKe beS 3ungling8 ©limine bot, 
Ded ^Iten (Sang ba^mifd)en koie bum))fer Q^eiflerd)Qr. 

(Sle flngen bon Senj unb l^iebe, bon fet'ger goibner 3^11, 
Son grel^eil, 9Jlannem)urbe, bon $reu' unb ^elligfeit, 
(Bit flngen bon aUem ®ugen, n>a@ 99lenfd)eBbrufl burd)bebt, 
©ie flngen bon aKera ^o^en, ma6 8)lenfd)en^r3 er^ebl. 

35le i&ofIing8fd)aar im 5lrtife bcrlernel teben ©t>att, 
De§ 5l6nigS trolj'ge ^rieger fie beugen fid) bor ®ott, 
J)le ^onigin, ^erfloffen in ©efgnulb unb in 'ivi% 
(Bit toirfl ben Wttgern nitber bie fiflofe bon i\)vtv S5rufl. 

„3^r ^abt mein SSoIf berful^et, berlorfl; \f}t nun wein ©eib?" 
i)er Sonig fd)reit e8 tout^enb, er bebt am ganjen 2eib, 
(gr toirft fein ©(^merl, baft bllftenb beft Sunglingft S3ruft burd^bringt, 
3)'rauft, flalt ber golbnen Sieber, ein ©lutflra^l 5o(I)auf f))ringt. 

Unb toie bom ©turm jerfloben ifl aW ber ^5rer ©d)h)arm, 
3)er Sungling f)at berr6d)elt in felneS 3Jleifler6 3lrm, 
^tx fd)ldgt nm if)n ben SRantet unb fetjl i^n auf bad 8log, 
d^r binb't i^n aufred)t fefle, berl4gt mil i^r bad ©d)log. 

Dod) bor bem ^l^en $^ore, ba l^alt ber ©angergreid, 

<Da fagt er feine fearfe, fie aUer ^arfen ^reld ; 

Sin ciner 9Jlarraorfaule, ba I)at er fie aerfd)eIU, 

D'ann ruft er, bag ed fd)aurig bur4) ©d)log unb^rlen geQt : 

„SBef)' eud), ibr floljen ^aUtn ! nie tone ffiger Stlanq 
3>urc^ eure SUdurae mleber, nie ©alte nod) ©efang, 
9'leln, ©euf^er nur unb ©tof)nen unb fd)euer ®flabenfd)ritt, 
I9id eud) iu ©d)utt unb ^ober ber 8la(^gei|l aertpitl ! 
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<lu(^ deig' Ml) biefed Sobten rntfteated 9lngrfid)t, 
Daft l^r barob Derborret. bats leber Zintii Derficgt, 
lDa§ i^r In fttnft'gen 2agen Dcr^elat, derobet liegt. 

mv I>tr, wrru(|)ter «R6rbrT, Du ^ud) bee ©Siigert^irart ! 
llmfonfl fei afV (Dcin Wlngen ncKi) Jtranatn biut gen Uu3^ ] 
Deln 9larae fel DergefFen, In ett'ge 9lad)t getaudjt. 
eei, tole ein lel^let ftdc^eln, in ieere Soft oert^auct^t !" 

©er »tc ^>t*« gerufen, ber ftlmmri J^t'A gel^ott, 
<Dle snauern Uegen nleber, ble i&aUen flnb jerflort 
«{i>d) eine I^p^k ®aule ^ngl bon berfd))i>unb'ner $ra<^t, 
Kud) blefe, f^on geborflrn, !ann ftikxi^n uber Stod^t 

Unb rlng«, fkatt bnft'ger ®arten, ein obefi ^ibeUinb : 
Stdn S)aum Derfenbet Sd^atten. fein Cutett bBr4)bringjt ben 8anb *, 
3>ed ft5nigd 9{amen melbet (ein Hiieb, fein ^elbenbn(t» 
SBerfnnren ui(^ oergeffen ! bod ifl bed Sdngerd gUi(^ 

60. ^le «n«t»ttttberer. 

3d) fann ben S3ii(f nid)t oen end) tpenben 
3d) mu| eu4 anfc^^au^ immerbar ] 
iBle rei*t if)r mit geWft'gen ifcdnbcn 
2)em ©(^iffer eure 45a^c bar ! 

3^r andnntr, bie ifyc toon bem «arfen 
IDie ieorbe langt, mit ©rob befd)tt)ert, 
<Dafi i^r, auft beutfd)em j^orn gebarfcn, 
C^ero^et ^abt anf beutfd)ein ^erb^ 

Unb i^, Ira e*murf ber langen 3opfe. 
3f)r Sd)rt)ar3ti)a!bradl)d)en. brann iHrt> fd)Ianf 
8Ble forpfam flellt lf)r ,«rug' unb Jlojjfe 
Slttf ber ®d)alu|>))e gdine S3anf ! 

D(rt flnb biefelben 3:6j)f nnb «ruge, 
Oft an ber ^elmatj) »orn gefuUt; 
®enn am SJlifTourl «Ue6 fd)n)lefle, 
6ie malten cud) ber fielmat^ »ilb ; 

<Dcft «Dorfe« fleingefafite ClueKe, 
3u ber ibr fcb5|)fenb end) gebutft ; 
<De0 feerbee traute geucrfteac, 
^d Efianbgejime, bad fie gefdjmudTt ; 

©ulb aieren fie im fernen SBeflen 
<Ded leld)ten ©rctterbaufed iBanb ; 
S^lb relct)t fie miiben braunen ©dflen, 
$BoU frifd)en Srnnfed, eure j^nb. 

C^ trinft baraud ber Jtfd)erorefe, 
ftrmattet, toon ber S^gb befianbt ; 
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9lid)t mrl^r Don benifd^r fltebentefe 

Itragt if)r fie ()elm, rait ®run belaubt. 

O r|)re(i)t ! manim jogt i^^r bon bannent 
^ad 9{e(fartbal b<it $Bein unb Stoxn ; 
^er @d[)maran>alb ftebt doU finflrer ^annen ; 
3m ®|>efTart flingt bed llel)>ler« i^orn. 

S5Bie tvirb e9 in ben fremben SBalbern 
^ixii) md) ber i^eimatbberge ®run, 
tRo^ l)eutfd)(anbd aelben iBeiaenfelbern, 
9lad) fetnen ^eben^ugeln aie^'n. 

fBie mirb ba9 2anb ber alten %a^t 
t)urd) eure $raume glan^enb h}e§'n ! 
®leid) einer tUIlen, frommen @age 
SBirb ed eud) oor ber ®eele fle^'n. 

1)er ©ooteraann toinft !— 3ieW W <« Srleben ! 
®ott fd)&t3' end), anann unb SBeib unb ®rrie ! 
®el greobe eurer ©rufl befd)leben, 
llnb euren gelbern 9tei9 unb Vlaid ! 

Vteiligrall. 
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ENGLISH EXERCISES 

FOR 

TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN. 

r 



1. LITTLE HENRY 



"Well, Henry, what have you read in your new book, which you got of 
our aunt ? I read of three boys who went to school What does your bo<^ 
say about the three boys? Each of them had a fine, large cake. JiCdJIs ate 
flo much that it made him sick. George kept his so lon^ that it got dry, and 
was not any more fit to eat. But John gave some of his cake to each of his 
schoohnates, aftd then took a piece himself, and gave the rest to an old, blind 
man. The old man could not work for his food ; so John gave him a share 
of his cake. 

How kind John was I I love kind boys and girls. , We must be kind and 
good to the blind. If we were blind, we should be glad to meet with kin^^ 
rolks, who would give us something to eat When I have read my book, 
Ann, I will lend it to you, and afterwards I will read it to Jane. I dare say 
it is a nice one, and I am sure that you will take care of it. Aunt says, that 
none but a bad girl will tear or soil a book. How glad I am to have such a 
kind ajunt and such a good book. 

Little Henrj, trannlate : tb« little Heniy ; well mm ; the relative pronouns : which, who, that, 
•re in Qerman : todc^er, tsetse. totU^ or htx, Ht, tat, and cause the yerb, of a oomponnd tense the 
auxiliary rerb, to be placed at the end of the relative sentence ; to get er^Iten (o. cJ), 'beUmmm (o. 
e.> ; to say fagnt Cn« c.) aboat Don, uba (gov. Ace.) ; each {eber ; cake ber Stuiifm ; ate, Imperf. of to 
eat effien (o. c.) ; subordinate conjunctions, as : bof that, tvenn if, etc., cause the verb to be placed 
at the end of the subordinate sentence ; to keep oufbcioal^ren (ja. c), auf^eben (o. c.) ; it got dry, 
translate : it became dry ; dry trod tn ; fit to eat gut i«m (Ejfett ; John ^o^nn ; some etioai ; 
schoolmate ber Snttf^uter ; then >mn ; piece Ui9 6ttt(f ; himself fe(6fl ; rest bcr fRtft, bcr Ucber- 
rejl; blind Winb; food bie 9la^rund ; share ber Xbeit ; 

kind gfitifi, flcfatttg, freunblii ; good to flutifl gegen (gov. Ace.) ; if we were wemt Wir tedtftt ; I should, 
would i6i vovLtht ; glad ftj>^, erfreut, gittrfll* ; to meet with— littfammetttrcffeit mit— , bfgcgnen, <mtref* 
fen, ftttben ; folks bie Scute ; when tottm ; afterwards na^her, ^errWK^ ; to resd to— sorlrfen (Dat. i ; 
to dare bflrfen (irregular), f giuieit (irr«pcular) ; nice nett, ^ubf4 f^Sit ; I am sure \^ bin wrfii^t, H| 
iveig gett>t§ ; to take care of it ti in V^t ne^nten ; none but ^jliemanb alt, nut ; to tear ietreifes ; to 
•oil l^efd^ntttften ; such a eiit folt^er, eine fotd^e, ein fe(^« or fold^ ein, eine, ein. 

2. A PLACE FOR EVERT THING. 

Mart. I wish you would lend me your thimble, Sarah, for I can never find 
mine, when I want it. 

Sarah. And why can you not find it, Mary ? / 

Mary. Surely I can not tell ; but if you do not like to lend me yours, I can 
borrow one of somebody else. 

Sarah. I am willing to lend it to you ; but I should like to have you tell 
me why you always come to me to borrow, when you havo lost any- 
thing? 
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MABt. Because jon never Io«e your things, and always know where to find 

them. 
.Sarah. And how, think you, do I always Jinow where to find my things? 
Mary. How can I tell? If I knew, I might sometimes know how ^ find 

my own. 
Sarah. I will tell you the secret, if you will hear it. I have a place for 

everything; and after I have done using a thing, I always put it 

in its proper place, and never leave it to be thrown ahout and lost. 
Mart. But who wants as soon as she has used a thing, to have to run and 

put it away, as if one's life depended upon it ? 
Sarah. Your life does not depend upon it, Mary, but your convenience does ; 

and how much more time will it take to put a thing in its proper 

place, tlian to hunt for it when lost, or borrow of your friends? 
Mart. Well, I will never borrow of you again, you may depend upon it. - 
Sarah. Why, you are not offended, I hope Mary? 

Mart. No, Sarah ; but I am ashamed, and am determined before night to 
» have a place for every thing ; and after this I will keep every thin^ 

in its place. 

place bfr 91aU ; every thing eine iefce Sac^, ^titi ; Maiy SRarie ; Sftnh €or49; ^^ (conjoBCttaii) 
berat ; to want brau^en,.nott)i0 fyiUn, tciinfdben, tooflen ; surely j!(^erU4 d^ifi i ^^ ^^^ ' to like is 
moEtly translated by tht; adverb gem willingly, gladly; I do not like to lend, translate : I lend not 
Hent ; to borrow nitlebnen ; else anberf, fon^ ; like to have you tell etc., translate : wish that yoa 
would tell etc.; because weft ; know wb<>re to find, translate : know where you will or can find ; 
a I knew toenit i^ ti ttfi^te } I might icb fonnte, i4) loftrbe ; some times lutoeUen, man^mal ; know 
1k>w to I5nnen ; own eigen ; secret bat ®ebeimn{§ ; 1 hare done using {($ liabe fertia gebrau^t ; to 
put in — tegeit an — ; proper etgen, befonber ; I never leave it to be thrown about and lost i^^ laffe c4 
nie beruwttcrfcn unb oertoren geben ; life ba« Sebeit ; to depend upon— abbangen (o. c.) wn— ; conve* 
itience bie fbtqvitml\iiUit ; to hunt for fu^en ; you may depend upon it @ie mSgen f!^ barauf berlsf- 
feo ; .to offend beletbigen ; to be ashamed fld^ f^men ; determined entf^Ioffcn ; after this I^nia4 
fyattt, tilnftig. 

3. THE MAN WHO COULD NOT READ. 

^ Once there was a man walking on a road where there were very few 

houses. It was nearly dark, and he wished to reach a town, called Newton, 
before night. 

At last he came to a place where two roads met. A guide-post was there 
to tell persons which way to go. But the man had not learned to read, 
when he was a boy, and now could not tell what to do. The guide-post 
showed that the rieht hand road led to Newton, and the left hand road led 
somewhere else. The man could not know this. 

He stopped to think for some time, and then took the wrong road. He 
Walked on till dark, and when he had gone three miles, he met another 
man. He asked this man the way to Newton. He now found that he had 
been walking on the wrong road. He had then to turn back and take the 
other road ; but the way was so long, that he did not reach his home before 
morning. Now he had all this trouble for not having learned to read. 

I hope my young readers will not forget this story. I know you must 
study hard, if you wish to learn to read :. but the boys and girls who can not 
read, must go through the world like the man on his journey. They will 
never know whether they are on the right road or the wrong one. 

once dmiittl, tinft ; to walk geben ; road bte iStrage, £attbfhffl§e, ber ©eg ; nearly beinob ; dark bunfel ; 
to reach errei^ ; called tnit 9lanien, ft^men^ : at last enbU6 ; guide-post ber Segueifer ; perhons Me 
JBeute ; which way to go translate: which way they should or must go ; learned to read translate 
learned read (after the verb : learn and others the infinit. without : to jn is used) ; to show {eigen 
(n. c.) anjeigeit ; the right hand road transl. : the road to the right hand ; to lead filbren (n. c.) ; 
fomewhere else anber< tDObin ; to stop onbAtten, flebeit bleiben, fiiUfleben ; on »eiter, fort ; to ask fragen 
IM^ ; to tarn back umfebren ; home bie ^eimatb ; trouble bie SOtfibe ; for not having etc, transl. 
because he had not etc. ; reader bee &(fct ; to lorget MrgtffiBit } U> study fhiMxot ; world Uc jBkSt ; 
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4. THE FOX. 

The fox IB ftboot two feet long and one foot higb. He is asnallT of n 
light-red eok>r. Hia form ib muoh like that of the common cvrniog, but ha 
has a long bushy tail. We all know that the fox is one of the most know- 
ing and ounnine animals. He is yery expert at catching chickens and geeea^ 
and all kinds of small birds. 

There was once a young fox in the town of Reading, in England, which 
had been placed at a whe3» and taught to turn the spit, at the Idtcho^fire. 
After some time he got tired of cooking dinners for other people, and escaped 
to his natlTS woods. Here he met the usual fate of foxes. He was chased 
by the dogs» and, in his flight, ran through the town of Reading, and 
springing through the door of his old kitchen, he placed himself at the 
spit» and vesum^ hi» old occupation in the very place y^ere he had been 
formerly brought up. The dogs did not follow him, and thus he sayed 
his life. 

tox Wr 9tt4< ; •tentmsefSl^, etiM ; ligbt-rad feeVrot^ ; color bie^rte ; form bk defbU ; mnehllk* 
that translate : rery similar to that, dmilar iilfnXUii; common gemdtt, 9ettfbn(i(^; enr^og brr SttU 
IfliliMb; bushy htW§i *^^ ^€^mm> €6»Hf ; kuoviag Hng; eimiiing (ifig; ttpeit er filial, fe^ 

SMt ; at eatobing chickens \m ^ui0en ber 4^fi^er ; 
place fteQcit; wheel ta$ Slab ; spit bcr @l»ief, Sratfyief ; to tnm brclen ; the kitdien-fire ba« JNIi- 
Utofftatt ; tfand oteiKMxut transl. : tired to cook ; to eook dk^ ; to escape att^kffm (o, c.) ; nativa 
UmattfiUI^ ; he met the ftte, translate : the fitte met him, to mefet tref « (n. c) ; osnal gnvi^ikl ; 
nte htf e^fU ; to ehaee Jo^ (n. c.) ; flight bie Pii^ ; to resume »{eber «ufnc^mai ; ooeuiMitiMi 
Me 9cf 4if tigmif ; in the wiy place tranaLintha same place; iaaaerly ftik\a i to follow fplgat; 
Ham fp ; to aare rettfS. 

5. COLUMBUS. 

About three hundred and fifty years ago, there liyed a wise man, named 
Columbus. He was born in Genoa, a city in Italy, in Europe. Columbus 
belieyed that men could sail round the world in a ship, and come back to 
the place they first started from. He thought, if people would try to do tfaia» 
they would find some new country, which the people in Europe had neve^ 
seen or heard of 

At that time, Europe, Asia, and Africa, were known ; and Hiey all lie 
on one side of the globe. What was on th^ other side, none of the people 
in Europe could telL Columbus wanted yery much to sail oyer the wide 
sea and try to find it out. But he could not go, unless he had ships and 
men. So he asked the king of his country, if he would giye him men, and 
mone^, and ships, and let him go; but he would not. He then applied to 
the kmg of Portugal ; but none would help him. At last he went to Spain. 
The name of the king of Spain was Ferdinand : the name of the queen was 
Isabella. Queen Isabella was yery much pleased with the plan of Colum- 
bus ; she hoped he would find the countries he expected to find, and she 
tried yery hard to persuade the king to giye Columbus such things as hb 
wanted. The king promised to send Columbus, if he would agree to giye 
him the greater part of the yaluable things he might discoyer. ColumbuJi 
said he would do this. The king then gaye him three ships, and what h^ 
wanted besides. 

called, named ocMtnitt, mlt 9taitfeit, 9totttni ; Genoa (Bctma ; to beHere ^tottben ; to sail feMltt, f Af f at ; 
waM ttm-Hbenim ; thej tint started^rom translate : from which they first sUrted (\n Germab 
the relative prononn can not be omitted) ; first jnerfl ; to start abgct^en, <rt)fil^r«tt ; to try verfu^in ; 
the globe bie tfrbfngri; wanted »anf(i^te; the sea bte ^c, ba* SRcer; unless wenn n\^t, ti fet betitt 
*•! ; to *PPlf H^ wenbeii (Wh- ; at last enbtie^, iute^t ; the plan btr |)fa« ; tried yery hard bemubte fli 
-fel)r ftiUrl; to pi^nmade ftberreben, bereben ; as he wanted transl. which he wanted ; to agree efn« 
MiiUSSi; yaliMbte »eH|bott ; Talnabto things Me Jb^b^rlelteit ; t6 diseoyer entbeifen ; betide wUt' 
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In Attgast 1493 the sliips sailed. A great many people Trent to see them 
go. They felt very carious to know whore they would go, and what new 
country they would find.' When the sailors got far out of the sight of land, 
they began to be afraid ; they wanted to 'so back to Spain, and refused to 
obey Oolumbus. But Columbus persuaded them to have patience, and wait 
a few days. 

In a few weeks after they had left Spain, they came in sight of the Baha- 
ma islands, and soon after, they came iio larger islands, now called Cuba 
and St. Domingo. The people they found were not white, like the i^ien of 
Europe, nor black, like those who lived in Africa. The people were much 
frightened when they first saw CJolumbus with his people. 

After a while Columbus went back to Spain. The king and queen wei^ 
very glad, when they heard of the new country he had found. They seat 
him back again, with many other ships, and soon ihey found out the islands 
now called the West Indies, and the large country of South America. 

The Spaniards took these countries for their own, and every thing they 
could find in them. Columbus himself rec^ved very little of the riches 
they found there, and had much to suffer from the envy and calumnies of 
others. ^ He died of grief at the ungratdfal ^eatment he underwent, on the 
twenty-second day of May 1506. 

a great many transl. yery many, to see them go ttitt fie otM^^J^ fe^ot ; to feel enriotis neugiertf 
fein, vuitf^ ; the sailor ber 6cemattn, SRatrofe ; the sight He mxfii^ ; to be afraid (i(^ furc^ten ; to 
refuse fld^ tpeij^ern; the patience bte <9etmib; after natl^ein (ooDjiin«t.) ; to leave )>erlaffen (o. c ;; the 
island tk ^fel ; like toie ; to be frightened erfAretf en (o. c.) ; a while eintge Beit i the West Indies 
tBefi-dtibien ; South 8fib; take for their own i|ir fid^ or aU itfv di^mtifum ntfftnm; the riches bfe 
^ei^t^utner i to suffer leiben ; the enVy ber SReib i t he calumny bie SBerteumbung ; the grief ber 
jhtmuier, 9ttm ; tha uBgrAtefHl treatment bte unbiiiifbare 9c^ontat;to uadergio erfit^retv crleiben. 

6. GEORGE'S FEAST. 

George's mother was very pooi^ ; instead of having bright, blazing fires in 
winter, she had nothing to burn but dry sticks, which George picked up 
from under the trees «nd hedges. 

One fine day in July she sent George to the woods, which were about two 
miles from the village in which she lived, and he was to stay there all day, 
to get as much wood as he could collect. It was a bright, sunny day, and 
George worked very hard, so that by the time tiie sun was high over his 
bead, he was hot, and wished for a cool place where he might rest, and eat 
his dinner^ While he looked about on the bank of a little brook, he saw 
among the moss some fine wild strawberries, which were scarlet red with 
ripeness. " How good these will be with my bread and butter I " thought 
George; and lining his little cap with leaves, he set to work eagerly to 
gather all he could find) and then seated himself by the brook. 

It was a pleasant place, and George felt happy and contented ; and the 
thought came into his head, how much his mother would like to see him 
there, and to be there herself, instead of in her dark, close room in the vil- 
lage. George thought of all this, and just as he was lifting the first straw- 
berry to his mouth, he said to himself; "How much mother would like 

Om^ 9eorg : the feast ber 9eflta|, tot ®aftmd|(, ber eSftncmi ; instead of baring, translate : in- 
stead to hare ; instead of anlUtt, flatt : bright ^efl, gUnaenb ; to blaze flcanmm, leuc^ten ; the stick 
1>eT BtvS, ®teif en, sticks Shifcr ; to pick up au^fen (o. o ) ; the h«dg« bte ipetf e ; he was to stay er 
fof te bteiben ; to collect fummetn ; sunny fottitig ; by the time the 8nn waa jnr Beit aU bie ^nne 
etc.; to wij»h for »fittf<^n, P4> fe?>nett iwd^; cool ffljit ; to rest oa«ru^en ; to look about flc^ umfe- 
Btit, wnberfef^en ; the bunk tai Ufer ; the brook ber ©at^ ; among unter ; the mos8 bai ^ooi ; scar- 
let-red td)at(a(l^rot^ ; with ripeness au^ or 9ox JHetfe ; bread and butter tai 93ntterbrob ; to line 
ttt^ffittem, befegen ; the cap bie Xa^t ; to set to work fl<^ m bie Arbeit m<«^en ; .eagerly eifrig, emjlg ; 
to gikther ^flAden, fontmettt : 

.10 feel t»^eit,<l4^ imBu ; the thought ber a»ebon!t ; doM f^UNtt ; just gerabe eben ; to lift mf^^m 

1a 
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these/' And he stopped and put the atrawbeivy back again, ** Shall I «av« 
them for her?" said he, thinking how much they would refresh her« yet still 
looking at them with a longing eye. ** I yriH eat h^, and take the other 
half to her/' said he at last; and he divided them into two heaps. But 
each heap looked so small that he put them together again. '* I will only 
taste one/' thought he ; but as he again lifted it to his mouth, he saw that 
he had taken the finest of them, and he put it back. " I will keep them all 
for her," said he, and he covered them up nicely, till he should go home. 

When the sun was beginning to sink in the west, George set out for home. 
How happy he felt then, that he had all his strawberries for his sick mother. 
The nearer he *got home, the less he wished to taste them. 

Just as he had thrown down his wood in the wash-house, he heard his 
mother's faint yoioe calling him from the next room. " Is that you, George? 
I am glad ;fou have come, for I am thirsty, and am longing for some tea.'' 
George ran in to her, and joyfully offered his wild strawberries. " And you 
saved them for your sick mother, did you?" said she, laying her hand 
fondly on his head, while the tears stood in her eyes ; *' God wiU bless you 
for all this, my child." / 

Could the eating of the strawberries have given George half the happiness 
he felt at this moment?— 

•(o c.)i er^^en ; tha mouth ber 9Rimb ; to mre <utfkiea|rat, Mfbthen ; to refresfa erfrif^^ entuUFfii ; 
to look at— anfeten, fel^ mi^ ; to long Mrkngot, fi^ fe^nen (Ibr lut^); to divide tfftiXm ; the heap 
fer ^ufm ; to look, referriag to exterior appearonoe, aulfej^^en { to taste I«flen, ]»erfu(^n ; to coTer 
up )U&«fett ; nicely bfl^utfam ; * 




sreube. 

7. HONESTY REWARDED. 

Charles was an honest boy, but his neighbor. Jack Pilfer, was a thief. 
Charles would never take any thing for himself which did not belong to him ; 
but Jack would take whatever he could get, and when he found any thing 
that was lost, he would never restore it to the owner. 

Early one summer's morning, as Charles was going to school, he met a 
man opposite the public house, who had oranges to sell. The man wished 
to stop and get his breakfast, and asked Charles if he would hold his horse 
• while he went into the house. But he first inquired of the landlord, if he 
knew Charles to be an honest boy, as he would not like to trust his oranges 
with him, if he was not. " Yes," said the landlord, "I have known Charles 
all his life, and have never known him to lie or steal ; all the neighbors 
know him to be an honest boy, and I will engage your oranges will be as 
safe with him as with yourself" The orange man then put the bridle into 
Charles' hand, and went into the house to eat hie breakfast. 

Very soon Jack Pilfer came along the road, and seeing Charles holding 
the horse, he asked him whose horse he had there, and v^'hat was in the 
basket on the horse? Charles told him that the owner of the horse was in 
i;he house, and that there were oranges in the baskets. As soon as Jack 

honesty Me d^rtiik^tit \ would take translate : took (the imperfect tense, instead of the conditional 




gage fi^ Bcrpfltd^ttti ; add after engage the subord. ooiyunct. that ; orange-man ber Oranflen.aRaim • 
Dridle bcr 3«8d ; * 

•feng Mtkmg ; baskot ber ^thi to determine Bif^^cn (<»• ot) ; to slip gldtoi kfoi, fUdu (m o^* 
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heard there were oranges in the haskets, he determined to haye one, and go- 
ing up to tlie basket, he slipped in his hand and took out one of the largest, 
and was going off with it. But .Charles said, '' Jack, you shall not steal these 
oranges while I have the care of them, and so you may just put that one 
back into the basket/' ''Not I,'' said Jack, ''as I am the largest, I shall do 
as I please -" but Charles was not afraid of him, and taking the orange out 
of his hand, he threw it baek into the basket. 

Jack then attempted to go round to the other side, and take one from 
the other basket, but as he stepped too near the horse's heels, he received a 
violent kick, which threw him down to the ground. His cries soon brought 
out the people from the house; and when they learned what had happened, 
they said that Jack was rightly served ; and the orange man, taking Charles' 
hat, filled it with oranges, as he said he had been so faithful in guarding 
them, he should have all these for his honesty ^ 

off weg, fort ; to have the care of beauffid^tigen, iibertva^en ; I please e0 gefSQt ntir, i(( ttiff, id^ mag ; 
to be aAraid of M futil^ten wc^\ to attempt »effu(^ ; to step treten (o. c), ge^en ; heel bie $erfc, 
ber 8u|, Suf (of borses etc.); violent gewattig, fterf ; kick bcr €d)tag, 6.o|; ground btr Soben: 
cries Ui« ^efc^rei ; to learn erfa^ren (o. c.) ; to happen gefil^el^en ; to serve bctienen, be^onbebt \ to fill 
fallen ; in guarding them in i^rer Sewa4»ung. 

8. THE GUIDE-POST. 

The night was dark ; the sun was hid 

Beneath the mountain gray, 
And not a single star appeared 

To shoot a silyer-^ay^ 

Across the heath the owlet flew, 

And screamed along the blast ; 
And onward, with a quickened step, 

Benighted Harry passM. 

Now, in thickest darkness plunged, 

He groped his way to find ; 
And now he thought he spied beyond, 

A form of horrid kind. 

.In deadly white it upward rose. 

Of cloak and mantle bare, 
And held its naked arms across, 
To catch him by the hair. 

Ppor Harry felt his blood run cold, • 

At what before him stood; 
But then thought he, no harm, Fm sore. 

Can happen to the good. 

to hide »cr(ergat (o. o.) ; single etitgig ; to appear erf^einot (o. e.) ; to shoot f^ief en, ^erabfenben ; raj 
ber (81<it-) ©tro^t ; across (juer itbcr ; heath ble $elbe ; owlet bie (Jule ; to dy flicgen (o. c) ; to scream 
fS^relAi, frelfdbot («. c) ; blast bie fiuftftrfimung, bet ffiinbfiof ; onward wr»Srt« ; quickened befAIen- 
nigt ; step ber ©d^ritt ; benighted son ber 9la^t u*errafAt, »erf^)atet ; Harry ^einric^; to pass fcbrrf- 
Ua (o. c), gel^en ; darkness ble DunWi&eit ; to plunge floien (o. c) ; to grope tap^en (n. c.) ; to «py e.r* 
fl»«tien (n. c); beyond fenfeit«, bort; horrid fd^redll^ entfeptic^; kind bie ?(rt; in deadly white in 
tfibrti(^em or be» a:obe« iffieig ; to rise fl^ er^eben (o. c.) ; cloak and mantle SWantet «nb itietb ; bare 
Ctttb(£tt; naked nadt; across {reui»eife; to eaten erfioifett; blood bad Olnt > torunrinnea; han» 
tel8iiiM»r€d^eR: 
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So calling all his courage up, 

He to the monster went ; 
And, eager through the dismal gloom. 

His piercing eyes he bent. 

And when he came well nigh the ghost, 

That gave him such affright, 
He clapped his hands upon his side, 

And loudlj laughed outright. 

For 'twas a fHendly guide-post stood. 

His wandering steps to guide ; 
And thus he found that to the good 

No e?il should betide. 

Ah well, thought he, one thing Fye learned^ 

Nor soon shall I forget ; 
Whatever frightens me again, 

I'U march straight up to it 

And when I hear an idle tale 

Of a monster or a ghost, 
I'll tell of this, my lonely walk, 

And one tall, white guide-post. 



to c«n up intMimeiiraffat ; monster bai ttnfleVvn; eager mgeflim; the diaraal gloom kii §raitft|e 
Dimfcl ; piercing ft^rf ; to bend rt(^tcn (n. c), kitfen (n. c.) ; nigh na^; ghost hex (&dft, tai Oc. 




9. A CHILD SAVED BY A DOG. 

A shepherd, who lived in one of the valleys or glens, which are frequently 
found between the mountains in Scotland, went out one day to look after his 
flock, and took with him one of his children, a little boy about three years 
old. This practice is very common among the shepherds of that country, 
who accastom their children from infancy to endure the rigors of the climate. 
After walking about the pastures for some time, attended by his dog, the 
shepherd found himself under the necessity of ascending a hill, at some dis- 
tance^ that he might have a more extensive View, in the hope that he should 
discover his lost sheep. As the hill, or mountain, was too steep for the child 
to climb, his father left him on a small plain at the bottom, ana charged him 
strictly not to move from it till he returned. 

As soon, however, as the shepherd had reached the top of the mountaiB, 
one of these thick fogs which are very common among these mountains, de- 
scended so suddenly, that it became <&rk before he could reach the place he 
left. He hastened forward, however, but owing to the darkness and nis own 
fears, he missed his way, and when he arrived at the foot of the mountain, 
he found himself at a great distance from the place where he had left the 

glen Ue Qer0f(!^(u4^t ; practice bfr (SeBrtra^; to accustom geto^^rtm; to endofe ertraoen ; rigor bie 
Gtreitge, ^arte ; attended by bfgtettet »on— ; to find hirarolf under the necessity fldb groot^lat or |a 
. bie 9lot(»enti8teit verfe^t ftnben ; view bie 9u«f!^t ; to climb erfleiaen; bottom bcr 9uf (be< Jpfloel*): 
ta charge auftroAen, befr^itn ; to move tDcgge^it : to descend IftJcmtvmai, fU^ nicbcrfatfen ; owing to 
te 9^e (ft>Uow6d bgr tlw Qenit) ; to miss scrfepict (n. e.). 
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cKild. Afield learehing iboat for some time, lie foafid hixaself at the bottom 
of the valley, and near his own cottage. To renew the search that night 
wias equally fruitless and dangerous. He was therefore compelled to go 
home ; although he had lost both his child and his dog, which had attended 
h}m faithfully many years. 

Next morning, by the break of day, the shepherd, accompanied by a num- 
ber of his neighbors, set out in search of his child ; but afier a day spent 
Ib fruitless lalx»r, they were compelled, by the approach of night, to. descend 
from the mountain. On returning to his cottage, he found that the dog had 
been home, and, on reeeiying a piece of cake, had instantly gone off again. 
For sever^ successive days the shepherd renewed his search for the child, 
and still, on returning home disappointed in the evening, he found that the 
dog had been home, and, on receiving his usual allowance of cake, imme- 
diately disappeared. ; 

Struck with this singular circumstance, he remained at home one day, and 
when the dog, as usual, departed with his piece of cake, he resolved to follow 
him and find out the cause of this strange procedure. The dog led the way 
to a cataract, at some distance from the spot where the shepherd had left the 
child. The banks of the cataract almost joined at the top, yet were sepa- 
rated by an opening of immense depth, and presented one of those appear- 
ances tnat so often astonish and terrify the travelers who visit these moun- 
tains. The dog, without fear, inatantly began to descend one side of this 
steep and rugged cliff. The shepherd watched him until he saw him enter 
a (^ave almost level with the water. He then with great difficulty followed, 
and on entering the cave, what were his feelings when he beheld his child 
eating, with much satisfaction, the cake which the dog had just brought 
him, while the &itkful animal stood by, watching him with the utmost ten^ 
aerness. 

From the situation in which the child was found, it appeared that he had 
wandered to the brink of this frightful place, and had either fallen or 
scrambled down till he reached the cave. The dog had followed him to the "^ 
spot, and had prevented his starving by giving up to him his own daily 
allowance. This faithful dog never quitted the child by night or day, except 
when it was necessary for him to go for food; and then he was always seen 
running at full speed, to and from the cottage. 

The joy of the father at thus finding his Tost child, can not be expressed, 
and the dog appeared e<]ually glad that he was at last discovered The 
shepherd took the child in his arms, aod with some difficulty reached the 
mouth of the chasm. When they returnd home, the neighbors were invited 
in, and a day of rejoicing was kept at the shepherd's cottage ; " for", ** said 
he, this my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost and is found. "-^ 

bottom of the Talley to* CEm^ bc4 ZWti '> lewch Me 9la(^forf^g ; bj break of day Ui Za^icai^rn^ ; 
to 0et out auft>r>(!^n; in search of um-Htufsufit^n ; to deMwnd i^td^ttimj ^eramifieu ; on return- 
Ing bet bet WW fe^r or aU tt jwruif fe^rte ; on receiving a piwe Ui or m^ 6m|f tong elite* <Stttrf«, or 
^i or miftftm tt — em)>fangen ^tte ; allowance hit beflimmte portion, Station; atrock with ergrtjJFetv 
Betroffen iw or Ui ; the cause ber ®rttnb, bie Urfad^e ; to lead tne way ben 9Deg Mrange^ett, letgen ; to 
join jt^ httuiivta (n. o.) Dufanimen^oien Co* o.); cliflf ber iaU ^bMd ; ^ watuh beobaii^ten l)a. c.) 6e« 
load^en (n. c.) ; level g(eld& ^Pd^ ; by babei ; to flcramble Itcttern Cn. c.) ; to fitanre ter^uitgcrit; by 
riving etc. babur4> ^1 er etc ; except auf er, oui^tnommen ; the mooUi bie Celfnitn^ ; a ^y of rcjoio- 
ing ein iCag ber ^vtvdot ; to ktep feiern. 

10. THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr. Lenox was one morning riding by himself; he alighted from his 
horse to look at something on the road side ; the horse got loose and ran 
away from him. Mr. Lenox fan after him, but could not overtake him. 
A little boy, at work in a field, heard the horse; and, as l»oon as he saw him 
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rnnninf; from his master, ran Tery qmckly to tlie middle of ibe road, and 
eatchiiig him by the bridle, stopped him till his master came up. Mr Le« 
noz looKed at the boy, and admired his raddy, cheerful oountenanoe^ and 
said: 

Thank you. my good boy, you have caught my horse very oleyerly. MThak 
■hall I give you for your trouble f ^ 

Boy. I want nothing, sir. 

Mr. L. Do you want nothing 7 so much the better for you. Few men 
can say as much. But what were you doing in the field ? 

B I was rooting up weeds, and tending the sheep that are feeding on 
turnips. 

Mr L. Do you like to work ? 

B. Yes, sir, very well, this fine weather 

Mr. L. But would you not rather play ? 

B. This is not hard work ; it is almost as good as play. 

Mr. L. Who set you to work ? 

B. My father, sir. 

Mr. L. What is your name ? 

B. Peter Hurdle, sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you ? 

B. Eight years old, next June. 

Mr. L. How lon^ have you been oat in this field ? 

B. Ever since six o'clock this morning. 

Mr. L. Are you not hungry ? - 

B. Yes, sir, but I shall go to dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had a sixpence now, what would yon do with it ? 

B I do not know, sir. I never had so much money in my life. j 

Mr. L. Have you no playthings ? 

B. Playthings ? what are they ? 

M. L. Such as balls, nine-pins, marbles, tops, and wooden horses. 

B. No, sir. Tom and I play at foot-ball in winter, and I have a jomp- 
ins-rope. I had a hoop> but it is broken. 

Mr. L. Do you want nothing else ? 

B. I have hardly time to play with what I haye. I hare to driye the- 
cows, and to run errands, and to ride the horses to the fields, and that is aa 
good as play. 

Mr. L. You could buy apples and cakes, if you had money, you know. 

B* I can have apples at home. As for cake, I do not want that ; for my 
mother makes me a pie now and then, which is just as good. 

Mr. L Would you not like a knife to cut sticks ? 

B. I haye one ; here it is ; brother Tom gave it to me. 

Mr. L. Your shoes are full of holes. Don't you want a new pair t 

B. I have a better pair for Sundays 

Mr. L. But these let in water 

B. I do not mind that, sir. ^ 

Mr. L. Your hat is all torn, too 

B. I have a better one at home. 

Mr. L. What do you do when it rains? 

by himgelf fSr fl^atlctn; to alight abflelgen (o, c.) ; to overtake ebtMw, eretten ; ruddy frifdg; 
eleverly getoanbt, gcf#dt ; so much the urn fo »ie( ; to root up au^reiien (o. c.) au«rptten ; to tend 
(etDad^en, bitten ; to feed oa fteffen (o. c.) ; to set to work jbefc^ftigen, Vrieit geben ; ever hnlRer, {e, je* 
xoblH ; nine-pinR ber jtegel ; marble ber €<!^ufl[er, 9X\Att ; top ber itretfe( ; to play at foot-ball $nf • 
baUf)>ieTen; the jumping-rope ba4 Gptringfeif; to run errands Sluftrdge &eforeen,.!Botf<|)aftht au«« 
xSi^^va \ aafor cake 'mA Av^HEn betrift, f 9 . . i pie Me ^%tit\ now and then ^ie usb bo, baim snk 

wfUQI , 
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B. If it rains reiy hard when I am in the Md» I get nnder a tree for 
shelter. 

Mr. L. What do you do, if you are hungry before it is time to go home? 

B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr L. But if there are none ? 

B. Then I do as well as I can without. I work on, and. never think of it 

Mr. L. Are you not dry some times this hot weather 7 

B. Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr. L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a philosopher, but I am 
Bure you do not know what that means. 

B. No, sir. I hope it medns no harm. 

Mr. L. No, no ! Well, my boy, you seem to want nothing at all ; so I 
shall not give you money. But were you ever at school? 

B. No, sir ; but father means to send me next winter. 

Mr. L. You will want books then. 

B. Yes, sir, the boys all have an Eclectic Spelling-book and a Header. 

Mr. L. Then I will give them to ybu ; tell your father so, f^id that it is 
because you are an obliging, contented little boy. 

B. I will, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. L. Good-bye, Peter. 

B. Good morning, sir. ^^ Aanr. 

for shelter ivm 6^tt)} ; to mean bebeutctt ; no hann nl^tl 8$ff4 or 8&{e&te< ; i^ther means ber 
9attx beabfl^tlat or »ifl ; eclectic efteftif^; spelling-book b(tf Qu^fiabir-eiub ; reader btU £efeb«^: 
obliging gefdQig ; good-bye Ubt too^t I 

11. TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 1824. 

Father — I Have been here at the council-house some time ; but I have 
not talked. I have not been strong enough to talk. You shall hear me 
talk to-day. I belong to another district. You have, no doubt, heard of me*. 
I am Pushmataha. 

FatherVWhen in my own country, I often looked toward this council- 
house, and wanted to come here. I am in trouble. I will tell my distresses. 
I feel like a small child, not half as high as his father, who comes up to look 
in his father's face, hanging in the bend of his arm, to tell him his troubles. 
So, father, I hang in the bend of your arm, and look in your face ; and now 
hear me speak. 

Father — When I was in my own country, I heard there were men ap- 
pointed to talk to us. I would not speak there ; I chose to come here, and 
speak in this beloved house ; for Pushmataha can boast, and say, and tell 
the truth, that none of his fathers, or grandfathers, or any Choctaw, ever 
drew bow against the United States. They have always been friendly. We 
have held the hands of the United States so long, that our nails are long like 
birds' claws ; and/there is no danger of their slipping out. 

Father — I have come to speak. My nation has always listened to the ap-' 
plications of the white people. They have given of their country till it is 
?ery saiall. I came here, when a young man, to see my father Jefiferson. 
He told me, if ever we got in trouble, we must run and tell him. I am 
come. This is a friendly talk ; it is like that of a man who meets another, 
and says, how do you do ? Another of my tribe shall talk further. He 
shall say what Pushmataha would say were he stronger 

Pushmataha (Sargent's Speaker). 

no doubt o^ne 3t»e{fel ; the bend bie Otegmtt, i^rfinnlmmng ; to cho^e vorgie^en v to draw the bow ben 
Oogeit f psnnen ; danger of their slipping oat, translate : danger that they slip out ; application bal 
(»cM bie ettte. 
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12. SUPPOSED SPEECH OF A CHIEF OF THE POOOMTUC INDIAl^ 

White inao, there is eternal war between me and thee I I quit not the 
land of my fathers but with my life. In those woods where I bent my 
youthful bow, I will still hunt the deer. Over yonder waters I will still elide 
unrestrained in my bark canoe. By those dashing waterfalls I will stilliay 
up my winter's store of food. On these fertile meadows I will still plant my 
corn. Stranger, the land is mine ! 1 understand not these paper-rights. I 
gave not my coi»ent when, as thou sayest, these broad regions were pur- 
chased, for a few baubles, of my fathers. They could sell what was theirs ; 
they could sell no more. How could my fathers sell that which the Great 
Spirit sent me into the world to liye upon ? They knew not what they did. 
The stranger came, a timid suppliant, few and feeble, and asked to lie down 
on the red man's bear-skin, and warm himself at the red man's fire, and 
have a little piece of land to raise corn for his women aad children ; and 
now he is become strong, and mighty, and bold, and spreads out his parch- 
ment over the whole, and says, it is mine. Stranger, there is not room for 
us both. The Great Spirit has not made us to live together. There i^ 
poison in the white man's cup ; the white man's dog barks at the red 
man's heels. 

If I should leave the land of my fathers, whither shall 1 4y ? Shall I go 
to the South, and dwell among the graves of the Pequots ? Shall I wander 
to the West ? — the fierce Mohawk, the man-eater, is my foe. Shall I fly to 
the East? — the great water is before me. No, stranger ; here I have lived, 
and here I will die ! and if here thou abidest, there is eternal war between 
me and thee. Thou hast taught me thy arts of destruction. For that alone 
I thank thee ; and now take heed to thy steps ; — the red man is thy foe. 
When thou goest forth by day, my bullet shall whistle by thee ; when thou 
liest down at night, my knife is at thy throiit. The noonday-sun shall not 
discover thy enemy, and the darkness of midnight shall not protect thy rest. 
Thou shalt plant in terror, and I will reap in blood; thou shalt sow ihe 
earth with command I will strew it with ashes; thou shalt go forth with the 
sickle, and I will follow after with the scalping-knife ; thou shalt build, and 
I will burn, till the white man or the Indian shall cease from the land. Go 
thy way, for this time, in safety ; but remember, stranger, there is eternal 
war between me and thee. 

Bl>WAB3> EvK&m. 

supposed speech {Ittgitte fStthi ; but ouf er, dvaMaomam ; bark canoe Uii Qoot or ber Slck^ fttt4 
Saumrinbe ; my winter's store of food meiA S)ifimb9orratl^ fur ben SOinter ; arts of destruction 3er« 
fldnmd^funfle. 

13. THE SILENT TRAXELER. 

Two travelers set out from their inn in London, early on a December 
morning. It was dark as pitch ; and one of the travelers, not feeling very 
sleepy, and wishing to talk a little, endeavored to enter into conversation 
with his neighbor. He accordingly began: **A very dark morning, sir." 
'* Shocking cold weather for traveling." " Slow going on these heavy roads, 



sir." 



None of these remarks produoine a word of answer, the sociable man 
made one more effort He stretcher out his hands, and feeling the other's 
great coat, said : " What a very comfortable coat, sir, you have to travel 
m I" No answer was made, and the gentleman, wearied and disgusted with, 
his silent companion, fell into a sound nap, and did not awake until the 
bright rays of a winter's sun roused him from his slumber. 
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What dd yoii fidppose lie: then saw? It was no more than a great bear, 
fiiiUing by his side I The creature had a chain over his mouth, so that he 
eould not have talked, even if he had wished to. He was probably a tarae 
bear, and had been put into the coach by his owner, who, by some mistake, 
had remained behind. The traveler readily pardoned his silent companion, 
for not having opened his mouth, and left him without expres^ng any fur- 
ther astonishment at "the comfortable coaf which he had on. 

14. CHARLES AND THE OLD SERVANT.-.A Dialoote. 

Inteodtction. — Mr. T*ylor was often angry, though his anger quickly 

Eassed away, Charles was his nephew, and had always lived with him* 
»ucy was Charles's cousin, and Mr. Tayloi-'s daughter. They had lived so 
long together, that she loved Charles as if he had been her brother. Old 
H^ohn was -Mr. Taylor's coachman, but had been turned away for some care- 
lesi<nes8. The foUbwing dialogue took place in Mr. Taylor's parlor : 

Loot. Here is John, father, who wishes to speak with you. 

JoaN. Mr. l^aylor, I have come to see you, without your leave, and hope 
YOU will not be angry with me. You have been so kind to me lately, that I 
nave come, although you told me when I was dismissed^ that y6u would 
tiever see me again. 

Mr, Taylor. Well. John, and what have you come for ? Do you wish to 
resume your old place ? 

John. Oh no ! I did not expect that, sir. But I wish to thank you for 
your kind present, and to ask you for a certificate that I am honest, as I 
can not get a place without one. 

Mr. Taylor. So, so ; and do you suppose I would send you to other 
people to break their carriages, as you did mine ? 

JoHK. Do not be offended, Mr. Taylor. I would rather go and beg 
again f than hear you speak so hardly to me. 

Mr. Taylor. " Beg again f** What do you mean by that, John? Have 
you been obliged to beg since you went away from me ? 

John. Why, sir, you know I could not steal ; and aj) I could not earn 
any money, you know that begging is better than starving. 

Mr. Taylor. Begging, John, begging ? And why did you not come to 
your old master and ask for some^ing to support you with, until you could 
snd some work to do ? You deserve to starve, you do, for not coming to me 
at once. 

John. But, Mr. Taylor, I was afraid to eome, till Charles brought the 
money which you sent, for fear you might still be angry with me. 

Lucy. There, father, you see what became of Charles's money. I knew 
he was not a rascal, as you oalled him. Tell us all about it, John, for I am 
anxious to hear the whole story. 

Mr. Taylor. I never sent you any money by Charles, John. What do 
you mean ? 

John. Surely, you have forgotten, sir. Charles gave it to me himself, 
and said he had it direotly from his uncle. It was a fortnight ago to-day 
that he gave it to me, and I have some of it lefb now ; here it is, sir. 

Mr. Xaylor. Where were you, John ; and ho^ was it ? 

John. In town, sir. I had earned some money that day, by doing some 

'errands. My little daughter Anna had been begging, when Charles saw 

her and gave her some cakes, and told her to find me. He came to me in 

the next street, Where I was drinking some water, for it was very hot, and 

gave me all the change he ,had mxSi him, and promLied to giv^ me some 
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more from yon, if I would oorae to his school. The nert ireek I went there, 
ao4 Charles gaTO me some monej, and told me he had received it from yov. 

Mr. Taylor. But I never did send you money, though I ought not to 
have treated an old servant as I did when I sent you oflf. And now you 
mav become my coachman again ; but you must not let Charles eraek the 
whip, and frighten my horses again. 

John. God bless you, sir. But here comes Charles now. 

LucT. I am so glad that Charles's innocence is proved, and that he haa 
not spent his money so foolishly, as his teacher thought he had. 

Charles. How do you do, uncle ? 

Mr. Taylor. Come here, Charles I Do you know what your teacher haa 
written about you? 

Charles. Yes, sir; for he showed me his letter, and it was all true. I 
did seil my wateh, and I did sleep out of doors all night But I sold it for 
money to give to John ; and I slept out of doors all night, because I was be- 
lated, trying to find him, and could not get home before the door was 
locked. 

Mr. Taylor. But you should not have gone without leave. 

Charles. I did not, sir. Here is the written permission he gave me. 

Mr. Taylor. But you did not tell him why you vrent, did you ? 

Charles. No, sir ; for I should also have been obliged to tell him that 
you had turned John away ; and I thought you would not like that, dear 

uncle. 

Lucy. There, father I did I not say that Charles was the best boy you 
had, and could not be so bad as you thought? 

John. Indeed, sir, he is a good boy, and very kind he has been to me. 

Mr. Taylor. I am afraid all this praise wiU make you vain, Charles. 
You were not exactly right in all you did, but I forgive you all the wrong. 
Tou were rash, but your wish to do good must excuse you for this. Another 
time, my dear boy, learn not to be so rash and imprudent. 

15. THfl STOLEN CHILD AND THE GIPSIES. 

Gipsies are a class of people who have no settled place to live in, but 
wander about from spot to spot, and sleep at night in tents or in bams. We 
have no gipsies in our country, for here every person can find employ- 
ment of some kind, and there is no excuse for idlers and vagrants. But in 
many parts of Europe the gi]^sies are very numerous ; and they are often 
wicked and troublesome. It is said that they are descendants of the Egyp- 
tians, and have lived a wandering life ever since the year 1517, at which 
time thev refused to submit to the Turks, who were the conquerors of Egypt 
, Well, I have a short story to tell you about these gipsies. Many years 
ago, as a boat was putting off, a boy ran along the side of the canal, and de- 
sired to be taken in. The master of the boat, however, refused to take him, 
because he had not quite money enough to pay the usual fare. A rich mer- 
chant being pleased with the looks of the boy, whom I shall call Albert, and 
being touched with compassion toward him, paid the money fi>r him, axid 
ordered him to be taken 6n board. The little fellow thanked the merchant 
for his kindness, and jumped into the boat. Upon talking with him after- 
ward, the merchant found that Albert could readily speak in three or four 
different languages. He also learned that the boy had been stolen away, 
when a child, by a gipsy, and hod rambled ever since, with a gang of these 
atrollere, up ana down several parts of Europe. 
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It httopened thAt the mdrcfaimt, whose heart seemed to have inclined to- 
Wft^s the boy by a secret kind of instinct, had himself lost a child some 
years before. The parents, after a long search for him, had concluded that 
he had been drowned in one of the canals, with which the country abounds, 
and the mother was so afflicted at the loss of her son, that she died of grief 
for him. 

Upon comparing all particulars, and examining the marks, by which the 
child was described, when he wa» first missing, Albert proved to be the 
long lost son- of the merchant. The lad was well pleased to find a father 
who was so kind and generous ; while the father was not a little delighted 
to see a son return to him, whom he had given up for lost. Albert possess- 
ed a quick understanding, and ia time he rose to eminence, and was much 
respected for his talents and knowledge. He is said to have visited, as a 
public minister, several countries in which he formerly wandered as a 

gipsy- 

16. THE ELEPHANT. 

The elephant is the largest animal that now lives upon the earth. It 
sometimes grows to twenty feet in height. Its young are playful, and do 
not reach their full size until thev are more than twenty years old. This 
animal is a native of Asia and Africa ; and from its tusks, or large teeth, 
we get the ivory of which so many beautiful things are made. 

Elephants are often brought to Europe and America in ships, and shown 
as curiosities. With their trunk they convey food and water to their mouths, 
and defend themselves, when attacked. Tney can reach with it to the dis- 
tance of four or five feet, and are able to eive with it so severe a blow as to 
kill a horse. They are very gentle, when kindly treated. But they remem- 
ber injuries, and revenge them. In thoughtfulness and wisdom, they ap- 
proach nearer to the human race than any other animal. You will find 
many stories of their sagacity in books of nati|f al history. 

A large elephant was once brought in a vessel to. New York. From the 
wharf a broad plank was placed for him to walk upon to the shore. He put 
first one foot upon it, striking it with force, then another ; then the third * 
then the fourth and last. Wnen he had thus tried it, and was sure that it 
was strong enough to bear his whole weight, he walked boldly upon it to 
the shore. 

Elephants are fond of each other's company. In their wild state, large 
herds of them are seen under the broad-leaved palm-trees, or near the shady 
banks of rivers, where the grass is thick and ^reen. There the^ love to 
bathe themselves, throwing the water from their trunks over their whole 
bodies, and enjoying the refreshing coolness. They live to be more than a 
hundred years old. When death approaches, it is said, they retire to some 
lonely spot, under lofly trees, or near a peaceful stream, where others of their 
race have wandered to die. There they lie down, and breathe their last, 
among the bones of their friends, or their ancestors. These noble creatures 
are naturally mild though brave. When tamed they are obedient, and much 
attached to their keepers. They are fond of their young, and kind to each 
other. 

At a village in South Africa, where some English missionaries dwelt,, a 
deep trench nad been dug, which was not, at that time, filled with water. 
One dark and stormy night, a troop of elephants passed that way, and one 
of their number fell into this deep pit. His companions did not le^ve him 
in distresfl, but tried every method in their pow||r to liberate him. Some 
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kneeled, others bewed down, and lifted with their trunks. They failed 
many times, but still coDtinued their labors. It was not until the morning 
had dawned that they succeeded in raising their unludty friend from 
his sad situation. The edges of the ditch, tracked and indented with 
their numerous footsteps, showed how hard they bad toiled in their work of 
kindness. 

Children, if your playmates are in any trouble, you must not turn fiside 
and leave them. Learn from these kind animals, how to show kindness to 
your own race. If your friend says or does what is wrong, advise him to 
return to the right way ; for the path of evil is worse than the deep pit into 
which the poor elephant fell. 

17. knowm:dge is power. 

** What an excellent thing is knowledge,'' said a sharp-looking, bustling 
little man, to one who was much older than himself, " knowledge is an ex- 
cellent thing," repeated he. *' My boys know more at six and seven years 
old, than I did at twelve. They can read all sorts of books, and talk cm all 
sorts of subjects. The world is a great deal wiser than it used to be. Every 
body knows some thing of every thing now. Do you not think, sir, that 
knowledge is an excellent thing f " " Why, sir," replied the old man, look- 
ing gravely, " that depends entirely upon the use to which it is applied. It 
may be a blessing or a curse. Knowledge is only an increase of power, 
and power may be a bad as well as a gooa thing.'' ** That is what 1 can 
not understand," said the bustling litUe man ; *' how can power be a bad 
thing?" 

" I will tell you," meekly replied the old man ; and thus he went on : 
''When the power of a horse is under restraint, the animal is useful in bear^ 
ing burdens, drawing loads, and carrying his master ; but when that power 
is unrestrained,' the horse breaks his bridle, dashes to pieces the carriage 
that he draws, or throws his rider down to the ground." " I see, I see I " 
said the little man, "I see!" "When the ship is steered aright, the sail 
that she hoists enables her sooner to get into port; but if steered wrong, the 
more sail she carries, the further will she go out of her course." " I see, I 
seel" said the little man, "I see clearly!" "Well then," continued the 
old man, " If you see these things so clearly, I hope you can see, too, that 
knowledge, to be a good thing, must be rightly applied. God's grace in the 
heart wiu render the knowledge of the head a blessing ; but without this, it 
may prove to us no better than a curse." '^I see I I see I I see I " said the 
little man, " I see !" 

18. ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Macedon was, for a long time, a small state in Greece, not celebrated for 
any thing, except that its kings always governed ^ according to the la we of 
the country, and that their children were well edircated. 

At length, after many kings had reigned over Macedon, one named Philip 
<>ame to toe* throne, who determined to Tender his kingdom as illustrious as 
othe* kingdoms. He raised a large army, subdued many people, and con- 
trived to make ihe other states of Greece quarrel among themselves. When 
they were quite tired of fighting against each other, he induced them all to 
submit to him, which they were the more ready to do, because he gave them 
hopes that he would lead them on to conquer Persia. But before he set out 
on his expedition to Persia, he was killed by one of his own subjeots. 
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PhiHp was SQCoeeded by Yiin sob Alexander, called in history '^ Alex- 
ander tne Great/' On Philip's death, the Greeks thought themselves at 
fiberty, and resolved that Macedon should no longer hold them in subjection; 
but Alexander quickly showed them that he was as wise as his father, and 
still bolder than he. Alexander caused his father's murderers to be put to 
death ; and then collecting his armj, in an assembly of the Grecian states 
he delivered a speech, which convinced them of his wisdom and valor. 
After this, they agreed to make him, as his father had been, chief com- 
inander of Greece. He then returned to Macedon, and in a short time 
afterwards began his conquests, and gained surprising victories, obliging ali 
who fought against him to submit. 

As soon as 'Alexander had settled the Grecian states to his wishes, he 
crossed the Hellespont, (now called the Dardanelles), with his army, in order 
to subdue Persia. The Persians, hearing of this, assembled their forces, 
and waited for him on the banks of the river called the Graniciis. When 
the Grecians arrived on the opposite side, one of the generics advised Alex- 
ander to let his soldiers rest a little ; but he was so eager for conquest, Chat 
he gave command instantly to march tiirough the Gronious. His laroops, 
having found a shallow place, obeyed ; the trumpets sounded, and loud 
shouts of joy were heard throughout the army. As soon as the Persians 
saw them advancing, they let fly showers of arrows at them, and when they 
were going to land, strove to push them back into the water, but in vain. 
Alexander and his army iandea, and a dreadful battle was foueht, in which 
be proved victorious, fie then, advancing from city to city, obliged them to 
own him for their king instead of Darius. Darius, being informed of Alex- 
ander's progress, resolved to meet him with a great army. As soon as 
Alexander heard of his approach, he prepared to encounter him at the 
Issus, where he obliged him to fly, leaving behind him his queen and family, 
and immense treasure, aH of which Alexander seised. Some time aftei^ 
wards Darius fought another battle at Arbela, in which he vms again 
defeated. Soon aft^ this, he was killed; and thus ended the Persian 
Empire. 

Not contented with the conquest of Persia, Alexander resolved to subdue 
the kings of India ; and he obliged many of Ihem to submit. One of them, 
named Porus, resisted him with great courage, but Alexander overcame 
him at last. He treated him, however, with much respect, 'save him his 
liberty, and restored him to his kingdom ; and Poms proved a faithful friend 
to him ever afterwards. Between the battles which Alexander fought witb 
Darius, he subdued many states and kingdoms, and amon^ others, Egypt 
«nd Babylon ; and, after the death of Darius, he made still further con- 

Suests, besides those of the Indian princes, by which means the Grecian 
impire was raised to a great hight. 

When Alexander rested from fighting, he took up his residence at Baby- 
lon, and lived there in the utmost splendor ; but his glory was of short 
duration. He died of a violent fever three hundred and twenty-three yec^rs 
before the Christian era, at the age of thirty-two. The glory of the Gre- 
cian Empire was terminated by his death ; for as he had no son fit to reign 
after him, and did not determine who should be his successor, the principal 
commanders of his army divided his conquests among themselves, and aner 
many quarrels and battles^ that which was one empire under Alexander* 
became four separate kingdoms. 
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Id. MUSICAL MIOB. 

On a rainy evening, as I was alone in my chamber, I took np my flute^ 
nnd commenced playing a tune. In a few minutes, my attention was 
directed to a mouae, that I saw creeping fronv its hole and advancing to the 
chair in which I was sitting. I ceased playing, and it suddenly ran back to 
its hole. I begin n;;ain shortly afterwanis, and was much surprised to see 
it return and take its old position. The appearance of the little animal was 
truly delightful ; it crouciied itself on the floor, shut its eyes, and appeared 
in an ecstasy. I ceased playing, and it instantly disappeared again. This 
experiment I repeated frequently with the same success, observing that it 
was always differently affected, as the music varied from the slow and plain- 
tive t« the brisk and lively. It finally went oS, and all my arts to entice 
it to return, were unavailing. Such frequent and powerful excitements 
probably caused its death. 

A more remarkable instance of this fact appeared in one of the publlo 
journals not long since. It was oommunicatea by a gentleman who was a 
witness of the interesting scene. As a few officers on board a British man- 
of-war, in the harbor of Plymouth, were seated round the fire, one of them 
began to play a very plaintive air on the violin. He had performed but a 
few minutes, when a mouse, apparently frantic, made his appearance in th^ 
middle of the floor. The. strange gestures of the little animal strongly ex- 
cited the sympathy of the company, who with one consent, resolved to suffer 
it to continue its singular actions unmolested. Its exertions now appeared 
to be greater every moment ; it shook its head, leaped about the floor, and 
exhibited signs of the most ecstatic delight. It was observed, then, in pro- 
portion as the tones of the instrument approached the soft and plaintive, 
the feelings of the animal appeared to be increased. After performing 
actions which an animal so diminutive would seem, at first sight, to be 
incapable of performing, the little creature,^ the astcmishment of the hith- 
erto delighted spectators, suddenly ceased to move, fell down and expired 
without showing any signs of pain. 

20. MURDERER'S CREEK. 

A little more than a century ago, the beautiful region (viz : Duchess coun- 
ty, New York), watered by this stream, was possessed by a small tribe of 
Indians, which has long since become extinct, or incorporated with some 
other savage nation- of the west. Three or four hundred yards from the 
stream, a white family, of the name of Stacy, had established itself in a 
log-house, by tacit permission of the tribe, to whom Stacy had made him- 
self useful by his skill in a variety of little arts, highly estimated by the 
savages. In particular, a friendship existed between him and an old In- 
dian, called Naoman, who often came to his house and partook of his hos- 
pitality. The Indians seldoix\ forgive injuries, or forget benefits. The family 
consisted of Stacy, his wife, and two children, a boy and a girl, the foriner 
five, the latter three years old. 

One day Naoman came to Stacy's log-hut in his absence, lighted his pipe, 
and sat down. He looked very serious, some times sighed deeply, but said 
not a word. Stacy's wife asked him what was the matter ? if he was sick? 
He shook his head, sighed, but said nothing, and soon went away. The 
next day he came again, and behaved in the same manner. Stacy's wife 
began to thing strange of this, and related it to her husband, who advised 
ha to urge the old man to an explanatiim the next time he oano. Acoord- 
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ingly^ when he repeated his visit, the day after, he was more ixnporliiiiate 
than usual. At last, the oM Indian said : *' I am a red man, and the pale- 
faces are our ei\emtes : why should I speak V ** But my hasband and I are 
Toitr friends ; you have eaten salt with ns a thousand times, and my children 
nave sat on your knee as often. If you have any thing on your mind, 
tell it to me.'' " It will cost me my life, if it is knowb, and the white-faced 
women are not good at keeping secrets," replied Naoman. " Try me and 
see." "Will you swear, by your Great Spirit, that you will tell none but your 
husband V* " I have none else to tell." " But will you swear?" " I do 
swear, by our Great Spirit, that I will tell none but my husband." *' Not 
if my tribe should kill you for not telling ?*' " Not if your tribe should kill 
me for not telling." Naoman l^en proceeded to tell her that, owing to 80^le 
encroachments of the white people below the mountains, his tribe had ba- 
come irritated, and were resolved, that night, to massacre all the white sejk- 
tlers within their reach ; that she must send for her husband, inform him of 
the danger, and as secretly and speedily as possible, take their canoe, and 
paddle with all haste over the river to Fisbkill for safety* ** Be quick, and 
do nothing that may excite suspicion," said Naoman. 

The good wife sought her husband who was down on the river fishing, 
told him the story, and, as no time was to be lost, they proceeded to the boat, 
which was unluckily filled with water. It took some time to clear it out, 
and meanwhile, Stacy recollected his gun, which had^ been left behind. He 
proceeded to the house, and returned with it. All this took up time, and 
precious time it proved to this poor family. The dail^ visits of Naoman, 
and his more than ordinary gravity, had excited suspicion in some of the 
tribe, who had, accordingly, paid particular attention to the movements of 
Stacy. One of the young Indians, who had been kept on the watch, seeing 
the whole family about to take to the boat, ran to the little Indian village, 
about a mile off, and gave the alarm. Five Indians collected, ran down to 
the river where their canoes were moored, jumped in, and paddled after 
Stacy, who, by this time, had got some distance out into the stream. Thej 
gained on him so fast, that twice he dropped his paddle and took up his 
gun. But his wife prevented his shooting by telling him that^ if he fired, 
and they were afterwards overtaken, they would meet with no mercy from 
the Indians. He accordingly refrained, and plied his paddle till the sweat 
rolled in big drops down his forehead. All would not do ; they were over- 
taken within a hundred jards ^of the shore, and carried back with shouts 
and yells or triumph. 

When they came on shore, the Indian's set fire to Stacy's house, and 
dragged himself, his wife and children to their village. Here the principal 
old men, and Naoman among them, ftssembled to deliberate on the affair. 
The chief men of the council stated that some of the tribe had, undoubtedly, 
been guilty of treason, in apprising Stacy and his family of the design of 
the tribe, whereby they took the alarm, and well nigh escaped. He pro- 
posed to examine the prisoners, to learn who gave the information. The 
old men assented to this, and Naoman among the rest. 
' Stacy was first interrogated bv ono of the old men, who spoke English, 
and interpreted to the others. Stacy refused to betray his informant. His 
wife was then questioned, while, at the same moment, two Indians stood 
threatening the two children with tomahawks, in case she did not confess. 
She attempted to evade the truth, by declaring she had a dream the night 
before, which alarmed her, and that she had persuaded her husband to fiy. 
*'The Great Spirit never deigns to talk in dreams to a white face," said the 
Indian. '*Woman, thou haSb two tongues and two £m08» Speaijcthd tratb. 
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Of tliT tshildren linU unreiy die.'' The little boj and girl were the* 
bntt«it eloee to her, and the two savages stood over them, ready to execute 
their oloody orders. '*Wi]t thou name/' said the old Indian, **tbe red mam 
who betrayed his tribe? I will ask thee three times." The mother answer- 
ad not *'Wilt thou name the traitor ? This is the second time/' The 
poor mother looked at her husband, and then at her children, and stole a 

glanee at Naoman, who sat smoking his pipe with invincible gravity, 
he ^^ra^ her hands, and wept, but remained silent. "Wilt thou name the 
traitor ? Imia is the third and last time." The agony of the mother waxed 
more bitter ; again she sought the eye of Naoman, but it was cold and 
notiottleM. 

A pause of a momefnt awaited her reply, and the tomahawks were raised 
0ver the headft of the children, who besoucht their mother not to let them be 
murdered. "Stop," cried Naoman. All eyes were turned upon him. 
''Stop," repeated he in a tone of authority. "White woman, thou nast kept 
thy word witii me to the last moment. I am the traitor. I have eaten 
0f the salt, warmed myself at the fire, shared the kindness of these white 
people, and it was I that told them of their danser. I am a withered, leafless, 
oranohless trunk : cut me down, if yon will : I am ready." A yell of in- 
dignation sounded on all sides. JNaoman descended from the little bank 
where be sat, shrouded his face with his mantle of skins, and submitted to 
his fjEtte. He fell dead at the feet of the white woman, by a blow of the 
tomahawk. 

But the sacrifice of Naoman, and the firmness of the wife of Staey, did 
not suffice to save tiie lives of the other victims. They perished ; how, it is 
needless to say ; and the memory of their fate has been preserved in the 
name of the pleasant stream, on whose banks they lived and died, which, 
to this day, ii called "Murdei^n Creek." 

Paulmnq* 

21. THE LITTLE ORPHAN GIRL. 

On a dark, cold night, in the middle of Novraiber, as Mr. Hardy waa 
traveling in a stage-coach from London to Norwich, he was roused from a 
aonnd sleep, by the coachman's opening the door of the carriage, and b^> 
ffing leave to look for a parcel which was in the box under Mr. Hardy's seat. 
The opening of the door admitted a violent gust of wind and rain, which 
was very unpleasant to the feelings of the steeping passengers, and roused 
them to a consciousness of the situation of those who were on the outside 
ef the vehicle. 

"I hope, coachman, you have a good thick coat on, to guard you against the 
eold ana wet," said Mr. Hardy. "I have a very good one, sir," replied the 
man ; "but I have lent it to a poor little girl that we have on the top ; for 
my heart bled for her, poor thing, she had so little clothing to keep het 
warm." "A child exposed on the outside of the coach on such a nignt as 
this !" exclaimed Mr. Hardy ; "I am sure it would be very wrong in us to 
let her stay there. Do let us have her in immediately ; it is quite shocking 
to think of her being in such a situation." "Oh no," cried a gentleman op- 

?0Bite; "we can do nothing with her here ; it is quite out of the question, 
'he coach is already full, and she will be so wet that we might as well be 
on the outside ourselves as to sit near her. Besides, she is a poor child, in 
charge of the master of the workhouse, and one does not know what she may 
bave about her." "Why, as to that, sir," replied the coachman, "I believe 
•he 18 clean as any child needs to be, though she is rather delicate looking,-^ 
pow thmg. But eha is a fine UtUe creatara, and deseryee better liuge 



than she is likely to get Where she is ^ing.'^ "'Let here edme in, at aay 
rate/' said Mr. Hardy ; "for, poor or rich, she is equally sensible of cold; 
and no one, I am sure, who has a child of his own, can bear the idea of her 
being so expo^d ; and as to her being wet, I will wrap her in my plaid, 
and take her on my knee, so that no one ean feel any inconvenience from it '' 
This silenced the gentleman's objections; and the rest of the company 
agreeing to it, the coachman was desired to bring the child in, whicn he 
gladly did ; and the dry plaid being rolled about her, Mr Hardy took her 
•on his knee, and putting liis arm around her waist, clasped her with benev- 
olence and selfHsatisfaction to his breast. " I am afraid you are very cold, 
my poor little girl," said he. "I was very cold indeed till theooachma& was 
jK> good to me as to let me have his ooat,'' replied she, in a very sweet and 
cheerful voice ; "but you have made me wanner still," she added ; and as 
she spoke, she laid her head against the breast of her benevolent friend an4 
was asleep in a few minutes. 

"The coachman showed a great deal of concern for her,'' said one of the 
passengers; "I could hardly have expected so much feeling in the driver 
of a stage-poach.^' " I believe there is much more humanity among the lower 
classes of people than is generally supposed," replied Mr. Hardy ; " for we 
seldom meet with one who is deaf to the appeals of childhood or helpless- 
ness." His companion was too sleepy to dispute the point, and the whole 
Sarty soon sunk into the same state of torpor from which this little incident 
ad roused them, and from which they were only occasionally disturbed by 
the changing of horses, or the coachmen's applications for their ususJ. fee, 
till the full dawn of day induced them to shake off their drowsiness. ' 

When Mr. Hardy awoke, he i^und that his little companion was still in a 
BQund sleep, and he thought, with sfitisfaction, of the comfortable rest which 
he had procured for her, with only a very little "inconvenience to himself. 
fie was glad too that he had interested himself for her before he saw her, 
for, had he sees the prepossessing face which he Ihen beheld, he might have 
suspected that his interferenoe had been prompted by her beauty as much 
as occasioned hy her distress. She appeared to be about five years old, of 
a fair complexion and regular features ; but Mr. Hardy was particularly 
interested with her sensible and expressive countenance, which indicated 
extreme sweetness of disposition. What a pity, thought he, as he looked at 
her, that so promising a little creature should be confined to the charity of 
a poor-house, and there reared in vice and ignorance ! 
. As these thoughts passed across his mind, the little girl awoke, and looked 
around her, as if at a loss to know where she was ; but the ne^t moment, 
eeeming to recollect herself, and looking in Mr. Hardy's face, she returned 
his kindness by a smile of satisfaction. ^' Have you had a good sleep, my 
dear?" asked he kindly "Yes, sir; I have been sleeping very soundly, 
and I thought I was at home," answered she, " Where is your home ? " 
asked Mr. Hardy. "I call where my aunt Jane used. to live my home." 
" And where did your aunt Jane live ? " "I don't know what they called 
tho place ; but it was at the end of a long lone, and there was a pretty gar- 
den before the house. It was such a nice place, I am sure you would like 
it if you saw it." " Do you not know the name of the place ?" " No, sir, 
1 do not know what they call it, only that it was aunt Jane's house, and it 
was near the large town they call Ipswich, where my father lived, and 
where there were a great many ships and a large river." 

Surprised at the easy and proper manner in which this little girl, who 
bore marks 6f nothing but the greatest poverty, expressed herselfj Mr. 
i|aMiy*s curiosity was greatly esoitadi and feeling «iiieh interested respM^ 
13 
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ukg her, he asked her name. ** My aant Jane used to call me Fanny Edwin/' 

replied she ; *' but my new mother told me I must say my name is Peggr 
Short, but I do not like that name." *' Why did she tell you to call yourself 
by that name ?'' asked Mr. Hardy. ** I can not tell, sir, for she used to call 
me Fanny herself till she took me to the large town that we came to yester^ 
day, and then she called me Peggy, and said I must call myself bo," 
** Where is your aunt Jane now? And your new mother, as you call her, 
where is she gone?" " My aunt Jane, sir, went away a long time since; she 
said she was forced to go to a lady who was ill, that had fc^n very kind to 
her ; but she would come back to me soon, and then I should live with her 
again, and I must love her till she came back ; and I have loved her all this 
time Tery dearly, but she ha^ never come again." As the child said this, 
her little heart swelled, and her eyes filled with tears. 

"Where did vou say she left you?" inquired Mr. Hardy. "I went to 
live with my father; for I had a new mother, my aunt Jane said, who would 
take care of me. But my father went away in a ship, and my new mother 
said he was drowned in the sea, and would never come back araun ; and 
then she was not very kind to me ; not so very kind as my aunt Jane used 
to be ; for my aunt Jane never beat me, but used to take me upon her knee, 
and tell me pretty stories, and teach me the way to read them myself; and 
to sew, that 1 might learn to be a useful woman ; and used to kiss me, and 
say, she loved me very dearly, when I was a good girl." ** And I hope yon 
were always a good girl," said Mr. Hardy, pattine her cheek. A confused 
blush coveried the face of his little companion as ne said this. '^ No, sir," 
said she, "I was not always good, for once I told a story, and my aunt Jane 
did not love me for a great many days, and I was very unhappy." " That 
was indeed naughty; but you will never tell another story, I trust." "I hope 
not," said the child modestly. And Mr. Hardy, desirous of knowing some 
thing more of her history, asked her again what had become of her mother. 
"I do not know where sne has gone; but I am afraid she has lost herself, 
for when we sot to the large town, she told me to sit down on the door-step 
till she came back to me; and I sat a very long time, till it was quite dark, 
and I was very cold and hungry, and she never came to me, and I could not 
help crying ; so the lady heard me that lived in the house, and came to me, 
and asked me what was the matter; and when I told her, she took me into 
Uie kitchen apd gave me something to eat, and was very kind to me." 

At this simple narrative the passengers were all much a&cted; luid even 
the gentleman who had, at first, opposed her coming into the coaeh rubbed 
his hand across his eyes and said: poor thin^ — ^poor thine; while Mr. Hardy 
pressed her more closely toward him, and rejoiced that Providence bad en- 
abled him to provide his own daughter, for such he knew her to be, with 
every indulgence that affection could desire. 

22. REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 

When the British army held possession of Philadelphia, General Howe's 
head-quarters were in Second street, the fourth door below Spruce. Birecdy 
opposite resided William and Lydia Darrah, members of the Society of 
friends. A superior officer of the British army, believed to be the adjutant- 
general, fixed upon one of their chambers, a back room, for private confer- 
ence, and two of the officers frequently met there, with fire and candles, in 
close consultation. 

About the seccMid of December, the adjutant-general told Lydia that they 
would be in the room at seven o'doiok, and remain there late; and tii^ 
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wished thft family to retire early to bed ; adding, that when they were goinff 
away they wo»ld <jall her to let them out, and extinguish their fire anS 
candles. She accordingly sent all the family to bed ; but, as the officer had 
been so particular, her curiosity was excited ; she took, off her shoes, 
put her ear to the key-hole of the door, and overheard an order read for all 
the British troops to march out late in the evening of the fourth, and attack 
the American army, then encamped at White Marsh. On hearing this, she 
returned to her chamber and laid down. Soon after, the olficer knocked at 
the door, but she arose only at the third summons, feigning herself asleep. 

Her mind was so much agitated by what she had heard, that she could 
neither eat nor sleep ; supposing it to be in her power to saye the lives of 
thousands of her fellow-countrymen, but not knowing how to convey the in- 
formation to general Washington, nor even daring to confide it to l^r hus- 
band* The time left, however, was short. ' She quickly determined to make 
iier way, as soon as possible, to the American outposts. She informed her 
family ,'' that, as she w€ls in want of flour, she would go to Frankfort for 
some; her husband insisted that she should take her servant-maid with her; 
bat, to hi& surprise, she positively refused. 

She got access to general Howe and solicited, what he readily granted, a 
pass through the British troops on the lines. Leaving her bag at the mill, 
she hastened toward the American lines, and encountered on her way an 
Amerioan lieutenant-colonel of the light horse, who, with some of his men, 
was on the look-out for information. He knew her, and inquired where she 
was going ; she answered, in quest of her son, an officer in the American 
army, and prayed him to alighi and walk with her. He did so, ordering 
his troops to keep in sight. To him she disclosed her secret, after having 
x)btained from him a solemn promise that he would not betray her individ- 
ually, as her life might be at stake with the British. He conducted her 
to a house near at hand, ordered some refreshments for her, and hastened to 
.head-(juarters to acquaint general Washington with what he had heard. 
Washington, of course, made all necessary preparation for balding the 
ipeditateti surprise. 

Lydia returned home with her flour ; sat up alone to watch the movements 
of the British troops, heard their footsteps as they moved out of the city ; 
but, when they returned, she did not dare to ask a question, though anxious 
to learn the event. The next evening the adjutant-general came in and re- 
quested her to walk up to his room, as he wished to put some questions to 
her. She followed him in terror ; and when, with an air of mystery, he re- 
quested her to be seated^ she was sure she was either suspected or betrayed. 

He inquired earnestly whether any of her family was up the last night, 
when he and the other officer met. She told him they all retired at eight 
o'clock. He observed : "I know you were asleep, for I knocked at your 
door three times before you heard me. I am entirely at a loss to imagine 
who gave General Washmgton information of our intended attack, unless 
the walls of tiie house could speak. When we arrived near White Marsh, 
we found all their cannon mounted and the troops ready to receive us; and 
we have marched back like a parcel of fools.'' 
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<8ccf)rter S^txxl 

3d) btttf @lc, bic mtt ju ^aben, mid) 
ben Jaij iinb bie Stunbc wijTcn au laf- 
fen, tpenn id) beiS^neu uorfommen fann, 
am 3t)nen einen dmbfebiung&bricf gu 
ubcrgeben, ben rair bie i^erren Stofl unb 
©leier. jju SfJm-gorf, fiirS^r^au* uber- 
geben bi^bcn. 

3d) ()abc bic 6^e ju fein 
3i)r geborfamfler tDtcner 
SBll^clm 3elUr. 

©ertl^cr $err! 

3d) erbaUe focben 3^re gee^rten 3^- 
len bon biefem SRorgen unb beetle mi<ft, 
^ie 411 benad)rid)tigen, bajs (Sie mid) je- 
ben 9}locgen bon 9 bid 11 Ul)r SSormit- 
tags unb Don 2 bid 5 Ubr 9{ad)mittag« 
in meinem a^d)aftd(ofale, 61 SUain- 
ftra&e, flnben tDcrbcn. 

3n ber ftoffnung, ®le balb bel mlr ju 

fe^n, 

bin id) l^od)ad)tungdDoll 

Dcr 3i)rige, 
a». «. ©lliitr. 



APPENDIX. 

LlTTSM, AN» PHilA,SBS COXXONLT 
USED IN TaXK. 

Mr. M. A. Miner, 

CineinnaH. 
Cincinnati, J4ne 16, 1855. 
Dear Sie: 

I 'beg you will have the kindoefls 
to let me know the day and hour I 
may call on you, in order to present 
you a letter of recommendation which 
Messrs. Stoll & Meier, of New York, 
gave me for your bouse. 
I hare tlie honor to be 

Your most obedient servant 
William Zillsk. 



Dear Sir: 

I have just received your esteemed 
lines of this morning, and hasten to 
inibrm you that you will find me at 
my office, 61 Main street, every da^ 
from 9 to 11 o'clock, A. M., and from^ 
2 to 5 o'clock, P. M. 

Hoping (in hope,) to see you Boon, 
I am, respectfully 
Yours, 

H. A. MlLIiKB. 



^ren ^arrifon unb €omj). (^9fm«iAt,) 

au ipittdburg. 
*9Reine §erren! 

3n 5(nttDort «uf 3bt geel^rteS (Bc^rei- 
ben torn 2ten b. fflUS. (be^anonaM) er- 
lauben njir una Sie ;ju bena(hnd)tigen, 
ba^ \m fiir 8f{ed)nung bed S^^nn %. 
©anbt rait bera ^ambffd)iffe i&elena, 
gabttan SSilfon, 300 gajfer mel)i Der- 
f(^lfft b^ben. ©cilicgenb iiberfcnben 
tt)ir S^nen ben bom ermdbnten ©abitdn 
unter,jeid)neten S5erlabiingSfd)eln. 

©eiterc ^uftrdge ermartcnb 3eid)nen 
toir rait ber grogten 8ld)tung, 

3^re ergebenflen Wiener, 
em it b & 9iolL 



Messrs. Harrison dh Co., 

at PiUsburg. 
G-entlibmen: ^ 

In reply to your favor of the 2d 
inst., we beg to inform you that, for 
account of Mr. F. Bandt^ we have 
shipped on board the steamer Helena, 
Captain Wilson, three hundred bar- 
rels of flour. We send vou.here en- 
closed the bill of lading signe4 by the 
said Captain. 

Awaiting your further orders, we 
subscribe, with the greatest regard, 
Your most humble servants. 
Smith <fc Boll. 
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ate tn t^eurcr grttinb! 

%f)rt frcttnt)lki)C!i (licben) 3eiicn bom 
6tcn Slngufl t)abc idj erl)aUcn nttb unfe^ 
rem gcmeinf(f)aftttd>en grcunbe ©d)mit)t 

(SwwtDurben \\)n feftr berWnben, h)enn 
6k ii)m fogleid) anttoortcn mottten. 6r 
Idgt (Ste l^erjlidifl jriigen. 

(Im|)f?f)len @ie mid) gefattigfl 3^rer 
%XQix (^emaj^lm. 
a^it alter greunbfd)aft berbleibc id) 
attfnd)Hg ber 3?)rtge 

Staxi SttoUer. 



Mr DEAR FRIEtTD! 

Yoiur friendly lines of the 6tli of 
August I have received and commu- 
nicated toour mutual friend Schmidt. 
You would oblige him very much, if 
ou would answer him immediately, 
le sends you his best love. 

Please present my compliments to 
your lady. 

With old friendship, I remain 
truly (sincerely) yours, 
Charles IColler. 



7' 
I] 



® c n e b t c r (Hebcr) ©ruber! Beloved Brother : 

fflllt grogem ©ebauern ^be td) 35lr It is with deep regret that I have 

anpieigctt, ba| unfcr gcUebtcr Df^eira to announce you the death of our be- 

geflorben ifl. loved uncle. 

3d) iDabe ^ir baS 9iaf)crc barabtr- I shall write you the particulars 

mtt ber ndd)ften $ofl fd)reiben ; J)mtt ifl by next mail ; tonday it is impossible 

ed rair unmogiid). for me. 

SBIr Mt griigen TJld) unb bie fDclni- We all send our best love to you 

gen auf d $er3U(i)fle. and your family. 

©ic Iramcr 2)elu trcuer ©ruber As, always, your faithful brother 



^elnrld). 
ffilr.flnb tm ©cfiljc S^rer ©riefe bom . 



Henry. 



Your letters of the ... are at hand (or 
we are in possession of your let- 
ters of .) 

Sn^ntmort (or (SrlDleberung) 3&re* In answer to your favor of the 23d 

inst. I thank you 



Referring you to my last advices of 
I have the honor 

Without having the pleasure of beins 
personally acquainted with you, I 
take the liberty of addressing you. 



®eef)rten bom 23. biefed banfe id) 

3J)nen .... 
solid) auf mein Seljteebom . . . be^fel^enb 

bee^re id) mid). . . . 
D^nc ba8 ©ergnugen ju l^ben, mlt 31^* 

nett perfonUc^ befanut ju fein, ne^me 

Id) mlr ble grei^eit (or bin id) fo frei), 

raid) an <Bk ju menben. 
3d) 3elge 3&nen ben Smpfang S^xt^ gc- I have to acknowledge the receipt of 

e^rten (5d)reiben9 an your esteemed favor 

3d) bebauerc (or e§ t\)nt mir Ceib), 3l^nett I am sorry to have to inform you ... 

fagen p mufTen, . . . 
85lr finb 3bnen fur ble guHgcSfuWunft, We are very much obliged to you for 

h)etct)e ®ie unS in 3l)rcm leijten ©rlcfc the kind information you gave us 

ert^elUcn, fc&r Utrbunben ... in your last letter. 

3d) ergrelfe blefe ®elegen()eit, S^nen fur I take this opportunity of thanking 

... . 3U banfen. you for ...... 

©ie tperben mid) Derblnben, menu You will oblige me, if 

3^ em<)fe^lc mlc() 3()nctt bcflena. I am your servant, or respectfully 

yours. 
S»od)a(fttungDoflft, (ad)tungbottP), erge- Most respectfully, most humbly. 

benft. 
Sn ^rmartung 3brcr balbigen Satmort Waiting your early answer, I am ... 

bin id) ., 
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3^re flceftrte Vnhoort mil nmgel^nbfr 
^o|l tnoarttn^, Derbleiben toit auf- 

rl*ti9 

Vtit ber grofitrn ^odKi(i)tuHg 

IRU bcm £^unf(^, balb tvicbcr etivaS 
Don Sbncn 5u ftoren, Dcrfid^crn tvir Sie 
unferer DoUfommrnen ^0(^d)tunQ(or 
trgebung) unb 3eid)ntn3^re gc^orfa- 
men ^rner 

IBir em)>fir!|)ien nnd ergebenfl S^rem 
^rrn Stoter. 

3d) grnfie (or grugen €ie bon mir) 3^re 
e4)mt|ler frfunblid)|l. 



S)ie ^er3U4)9en (beflrn) (irufie, tanfenb 
(Bruge bon und Sillen an S^rc Ok** 
fd)to!fter. 

Srben Bk too^t! Btrgeffen ®ie ni<^t 
3^en aufrict^tigen, trcuergrbenca 
greunb 3: ^ e o b o r 



Waiting thef&Tor of your answer hf 
return of post, we remain tmlj 
(sincerely) 

With the greatest respect 

Wishing soon to hear again some* 
thing from you, we assure you of 
our perfect esteem (respect), and 
subscribe your obedient senrants 

We present (send) our respects to your 
father. 

Give my compliments (or remember 
me in a friendly way ) to your sis- 
ter. (I greet, salute your sister 
most friendly). 

Our best ioye to your sisters and 
brothers. (Thousand salutations 

«A/ • • • • • • f • 

Farewell, good bye! Don't forget 
your sincere, aifectionate friend, 

Thjeodore. 



2. (Einige ibiomatifcf^f fte- 
benSarten. 

^9 berfle^t ^6) bon felbfl or ba9 btr* 

flel^t fid). 
J)a8 ubertrifft «af 8. 
C^9 mirb nid)t angei)en. 
8Badfd)abet ed? 
(19 fann nid)td fd)aben 
dd toirb nic^td ^elfen. 
So ge^t e« In bcr ffielt an. 
SBoe ge^t bad @ie an ? 
C^d ge()t Sie ntd)ld an. 
^ad mac^t mir nld)td. 
©afthjouten Sic fagcn? 
ma^ foflt 3^nen ein ! 
3d) fann mid) nld)t mcl^r barouf Sefln- 

nen. -^ 

<Da8 SSert lag'mir auf ber 3unge. 
3<^ fann biefen 8Rann nid)t andfte^en. 
3(6 oud) nid)t. 

dr |)ra^lt gern or er fc^neibet gern auf. 
3<^ fann t^n gut leiben. 
Stt^xtn <5le fld^ nld)t an i^n. 
2>ad mad)t nid)t6, bad t()Ut ni4)t9. 
8Rir nid)td, ^ir nlct)td ! 

Gr ifl nld)td meniger, aid reid). 

C6 fann auft ber (Bacfte nid)t9 ttjerben 

ttd ifl an ber Sa4)e nlc^U audattfeisen . 



A Fkw Idiovatic 
Pheases. 

That is a matter o( course (obvious). 

That beats all. 

It will not do. 

What does it matter? 

It will do no harm. 

It will be of no use. 

So the world goes. 

What is that to you ? 

It is no business or concern of youts. 

That is nothing to me. 

What were you going to say? 

What an idea I 

I can not recollect it. 

I had the word at my tongue's end. 

I can not bear this man. 

Nor I either. 

He is fond of talking big. 

I like him well. 

Never mind him. 

Never mind. 

Without much ado ; as easy as po» ~ 

sible. 
He is any thing but rich. 
The thing can not be done. 
There is no fault to be found with it. '. 
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(^6 tourbe nid)td baraii9. ^ 

9lo(t) einmal fo Dir(. 

dr ifl nod) einmal fo qvo%, aid |lt. 

3<f) bin baf;inter oefommen. 

id i{t nid)t ber SUu^e tvert^. 

(Er jlel^t ben ilurjeren. 

©cine Sbre ftf!)t auf bem @J)ieIe. 

Huf eine^erfon me()r ober meniger fommt 

ed ntd)t an. 
dd fommt auf mic^ nidf)t an.^ 
Sic fonnen fid) auf mid) berlaffen. 
6ie fommen ,^ur red)ten 3^i^- 
IDie ^aare flanben mlr ^u SSerge. 
ir ma^te gro|e Kugcn. 

(Er ge^t auf nid)td ^nbered (or nur ba- 

rauf) au6. 
®a8 gtbt^d ? mad ifl lod ? 
IBad fel)lt S^ne n ? 

Sie gel^t ed 3I)nen ? 

SBad^ben (Sie bor? iSkiS fangen ®le 

an? 
Soau bad ? 
id ifl rair ubel. 

9lcl[)men Sie ed ni^t ube(. 

3c^ meig nid)t, moran id) bin. 



fi^ad tvoKcn Sie bamit fagen ? 

fL^ad foil gefd)cr)en ? Sad ifl au t^nn ? 

6ie burfen nur befeblen. 

3d) fann il)n nur ioben. 

id ifl ®d)abe, bag <3ie nid)t fru^r fa* 

men. 
^ahtn Sie fid) mel) gel^an f 
Der Stop^ t^ut mir meb. 
^at er 3i)nen etmad ju Seibe get^n? 
$!)un Sie ed mir jn Siebe. 
S^nen $u Siebe miU id) ed t^un. 
ffBenn man if)m glauben foU. 
Dffenfeeralg gefagt. 
3m »orbeigef)en gefagt or ba fddt mir 

eben ein. 
^ic JReibe ifl an mir. 
8Bad mid) betrlfft. 

l£gad bad betrifft. tvad met n greunb fagt. 
64)era bet Seite. 



It came to nothing. 

As much again. 

He is twice as tall as she ; he is as 

tall again as she. 
I have found it out ; I got into the 

secret. 
It is not worth the trouhle, worth 

while. 
He has the worst of it 
His honor is at stake. 
One person more or less makes no 

difference. 
It does not depend upon me. 
You may depend or rely upon me. 
You come just in time. 
My hair stood on end. 
He appeared very much astonishedi 

surprised. 
He aims at nothing else. 

What is the matter ? 

What ails you f What is the matter 

with you ? 
How are you ? how are you getting 

on? 
What are you about ? 

What is the use of that f 

I am unwell, I feel sick (at the stom- 
ach). 

Do 'not take it ill or amiss; be not 
offended. 

I don't know what to think of it ; what 
I am to rely upon ; I am at a loss 
(how to act etc.). 

What do you mean by that ? 

What is to be d(me ? 

You have but to command. , 

I can not but praise him. 

It is a pity, tnat you did not come 
sooner. 

Did you hurt yourself? 

My head aches. 

Has he done you any harm 7 

Do me the favor. 

To please you, I will do it. 

To believe him. 

To speak candidly. 

By the by. 

It is my turn. 
, For my part ; as to me. 
As to what my friends say* 
Joking apart. 
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tr ftrnt f!4 yntoiffftib. 

Orelfen 8te ju, mctne ^rrren. 

Sic sebcn mir ironicr bit 3d)u(b. 

(Se f^idgt mir fit)l, c9 gclingt mir n\d)t. 

34 t)aUe oiel auf i()n. 

34^ ^ite i^n fur cinen grmeinen SRann. 

(rr 6d(t mid) fur eincn 9{nberen. 
Man t)a\t cd tibcratt flir tca^r. 
Qr f;dU c9 mil alien ^arteicn. 

6r ^ielt mid) beim iBorte. 

SBir I)alien ed fur Derlorcn. 

®ott fei Danf ! 

JBcmaijrc ®ott I 

O^ott ^ob ! 

€8 gilt mir nleid). 

Cr flilt t»{fl bci i()ra. 

G8 flilt 3bncn. 

IDa* lafff id) gclten. 

Daft Idgt fid) fc^cn, ^oren \ ba^ ifl gut. 

Da9 Bud) Idgt fid) Icfen. 

SajTen Sle ce ^olen. 

3d) babe Mth bid auf slod ^^ler an9» 

gegeben. 
Kud 9)kn(ic( an 3eit. 
^u^ cbcn biefem ^runbr. 
liber fur-} ober lang. 
ffif it pefeMt I 

liber alle SM^en. (Sinigermagen. 
«ln Drt unb SteUe. 
Sraracr mel)r. lira fo mcl^r. 
€ie muf^eu ed nid)t fo gcnau mit il^m 

ne^mett. 
llm nid)td unb tDleber nif^tft. 
9l(i(i) unb nad). 
ftinmal fiber bad onberemat. 
^oreft 8ie auf bamit. 
!^a9 ifl nnerI)ort. 

Dae fragt fid), ba« moffen tolr fe&en. 
©or ollen Dingen, bergeffeu ®ie mi<^) 

nld)t. 
liber meine ©eqriffe. 
Cr ifl Ira ©egriffc, e« au t^un. 

S^ct) bin im ©egriffe, »egaugel)en. 

lyo ifl lange ^er. ®ic lange ifl cd l^er ? 

Dann unb mann, ()ie unb ba. 



Tie affects ignoraneo. 

Help yourselves, GenUemen. 

You always blame me. 

I do not succeed. 

I think much of him ; I have great 

regard for him. 
I take him for a common man; I 

think him a common man. 
He takes mp for another. 
It is belieyed eyery where. 
He shifts or turns from one side to 

the other. 
He took me at my word. 
We gaye it np for lost 
Thanks be to God I 
God forbid! 

God bo praised ! Thank God I 
It is all one (or the same) to me. 
He is much with him. . 
It is aimed at you. 
That will do ; I agree to thai 
That will do ; that looks well ; that ift 

acceptable. 
The book is readable. 
Send for it. 
I haye spent all but two doUaxs. 

For want of time. 

For this very reason. 

Sooner or later. 

Far from the point (mark) I 

Excessively. In some way. 

On the very spot. 

More and more. So much the more. 

You must not be so particular with 

him. 
About nothing at all. 
By degrees ; by little and little. 
Again and again. 
Have done with it. 
That is unheard of ^ 

That remains to be seen. 
Above all, do not forget me. 

Above my comprehension. 

He is on the point of doing it ; ha is 

going to do it. 
I am about to go away. 
It is long ago. ilow long is it since ? 
Now and then. 
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3. 9[bfar|ua^en. 



«[bfd)n. 

«bt{). 

srnm. orlnmerf. 

«nttt). 

${ufl. 

$(udg. 

«. J. 

a. a. D. 

a. @t. 
au@g. 
». 
S3r. 

(§,., (S,ap. oT^ap. 
(St or 6tr. 
2>.^ X>r. or l^oft. 
t>tm. ox ^f raolf. 
fccrgl. or brgl. 
t.% 

b. I. 
b. 3. 

b. aji. 

b. ». 

dt). 

dm. 

dmr. 

d£C. 

f. or folg. 

ff. 

gig. ^ 
gl. or p. 

gr. 
grbr. 

grnt. 

gtb. 

gcff. 

O^gr. 

®r. or ®l. 

b. or bcU. 

b.s. 

S.(E. 

?gfr. 

Snb. 

i. 3. 

jtaif. orfaiferl. 

iitoa. or fonigl. 

Stx. 

I 



«bfd)nitt, 

$lbtbeiUing, 

Slnmcrfung, 

Slntmort, 

^uflage, 

«u«gabe, 

Silted Xeflamcnt, 

am angefii^rtcu fOxtt, 

alten <Bim, 

au^genommen, 

$&ud), S3anb, 

©reite, 

(Sa))itel or j(a)>ite(, 

(Sentner, 

!Doftor, 

2)cmoifelIc, 

berglelcben, 

bne beigt, 

bae ift, 

blefeg Sabr, 

biefeS SJlonaW, 

bcr ajerfaffer, 

ducr, dure, 
Surer, ^ 
djceUena, 
folgenb, (sing.) 
folgenbe, (plur.) 

glgur. 

gioren, ®ulben, 

grau, 

^rciberr, 

furlilid), 

gcbercn, 

geflorben, 

flutc ®Vof(ben, 

®rofd)cn, 

bciiig, 

belligc ©d)rlft, 
^aut>tftucr, j^au)»tflabt, 

fterr, ^crrn, 

^erren, 

3efu6 (Sbriflud, 

Suugfer, Sungfrau, 

Snbait, 

iui Sabre 

falferlld), 

fontgltd), ' 

j^reujer 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

section. 

section, division, 
observation, note, 
answer. 

[ edition. 
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Id Testament. 
at the place mentioned, 
old style (i. e. after the Jul- 
except. (ian calendar.) 

book, volume, 
latitude, 
chapter. 

hundred weight. 
Doctor. 

Hiss, young lady, girl, 
of this kind, similar, like, 
that means. 

i. e. viz. V 

of this y ear, thepresent year, 
of this month, 
the author. 
Gospel, 
your. 

of, OT to your. 
Excellency. 

> following. 

figure. 

florin. 

Mrs., lady, mfe. 

baroaet, baron. 

princely. 

born. 

died. 






a coin in Germany. 

holy. 
Holy Scriptures, 
principal article (chapter,^ 
capital (city.) 
Mr., sir. 
Messrs., Sirs. 
Josus Christ, 
virgin, maiden, Miss, 
contents, 
in the year, 
imperial, y 
royal. ^ 

oruizer (a coin in Germany.) 
read. 
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8. or 8gc 

m. 

mab. or SRabam. 

milt, 

8Mfcr.oT8Rfcrt)t, 

91. or 91 9{. 

91. 

9t®. 

91. @t 

nrbl. 

D. 

£fll. 

cb. 

0. U. b. ». 

¥f. or ^fb. 
*f. er¥fg. 

))|>. (in print.) 

9ttl;lr. 
©. 

©c, Sr. 
@t. or Set. 
©t. 
f. or ©. 

fel. 
fiibl. 

2()lr. 

ti. 

n. a. m. 

u. brgl. 

u. b. g. m. 

u. c. a. 

u. f. f. or |)|). 

u. f. ra. 

u. f ti). 

u. b. a. 

aSf. or Serf. 
»orr. 

Dcrgl. 

D. 0. 

b. u. 
SB. 

3. 

^ S3, or a. d. 



SAngr, 

8ot^ 

8)higifler, 

S)Mbainf, 

9)2ate|tat, 

SKaDcmoifrde, 

8)}anu[cript, 

9{anicn, 

9}orben, 

9lad)fd)rip, 

neutn ©tU9, 

9leue9 2;efiainent, 
norbd^, 

ofllid), 

ober. [beutung, 

or>nc Unterfd)leb bcr S3c- 

^agina, ©eite, 

H^funb, 

pfennig. 

Sirofeffor, 

unb fo fort, 

Cluabrat-SKcllf, 

9ie!d)fttf)aler. 

©eite, ©ubcn, 

©cine, ©clncr, 

©a net, 

©tu(f, ©tunbe, 

ficber 

feiig, 

fublic^, 

3:()cil, 

J^alcr, 

unb, 

unb anberc mel^r, 

unb bergleid)en, 

unb berglclc^cn mc^r, 

unb cinigc anbcre, 

unb fo fort or fcrner, 

unb fo mcl^r, 

unb fo tDcltcr, 

unb biele anbere, 

Sierd, 

SSerfajfcr, 

Siorrebc, 

bon, 

bcrgkirf)e, 

))on oben, 

bon unten, 

SBeften, 

njeftlrd), 

3eHe, [(Esembet. 

aunt S3eif))iel ] or, sum 
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longitade. 
half an ounoe 
Master of Arts. 
Madara. 
Majesty. 

Mademoiselle, Misf. 
manuscript, 
names. 
North. ^ 
postscript. 

new style (i. e. after the 
Grregorian calendar.) 
New Testament 
northern. 
East. 
eastern, 
or. 

without any difference of 
page. [signification, 

pound, 
penny. 
Professor, 
and-so-forth. 
square mile 
Rix^oUar. 
page, South, 
his, to his. 
Saint 

piece, hour, 
see, yide. 
late, deceased, 
southern, 
part, yolume. 
dollar, 
and. 

and others, etc., further, 
and of similar kind, 
and similar instantses. 
and a few others. 

etc. (and-so-forth.) 

and many others. 

yerse. 

author. 

preface. 

of, from. 

compare. 

from above, from the top. • 

from below,fromthe bottom. 

West. 

western. 

line. 

for example. 



SYNOPTIC VIEW 

OF THB 

DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH, THEIR INFLECTION AND USE, 

ToasTi^Eir 

WITH A LIST OF THB VERBS WHICH ARE EITHER IRREGULAR 
OR COjB^JUGATEDy ACCORDING TO THE OLD PORM. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PAETS OF SPEECH. — 3) i c S |) r a * t J^ f 1 1 e. 

1 1. "When we form in out mind an idea of any thing, we say we think ; 
when we utter words to express thoughts, we say we speak. Speech is 
the expression of thoughts by words. 
We can form an idea : 

1, of beings in general, persons and things, as : a child, a candle ; and 
3, of th^ir quality, i. e. what these persons and tilings are> as : little, 
white ; or of their action or state, i. e. what they do or what is done 
with them, as : the child dancee*, the candle bums. 
Su«h idea» formed in our mind we call notions (JBenrifff) and the 
words which express them, notional words (©egripn)5rter.} 

2 2. A collection of words, making complete sense in expressing a senti- 
ment or thought, is called a sentence ; a sentence is, therefore, a thought 
expressed by words. 
In every thought we distinguish two iiotions : 

1, the notion of a person or a thing, of whix^ something is said-^ 

the subject ; and 
3, the notion of that which is isaid of the person or thing — ^tlie pred* 
icate. 
: Thus every sentence oon tains at least two members, has two essential 
parts, and these are expressed by the notional word, the subject by a 
aubstantive (noun,) the predicate by a verb, or also by an adjective, con- 
nected with the auxiliary verb to be, as : the child dances, the child is 
Httle, ba6 j^inb tanat, bad itinb i^ fiein. 
Substantives (nouns) and V^bs express notions, i. e. ideas of beings 
and actions, formed in the mind. They are, therefore, the essential parts 
^f speech, and are tenned notional words* 

J ^. All notional words, however, express ideas in a general way, without 
distinguishing the particular species, or individual being, or the partic- 
ulars of an action. If, therefore, these or any thing ofthem are to be 
expressed, we have to use other means, in order to limit the general 
notion to a particular species, or individual being, or to a particular 
action. 
An idea, a notion, thus comes into a relation (1. e. a particular kind of 
connection) to other ideas, notions, which serve to make the former more 
special and distinct. And as the notions are also in some relation to 
the person speaking, we must hav^ meaaa to express the pATticular re- 
lations in which a notion stands^ 

1, to other notions, and 

2, to the person speaking. 

These relations are expressed * . . . 

1, by forms of inflection (i. e. variation in the sound of the root, or in 

the termination of the words,) viz : by declension and conjugation ; 

'---'-■■■'-■ II' ' — 

The vraagement itiMi pbnmeologyof this ebM>t«r i8» for tbr most part, adopted from K. V. 
BttlWT'f Orammar of the G«nnaa Language, one of the beet treatises on German grammar* 



M in: <<Wi]Iiam'ff child daneiil, f9l%Im*0 Xftib tanjte/' the tor- 
mination 8 % expresses the relation between William and child, ed, 
t e shows the time of the dancing, with reference to the time in 
which the sentence is spoken. 

S, by words which do not in themselves represent an idea or notion, 
like Terbs and nouns, but merely point oat the relation (the parti- 
cnlar kind of connection), which exists between two notional words, 
or between^ a notional word and the speaker, so called relational 
words ; as : in **the child qf my brother jtut danced vnih a UtUt 
boy,'' child» brother, danced, boy are notional words, the others are 
relational words ; of connects child and brother ; wiih connects dan- 
ced and boy ; my explains whoso brother is meant, with reference 
to the speaker ; jtut points out the time when the child danced, 
with reference to the speaker ^i. e. to the lime present to the spea- 
ker); litOe explains what boy it was. 
Words qualifying or indiTidualizing a Noun are tenned its Attributes; aV 

tributes are expressed by adjectiyea, nouns or a subordinate sentence. 

Words qualifying or inyidualizinff a Verb or an Adjective are termed 

its Objects ; objects are expressed by adverbs, nouns or a subordinata 

sentence. 

r- 

{4. Not only mere notions (words) come into a relation to other notions, 
(words), or to the speaker, but also complete thoughts (sentenced) maj 
oorae into a relation to other thoughts (sentences) or to the speaker : 
L Relation of notions (words) to other notions and to the speaker : 
L, The relation of one notion to another is eithw 

a, a predicative relation,— of the predicate to the subject, — and 
their combination the^ predicative combination, as : the child 
reads, or 
b» an attributive relation, — of an attribute to its noun,-*-«nd 
their combination the attributive combination, as: a young 
child, a child of my brothoTt or 
o, an objective relation,-^of an object to its verb or adjective, — 
and their combination the objective combination, as : reads a 
hook, a t>ery young child, useful toever^fody. 

These relations are expressed by adjectives, adverbs and 
nouns. To express the particular relation of nouns, expressing 
Attributes and Objects, serve : 

I., the four cases of the declension: the Nominative denoting 

the Subject, the Genitive denoting Attributes and sometimes 

' ' Objects, the Dative and the Accusative denoting Objects ; 

and 
S., particular relational words, viz : the Prepositions, as : the 
child dances with. 

{ 6. 3, The relation of a notion to the speaker is either a relation of other 
beings (persons or things) or of actioiks to the speaker. 
a, to express the particular relation of other beings to the speaker, 
serve : 

1., the Personal Prohouns with the three persons of the conju- 
gation : the person speaking (first person), the person spoken 
to (second person), the person or thing spoken of (third 
person). 
I 2., the Demonstratiye Pronouns, which point out ezactiy the 
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' * person meant bj the speaker, as : this child, and the Article 
which^ beiDj; either definite, as i the child, or Indefinite, as : 
a chiM, merely serves to indicaite, whether the person or thing 
"which is the subject of discourse, has been already pointed, 
out and individualized by other means, or not. 
3, The two Numbers : the Singular, denoting one being, and 
the Plural, denoting more than one, and particular relational 
words, viz : the Numerals. 
b., to express the particular relation of actions to the speaker, serve : 

1, the Tenses of the verb, and in a particular manner Adverbs 
of Time ; the tenses express the time in which an action is 
performed, with reference to the time in which we are speak* 
ing, viz : the Present, Past or Future. 

2, The Auxiliary verbs of Modality, as : may, can, shall, will, 
must etc., and Adverbs of Modality, as : certainly, willingly 
etc.; we speak of the modality of an action, when we distinguisa 
the reality, possibility and necessity of the same ; the possi- 
bility and necessity of the action are expressed in German by 
seven so called auxiliary verbs of modality, and by the adverb 
gcrn willingly, gladly, I like to . . (see J67.) 

{ 6. II. Relations of thoughts (sentences) to other sentences and to the 
speaker. 
1., The relations of one sentence to another sentence. 
One sentence, expressing one complete thought, i. e. containing one 
subject and one predicate, is called a simple sentence. Two or more 
simple sentences so connected with one another, as to form one greater 
compound sentence, are called compound sentences. Sentences are 
compounded either by way of Subordination or by way of Co-ordination ; 
their relation, therefore, is : 
a., the relation of Subordination, when one sentence is dependent on 
another in such a way as to define and explain it by being its 
subject or its attribute or its object ; the dependent sentence is 
called a Subordinate sentence, the other the Principal sentence ; 
1., a sul^ective subordinate sentence, in: *'he who is contented, 
is happy," is "who is contented," as it explains the subject of 
the predicate "is happy;" 
S., an objective subordinate sentence, in : "he can carry what 
he bears, with great ease," is "what he bears," as it explains 
the object of the verb "carry," which is the predicate of the 
principal sentence "he can carry with great ease;" 

3, an attributive subordinate sentence, in : " that master fares 
well who himself does what he commands," is " who himself 
does," as it explains the subject "master ;" "that master fares 
well," is the principal sentence; "what he' commands'' is an- 
other subordinate sentence, an objective subordinate sentence, 
being an explanation of the predicate "does." 

b., the relation of co-ordination, when two sentences, each of which 
has an independent, complete meaning for itself, are connected in 
such a way as to express by relation of their copulative, adversa- 
tive, disjunctive or causal connection, one thought; the sentences 
are called co-ordinate sentences. 

The different relations by which two sentences are connected, 
^iher in subordination or co-ordination, are generally exprwsed 
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br particalaf relaiional words, called Oonjnnetioni ; aaother class 
of relational words, yiz : RelatiTC Pronouns^ serve also, to express 
the relation of two subordinate sentences. 

} 7. 2., The relations of sentences to the speaker are the various concep- 
tions of the same thouj!;ht, depending not so much upon the nature and 
manner of beings and actions, as upon their conception in the mind of 
the speaker, and are comprehended under the term Mood of the sen* 
tence, {t>\t ^ebcmetfe i. e. manner of speaking, of making an assertion), 
which 18 expressed : 

a., by a different arrangement in the order of the words, as in ques- 
tions, aiid 
b., by the moods of the verb, vis: the Indicative, the Subjunctive, the 
Conditional, the Imperative. 
A sentence formed by the combination of a subject and a predicate is 
either 
a., an asserting sentence, as: Charles writes, Charles does not write; 
and there are three moods for assertion : 
1., the indicative mood is used, when the sentence is a real &»- 

sertion of the speaker, as : Charies writes Karl fc^reibt. 
2.| the conditional mood is used, when the sentence is an imag- 
inary assertion, contradicting reality, an assertion supposing 
some thing which is not real, as : if Charles would write 
better, I would praise him h)cnn ^avi bcffcr fct)rclbcn ipiirbc (or 
fc^ricbc). toiirbc li) l^n lobcn; 
3., the subjunctive mood is used, when the sentence is an asser- 
tion of another person, spoken of, or quoted by the speaker, 
as : William says, that Charles writes SSii^clm fagt, Stavl 
fcbreibe; 
b., or an interrogative sentence, expressing a question, as : does 

Charles write ? fd)relbt ^axi ? ' 
c, or an imperative sentence, expressing command or entreaty, as : 
Charles, write! Staxlf fcftrcibc^l 

\ 8. The parts of speech (bif @{)rad)tf)eUc), by means of which thoughts are 
expressed, are the following ten classes of words : 
1., the Noun or Substantive, which is the name of a person or thing 

of which some thing is said ; ^ 

2., the Article, which is placed before the noun, to limit or define its 

signification ; 
3., the Adjective, which points out either the quality or, connected 

with the auxiliary verb to be, the action or state of a person or 

thing, (i. e. takes the place of an attribute or of a predicate); 
4^ the Numeral, which expresses number or quimtity in a definite or 

indefinite manner ; 
5., the Pronoun, which indicates persons or things (substantive or 

personal pronoun), or the relation of a person or a thing to other 

persons or things (adjective pronoun) ; 
6., tlie Verb, which affirms some thing, and generally expresses the ac- 
tion of persons or things, either what they do or what is done with 

them ; 
7., the Adverb, which qualifies a verb or an adjective, and expresses 

the manner, time, place or modality of an action ; 
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8., the Preposition, which connects sua object with its verb or adjeo- 
tive, or an attribute with its noun, aad shows the relation between 
theni ; 
9., the Conjunction, which connects two sentences into one compound 
sentence, and' show» the relation between the two connected (com- 
pound) sentences ; 
10., the Interjection, which is in fact no part of speech, but ezpressea 
/ only a sensation. 

f 9. Of these parts of speech sir, viz : Articles, Nouns, Adjectives, Namer^ 
als, Pronouns and Verbs, are capable of inflection, called conjugation 
with the verbs, but declension with the five others ; Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, Conjunctions and Interjections are in form invariable. 

Inflection we call certain changes in a word, to express thereby cer- 
tain relations of the same to other words or to the speaker. These 
changes are made in the sound of the root of the word, and in the 
termination of the same. 

Inflection takes place, to indicate : Number, Case, Gender, Person, Tens6 
and Mood. 

AH words capable of inflection are inflected in two Numbers, viz : 
the Singular, which denotes but one, and the Plural, which denotes 
more than one. 

Words capable of conjugation, i. e. verbs, are inflected in number, 
person, tense and mood, to indicate the person or persons ^i. e. persons 
and things) concerned in the action, the time oi the aotioii and iAit 
mood of the action (i. e. its conception, and the manner of its assertion 
by the speaker). 

Words capable of declension are inflected in number, case and gen- 
der, i. e. they indi^cate their several relations to other wordcr, by varis^ 
tions in theif terminations, in four forms, the so called eases, in the Sin- 
gular as well as in the Plural, viz: the Nominative, which denotes the 
subject of a sentence, the Genitive, which indicates chiefly origin or pos- 
session, the Dative, which indicates the person or thing for or. to whom 
or to which any thing is directed, the Accusative, which indicates the 
immediate or direct object of an action, — and indi<jate likewise by va- 
rioust terminations the three Genders, into which beings in general are 
classified, viz : the Masculine, ^e Feminine and the Neuter gender. 

The English language, bavins lost almost all inflection, is to a greater 
extent reduced to the use oi prepositions than the ancient languages or 
the German, to express the relations of the cases of the declension ; 
thus the Possessive case, corresponding to the German Genitive, still 
employed in : my brother's chila, is generally expressed by the prepo- 
sition of, as : the child of my brother ; the Objective case, correspond- 
ing partly to the Dative (indirect objective case), partly to the Accusa- 
tive (direct objective case) of the German, is as Dative either denoted 
by the preposition to, as : he has given the book to me, or^is not dis- 
tinguished from the Aeensative, which has no sign, as : n^ has given 
me the book. 

14 
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CHAPTER n. 
THE FORMATION OF WORDS.-^ie SBortbilbnnd. 

{10. All notional words — ^with exception of a few words formed bj imita- 
tion of a sound, as: ftu(fa(f cuckoo— are either radical, words, roots, i. e. 
primitive words, from which other words are derived, but which are 
themselves underived, or derivative words. All such roots are origi- 
naUy verbs (radical yerbs in opposition to derivative verbs), and all ra- 
dical verbs are originally monosyllable, the end-syllable en of the Infi- 
nitive mood of German yerbs being no part of the root, but merely a 
modem additional termination, as : (ing is the root of the verb {lng<-ea 
(to sing). 

NOTS. — ^TheM radical rarbs are in general conjngated in the ao called old form, whilst the deriT»- 
trrea in general are conjugated in the new form of conjugation. Thus the rerba conjugated in the 
old form together with about sixty other Terbs formerly conjugated in the same form, are princi- 
pally the roota of Oerman notional words i. e. noons, adjeetiTea and Terba. 

The ways of forming words are : DerivaHon, by which new words are 
formed by changing their yowel, or by means of affixes or prefixes, 
and ComposUUm, by which new words are formed by joining two or 
more words into one. 

Ml. I.» Derivation ; deriyatiye words are either primary or secondary de- 
rivatiyes : 

1., primary derivatives are nouns and adjectives only; they are 
formed from roots in generall by a change of the radical yowel, 
either without any affix, or bj the addition of one of the so called 
insignificant affixes or termmations er, el, en, i, t (in a few words 
also by the addition of the augment ge, as: ®eru(^ the smell, from 
ried)en to smell ; gelDlg certain, from iDiffen to know ; ©efK^t the 
sight, the face, ^om fel^en to see), which however do not, like the 
affixes of the secondary derivatives, affect the meaning of the word. 
Examples: bad ®rab the grave, bie ®rube the pit, bit^ruft the 
vaults arched tomb, ber ®raben the ditch, from grab-en to dig ; ber 
glug the flight, bie gUege the fly, ber giugel the wing, flugge 
fledged, from fileg-en to fly; ber Xranf the drink, beverage from 
trlnf^en to drink; ber gli^) the flea, bie glud)t the flight, from 
fliel)-en to flee. 

A few primary derivatives have not changed, but retained the yowel 
of the root, as : toad) awake, bie SBad)e the watch, toadPer braye, 
from toad^en to watch. 

Of some primary derivatives the roots are lost or at least not 
used in the modem high-German, as: SWann man, ia derived from 
the Sanscrint root man (to think), fu^l cool, fait cold, are derived 
from the old Northern kala (to feel cold). 

f 13. 2., Secondary derivatives are those verbs, nouns and adjeotiyes 
formed by means of significant affiles and prefixes, i. e. such affixes and 
prefixes as modify the meaning of the word, and a few verbs formed 
merely by a significant change of the radical yowel ; in most of them 
the vowel of the root or of the primary derivative is modified. 
A., Secondary derivative Verbs are formed from Nouns and Adjeo- 
tiyes, and especially from Verbs : 
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a., by assuming merely the terminations of coigu^tion, as : 
flfd)-ea to fish, from glfd) the fish ; fldrf-cn to strengthen, 
from jlarf strong ; fl^cr-n to secure, from fld)er secure ; 
flud)t=en to flee, take to flight, from gludjt the flight ; tranf-en 
to give to drink, to water, from $ranf the drink; offenbar-en 
to manifest, from offeubar manifest ; fru()flucf'en to break- 
fast, from Sruf)fludF (compound of fru^ early and 8tucf the 
piece), the breakfast, 
b., by cjj^nging the vowel, and in a few verbs also the conson- 
ant, of the root ; in this way a certain class of transitive 
verbs (called causative) are derived from intransitive verba, 
as: fdden to fell, from fallen to fall ; legen to lay, from lie- 
gen to lie ; fIcUcn to put, set (upright), from flel^en to stand; 
toedfen to wake, from hjac^en to be awake, watch. 
{ 13. 0., by adding significant derivative syllables : affixes or pre- 

fixes ; such derivative verbs have in general the principal 
accent on the root of the verb, and not on the aJ£x or prefix. 
1., .affixes (terminations) used to form derivative verbs, are especially: 
d) e n and fen express intensity, as : ^or(t)en to hearken^ listen, from 

I)oren to hear; I)cnfen to hang (put to death by suspend- 
ing by the neck) from l^dngen to hang ; 
t \ n expresses lessening (sometimes also contempt), imitation or repe- 
tition, as : Idd)eln to smile, from lad)en to laugh; f|}otte(n to jeer, 
from ®^ott the mockery ; fr5mmein to affect piety, from fromm 
pious ; 
em expresses in^ general repetition and forms transitive (causative) 
verbs, as : rdu(l)ern to smoke (to apply smoke, to hang in smoke), 
from raud)en to smoke. 

Nor.— Of many Terbe terminating in e(n and em the root is not any more used, as * f^mei^fo 
to flattw ; and la others the el and er belong to the root, these therefore belong to the deriTatives 
VBder a., as : fluent to secure, from f{(^r secure ; tobein to blame, from S^abet the blame. 

gen, as : dd)3en to groan, to sigh heavily from ad^ ah I alas I 
igen forms transitive (causative) verbs, the syllable ig frequently ex- 
presses also intensity or repetition, as : dngfligen to alarm, an- 
guish, from ^ngfl the an^ish, anxiety; beglaubigen to attest, cer- 
tify, from glauben to believe. 

Non.— In many verbs terminating in igeit the \% belongs to the root, an adjectire, as % (cUi* 
|flt to hallow, sanctify, Arom ^eitig holy ; fertigen to make, manufacture from ferlig i^eady, done. 

iren (ieren), from the Latin terminations of infinitives : are, ere, ire, 
especially used in foreign words, as: l^albi^'ren to halve, divide 
into halves, from the German ^alb half; flubKren to study, from 
the Latin studeo (infinitive studere) ; these verbs have the prin- 
cipal accent on the i, and do not take the initial ge in the past 
participle. 

\ 14. 2., prefixes of derivative verbs ; verbs beginning with such pr^ 
fixes form the past participle without adding the initial ge; to form deri- 
vative verbs, the following prefixes, which are nevw separated from the 
verb itself, are used : 

g e has no fixed, definite signification^ and is in many words a mere 
augment not afiecting the meaning of the same, as : gcbrauct)en 
to use, make use, employ, from braud)en to want, need, use ; ge« 
benfen to think of, remember, from benfen to think ; ge^orcn to be- 
long, from l[)oren to hear; ge^orct)en to obey, from ^or(i)en to 
hearken. 
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Of some yerbs with the prefix ^, the radical rcrb (without ge) 
is not any more used, as : gtlingcn to succeed ; grf(t)c^n to hap- 
pen ; geniejen to enjoy, 
b e in general changes intransitive rerbs into transitive, as : bftDti' 
ncn to weep for, bewail, be^pTtd)cn to discuss, from iveinf a to 
weep, fpred)cn to speak, and forms derivative causative verbs, 
from DOUBs and adjectives, as •* bf glucfrn to make happy, belotnten 
to reward, bcfreifn to set free, bffanftigen to appease, soften, beru- 
bigtn to quiet, from (8(U(f the happiness, ^obn the reward, frel 
free, fanft soft, rublQ quiet. 
^ Some derivatives with vt are used only as reflective verbs (i e. 

verbs, the object of whose action is the subject), as : pd) bffinbra 
to be (well or ill), fid) behragcn to behave, from pnben to find, tra- 
gen to bear, 
e n t mostly expresses separation or privation, as: entfli^b^n to flee, run 
away, cntfagen to renounce, entbaubten to behead, entffeiben to un- 
dress, from flieben to flee, fagen to say, ^anpt the bead, JUieiD the 
dress ; in a few verbs it expresses transposition or transition in An- 
other state, as : tntjunben to set on fire, inflame; tnt^tt^n to arise, 
originate. 

ent has been changed into fmb before the labial sound f in 
embfangrn to receive, embftb^^n to recommend, rmbfinbrn to feeL 

tnt has retained its old form ant, with the principal accent on 
the same, in ^nt^lilj the face, 9nt^)i>ort the answer, atit^morten to 
answer, 
f r (extensively used) mostly expresses transition in another state, 
developement or obtaining one's end (in general denoting a direc- 
tion or relation to a personal object), as: er!va(btn to awake; 
erflaunen to be astonished; erjieben to educate; nrrrtbten to erect; 
crbdlten to receive, obtain ; ermorDen to murder ; erratbcn to guess, 
find out. 
, t) C r (extensively used) mostly expresses transposition or transition 
in another state, loss, deterioration or mistake (in general denot- 
ing a direction from a person), as : Dfrbeffprn to better ; berarmen 
to grow poor; bergolben to gild; tocrlieren to lose; Dfrjebren to 
consume; Derberben to spoil; Derjleben to draw wrong, mis-educato; 
berfejen to overlook, mistake, to provide. 

MoT«. — ^In nkuaj rtir\» the prefixes tt vadiHt tf* oppoatd to on* onotlMr in their siipiilleattoiifl, 
u t erfmncn to pereeire, recognise, s^nowledge ; fterlennot to mistake ; ttiitftai to educate ; ttf 
|icben to mis-educate, spoil. 

As the prefix »er conveys so different rignifleatiolis, some wrbs have quite difllsrent meanings, 
as : Mrf«$en to overlook, err and to pravld^ •uppl7 ; ttt^pxeSiai to promise, eng^e, bespeak, and 
to make a mistake in speaking. 

3 e r expresses separation, dissolution or destruction, as : )crbrfcbcn to 
break to pieces ; jerlfgen to out in pieces ; ^rrflorrit to destroy. 

m i I expresses doing the c(mtrary of the simple verb, or doiag it in 
the wrong way, as : ml|giii(fen to fail, not to succeed ; miii()an- 
beln to maltreat, use ill ; migbraucben to abuse, misuse. 

NoTX. — ^There are, bowever, a few verbs compounded with tni|, oommotilj nsed in the past part. 
With the initial ge, and in the infinitive with the preposition j^u to, between the prefix and the pri- 
mitive verb, as : migdreifht to take wrong, mistake, mi^it^iifftn; mtf |V|rei|iBt, mt#H>nai to be dia* 
sonant ; mtgge^ to go astray ; these verbs have the princijpal acoent on the pretix mi$. 

f 15. B., Secondary derivative Nouns (Substantives) are formed by adding 
significant affixes or prefixes. 



a., affixes^ used to Ibrm derivative Nonns, are especially: 
1., for concrete nouns: 

e r in general forms names of male persons from verbs, names of 
things and countries or places, as: bfr Sc^eiber the tailor, ber 
S^dcfcr the baker, from fd)neit)en to cut, batfcn to bake ; ber larger 
the citizen, bcr ©cirtacr the eardener, from bie S3arg the casUe, 
ber ©arten the prden ; ber amerifaner the American, ber 9Uu- 
S)orrer the inhabitant of New York, from KmerUa, Slcu-gorf (see 
Note), 

er forms also a few names of tools from verbs, as : ber 2eud)ter the 
candlestick, ber Jboi^ttx the borer, from leud)ten to light, bof^ren to 
bore. 

er forms also a few names of male persona and animals from the 
names of females, as: ber Sittn^er the widower, ber Aater the 
male-cat, from SIBiitti^e widow, Static cat 

From the affix er we must distinguish the insignificant termination 
er of primary derivatives. 

Non.— <However, not all nunee of luitlons are foniMd in tblii way, some beinfr primary notmi^ 
from which the names of the couatries are formed, as : ber 9lttffe the RassiaQ, 9lKf unb Russia ; ber 
Sranfe, now called graniofe, the Frenchman, ^ranfrel^ France ; ber X)etttf(|)C the German, Deutf^* 
toxb tiermauy ; bet Zvutt the Tork, ZMti Turkey. 

ling forms names of male persons, as : ber (^unfiling the favorite, ber 
bundling the youth, ber (Bdugiing the suckling baby, from (Sunjt 
favor, jung young, fdugen the suckle, nurse. 

NoTK«— -Lately this affix is frequently used to ezpne* M>ine tMmg petty, degrading or oontemp> 
tible, as { ber i)i(!^ternnf| the poetaster, petty or vile poet ; ber -i^fping the courtier, courtling. 

i n forms names of females from names of males (the termination e 
of males is dropped), as : bie l^onigtn the queen, ble greunbin the 
female friend, bte Stbi^in the female cook, bie 2dmin the lioness, bie 
SIniertfanerin the American lady, bie gran^fifm the French lady, 
(but bie Deutfd)e the German lady), bie J6daerin the peasant's wife, 
bie ®eneraiin the general's wife, derived from Aonig, greunb, Stod), 
^btoc, tlmerifaner, gran^ofe, Sauer, General 

Vow.«-Some names of ibmaleff are Inhretet not derlred firom names of males, as : Me %VM the 
woman, ber 'Simx the man ; bie Sotbter the daughter, ber (S9^ the son ; bie Oofe the female 
cousin, ber Setter the male cousin ; bie 9li(btc the nieoe, ber 9leffe the nephew ; bit ^ttmt the hen« 
^r J^i^it th« cock ; bie Biege the she-goat, ber 8o(f the he-goat. 

(i)en and (ein form diminutives (which are all of the neuter gender^ from 
concrete nouns, and serve to exprese not only smallness, 
but also neatness^ and fondness ^e terminations e and en 
of the primitive word are dropped), as: bad S3dumd)en the 
little tree, bad S3lumd)en the neat or little flower, bad Staab» 
lein the liule boy, bad (!^drtci>en the little garden, bad ftd- 
terd)en the dear father, from bcr $5aum, bie »iume, ber jtaabe, 
ber (Sarten, ber SSater. 

Both these affixes may be used arbitrarily, although 6^U it ia 
general more used, and leiti only for euphony's sake, 
especially afler a d) or g. 

In a few words they have lost their original signification, as 

in : bad S)Kibd)en the girl ; bad grdulcin the young kdy, 

miss ; bad lS)2dnnd)en the male of animals, bod SBeib^en the 

female of animals. 

The affixef anb, ig, id), id)!, rid) (for male persons or animals) and fe( are 

of a very limited use and of a more or less obscure aigyufication, M: 
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ter tSnig the Uns ; btr Vftnnlg the penoy; teft^iiTMt^t the thicket, from 
bitf thick ; ber SBut^rld) the blood hound, tyrant, from mutl^en to rage ; 
tcr ®anfcrid) the gander, from tie ®and the goose; bad 9(at^\ci the riddle, 
from ratl;cu to guesH. 

J 16 — for abstract noons in general : 

r , ^ c i t anrl f r i t form abstract- nouns, (expressing in general a qua- 
lity) fi-oDi atijectives ; those formed from primary tidjectives l^ke 
c or l)cit, those formed from secondary derivative adjectives, ter- 
minating in el, er (except : bie !l!)unfcU)ett the darkness, bie ®i- 
d)crl}eit the pecurity), bar. Ig, lid), fam take feit ; a few formed from 
primary derivative adjectives, and those formed from secondary 
derivative adjectives terminating in ^aft and lo8, assume the syl- 
lable ig between the adjectives and the affix feit ; (^eit frequently 
expresses the moral and immaterial meaning of the quality, felt the 
material meaning.) Examples : bie Aalte coldness from fait cold, 
" bie C^ute goodness from gut, bie greil^eit freedom from frei free, bie 
Weinbclt purity from rein pure, bie i)anfbarfeit gratitude from 
banfbar grateful, thankful, bie (Sd)led)tigleit badness from fd>led)t 
bad, bie CJett)iffcn^aftigfeit conscientiousness from grtoiffen^aft ; bie 
'^reuloflnleit faithfulness, from treulod; bie ^5l)e height, bie ^o[)« 
I)cit higiiness, greatness, sublimity, majesty, from l^od) high ; bie 
@d)tra(!)e weakness, infirmity, bie vfecl)li>ad)]^eit weakness of charao- 
ter, bie @d}n)dd)lid)feit feebleness, sickliness, from fd))t>a4) and 
fct)n>ad)li(l). 
Some of the nouns terminating in e, l^eit, feit, have assumed a con- 
crete sense, as : bie gla(i)e plain, bie ^luffigfeit the fluid, liquid, 
bie 9)lenfd)^eit mankind, bie (Sbrifienl^it Christendom, bie ®eiflU(^« 
feit clergy, bie ftoftbarfeit teinket, jewel etc. 
e i which always takes the principal accent, and which assumes the 
syllable er before it, when the primitive word does not terminate 
in another unaccented syllable, forms secondary derivative nouns: 

1, from ^^rbs, and expresses then the abstract notion of an action, 
mostly as a continual or repeated one, frequently in a bad 
sense, as: bie i^euct)elei hypocrisy, bie S))ielerel play, trifle, from 
l)eucl)eln to play tiie hypocrite, feign, fpielen to play ; 

2, from names of persons, and expresses then condition, occupa- 
tion, business etc., as : bie Sflauerei slavery, bie ©dcferei bakery, 
bie SHeiterei cavalry, bie §lbtei abbey, from ber @clabe slave, ber 
SBdcfer baker, ber Slelter rider, horse-man, ber W)t abbot ; action, 
however, express bie ^llnberei childishness, childish trick, blc 
<Bd)clmtvti villany, trick, from ta^ jtinb child, ber <B6)t[m villain, 
rogue. 

el occurs also in a few words adopted from foreign languages, 
as: bit ^ollael police, bie Xtjrannel tyranny, bleSSarbarel bar- 
barity. 
n\% and fdCform from verbs and nouns (from- adjectives only, bie gln- 
flernlg darkness, bie SBilbnlg wilderness, ba^ ©e^eimnlg secret, 
Mh ®Ieid)ni6 comparison, parable,) abstract nouns, expressing 
in general condition, quality or occurrence, as: bie ©etrubaif 
affliction, grief, bag ^r^dltnig relation, ha^ S3egrdbnlS burial, 
funeral, bad Sreignig event, occurence, bag 8(l)icffal fate. 

Some assume a concrete sense, as : bad ®ebdd)tnl|s memory, ba^ 
SBtinbnlg alliance, bod ^efangnig prison, jail, bad e^ieufal 
moQiter. 
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f(()aft fbrms ab8fa*aet nou&i, in general expressing <]piality, oondition 
of a . person or a collection of persons, (seldom of things,) from 
names of persons mostly, seldom from names of things, adject- 
ives or verbs, as : bieSrettnbfd)aft friendship, bie Jtned)tfd)aft slavery, 
bie 2eibenfd>aft passion, bie tBurgerfd)aft, all the citizens collec- 
tively, community, bie ®efeUfd)aft company, society, bie 2anb' 
fd)aft province, landscape, 
tl^um forms abstract nouns, expressing in general quality, condition 
or rank, as: ber flReid)tl^nm riches, bad C^igentl^um property, ba9 
(E^riflent^um Christianity, (but bie €f)riflen^eit Christendom,) bad 
gurflent^um principality. 
In derivatives ftrom tiie same names of persons by tl^um and fd)aft, 
t^um expresses the abstract notion of the nature and dignity of 
ar person, fd)aft a collection of persons of this kind, as : bad Slitter-* 
tf)um chivalry, bie 9litterf(haft knights collectively, nobility, 
a n forms : 

1, from transitive verbs abstract nouns, in general expressing ac- 
tivity or condition, produced by the same, as: bie (SroberutlQ 
the act of conquering, conquest, bie C^rfinbung the invention, 
bie ^offnung the hope, bie Drbnung the order; 

2, from nouns and aojectives, concrete collective nouns, as : bit 
jtteitmng clothing, bie S^flung fortress. 

The affixes atl^, (at,) utf), be, and enb, occur only in a few deri- 
vatives, which sometimes assume a concrete sense, as: bie 
^ igeimati) home, native place, bie 9rmut^ poverty, bie greube joy, 
bie Xugenb virtue, bie Sug^nb youth. 
{ 17. — ^b, prefixes, used to form derivative Nouns, are : 

g e m general expresses association, union, and forms : 

1, names of persons, from verbs or nouns, as : ber ®enoffe com- 
panion, associate, ber Qi^t^iife help-mate, assistant ; 

3, collective nouns from nouns, as : bad ®ebirge chain of mountains, 
bad ®ebufd) thicket, bushes, from ber S3erg mountain, ber fdu\^ 
bush; 

3, from verbs, a, abstract nouns, expressing activity, either 
collective activity, (which derivatives take modified vowels), 
as : bad (l^ef|)rdd) discourse, conversation, dialogue, bad ®ef(t)rei 
cry, noise, from fj)red)en to speak, f(I)reien to cry, or repeated, 
frequentative activity, (which derivatives take no modified 
vowels)i as: bad d^ereoe constant talk, bad d^eflufter whispering ; 
b, names for the product of the activity, as : bad Gkbet prayer, 
bad ®ebid)t poem, bad ®emaibe painting, from beten, bid)tcn, ma- 
len ; c, the means or instruments of activity, as : bad ®en>e^r 
weapon, gun, bad ®ef^or hearing, ber Q!yefd)ma(f taste, bad ®e- 
fu^i feeling, from tve^ren, (to check, resist, defend one's self), 
|)6ren, fc^mecfen, fu^ien. 
m 1 1 expresses imperfection, badness, wrong, as : bie Snifiernte failure 
of crops, ber 9Ri|griff mistake, blunder, bie SRifTet^t misdeed, 
crime, or entire want of the primitive notion, as : bie SRiJsgunft 
envy, from ®unfl favor, aflfection. 
Q n expresses entire negation of the notion of the primitive word, as : 
bad Unrest wrong, bad llRgiucf misfortune, ber Unfinn nonsense, 
from 9led)t right, ®lu(f (good) fortune, luck, Sinn sense, or degene- 
ration, noxiousness, repuisiveness, as : ber Unmenfd) inhuman man, 
monster, bad UnfratU weed, bad Unge^iefervermin^ noxious insects. 
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ux in i^tneral e^piwe< ongin Mid frBq nea fly, in addition to fhai, 
creater iDieositj of the derivative, as : birr Urfpning origin, bai 
urtiKU judgment, sentence, bit Urfad)r primitive cause, reason, 
brr Urgro|Dater great-grandfather, bit Unof tt primitive, primeval 
world. 

tx^ expresses the firet, greatest of its kind, as: btr drjengel archan- 
gel, bcr (!^r5bird)of archbishop, ber dv^ftruger arrant^eceiver, btr 
Srjf^Klm arrant knave. 
Other prefixes, as : bt, tx» ^, Jtr, tut, form derivative verbs, and 
noons, bef;;ianing with them, are only derivatives of such deriva- 
tive verbs, as : btr S3trtd)t accoont, report, ber fBtrflaab understand- 
ing, intellect, btr SatfdMtt| resolution, are derived from btric^- 
tea to inform, relate, report, btrflti^ti to understand, tntfd>Ut|tii 
to resolve, which are utemeelves derived from xUI)ita to direct, 
flt^n to stand, W^ti/tn to conclude. 
It may be added here, that the Infinitives of verbs are used as 
(verbal) Nouns ; when med as such, they take the definite article, 
are placed in the neuter gender and <feclined like other nouns, 
(admit, however, of no plural,) as: bad Stfea reading, ba§ 8d)rti« 
btn writing, baft Spxtdfcn speaking, bad fltdftn traveling. Many 
Infinitives however have assumed the signification of real nouns 
and are used as such, as: bad£ebtn life, bad dfftn dinner, badSer- 
brt^n crime, bad IBtrgntigtn pleasure, bad ikrlangtn desire, bad 
^rtlbttt letter, bod Sinbtaftn remembAuiee, bad £ktpo|)tftia con- 
•cienoe. 

{ 18. G. Secondary derivative Adjectives are formed by affixes and prefixes : 
a, the affixes used to form, derivative adjectives, are : ig, \^t, i\d), fn (trn), 

U4>rbar« fam, l^ft: 
i g in general expresses having, possessing the notion of the primi- 
tive word, as a quality or attribute, and forms adjectives : 
1, from abstract and concrete nouns, as : flti|ig diligent, mad^tig 
mighty, nbtf)iq necessary, faljlg salt, fanblg sandy, blutig bloody, 
(those derived from concrete nouns, generally, do not modify 
the vowel ); the roots of tloig eternal, ftHg' blessed, and a few 
others, are no longer used ; 
2, from verbs, as: gtfdttig pleasing, obliging, frttgtbig liberal, 
nad^laffig negligent ; 

3, from adverlM, prepositions and numerals, as : ba lb ig speedy, 
early, l^eutig of to-day, gtfhig of yesterday, I^itflg of this pUce; 
borig former, last preceding, tDibrig contrary, adverse, repul- 
sive, ubrig lefl, over, nitbrig low ; dnig one, united, tinaig only, 
single, sole 

4, from possessive pronouns, as : btr, bit, bad, mtinigt, bdnigt, nn- 
frigt etc , mine, thine, ours, etc. 

{ (^ t fbrihs adjectives from concrete nouns, and expresses possessing 
a quality, similar to that of the primitive word, as : fal^ld)! salty, 
brackish, fltlnid^t stony^, resembling stone, (tint fltinid^tt grud^t, a 
stone-like fruit, tin fltmlgtr li^tg a stony way, i. e. a way fuU of 
stones, tint fltintrnt fbxudx, a bridge made of stones)^ in the 
place of these derivatives, a compositioB of the primitive word 
and astig (like) may be used, as: faljartig etc. ; t^oric^t foolish, 
is the only derijrative from th« name id a person, via: btr ^or 
thafooL 
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I f 4) In general expresses the coming or desoent from a place or person, 
or the manner of being and doing, and forms adjectives: 

1., from names of places, countries ?nd nations, as : Ijimmllfd) hea- 
venly, (from fihnmcl lieaven), irbifd) earthly (from (Irfce earth), 
fotnifd) of Cologne, amcrifanifc^ American, fpanifd) Spanish, frail- 
jofifc^ French, (from bcrgran3ofc Frenchman), rufpfd) Russian, 
engiifd) English (incorrect, instead of engldabifd), from (Sng- 
lanb, (!^nnlctnt)cr ), beutfd) German ( instead of t)eutfd)lf4) from 
ber i5eutfd;e); 

Non->For adjecHves deriTcd from pames of cities the termination e? i« now commonly em- 
ployvd, instead ni'if^ especiaJIy when the name has seyeral syllables, as : etn 9{ett>8i>rler ^nttead 
»f licu*9or|if(^r) jtaufmonn, a New York merchant, bal ^ti'^iiytt^tt Saf the Heidelberg tun ; tbt 
•4^Uvi^ (uropyfr name is then not inliecte4 »Dd gflnaralijr wntteu K^itn & cafdtal letter. 

a, from names of persons '(seldom of animals), as: ^iebt(d^ thie- 
vish, raalerlW picturesque, friegerlfd) warlike, t()lfnfd) animal, 
beastly, iiuil)crifd) Lutheran, Jeffcrfouifc^ Jeffersonian ; 

Z, from verbs and abstract nouns, as : imjri;tfc^ morose, surly 
(from murrcn/ to grumble, snarl,) ncM\(i) envious, fpottifj^ 
mocking. 

NoTir — ^The affix {fc^ (>xpren>es in a few a'ljectives, somewhat of a fknUy, had qnalftv, as : »e(« 
Bif4 womanish, effeutinate;. tnjimtifi^ masculine, tht&ift!^ chlhliah. ()errif(^ imperioos. ^ofifil^ conrtly, 
fawDin<r. (compar<t wi<h weiblii^ female, womanly, mlinUidy male, manly, tln^tt^l chUUlike, ^rm^ 
grand", glorioos, (6fiic^poliu*> 

Besides, the affix ifd) is used instead of the latin icus (Engl, ic or 
ical) in wany foreign words, as: logifd) logical, ))()i>flf(t) phy- 
sical, poctif^ poetical, I)iflorifd) historical, l»;rifd) lyric, lyrical, 
f n and cxn form adjectives from names of materials (crn is used only in 
few ; nouns terminating in c and er add only n)^ as : golbeit 
gold, golden ; filbcrn silver ; fctbcn silken ; (^ol^crn wooden ; 
eifern (instead eifcncni) iron ; flelacrii stone, stony ; from feolb, 
^ . - (Bllbcr, Sclbt, ,^013, (Sifcn. 8tein. 
It (^ in general expresses formatioh, quality, manner of being and 
doing, like or similar to those of the primitive word, and lorms 
adjectives and adverbs ; adjectives are formed by lid) : 
1., from adjectives (always with modification of the vowel), as : 
altlld) elderly, roti)lid) reddish, frOTifUd) sickly, fugUd) sweetish, 
flelnlid) mean, paitry ; they express in some way the idea of 
diminutives ; 
2.» from nam«8 of persons, as: nidnn(i<^ male; filiblid) child-like; 
baterlid) paternal ; inenfci)lid[) human, humane ; foiiiglld) royal, 
kingly ; falfcrltd) imperial ; 
3., from abstract nouns and common names of things, as: fd)rift« 
Ud) written, in writing; roortUd) verbal, literal ; b^r^^ld) hearty, 
cordial ; angfllid) e.nxious ; ct}riic|) honest ; glucflid) happy, 
fortunate ; gcfiU^rtid) dangerous ; gcbrdud)lid) usual ; jdf)rl(d) 
yearly, annual; fdg lid) daily ; flunblid) hourly, (but idf)rlg a 
year old, flunbig lasting one or more hours, as : elntdl^rig, 
^tDCiflunblg) ; geifllid) spiritual, ecclesiastical, clerical, opposed 
to mcUlld) worldly, temporal, lay, secular (but gciflig spirituous, 
spirituaf, immaterial, intellectual, opposed to Pnnlid) sensuous, 
sensual, and forpcrlid) bodily, material). 
4., from verbs, as : uiiljlld) useful ; flcrblid) mortal ; crfrcttU^^ 
pleasing, gratifying ; troflUd) consolatory ; glaublid) credible; 
Ucblld; lovely; au&brucTlic^ express ; umoibcrflcI;tid; irresisiible. 
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The foBowing words are used onlj as adverbs : ^fffntIH|y as I 

hope, it is to be hoped ; rrftUd) firstly ; folglic^ consequently ; 

frellld) it is true; fur^lid), neulid) lately: gdnalic^ entire)^; 

fd)tt)crlld) hardly, scarceljr ; fld)crll£i) surely, certainly ; toaj^rlic^ 

indeed ; namcntlid) especiallj, and a few others. 

(ar in general expresses disposition, - ability and possibility, and 

forms adjectives : 

1., from nouns, as: fnid)tbar fruitful, fertile; furd)tbai . fearful ; 

fid)tbar visible; 
3., from verbs, as: e|bar eatable; trinfbar drinkable; benfbar 
conceivable ; t(^ilbar divisible ; trennbar separable, 
f am IB general expresses connection, resemblance or disposition, and 
forms adjectives from nouns and verbs, as : furct)tfam timorous, 
graufam cruel, aufmerffam attentive, folgfam obedient, 
^aft in general expresses disposition to or connection with the notion 
. of the primitive word, and forms adjectives from verbs and nouns, 
as: lebbaft lively; fdjmeicbelbaft flattering; f^cr^baft courageous; 
fflnb^aft sinful, vicious; tugenb^aft virtuous; nieijterbaft masterlv; 
from adjectives are formed : boSbcift malicious ; franf^ctft dis- 
eased, morbid; tDal^rl^aft true, sure, veracious ; ledTer^aft lickerish, 
dainty. 
Adjectives, terminating in Io9, corresponding to the English less, have to 
be considered compound adjectives, lod being an adjective, meaning 
loose, free from, as : furd)tlo§ fearless, free from fear ; leblod lifeless ; 
l^erjiod heartless, unfeeling. 
Besides the above affixes, the terminations enb of verbs in the present 
participle, and t (et) and en of verbs in the past participle, may be men- 
tioned nere, as participles of verbs take frequently the place of adjectives, 
as : liebenb loving ; geliebt loved, beloved ; gcnelgt inclined, disposed ; ge- 
legen situated, convenient, from Ueben, neigen, Itegen. 
i 19. — ^b., The prefixes, used to form derivative adjectives, are : be, ge, mi|, 
un. ur, era : 
mi%, un, nv, er^ have in adjectives_the same significations, as in 

nouns ; 
b C and g t have in many adjectives no discernible signification, as : 
berelt ready, prepared ; bequem convenient, comfortable ; 
gef)eini secret ; genau exact ; gefunb healthy, wholesome ; 
g e expresses, however, in derivations from verbs and nouns, in 
general being disposed to or provided with some thing, as : 
gc^iifflg odious, hateful; gclebrig docile; gcfliefclt booted; geflu- 
gelt winged ; gejlttet good, moral, civilized, from l^affen to hato, 
lebren to teach, ©tlefel boot, glugel wing, ©itte manner. Besides, 
the prefix ge serves in connection with the terminations t (et) and 
en, to form the past participle of verbs, as : geliebt loved, gtfpro- 
cl)en spoken, from Ileben, fpred)en. 

 20. — ^TI. Composition i. e. combination of two or more words, each ex- 
pressing a distinct idea, notion, into one word, so as to express only 
one notion. A word, formed by composition of two or more words, is 
called a compound, whilst a woid. which itself is not compounded, is 
called a simple word. Every compound consists of two members, 
which may themselves also be compounded, viz : the principal member 
and the modifying member; the latter, which is the leading member of 
the composition, usually precedes, and haj3 the principal tone or accent ; 
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(only in oompoand particles the qualifying word fdtlows the principal, 
as : Wobon'' whereof, F)inun''tcr down) ; the principal member, however, 

- determines the part of speech, to which the compound belongs. 

Compound words are much more frequent in the German language than 
in the English language. 

Examples: Dbfl^-baum fruit-tree, eiS^-falt ice-like (ice-cold); frcK-Iaffcn to 
set (let) free, ^anb''fc!)U^-mad)er glove-maker (handshoe-maker), 9lorb^fcc- 
fd)lfffaf^rt north-sea-navigation, Slr^beit5-^aud work-house, $au8^-arbclt 
house-work, ©lu^men-garten flower-garden, ©ar'^ten^blumc garden-flower, 
braun^-rot^ brown-red, rot^)^-braun red-brown, t)orbcK»fal^ren to pass by 
in a carriage, bt^tn'ixn^Qcai)ttt notwithstanding that. 

In mmiy compound nouns and adjectives the principal words have nearly 
lost their particular significations, and have assumed more the character 
of mere si^ificant affixes, as: ^(l^mxt (fur-work) furs, jtriegd^bolf 
(war-people) warriors, Sanb^iliann countryman, ^of^Jcutc eourtiers, 
c^^rcnDoU (honorfull) honorable, l^ilf^rcid) helpful, helping, nulj^loft use- 
less,, ein^'fad) (one-fold) single, plain, simple. 

i 31. The Composition of wx>rds is either an improper or proper composi- 
tion: 
1., The composition is improper when two or more words, standing in 

grammatical relation to each other, are compounded in a particular 

application, externally only, each retaining its signification and 

grammatical form ; to such compounds belong : 

a., of nouns those compounded with an inflected adjective, as : ber 
(^tf)timnaii) privy counsellor, tin ©e^etmerrat^, bed ®cf}timtnxat^ 
etc., bcr ^of^c))ricjter high-priest ; 
Infinitive combinations, used as nouns, as : ta^ %vuf)CiVL^fitf)tn the 
early rising, bad 3uf|)atfonimen the coming too late, bad SJlit-'fld)- 
fclbff«fdm|)^n interior conflict (with himseff conflict). 
Combinations of adjectives or verbs with adverbs or their objects, 
as : bad 3elangcrjelicber (the longer the better) the honey-suckle, 
ber 9^id)tdnul3, ber ^augenid)td the good for nothing, bad ©tellbid)- 
eln the rendezvous ; 

b., of verbs those compounded with a qualitative adverb (they are 
separated in the inflection), as : 'i)Q<i/ad}Un to esteem highly, ic^ 
ad)te i^n ^od) I esteem him highly, ^0(i)gead)tet, highly esteemed, 
freKlaffen to set free, fe^l^fdjiegen to miss the mark ; 

c, the numerals: anbert^alb one and a half, jn)eil)unbert two hundred, 
eluunbjttjanjig twenty-one, etc.; which latter are however written 
more correctly eln itnb jhjanjlg, etc. 

d., some adverbs, conjunctions and some prepositions compounded 
with pronouns, as : feinedtoegd in no way, by no means; grSftten- 
t^eild for the greatest part ; glucflidjertoeife happily, fortunately ; 
nad)bem after, after that ; beflregen, befifialb therefore ; meinettoe- 
gen for my sake ; nid)tdbeflomeniger nevertheless ; ohqitid), 0bfd)on 
although. 

i 22. — ^2., The composition is proper, when the cwnbination is not onl^ an 
external, but also and especially an internal, one word modifying in a 
specific manner the signification of the other, of ihe principal word. 
Such compounds are : 
A., Kouns, which are compounded either 

a., with a noun, either in the relation of apposition, as: ber %fixft» 
bifd)of bishop, bearing, the title of prince; or in tiie relation of 
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a sfMciel to the genas, m : ber Cftb|!ag Ohio-riTer, bnr f id^Nltins 
oak-tree, {also bao IBatcrlanb fatherland* bie ^2uttcili)rad)f mother 
toneue» and a few similar compimnds belong to this class) ; or 
in the relation of the possessive ^Genitiye) case, as: tin ftonigS- 
fof)n a king's son. ba^ ^{uttcrl)cr5 heart of a mother, hat lil>irt(^* 
haut tavern, bcr i^crbrfu| horsefoot, bad 2egcbli4)t daylight^ ber 
Sonnrnfct)tin sun-shine ; or in the relation of an object, as : ber 
IBud)brucrcr book-printer, ber ^utmad)er hatter ; or in any other 
relation expressed by a preposition, as: ber jtir^^of church-yard, 
ber ^anbmann oountry-man, ber li^anbdmann one of the same 
country, ber 9{orbtpinb northwind, ber S5iutburfl thirst for blood, 
bad i){ittagdeffen dinner, ber i^iebedbienfl friendly service, ber ^IK^- 
ro(f cloth-coat, bad Bterglad beer-glass, bie $t>atfad)e matter of 
fact, ber IBurgerfrieg civil war, bie Cf)rfeige box on the ear. 

b., or with an adjective in its not-inflected form, as : ber SloOmonb 
full moon^ bad 9{eu)a^r new-year, bie DberU|>))e upper-lin, ber 
Gbelflein precious stone, ber ^oct)niut() haughtinesSr ber ®roBi»ater 
grand-father. 

c., or with a verb, expressing a quality, destination or object of the 
principal word, as : bad Srennglad burning-glass, ber Singuogel 
singing-bird, bad Sefebud) reading-book, bad 8d)reibcpapler 
writing-paper, bad S&af(t)f^aud wash-house, bie 0leitba()n riding- 
ground. 

d., or with prepositions, as : ber iBortI)eil advantage, ber SRitbarger 
fellow-citizen, ber IRebenpunft collateral or accessory point, bad 
Sudlanb foreign country, ber Ueberfd)ut) over-shoe, ber )Bor|)oflen 
out-post. 

In man;^ compound nouns the first component takes one of the 
termmations d, ed, n, en (originally terminations of the Genii, 
case) or more seldom e, I, r, as a connective sound, frequently 
only for euphony's sake, as : bad Stagctoerf day's work, bie $a- 
gedjelt day-time, but bie Jagblurae day-lily, ber i&erjendfreunb 
friend of one's heart, intimate friend, bcr &od)cntag day of the 
week, ber Sonnenf^ein sun-shine, ber ^{onbf4)eln moon-shine, 
bad Srren^^aud lunatic asylum, but bie Srrlel^re fahe doctrine, ber 
2anbdmaiui countryman, one from the same country, but Sanb- 
inann countryman, peasant, bie i^eibelbeere bilberry, but bad ^cU 
bclanb heathy ground, Slfd)erraittn)od) ash-wedncsday, bad ©lumen- 
beet flower-beo, bad 2lebedlieb love-song, bie SaI)r()citdUebe love of 
truth. ^ 

Compositions with an adverb or a preposition, whose primitive 
word is a noun derived from a verb* are not original composi- 
tions, but mere derivations of compound verbs, and take in 
general their accent according to these verbs, as : ber Sln^'griff 
attack (from an^greifen to attack), bie Sufam^menfcljung composi- 
tion (from aufam^nicnfcl^cn to compose). Those primary deriva- 
tives, however, which are formed from verbs compounded with 
an inseparable and unaccented uber (over), unter (under), tvihcv 
(against) take the accent on the preposition, as : Der Ue^berfaU 
sudden attack (from iibcrfaKlcn to attack suddenly), ber lln'tcr- 
I;alt support (from unterI)aKtcn to support), ber aSKberfpruc^ con- 
tradiction (from h)lberf|3re^ct)en to contradict). 
The hyphen » is used in compound nouns only, when clearness 
demands it to facilitate a correct reading, particularly whea 
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the composition i^ of unusual length, and trhen different modi- 
fying words precede one common principal word, as : 3©flt- 
(ilite worlds' end, 56ctt=!liid) bed-cloth, sheet, (better than SiffMt- 
cnbe. S3ctttucl)); Cbcr=5l)3|)caatlrn6'®frld)t^-»intl) member of a 
high court of appeals; 8tcinfol)tcn-©crgtt)crf coal-mine; gelb- 
unb ®artcn=grud)te field and garden fruits ; 9iorb« uiib 8ub-«mc- 
rlfa North- and South-America ; 5tt»ei-, Dvel-, Diet- bid fiinf-inal 
two, three, four to five times ; baft 9)Mt-fid)»feIbjl=fampfcn (infini- 
tive combinations, see II, 1, a) interior conflict ; scmie use also 
the hyphen in words, as : 92orb«^i]ierifa, Cfl-3nbien East-India. 

4 23. B.,. Adjectives are compounded in the same manner as nouns vrith 
nouns (or verbs used substantively), adjectives or particles, as : taub- 
flumm deaf and dumb; brci5Cf)n, Dier^cbu etc. thirteen, fourteen etc.; lie- 
bcnbtrurblg (love-worthy) amiable ; (joffnungftbDH hopeful ; ^3flid)tbcrgcf[ftt 
forgjetful of one's duty, treacherous ; nuljloft useless ; fcefranf sea-sick ; 
j^ol^reid) abounding in wood; I)cllblau light-blue; bunfrlrotl^ dark-red; 
tobtfranf deadly sick ; (^auft^od) as high as a house ; fct)neemei| snow- 
white ; abf;olb disinclined, averse ; auScrorbcntlld) extraordinary. 
Compositions, as: grogniutI;ig magnanimous, generous, C^rgei^ig ambitious, 
n^iilfurlid) arbitrary, nad)giebig yielding, auftftiOrlid^ ample, detailed, are 
mere derivations from compound nouns, as : ©rogmntl), (il^rgctj, S^iUfur, 
nad)gcbcn, anftful)ren; langf)aarig long-haired, trcul^cr^ig true-hearted, gut- 
mtitbig good-natured etc., are compositions of lange $aare long-hair, 
treucft feer^, guteft Gkmutlj, etc. 

J 1^4. C, Compound Adverbs^ Prepositions and Conjunctions^ as : 

the Adverbs cbenfaHd also, likewise, elnerfeftft on the one hand, bor^tigS- 
tDClfe by preference, especially, ^utpellen sometimes, €()emalft formerly, 
iibermorgcn the day after to-morrow, borrtjartS forward, liberal! every- 
where, irgcnbmo anywhere, belna^e almost, bicUeidjt perhaps, •burd)au0 
. throughout, Ijcrein, 5»ncln in, I;lerln in this, barin therein, in it, in that, 
toorin in what, which, borf)Cr before, f)en)or forth, boriiber by, past, over, 
bcrgauf up-hill, upwards, lal?rau6 laf)reln all the year round, every year, 
and many others. 

the Prepositions biedfelt on this side of, obcr^alb above, gegcnuber opposite, 
and a few others. 

the Conjunctions mlMjln consequently, therefore, bQJ^Ct therefore, jebod) how- 
ever, and a few others. 

§ 35. D., Verbs, A simple verb becomes a compound verb by the addi- 
tion of a noun, an adjective (or qualitative adverb) or a particle (i. e, 
an adverb or preposition), which are as modifying words prefixed to 
the simple verb. Compound verbs are either inseparable compound or 
separable compound. 

a.. Inseparable compound verbs, i. e. verbs compounded with a prefixed 
word, which remains inseparably compounded with the simple verb 
in all forms of conjugation ; these are : 

I., a few verbs compounded with nouns or qualitative adverbs, 
which have the principal accent on the prefixed modifying word, 
as: banb^babeii to handle, use, manage, niutf)^niagcn to guess, 
presume, mcl/flagcn to wail, lament, llcb'fofcn to caress, rCi^Kfcr- 
tigcn to justify, tDUljr^fagcn to prophesy, tell fortunes, and a few 
others ; these verbs take in the past participle the initial Qt be* 
fore the compound verb, as; ge^nb^bt, Qtmntfymaf^, etc. 
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frol^o^ifni to exult, shout, and (obfln^gtn to sing praises unto, haTe 
the accent on the root of the verb, and form meir past participle: 

^ ' fro^lotft, lol^gefungctt. 

Non.— From these Terte hare to be dbttngo{8hed derlTatSons of compoand nouns, aa: ftW» 
fKitfoi to breakfast, arg'toS^ncn to suspect, »ctfei|erii to eontend, emulate, ratb'f(Ma|{eit to oonsnlt^ 
deliberate, and a few others; thej are inseparable, and form their past participle with ^ 
as : gcfrs^fHuft, seareMS^t, grtDettrifert etc ; offcnte'ren tozereal is dariTed from the a^^^ctire sffn- 
lar manifest, and has the past partio. gcofcntert. 

2., all yerbs compounded with the adverb l3oD fully, and the prepod- 
tione toiber against and ^intrr behind ; these verbs have the prin- 
cipal accent on the root of the verb, and form the past participle 
without the initial gc ; 
t) U fully; only five verbs have this prefix : boObriii'^gfn to a^ 
comfAish, past part. DoUbrad^t *, DoUeti''ben to finish, DoK- 
fu^^ren to execute, perform, boUflretf^en to execute, DoD^lr'- 
bf n to execute, carry into effect ; 
tD i b e r against, as in : tpiberfab'^ren to happen (past part ipiber-i 
faf)ren), mibcrrn^fen to recall, retract, n>iberfprt^(i)en to con- 
tradict, tpiberfle^b^n to resist, and a few other verbs ; 
Winter behind, as in: ^tnterbrin^'gen to inform (past part, ^inttr'- 
bracbt), b^ntergc^b^n to deceive, delude, bin^frl^^rt^n to 
leave behind, ^fntertrd^ben to frustrate, hinder, and a 
few others; 
3., those verbs compounded with the prepositions btir(b through, nm 
round, uber over and unter under, which have the principal accent 
on the root of the verb ; (those verbs compounded with these 
prepositions, which have the accent on the preposition, are separ- 
able^ ; when these prepositions are used as prefixes, their original 
signification is generalized in a peculiar way, and is received en* 
tirely into that of the verb; these verbs do not take the initial ge 
in the past part.; examples : 

b u r d) (thoroughly, from one end to another), as : bur(bfu^(bcit 
to search through, all over, past part burcbfud^t ; burcb- 
au^tfen to flash or thrill through . . . , burcbld^'cbern to 
make holes through . . . , and other verbs ; 
urn, as : umfcblle^len to enclose, surround, embrace, past 
part umfd)(of[en ; umge^beti to surround; ambunen to 
veil, envelop, wrap round ; umfrdn^aen to wreath, crown, 
and other verbs ; 

Hon :— mtor'siea to embrace is derired from 9rni arm ; there Is no verb aruiat. 

uber, as • uberfcbmcm^men to overflow, past part ube rfd)t9(inmt ; 
^ uberfe^b^n to overlook ; ubertrtf^fen to surpass, excell ; 
■^ uberaeu^gen to convince ; uberra^f^cn to surprise, and 
other verbs ; 

untcr, as: untcrflut^jen to support, tinterael(b^nen to sign, unter- 

brc^djcn to interrupt, untcrrl(b^ten to instruct, unterfu^cben 

to examine, unterfcbcKben to distinguish, and other verbs. 

4., the verb mlcbe rbo^Ien to repeat, past part. tt>lcberbolt ; all other 

verbs compounded with mieber (again) are separable compound 

verbs, and have the prmcipal accent on the micber. 

4 26.— b., Sepftrable compound verbs, i. e. verbs compounded with a pre- 
fixed word, which is separated from the simple verb in certain forms of 
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eonjaealion; these yerbs have the prinoipal accent on the pTelhted 
particle (adverb or preposition), whicn is separated from the verb and 
placed after it (generally at the end of the sentence) in principal sen- 
tences, when standing in the present tense, imperfect tense, and impe- 
rative mood, and take the initial gc of the past participle and the pre 
position 511 to, connected with the infinitive, between the prefixed word 
and the root of the verb. 

Separable compound verbs, are all verbs, compounded with any other 
. adverb or preposition, used in forming compound verbs, not men- 
tioned above, as : ab off, from ; an on, at ; auf on, upon; au9 out of; 
bcl near, at, by; bar (forth,);cin in, within; fort away, off; l^cr hither; 
I)ln thither; ifinah, ^'inah, ()erauf, ^Inauf, ^crauS,^inaud etc.; mlt with; 
nad) after ; nieber down ; ob above, over ; Dor before ; toeg away ; h)le- 
bcr again ; gu to ; ^riia back ; jufaramen together, and a few others ; 
' and those verbs, compounded with burd), fiber, um, unter, which have 
the principal accent on the preposition. They correspond in general 
to English verbs, connected with adverbs, or prepositions, (placed 
aft^ the verb.) 
Examples: ab^nc()men to take off; present; id) ncl^me ob, imperfect: l^ 
naf;in ab, imperative : nimmab; past participle: abgenomraen, infinitive: 
abjunc^men ; auf^fte^cn to stand up, get up ; au&''gcf)en to get out ; 
bei^brlngeu to bring near or forward ; bar1)ieten to hold out or forth, 
present, offer; cin^ncl)men to take in, take ; jurucf'ne^men to take back; 
burd), f(|)lagcn to beat, break, get through ; u^berf prubetn to bubble over ; 
um^fel)ren to turn round, back;un^tergef)en to go down. 

Nonl.— Then are some sepecable compound rerbs, which are not formed from simple, prfani* 
tive verbs, but from nouns and adjectivep, by adding the terminations of theverb^ as: aV^coiieito 
unroof (a building,) [^ ba(^e ab, abgebad^t, from 2)a(^ roof; ein^ftrfern to imprison, ab'imtttn to tirt 
out^^xhaoxt, auf ^eitern to clear up, cheer up, from jterler prison, mutt faiat, feeble, tftUpi aerens^ 
dear, cheerful. 

Note. 2.-r^erbs compoundtod, with two separable particles, haye the inrlnclpal accent on tha 
second particle and take the initial ge of the paat part, after the same, as : borbei'gel^ea to pass by, 
isieberein'nebmen to retake, recapture, pres. i6i ge^e ))orbei, i^ nel^me Mieber dn, past part »9rkige« 
gangen, tsiebereingenommen. 

Npn S. — Compound verbs, in which the accented particle Is followed by an un-aecented prefix. 
are separable, but do not take the initial ge in the past partic, as : on'erf eimeit to acknowledge, i4 
erfenne art, onerfannt, ein'gefie^en to confess, avow, wv'itffaXtea to keep back, reserve, tDie^rerl^tai 
to recover, retrieve. 

NoTK 4. — Those verbs, compounded with a qualitative adverb, mentioned above. In }21, under 
1, b^ are likawise separable compound verbs. 

{ 27. Many verbs, compounded with fiber over, burd) through, um round, 
tinter under, and one verb, compounded with tvieber again, are sepa* 
rable as well as inseparable, and have different significations, accord- 
ing, as they are either separable, with the principal accent upon the 
prefixed particle, or inseparable, with the principal accent on the root 
of the verb ; the former have for the most part an intransitive significa- 
tion, the latter are generally transitive. Examples : 

iilerfeften to go, pass over, cross, (a river,) pres. ill^rfeKiett to translate, pres. {^ fitetfetCi Impof* 
{(^ fe($f fiber, imperf., ic^ fe^te fiber, pa«t {^ fiberfe^te, past part fiberfe^t 

part, fibergefe^jt. 

fi'bergel^en to go, pass, over (to the enemy), to fiberge^en to pass over (in silence,) omit 

turn, change into, 

fitctfu^ren to lepd, transport over fiberffib'ten- *o convince, convict 

fibber tragen to.cnrry over, to transport fibertra'flen to transfer, to charge one with 

bur^^recben to break or burst through burd^bre^^en to pierce through, to perfivate artt- 

ficially 

tar^'reifea to travel or pass through ^Hft^iai to trwel ome, tmt&tm 
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i>tnlie oa*^, true 

m'gr^ lo make a routul-aboat, to torn round, mfc^'n to go roond aboat, to ftTOld, evado 

to liaTii IntorrottrM with 

mTlciYTi to diVNi ao«w, to chango diwi amffd'bcn to hnng round, doeorato 

sa'trr^lca to hold or kottp nnder mtcr^af'toi to saatain, aupport, to eattttalBy 

amuM 

MR^rerfAftflOi to put QBder (ona'a loga) mterf^Ia'scn to embeaile, pnrioim 

mit^Hx^Ua to bring or tttch back wicter^lai to rvpeat. 

Therd are some deriTatiTe rerlM, !n which an accented particle dt prefix 
follows the unaccented prefix ; they are inseparable, and do not take the 
initial 0f, in the past partic; as: bfob^adl)trn to observe, id) bcobad)tc, bt<- 
obad)trt ; brant^ioorten to answer, reply to ; brein^trac^riotn to prejudice, 
to entrench, or encroai^h upon; bfnil^ru()i^fa to disquiet, alarm; Dfrob^* 
fcbcurn to abhor, detest ; Deran^laffen to oceasion, cause, sng^st : Ofrur^« 
fact^en to cause, produce ; Dtruii'^glucff n to become unfortunate, meet with 
an accident. 
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THE FORMATION AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCED 
S)lt@alsbiIbungiinbbie(£onflrn(tion (SSortfofge). 

I M. A setitence is a thought, expressed by words (see iP). 
Sentences are either simple or compound (see |G). 

1, A simple sentence is formed by the combination of a Subject and 
a Predicate ; the subject is the person or the thing spoken of, the 
{[Predicate is the quality or action, asserted to be, or not to be, ^ 
quality of action of the subject. The subject is ezpreseed by a 
Noun, or an Adjective, or a Pronoun, as: ber 9)lenrd) bcnft man 
thinks, ber Sufriebcne ift glucftld) the contented is happy, 
€ r btnrt he thinks, to c r f))rld)t who speaks ? The predicate, which 
aerees with its sulnect in person and number, is expressed by A 
Verb, or by an Acyective, Noun or Adverb, connected with the 
auxiliary verb fein to be, which takes the inflection of person nnd 
number, and is called Copula (it couples the subject and the pre- 
dicate), as: ber HWenfd) ben ft, ber 3«fri^t)enc ift fllutrUd). bad 
»ad) (ft melnee the book is mine, ber &unb ifl eln $(>ier 
the dog is an animal, cr Ifl in ®cfabr he is in danger, ber Rrlf g 
ifl aud the war is over, C0 ifl bergebenfi it is in vain. 

The subject as well as the predicate are either simple, as: ba8 St\nh 
llefl the child reads, or compound, as: bad Stlnh unfereS 9lad)bar8 
Uefl f|n nul3nd)cfl «nd) the chfld of our neighbor reads a useful book. 
bd« ftelglge «lnb unferrt armen «a*bar8 t)at [)tntt Don unfcrem ©ater 
fin febr nu^lid)eft «5u(b erbalten the diligent child of our poor niirh- 
bor has to-dajr received a very useful book from our father 

The predicate IS expressed either in an affirmative, or in a neeativ« 
form. I.e. the sentence is either an affirmative, as : bad 5tlnb Ilcfl 
the child reads, cur an^giktive, aa: bad Minb liefl ai(^ the ehild doM 
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A iNtineip^l ftei^t^ee, ifl either nn Msertlng, as : Stavl ^dy^M Charles 
trrit^, itnrl f(t)relbt nici)t Charles does not write ? or an interroga- 
tive, as: fcI)rclM ^arl does Charles write ? irarum fd)rcibt Siarl n\&}t 
why does Charles not write ? or an imperative sentence, as : Aarl 
fd)rclbc Charles write I (see {7). 
Xe|);ative and interrogative sentences are in German formed without 
the auxiliary verh to do. 
I 89< 2. Compound sentences contain two or more simple sentences, joined 
together ; these are connected either : 

«, hy way of Subordination (see {6) ; a sentence, being dependent 
on another sentence — the principal sentence — ^and serving merely 
as its complement, is called a subordinate sentence ; the subor- 
dinate sentence is connected with the principal sentence, by a 
relative pronoun, as : )Deld)er or ber who, which or that, or a rela- 
tive adverb, as: tdO where, or a subordinative conjunction, as: 
aid, ba when, as, kpcnn if, )veil becauRe, ha% that etc., which words 
begin the subordinate sentence, and it has a particular construc- 
tion, the verb, and in compound tenses of the same, the conjugated 
auxiliary verb being last, as : cr l)ai bad fb\i^ oeiefen, U)eld)eb (or 
bad) 81e inir gcfcbicft babcn he has read the book, which (or that) 
you have sent me, id) fagte i()m, mo man biefen l^Bcin faufcn fann 
I told him, where one can buy this wine, 10 tviirbe ct \t)m criaubt 
baben, mcnn rr mid) barun: gebetcn baben miirte I would have al- 
lov^ed it to him, if he would have asked me for it. 
The pronoun, or conjunction, is frequently omitted in English, as : 
the book you have sent me, instead of the book which you have 
sent me ; this omission is not allowed in German, and in trans- 
lating into German, the respective conjunction, or relative pro- 
noun, must be added ; only such introductory sentences, as: I 
hope, I know, it is true, etc., may be followed by another sentence 
without a conjunction, as : i^ l;0ffe, 8U fipb ivof;! I hope, you are 
well. 
b, or by way of Co-ordination (see |6). When two sentences, each 
of which has an independent, complete meaning for itself, are 
connected in such a way, as to express by their relation of oppo* 
sition, causality, or copulative apposition, only one thoucrht, they 
are called co-ordinate sentences ; they are connected with each 
other by co-ordinative conjunctions, as: unb and, oter or, bcnn 
for, balder therefore, folglid) consequently, etc. When two co-f»r- 
dinate sentences have either the same subject, or the same pre- 
dicate, or another essential part, common to both sentences, tnen 
the two sentences are frequently contracted into one sentence, as : 
he eats and he drinks cr tgt (inb cr trinft, into cr i|st unb trinft. my 
brother writes and my sister writes nietn !6rubcr fd)rcibt unb mel- 
ne 8ct)n}e|ler fc^rdbt, into meln ^rubcr unb raeine 8d)mcflcr fcf^relbcn 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

i 30. In German, the construction of a sentence, i. e. the arrangement of 
words in a sentence, does not depend only on the grammatical signifi- 
cation of the words, but also on the kind of sentence itself, as bein^ 
either a principal or a subordinate sentence. The construction is called 
dtriMb when the Buhjeot stands firsti inverted, when anothei* part of tbe 
15 
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sentenoe is placed before the sabject, which Utter oonstmetioii is used 
to a greater extent in German, than in English. The German constmo* 
tion, in general, diflfers much from the English ; the principal rules 
are the following : . 

1., Tlu Subject (i. e. the noun or pronoun,) in general (exceptions^ see 
under 7), precedes the Predicate^ (1. e. the yerb), (he Objects and the 
Adverbs 01 tk sentenoe. 
In a simple, i. e* not compound principal sentence, when the PredA- 
caie (i. e. the yerb), is xn a compound form (tense), the eonjugated 
auxiliary verb stands first after the Subject, the past participle or 
infinitiTe of the principal verb at the end of the sentence, but, if 
there are two or three auxiliary yerbs employed, followed by the 
not-conjugated auxiliary verbs, the infinitive of the latter standing 
last ; the order of the not-conjugated words is, therefore, precisely 
the reverse of the English. An adjective employed as predicate, 
takes the place of the principal verb. Examples : 

^er jtnabe fd)reibt the boy writes, 

^er Jtnabe ift fltigig the boy is diligent, 

^cr jtnabc \iai gefd)rifbfn the boy has written, 

Der Stnaht lulrb fd)rflben the boyxwill write, 

IDcr 5tnabe tvurbe gefd)ricben l^aben the boy would have written, 

^er Jtnabe murbe geliebt toorben fcin the boy would have been 

loved, 
^er j(nabe murbe flei|ig getoefen feln the boy would hav^ been 

diligent. 

f 31. d. The Attribute of the subject (i. e. the adjective), precedes the 
subject (i. e. the noun), and is preceded by all those words which de- 
pend on the attribute, (i e. by its Objects) ; as : 
feln febr fleljlger Stnabt a very diligent boy, 

liefer gegen Sebermann fe^r ^oflid^ Stnabc this boy very polite toward 
everybody. 

3., The Object follows the predicate (i. e. the verb), but when the latter 
is in a compound form (tense), it stands between the parts of the 
conjugated auxiliary verb; as: 
Dcr i^nobc fd)relbt cincn S3rlef the boy writes a letter, 
Der Stnabt bat einen ©rief gefd)ricben the boy has written a letter, 
d^r t|t gcgen 3tbernKinn fe^r ^flid) getoefen he has been very polite toward 

everybody, 
d^r murbe einen Brief gef(I)rieben b^ben he would have written a letter, 
(Sd tvurbe ibm gegeben morben fein it would have been given to him. 
Of two Objects : a direct and indirect one, that in the Dative, (the in* 
direct, in general a person), precedes that in the Accusative (the 
direct, in general a thing) ; only, when both Objects are persons, 
and are exnressed by nouns, or when both Objects are expressed 
by personal pronouns, then that in the Aocus. precedes that in 
the Dative ; as : 
dr f)ai bem ^mbtn ein S«d) gegeben he has given a book to the boy, 
dr i)at mlr ben Rncihm enibfoblen he has recommended the boy to me, 
(gr i)at ben itnaben feinem ©ruber eni|)fol;len he has recommended the boy 

to his brother, 
dr l)at ibn mir erabfoI)len, er f)at cQ mlr gefagt, be has recommended him 
to me, he has said it to me, 
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3d) n)«rbe bem ^tioiben bad S3tt(i) gegtkn l^ben I would have given the 
book to the boy. 

{ 32. 4. Adverbs or adverbial expressions, except those of time, follow the 
Object, when they refer to the verb, as : 
3cl) licbe biefen Jitnaben nid)t (I love this boy not,) 1 do not love this boy, 
(Sf l)at Diefcn S3ricf fcj)r fd)led)t gefd)rleben he has written this letter very 

badly, 
Sd) ^abe bem Attaben bad Bud) n!d)t gegeben I have not given the book to 

the boy, 
3d) ^abt tf)m baS bon SWcn gcmunfd)tc ©ticft nilt SSergniigen gegeben I have 
given him with pleasure the book wished by all ; 
when they do not refer to the verb, but to another word, they precede 
that word, as : 
3d) murbe i()m gerne iened ©ud), ahn nld)t blefeS geben I would give him 
willingly that book, but not this. 

Adt^erbs or adverbial expressions of time precede the Object and all 
other adverbs, and are only preceded by personal pronouns ; but 
Vhen the latter is connected with a preposition, it follows not only 
the adverbs, but also the objects, as : 
3<^ iperbe raorgen raeinem ©ruber fd)reiben I shall write to my brother to- 
morrow, 
3d) l^abe it)m f)tntt raein ^ferb nod) einmal geliel^en I have to-day lent him 

my horse once more, 
<Sr iDirb l^eute nid)t me^r ju mir fommen he will not come any more to me 
to-day. 

6. In> principal sentence, the prefixed separable particle of compound se' 
parable verbs is separated from the verb, and detached at the end of 
the sentence, in the present tense, imperfect tense and imperative 
mood, as : 

®ei^n ®ie l^etite nid)t rait mir au$? do you not go out with me to-day ? 

^arl fd)rieb mir gcflern jene SSrIefe fe^r fd)6n ah Charles copied me yester- 
day those letters very nicely. 

8 33. 6. The Predicate i, e. the verb, and when the same in a compound 
form (tense), the conjugated auxiliary verb, preceded by the other parts 
of the verbs, is placed ai the end of the sentence : ^ ^ 

a, in subordinate sentences (i. e. sentences which begin with a relative 
pronoun, or a relative adverb, or a subordinative conjunction), as : 

^er %hann, me(d)er ed und getuo^nlid) hxa^it the man whor brought it to 

us usually, 
Der S3rlef, toeld)en id) l^eute bon ll^m er^alten l^abc the letter which I have 

received from him to-day, 
^ad ifl ber ^iat^, too er i^n bad letjte S^al gefe^en l^atte that is the place 

where he had seen him the last time, 
SBenn er mid) geliebt ^iben murbe if he would have loved me, 
SGBenn id) bon lf)ra geliebt motben feln tDurbc if I would have been loved 

by him ; 

b, and in indirect interrogative sentences, depending from another sen- 
tence, as : 

3d) melg nld)t. marum er nld)t au un8 gefommen tfl I do not know, why he 

has not come to us, 
€r fogte mir, mie er ed gemad)t ^aben murbe he told me, how he would have 

made iL . 



Eaphony howettr ftllows to place theooitjtigated aaxiliA^Terbberforetlie 
other parts of the predicate i. e. the verb, when the latter is connected 
with tw4) or three auxiliary verl»s. as : 
SScnn Id) Don il;m murbc gcUcbl iporbcn fcin if I would have been loved by 

him, 
dr fagtc inlr, tolc cr rt h)urbc gemad)t fyihcn he told me, how he would have 

made it. . . . • i_ i. 

£uphony requires this same change, when two infinitives without the 

£ reposition ju (to) come together, as : 
Jean cr gtflern f)attt fommen fonntn if he would have been able to oome 
yesterday. 

I 34. 7. The PredkaU i. e. the verb, and when the same in a compound 




to be pointed out emphatically, it is usually placed at the beginning 

of the sentence, as : 
©fflern murbe racln grcnnb franf unb l^utc |larb er yesterday my friend 

got sick and to-day he died, 
tteid) Ift er n!(t)t gmcfen, abcr e^rllcf) rich he has not been, but honest, 
gur fclne greunbc l^attc cr Immcr^Ueft gctf)anfor his friends he had always 

done everything, 
©clefen b^be id) cd nld)t, abcr gc^ort I have not read it, but heard ; 

b, in a principal sentence which follows its subordinate sentence, as : 
SBenn er fommt, gcbc \^ meg when he comes, I go away, 

XSell cr n{d)t fain, mcrbc id) fbm ()cute [d)reibcn because he did not come, 

I shall write to him to-day, 
Urn giucflld) ^\x fcin, mu| man jufricbcn fcln in order to be happy, one must 

be contented, 
Cb^Icid) cr cd fagle, tvurbc id) ed nie gcglaubt l^a^cn although he said it, I 

would never have believed it ; 

c, in a subordinate sentence, when the conjunction tpcnn (if) is sup- 
pressed, as: 

SBart id) rcld), fo murbc id) e5 t^un were I rich, I would do it, 
fiBarcn @ic nid)t flcijig gcmcfcn. fo toiirbcn Sic «id)t« gjcicrnt l^abcn if you 
would not have been diligent, you would not have learned anything, 
jtommcn ©Ic nld)t, fo gcbc id) aHcHi if you don't come, I go alone; 

d, in interrogative and imperative sentences, as : 
ffiurtcn 8ic c6 gctban babcn would you have done it? 
@d)i(reri ©Ic c6 mir bcutc nod) send it to me yet to-day 1 

e, in the second Sentence of two connected by the co-ordinative coiiiuno- 
tions je niebr ... bcfto mel)r ... the more ... the more .... as: 

3c mebr cr @clb bat, bcflo mcl;r mtCl cr l^obcn the more he has money, the 
more he will have; 

f, when the sentence begins with the neuter personal pronoun e6 (it, 
there), m which case also the adverb nrecedes the suhiftot on • 



precedes the subject, as 
two letters to-day. 



^1?."A*^!L^^V*^«^^^^®"<^^9^W^*^»^o^^^^ there have been sent to me 



2 35. 8., Th^ principal sentence generally is placed before the subordinate 
sentence; frequently however the subordinate is placed before the prin- 
cipal, in which case the subject of the latter follows the verb or the 
conjugated auxiliary verb (see?, b,); but the subordinate sentence may 
•l»o. be myolvwi into the pnnoipal L e. placed between ^arte of Um 
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fyrSncipel ; with relative sentencet especially this is frequently done ; 

two long sentences are however not involved, as : 

iH) gtng mit fclncm ©ruber tt>fg, al6 cr ftcrcin tarn I went away with his 

brother, when he came in. 
Old cr |;erf Infam, ging id) mIt fcincm ©ruber tt)eg, when he came in, I went 

away etc., 
id) ging. al6 cr ^crelnfom, mit feincm ©ruber meg, 
id^ l)cih( ba« ©ilb nod) n{d)t gcfehcn, melcheS er 1 t v x ^ ^x, 

gcniaditfeat, [I have not jret seen the 

Id) I)abe ba^ ©ilb, ^cl(J)cl cr gema<j^t l^at, nod) 
nid)t gefef)cn, 



picture,, which he has 
made. 



/ 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE ARTICLE.— D c r «rtlfeC or ba8 ®cf$Ied[)t6h)Drt. 

2 36. There are two articles, the definite (ber bcflimmte), and the indefinite 
(ber unbcflimmte). • 

They precede the adjective and the noun, and are both declined in three 
genderg, the masculine, feminine and neuter (bad nninnlid)e, )Defblid)e unb 
fad)tld)C®efd)icd)t); .and it is chiefly the change of their termination, 
which indiciites the gender (baft ®cfd)led)t), the nilmber (ble 3ai)l) and 
the case (ber ©eugungft-fall) of the noun. 

Declension (1)cflination)* of the definite article : of the indefinite article : 





SINGULAR: 




PLURAL: 




SINGULAR: 


NO PLURAL. 




Masc. Fex. 


NEtrr, 


For all Gendess 


* 


Masc. Fem. 


N«UT. 


Kom. 


ber, ble, 


tai, 


ble the 


Norn. 


eln, elne, 


eln a or an 


Gen. 


bti, ber, 


be«, 


ber of the 


Gea. 


elnefl, elner. 


elne« of a 


Pat 


bcm, ber, 


bent, 


ben to the 


Dat. 


elncm, elner, 


elnem to a 


Aoe. 


ben. bie, 


ba«. 


bie the 


Ace 


elnen, elne. 


eln a. 



The declinable words of the German language take for the greatest part 
the same terminations, as the definite article, which terminations are 
frequently called the gender-letters (bie ®efd}led)t^-©ud)ftaben). 
As a general rule, the neuter gender difiers from the masculine only in 
the Nominative and the Accusative; and in all declinable words,' the 
Nominative and Accusative Singular of the feminine gender, the Nomi- 
native and Accusative Singular of the neuter gender, and the Nomina- 
tive and Accusative Plural are alike, and the I)ativ« Plural terminates 
m n. 
lake tlie definite article are declined : the determinative words blcfer, blefe, 
bicfc0 this, Plur. biefe these; iencr, Jcne, jcnefi that; h?elcf)cr etc. who, 
which ; mand)er etc. many a ; lebcr etc. each, every ; einigcr and etnd)er 
etc. some; Clincr some one; Jtelncr no one. Like the indefinite article 
in the Singular, but like the definite in the Plural are declined : the de- 
terminative word fcin, feinc, feln no, and the possessive pronouns nichl 
my, bein thy, fein his, its, il)r her, their, unfcr our, eucr your. 

f 37. The definite article is employed in a different way from the English* 
1», before nouns representing the whole of a genus or a species of con- 
crete things, ox the whole extent of an abstract notion, as : bur<^ bit 
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Bmiimft Utt ttTfttc l bct fii^ brr WUnfd^ dob ban 2(int hj reason maa is 

disUngaislied from beasts, t)k didKO {lab fd)one Saome oaks are fine 
trees, bcr IKenf^ ifl flrrbU^ man is mortal, bad Jiebto ifl fura life is 
short; 

9., before coUectiTe words, as : baft (S,tfT'tfttntl)nm Christianity, bcr €oa- 
ff[t% the congress, bit mriften SRenf^KU most men ; 

3., before the proper names of seasons, months and days, as : bcr @oiii' 
mtt summer, btr Xugnfl Aogost, bcr Sonntag Sunday ; 

4., before the names of mountains and the feminine names of coun- 
tries, as : btr StfuD YesuTius, bie ^urfel Turkey, bie S^^iDtia Switzei^ 
land; ' 

5., before proper names of persons when connected with an attributiye 
adjective, as : bie flelne Sop^k litde Sophia, btr ^iligt ^trud St. 
Peter; 

6., before words whose cases are not made known, either by a change 
of termination, or by a preceding preposition, as : bad 2tbtn btr gut- 
fltn the life of princes, bit gran bed tet^frattd the wife of Socrates; 

7., in a few expressions, where the English language employs the indefi- 
nite article, as : atotimal bit SBo4)t twice a week. 
The indefinite article is omitted in a few expressions, where the English 

language employs the same, as : tDtaigt ^rfonto a few persons, tauftnb 

3a^t a thousand years. 
The definite as well as the indefinite article always precede the noun and 

adjectives, as : btr ^Ibt Sag half the day, tin ^Ibtr Sag half a day, tin 

foId)tr SRann such a man, bit btibtn Srubtr both the brothers, tint fo 

9ro|t Stabt so large a city. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE SUBSTANTIVE OR NOUN. 

Da9 8ub|lantiboTba9 |)au)>tti)ort or bad 9ltnnti)ortorba0 

Dingtoort. 

i 38. L, Nouns are as to their meaning: 

1., Concrete : a., common names, i. e. names common to all the in- 
dividuals of persons or things, which constitute a class, as : ^anft 
house, 8Rann man, Stabt town ; b., proper names, i. e. names proper 
to one individual, as : «arl Charles, €lncinnoti Cincinnati ; c, names 
of mat^ials, i. e. of things in which there is no idea of individu- 
ality, but only an aggregate notion, as: ffiafftr water, (5anb sand. 
— Nouns which comprehend a multitude of individuals under one 
name, as: ®tftafd!)aft society, flfkgitrung government, are called col- 
lective nouns. 

2., Abstracts ; such are the names of actionsi, qualities or conditions, 
as: «tift journey, gragt question, @ct)6n^tU beauty, grtunbf4)aft 
friendship, ^itcv age. 
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^39. il* Nouns are as to iheir formation either l.» simple: a., primary 
(see i 11) or b., secondary derivatives (see H 15, 16 and 17), or 3., 
compound (see ^ 21 : 1, a, and i 22). 

Foreign Nouns. 

The German language has adopted many foreign words as nouns ; they 
are mostly taken from the Greek or Latin, a few from the French, and 
gener^ly retain the gender of their original lianguage, some French 
even their pronunciation, as: ®enie (pronounced shenee) genius. The 
greatest part of such foreign nouns have received appropriate foreign 
terminations which have the principal accent ; these terminations are 
chiefly the following : 
• of masculine nouns in general: ar, as: ber 9lotax^ notary, btv ^iiax^ 
altar ; an, as : bcr 6aj)lan'' chaplain, bcr Kltan^ balcony ; at, as : bcr 
STbbDfat^ advocate, lawyer, bcr 3)ufat^ ducat ; a n t , as : ber ^roteftant^ 
protestant, ber (SIeJ)^ant^ elephant, ber (Sonfonant consonant ; a fl , as : 
ber ^!)antafl^ fantastical person, ber ^alafl^ palace ; e t, as: bcr ^ott^ 
poet, ber itomet^ comet ; on, as : ber @j)lon^ spy ; 
of names of male persons : It, as : ber Sefu IK Jesuit ; i fl , as : ber 5Ke- 
t^oblfl^ methodist, ber Surifl^ jurist ; ot, as: ber SbioK the idiot; 
fir, as : ber Snifflonar^ missionary ; log, as : ber ^^jieolog" the theo- ' 
logian ; ^opf) , as : ber ^^Uofo|)l^''^ philosopher ; n in , as : ber 8[fhro- 
noni'' astronomer ; 
of masculine and neuter nouns : a I , as : ber (Senerat^ the general, ber 
(SanaK canal, ba^ fiodpltdK hospital; ent, as: ber ©tubenK the 
student, bad ^ofument^ the document; or, as : ber ^oftor the doctor, 
ba6 SJhteor^ the meteor ; 
of masculine and feminine nouns : i f , as : ber J(atl^oltf^ catholic, bie 

aRufif^ music ; 
of feminine nouns : u r , as : bie 9latur^ nature, bie Sortur^ torture. 

i 40. III. The Gender ha^ ® t^^itdft. 

In the German language we find a distinction between the natural and 
the grammatical gender of the nouns. 

In names of persons and of those animals, in which the language makes 
a distinction of gender, the natural and the grammatical gender coincide, 
as : ber iBater father, bie SRutter mother, ber ^af)n cock, bie ^enne hen ; 
an exception, however, is made of all nouns terminating in d)en and 
Idn, which are invariably of the neuter gender, as : bad 9Kabd)en maid, 
girl ; bad graulein young lady, miss. 

But most of the things have in German a grammatical gender, which does 
not correspond to their natural (i. e. ike neuter) gender; the German lan- 
guage has made the things, according to their real or supposed qualities 
pertaining to persons or animals, either masculine or feminine, and has 
retained as neuters only those things, in which no analogy with one of 
the two natural genders could be found. In this respect, we might say, 
the masculine gender, in general, represents what is greater, stronger, 
rougher, quicker, the active, the procreative; the feminine, what is 
smaller, softer, sweeter, stiller, the passive, the receptive ; the neuter, 
what is created, done, the general, the collective. 

The German language makeis, however, a singular exception to the fore- 
going rules and to the general usage of languages, in making the sun a 
feminine and the moon a masculine, we say : b i e Sonne the sun, ber 



Vlonb the moon ; fbrthAr: bte IBrtt tbe worid, b I e (hbe the earlii, b i e 

See the sen, but b ( r 8fr the lake. 

Besides, many names of things receive alio the exterior form, (eepeeially 
the terminations) of names of persons, and assume with the same their 
corresponding grammatical gender. 

The gender of German nouns,- therefore, is originally and primarily deter- 
mined by their signifioation, and only secondarily by their form ; \re 
can in the form only perceive, but not explain the gender. The nouns, 
now in use, are, however, as to the greatest part, secondary derivatives^ 
and the gender of such is determined and perceived by the form. 

f 41. The following are some general rules for determining the gender of 
German nouns : 

1., of the masculine gender are the names of male beings (also spirits 
and angels), as well by nature, as by condition or occupation, the 
names of seasons, months, days, winds and stones, the nouns termi- 
nating in ling and ing, and the greater part of those terminating in 
cr, el, en. 
S., of the feminine gender are the names of female beings (exceptions 
are: bad SBelb woman, wife, bad 9rjuen)im:ner worn in), the names 
of fruits (exception : btr fl|)fel apple^, flowers and trees, the nonns 
terminating in t\, ^\t, kit, fci)aft, ung, m, and the greater part of those 
terminating in t 
Z., of the neuter i^ender are the names of metals (exceptions : bcr ^taf)l 
steel, ber 3inf zinc, bcr !tombac(tombnc, pincb-heck), of countries (ex- 
ceptions : bie 'Xnvte'i Turkey, bie 8d)tpctj Switzerland, tie ^{olbau Mol- 
davia, bie ^^alj Palatinate) and places, the denominations of species, 
if there are particular names for the individualf*, as : bad ^>fcrb horse, 
(ber ftengft stallion, blc Stute mare), (exception : ber tHcufcb map, man- 
kind), all parts of speech and even the letters, if used substantively, 
the nouns terminating in tf)im (exceptions : ber 8fleid)tbum wealth, ter 
3rrt()um error), fa(, fel, d^n And le|n and the greater part of those ter- 
minating in n\% and of those be^nning with ge. 
Compound nouns take the gender of their last component; exceptions: 
ber )Ab)'c^cu horror (fmm bie 8d)eu shyness, timidity), and the following 
compounds of ber 9}lut^ courage : bie ^nmutl) gracefulness, bie T'einnt^ 
humility, bie 0$ro|mut{) generosity, bie 2angnuit^ forbearance, bie 3anft« 
niutf) meekness, bie 6(i)tpeTmutl^ melancholy, bie SS^ebmuti) sadness. 
There are some nouns which have two genders^ but with different significa- 
tions, as : 



t>n. !8anb the Tolume of a book, 

T)tx 9auer the peasant, 

j£)er <lf)or the choras, 

t>tt fivbt the heir, 

%)iX ^tibt the heathen, p«gaa 

^er jtunbe the customer, 

2>cr ^eUrr the guide, oondoetox^ 

T>tt Sdbifb the shield, 

Der ©ee the lake, 

Der SEftor the fool, 

%>tx ©erHcnfl the gain, profit, 

Die erfenntni§ the knowledge, 



SDad Oanb the ilbbon, the tit, boii4» 

t>at 9auer the caire, 

Z)a# Si)or the choir, 

X>a< ^rbe the inheritance, 

Die ^rl5c the heath, » 

Die ^unbe the knowledge, inlbnaation, 

Die feiter the ladder, 

Da« €(^it)} the sign (of an office, store, inn), 

Die <?ce the sea, 

2xii Z^v the gate, 

Dae SDerbienfl the merit, [ten«e 

Da0 Ccrtenntniji the Judicial decision, aeom 



J 42. IV. The Declension. 3Mc Deflitiatlon. 

The German language has two principal forms of declension : the old or 
strong declension, and the new or weak declension ; nouns declined in 
the former ivssume, in the Genitive Singular the termination d or cd. 
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and in the Nominative Plural either the termination e, or the termina- 
tion er, or no additional termination to the Nomin.' Singular ; nouns de- 
clined in the latter assume, in the Genit. Sing, the termination n or en, 
and in the Nom. Plural either the termination n or the termination en. 

All feminine nouns are invariable in the Singular, hence their mode of 
declension is determined by the terminations of the Nomin. Plural. 

The declension of masculine and neuter nouns in general, is determined 
by the termination of their Genit. Singular. 

The Genit. Singular of the new declension takes n, when the noun in the 
Nomin. terminates In e, but en, when it terminates in any other letter. 

The Dative and Accusative Singular, are like the Nomin. in the old de- 
clension^ but like the Genitive in the new declension. 

The Nomin., Genit., and Aceus. Plural are alike, the Dat. Plural always 
terminates in n ; in the new declension all four cases of t^ Plural are 
alike ; (masculine nouns declined in the new declension thus have all 
cases, except the Nom. Sing., alike). 

The old declension has two forms : the nouns declined in the first form 
may take, according to euphony, in the Genit. Sing, either d or t^, and 
take in the Nom. Plur. e and er ; nouns, terminating in sounds, as : 9 
% 3, or in 3 consonants, regularly take ed in the Gen. Sing.; the Dative 
Sing, usually retains the termination e, when the Genit. takes ed 
Nouns declined in the second form, viz : masculines and neuters termi- 
nating in er, el, en, must take in the Genit. Sing, d only, and have in 
the Nom. Plur. the same terinination, as in the Nom. Singular. 

{ 43. — 1» The old or strong declension^ also called the first declension, com- 
prehends : 

A., all neuter nouns, with the exception of 8 of a mixed declension, given 
below ; 

B., all masculine nouns which do not follow the new declension, and 

O.^ of feminine nouns, those taking e in the Plural, (viz : monosyllables 
in general with some exceptions, and those terminating in ni|), and 
ble abutter and tie $od)ter. 

In the second form of the old declension are declined : masculine and neu- 
ter nouns, terminating in er» el, en, and neuter nouns, terminating in 
d)en and (ein, in the Plural also the two feminines SJlutter and ^od)ter 
(PL 8Jlutter, ^od)fer). The other nouns of the old declension are de- 
olined in the first form. 

fi.. The new or weak declension, also called the second declension, compre- 
hends : 
A., all feminine nouns, whieh are not declined in the old declension ; and 
B., of masculine nouns : 

a, the names of nations, men and animals, terminating in e, as : ber 
2Deutfd)e the German, ber ftnabe the boy, ber Slffe the monkey ; 

b, nouns terminating in a long, so called foreign syllable, as : at, ant, 
ent, et, It, etc., (see J45, 1), as : ber ©olbat the soldier, ber ^rdflbcnt 
the president, ber (Sle))^ant the elephant ; together with a few names 
of nations, terminating in er and a r, as: ber©aier Bavarian; berUn- 
gar Hungarian ; ber ^ommer Pomeranian ; ber i^affcr Caffer ; ber 
feul^ar Bulgarifjn ; ber Tartar Tatar; ber Sarbar Barbarian; alsoi 
ber Sto\a(t Cossack, and ber SBaaad) Wallachian; and 
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e., the following nonnflt 

htf C^rifl chrietian bcr 9faif ^neh fter tmity wrrteh, touBp 

brr 9{cnf<^ man, huaaa Mag Ut (9ra[ oonnt btt ^crv nerTe 

bn 4brTr geBtlemaa bcr j|urfl ro^ereigii, ^Inea ^r Oauer peasant 

ker ittt hero b«r fPrtit} prince ber <3f fed joumejmatt 

bcr Airt faerdaman ber Qhd dandy, fbol htt Bar bear 

bcr Wobr negro bcr 9larr fool ber C^ ox. 

ber 64Knf eup>baar«r ber Ztftt fool 

3., 7!^ old and the new decUnsionM are connected in the declension of some 
nouns, which take in the Gen. Sing. 6, but in the Plural n or ea; these 
nouns are : 
A., the following 8 neuters : 

bafOettbed Wi«^| heart bafVn^eeya bal l^nreft insect 

bol ^emb whirt bft# O^r ear ha$ Cube end lot Btatat statute. 

bad $rra declines: Gen. M ^ergend, Dat, bem ^erant, Ace. bad i^era^ Hur, 
bic ^ersen. 

B., the following 10 masculines : 

ber 6ii4ftabc letter ber 9ebanfe thought ber €aine seed 

ber drtebc peace ber (DUtube belief ber B^tt damage 

ber jfunre spark ber i^ufe heap ber fOifie wilL 

ber bailie nama 

these nouns are, however, yery freouendy found with the termination 

en (ber !Bu4)flaben. ber grltbrn etc.)> trom which form they take their de 

clension, viz : in the Gen. nd, in the Dat. and Ace. n, as : bed lBild)fla- 

bend, bem &ud)flaben, ben I6u(()flaben, Plur. ble Dud^flaben. 

C, the following mascnlines : 

Dsrn thorn 9la^6ar neighbor Gta^l sting X)Siitoit demon 

fhtft forest ffcM peacock ^Hm ray, beam 2)9Ytor doctor 

wevatter god father |>anto(fel slipper Setter cousin ffafan pbeanant 

forbeer laurel 6ee lake Ustertban subjeet ^nwe! jewel 

Uft mast epoxn spur Coffa^r ancestor ^rafeft prefrct 

VtuitA muscle 6taat state Sonful consul i>falm psalm 

Senator senator, and a /ew other foreign nouns. 

$Der ©Araera or Sdjmeraen pain, Gen. bed 8d>meraed or (£d)iiiei3eBd, Dat. 

bem ®d)raerae or (£4)meraen, Aoc. ben 8d)mera or ®<|)meracn, Plur. ble 

©d)raeraen. 
3>er geld or geJfen rock, Gen. bed gelfend, Dat. bem gelfen, Ace. bem geU 

(en. Plur. bie gelfen. ' 

^er 8d)re(f or 8d)re(ren terror, Gen. bed @d)re(fed or <5(^re(fend eto. 

{ 44. The Jive Plural farms. 

There are five forms for the Nom. Plural of German nouns ; three of them, 
viz : PI. in e, PI. in er, and PI. like Nom. Sing., belong to the old deelen- 
sion, the two other, viz : PL in n, and PI. in en, belong to the new de- 
clension. 

The nouns of the old declension in general modify the 2, 0, U, an in the 
Plural into d, 5, U, au ; the nouns of the new declension never modify 
their vowels. 

1 , Plural in e have : 

' A., monosyllable nouns in general, as : 

ber €obit son ble £anb hand bai 3a^r year 

bie 66^e sons bie ^Snbe hands bie ^a^re yearg. 

Exceptions form, however : 

a., of monosyllable masculines : 8 nouns, which take in the Plural er 

(see them below), and about 30 nouns, which take in the Plural en 

(see them § 43, 2, B, c and 3, C) ; 
b., of monosyllable feminines : about 55 nouns, which take in the 

Plural en (see them below) ; 
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e., of mODOsyllsble neoterfl» the greater |>srt of those in a more frequent 
use, about 50 (see below), whieh take in the Plural cr, and 4, which 
' take in the Plural en. 

B., nouns, terminating in nifi, as : bit Jtttnttnig, tie j^enntniffe knowledge ; 
C, in general all masculine and neuter nouns of the old declenaion, not 

terminating in tf)Ura, er, cl, en, d)en, leln ; 
B., and a very few feminine nouns, terminating in funft and Idufti as : 

bit 3«fanimenfiinft meeting, Plural 3uf^ttlmenfunfte. 
Nouns with the Plural in e modify in the Plural the vowels d, 0, U, an, 
with the exception of all monosyllable neuters and some masculines, 
viz: those terminating in a long foreign syllable (see i 45) and the 
words : 



ber ^ eel 
ber $(rm arm 
ber !Do(d^ dagger 
ber fyiim stalk 



ber $er)og dake ber £el(^tto|tt ccrpe 

ber i^ttf hoof ber 'SJiotA moon 

ber i^unb dog ber SRonat month 

ber Saut sound ber ^fab path 

and a few other masculine nouns. 



ber 9wxU point 
ber 6^ub shoe 
ber ©toff rtuff 
ber Za^ day 



3.^ Plural in cr have : 

A., eight monosyllable masculines, viz : 



ber ®eiil mhid, ghost 
ber (a^ott God 



ber ?elb body 
ber i^amt man 



ber Slottb brim 
ber Drt place 



ber SDdtb forest 
ber SCDurm worm 



and also the two masculines : ber S3ofeh)id)t villain, ber SSormunb 
guardian ; ber ^orn thorn has in the Plural bU ^ornen, but Corner 
and ^orne are also sometimes used ; 
B., the greater part of the monosyllable neuters of a more frequent use, 
about 50 in all, as : 



t&t ^tntt office • 
ba< S3ab bath 
hat 9<inb ribbon 
ba« 9i(b picture 
ba« ^Utt leaf 
hai ©rett board 
hat fdvA book 
hat Z>a(b roof 
hat Z>orf Tillage 
hat Qti egg 
hoi B<i§ cask 
hai $a^ shelf 



ba«3elbfield 
hat dJelb money 
hat ®neb limb 
hat ®vah grave 
hat ®\at glass 
hai &vat grass 
hat dHtt guod 
hat ^aupt head 
hat fyivi house 
hat i&olj wood 
hat ^ovtt horn 
hat i^ttbn chicken 



hat Statb calf 
hat j^inb child 
hat ^eib dress 
hat Stoxn grain 
hat i^raut herb 
hat iamn lamb 
b«< £anb land 
hat Stc^t light 
hat 2ltt fsoDg 
hat if>^ hole 
hat Wtaut month 
hat 9lefl nest 



hat 9>fnib pawn 
hat 9)ab wheel 
hat fUeit twig 
hat 9Iinb young ox 
hat ©(^il& Mgn 
hat 6(i^Io§ castle 
hat <?c^wert sword 
hat Zfiai Yalley'^ 
hat Xu^ cloth 
hat Sutf people 
hat Sfiieib the woman 
hat SBort word 



C, all nouns terminating in thum, as : ber 9ici^^\im, 9lelct)t^umcr riches ; 
D., six neuters with the prefix ge : 



hat (Stmaii room 
hat (0emiltf> mind 



hat ®efd>te<!^t gender, sex 
hat OJefl^t &ce 



hat OffvenH spectre 
hat (S)e»anb garment 



and also the two neuters : bad i^od))itaI hospital, bad ^{egiment regiment. 
All noians with the Plural in er modify the vowels a, o, ti, (^U in th3 
Plural. 
3m Plural like the Nominative Singular have : 

A., masculine and neuter nouns terminating in er, r(, en, d)en and lein, as : 
ber eater the father, Plural bte SBdter ; bad Sndbd)en girl, Plural ble 
9){dbd[)en. 
Exceptions form, however, ber JBatier peasant, ber ©ebatter god-father, 
ber SuhJft jewel (PL SuttJflen), ber S^udfel muscle, ber ^antoffel slipper, 
ber Stad)el sting, ber Better cousin, and a few names of nations, termi- 
nating in er, as : ber Baler Bavarian, which take in the Plural n (see 
} 43, 2, B, b and c, and 3, G). 
B., the 2 feminines : bie a)lutter mother, bie ^oc^ter daughter. Plural fOtnt'^ 
ter, IW4)tfr. ... 
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C, all neater noims, which have the prefix ge and the terminatioii e, as 



ta« 9eMltbc battdlng 

M Oeblrfc chain of mowntoliM 



bol OeMttfe oMe, box 
ta# Qlemalbc picture 
ta« Ocoritfc ▼•getoblM 



ba» 9ef4mdbe jew«lt 
bo« (iewerbe trade 
hoi Qks jtbc TftoH 



Of the nouns haying m the Nom. Plur. the same termination as in the 
Nom. Singular, brides the two feminines IRutter and 2;od)ter, the fol- 
lowing masculine nouns only change in the Plural the Yowels a, o, tt 
into a, o,u: 



Ht Sier fl«ld 

ber Oniber brotbor 

ber Aammer hMnmor 

bcr S(^waaer brotiMr-lii4sw 

bcr Sater father 

m 9oben bottom 

bcr Oogen arch 

ber Sobcn thnad 



ber Oarten garden 
bcr Oraben ditch 
bcr £ofimport 
bcr SAbcn »hop 
bcr Cfm Htore 
bcr €^cn damace 
bcr *[pfel »ppl« 
bcr$«miiiKl wether 



bcr §aibct quarrel 
ber Vlangcl want 
bcr 9tanttl cloak 
bcr 9labct narel 
bcr 9t<i0e( nail 
bcr 6atte( mddle 
bcr 64)nabc( beak, UU 
bcr Segcl bird 



4., Plural in n haye: 
A., of masculine nouns, those terminating in t, and the following termi- 
nating in el, tt and ax : 



bcr Coicr Baraiian 
bcr Qaucr peanant 
bcr (VciMttcr god-lath4 
bcr Jtaffer Caffer 



bcr 9ht«fcl mnecle 
bcr fta^x neighbor 
bcr 9)anto{fc( (dipper 
bcr ^oimncr Pomeranian 



ber €ttf4c( sting 

bcr Uttgar HungBriaa 

bcr Setter consin 



B., the two neuter nouns: Ia9 Huge eye, bad Snbe end, Pural Vagen, 

€nben ; 
C, all feminine nouns, terminating in e, ef , rr, except : SRutter, ^od)ttr, 

as : bit SRanbel almond, bie ®d)n>efler sister, Plural Vlanbdn, Sd^tDC- 

jlcrn. 
Nouns with the Plural in n do not change the yowels in the ^ural. 
5., Plural in en haye : 
A., of neuter nouns, the following, giyen aboye in f 43, 3, A : bad ^ii 

bed, bad i^emb shirt, ha^ ^erj heurt, bad C^r ear, bad 2lnfeft insect, bad 

Statu t statute; 
B., of feminine nouns : 

a., about fifty-five monosyllables, of which the most common are the 
^ following : 



Me «rt kind 
bie 9[u meadow 
He Sa^ road 
bie Qan! bank 
bie Siid^t bay 
bie Surg castle 
bie fa^rt royage 
bie ftur field 
bie Sittt^ flood 



onn rorm 
rad^t freight 
TOtt woman 
riflterm 
tab chase 
ojl load 
%aU cipher 
^i<^t duty 
oft post, mail 



Cttitpaln 
eaat seed 
6^r troop 
64i^t layer 
eAk6t battle 
@Q(u(^t glen 
€(6rift writing 
6(^tt(b debt 
Geesea 



6vttr trace 
etirn Iwow 
2:^tdeed 
5t^£ir door 
Zva^t oostmne 
U^r watch 
SBeft world 
3qM nnmber 
deit time 



b., polysyllables in general, with exception of those, terminating in 
nil, e. el, er, and a few terminating in funft and fln&)t (which lat- 
ter take e in the Plural) ; those terminating in in double the final 
n in the Plural ; examples : 



MegirelWt H^^y, Plnral : grei^eiten 
bie aiteintmg opinion, « aReinungen 
bie 2:ttgenb rirtne, «* Zugenben 



Me OefhDr danger, Plnral: Oefi^rcB 
bie9(atiir nature, «« 9lattiren 

bie £$»iii lioness <* Umbmin 



0„ all masculine nouns of the second declension, and of the mixed de- 
clension, given in i 43 under 2 B, and 3, C, which do not take n in 
the Plural ^see aboye: 4, A). 
Nouns with tiie Plural en do not change the yow«U in the Plural. 
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MODEL OF THE DECLENSIONS. 



The first, old or strong declension : 



FntBT fOEM. 

ffiognlw Nom. — — 

Gen. I or ti 

Dat. . or e 

Aoc — — 



floral Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Aoc. 



e 
e 

en 
e 



CUBg. Nom. ber @«]^tt th« bob 

Gen. hti €o^ or (So^ne< of 

[the son 

Bat. b<» @e^c or ®o|k to 

f the ion 

Aec. ben ®Q]^n tiie son 

Plur. Nom. He @5l^ne the sons 
Gen. ber C6bne of the sons 
Dat. bint @ol^rten to the sons 
Aoc. bic @5(ne the sons 



Plural Nom. • - ""e t 

Gen. er 

Dat. em 

Ace. er 

S. N. bal 6au9 the house 

G. be# ^onfed of the house 

D. bent i^ttf e to the house 

A. Ua fyaa the house 

P. N. bie Mufer the houses 
G. ber £&vfer of the bouses 
D. ben $&uferntothe houses 
A. bie J&Sttfcr thehousei 



Bpooin>rOB3L 

Sing. Nom. — 

Gen. 1 

Dat 

Ace. — — . 



Plur. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace 



Sing. N. ber 9kt(r the father 
G. be4 Sateri of the father 
D. bent IBater to the father 
A. ben Sater the father 

Plur. N. bie Sater the fiithers 
G. ber Sater of the fathen 
D. ben Satem to the fathen 
A. bie S&ter the &tbers. 



The second, new or weak declension : 
Singular: 



Maseul. 



Nom. 
Gelt. 
Dat 
Ace. 



-nor en 
-nor en 
-norm 



Femin. 

N 

0. 

D 

A. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Aoo. 



nor en 

■nor en 

nor en 

nor en 



N. ber Wltn^A the man 
G. be( 9Renf(9en of the man 
D. bent 9^enfd)en to the man 
A. ben 9{enf^ the man 

Plural : 

N. bie 9)lenf(ben the men 
G. ber ^enf ^m of the men 
D. ben SRenf^ to the men 
A. He SRenfoot the men 

The mixed declension: 



N. He Olnnte the flower 
G. ber S^fonte of theiloww 
D. ber Slunte to the flower 
A. He 8Iume the flower 



N. He Otttmen the flowen 
G. ber Olunten of the flowers 
D. ben Slumen to the flowen 
A. He Olnnten the flowen 



8nroil%AB PLURA.L 

Nom. ba< 9[ug( the ^y» He tiugen the eyee 
Gen. be< ^v^tt of the eye ber IKugen of the eyes 
Dat. bent ^inge to the eye ben ^ugen to the eyes 
Aeo. bal tfnge the eye He Sugen the eyes 



SweuLAB 

N. ber 6taat the state 
G. bt« @toa» of the fltat» 
D. bent (Stoat to the state 
A. ben Stoat the state 



Plvral 

He €tattten the statee 
ber @taatett of the statM 
ben @taatettto thestatet 
He €taatcn the statei 



{ 46. There are some nouns always or at least commonly used in the Phtrat 
wCy ; the most common of them are : 



SMc ICcItem (Qttcni) parents 
8lncn ancBston 
In^ Alps 

Ocinftciber pantaloons 
Otottem small pox 
Crieff^ften letters, papen 
Cinllinfte rerenue 

Saften Lent, fasts 
erien boly days, Tacation Ume 



Oetr^ber brothers 

(He f^ttifier brotben and ititen 

Otiebmafen limbs 

fianbel quarrels 

£ofen trowsem 

^flen and Unfsftcn costf 

fieute people, ft&s 

Stafern measles 

Ofiern Easter 



VflngHen Whitfuntid« 
fRonle tricks 
SHe^reffatien reprisals 
€)>efen expenses, oocti 
6tnbien studies 
Xrtlntnter ruins 
XtttD^en troops 
S)ei^wt<^ten Ghristmsf 
Binfen interest of monqr 



Ron.^eettte merely exToeflses plurality of nersons, and is used in the Plural of the BOUBttteii 
yoond with VIsmi instead of 9l&mer, ss : bn XntfiMm mochaat, Amfoitc a Mf d n n tt 
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There are some nouns which have iwofwms of Plural, eonveying different 
significations ; the most common of them are : 

IHog. t«| 9attb riur. Me Qanbe bondu, ties He 9anber ribboiu 

(ter 9)ano the tolume haa the Plural : bie 9an^e). 
bie 9anf Plur. tie 9anfc lenchw bie 9vinfen bankn (of commeroa) 

ber ^.^cn bie 9c>geR''he«U of paper bie Sogen arches, bows / 

bai T t a bie Xinge things bie Xtnger little thingti. omatarea 

ba« itapual bie Xapitatie or jta^itolien capital, pria- bie Jta^itater capital of columns 

clpal fuiuU (Architecture). 

bcr fates bie faben »hutt(>ra bie 8&bett shops, stores fgaya 

ber Gtranf bie^troufealm^irttnlenostrichM bie ©uaufe also 6tr&tt§er nose< 

ba# iDsrt bie SDortc words in ooanectkui bie SB^cter single words, as parts 

of speech 

\ 47. Declension of foreign nouns. ^ 
Of those nouns-^adopted from foreign languages, — ^which receive a charao- 
teristic foreign termination, 

1., masculine nouns terminating in di (except ber SRonat the month, Gen. 
bed ^onatd, Nom. Plur. bie itonate), ant, ent, ft, if, it, ift, ot, log, fo|>^, 
noni, named of male persons terminating in aft, and also the nouns: 
bcr ^))rann the tyrant, ber ^arbar the barbarian, ber SRonard) the mo- 
narch, ber ^atriard) the Patriarch, are declined in the second declen- 
sion. 
2., masculine nouns terminating in or and a few nouns, as : ber !3^dmoa 
the demon, ber J^afan the pheasant, ber ^rdfeft the prefect, ber (£onful 
the consul, ber ^falm the psalm, ber dtubin the ruby, are declined in 
the Sing, in the first, in the Plur. in the second declension, as : ber 
^oftor the doctor, Gen. Sing. be6 3)oftor8, Nom. Plur. bic i)oftoren ; 
exception ber (Et^or the chorus, Plur. bie (£i)6re. ' 

3., masculine and neuter nouns terminating in al, (xn, ar, on, ar, fer, and 
mascul. in aft not being names of persons, are declined in the first de- 
clension and take in the Plur. e; exceptions: ^^^ i^of))ttal the hospi- 
tal, PL bie ^ofpitdler, ba8 «a|)Ual the capital, PL bie Aapltale or itapl* 
talien funds, bie j(a)>itdler capitals of columns. 
4., neuter nouns terminating in ent, or, om are declined in the first de- 
clension and take in the Plur. t, except bad Stegtment the regiment, PL 
"bie iRegiraenter. 
5., feminine nouns terminating in oi, on, if, ur, etc., take in the Plural en. 
Those nouns — adopted from foreign languages — which do not receive a 
characteristic foreign termination, but retain their original termination, 
generally take in the Gen. Sing. 6, but in the Plur. their ori^nal Plur. 
termination, as : bad gaftum the fact, Gen. Sing, bed gaftumd, PI. bie 
gafta ; ber ^iufifud the musician, bed ^ujlcud, blcaJlufici ; bad 3:f)eraa the 
. theme, bed 3:f)emad, bie ^^emata. A few take also the termination en or 
len the Plural, as : bad Stubium the study, bie ©tubien ; bad SlbDerb or 
SlbDerbium the adverb, bie $(bt>erb{en. 
Masculine and neuter nouns, adopted from the French or English, gener- 
ally take in the Gen. Sing, d and in all cases of the Plur. d, as : berSorb 
the Lord, Gen. Sing, bed 8orbd, Plur. bie Sorbd ; ber (Ebief the chief, head, 
bed 61)efe, bie (Sf;efd ; bad ®enie the genius, bed denied, bic (Sealed. 

8 48. Declension of Proper Nouns. 
Proper nouns are either names of persons, or names of countries and 

places. 
Names of persons are declined either with or without the article; when 

preceded by one of the articles, they do not change in the Sing.; when 
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Wit oonne<^ted irith an article, masdtiline names terminating in 9, {, 
f4)> It h ^^^ feminines terminating in t, take in the Gea Sing en6 all 
other names, masculine and feminine, simply % (after 9, % fd), |, 3, how- 
ever, is frequently used only'd or a simple apostrophe). Whenever an 
ambiguity would arise, and the case and number in not otherwise suffi- 
ciently indicated, an article or a preposition is used to point them out. 
Of two or more nouns, either two or more proper names, or a common 
and a proper noun, connected without an article, the family (proper) 
name alone is inflected, as : S&alter Scntt'd 9{oDeUen Walter Scott's no- 
vels, Jtdni^ Snbtvig'd ^ot> king Louis' death ; but if the article precedes 
in connection with a common noun, then the proper names are not in- 
flected, as: bie 9bDetten bed ^Id^terd i&aUer Scott, ber tob M Stbniq^ 
XubJDlg. 
Proper names, when employed in the plural, follow, in general the rules 
for the declension of common names ; their inflection in the ^^lural, is 
not influenced by the article, and the radical vowels a, 0, u> m of the 
same are never modified. 

Norn, ber Staxi, ^axl tit Saife, Suife btt e^itiix, ec^iffer 

Gen. bes Statl, SiavU ber Suife, SiiifetK be« 6«iaer, e^mtvt 

Dat. bem itrtrt, ^ort ber Suife, gttife bem Cdfeifler, @d)W(er 

Ace ben ^ar{, Savl bie £nif(v £uife ben ed^iOer, ©fitter 

Names of countries, places, rivers, mountains, etc,, of the masculine or 
feminine gender are generally preceded by the article, and declined like 
common names, as : N. bie ©d)U>el3, 0. ber ©d)h)elj, D. ber ®d)meij, A. 
bie Sc^meia ; ber Sfl^ein (the Rhine), bed %if)cm^, etc. Neuter names of 
countries and places are always declined without the article, and take 
only in the Gen. 6, as : bie gliiffe Slmcrlfa'fi (the rivers .of America) ; if, 
however, the name ends in a sound which does .not admit an additional 
d, it is customary to place before it a common noun preceded by the 
article, as : bie (SintDOl^ner ber 8tabt ^arid the inhabitants of Paris ; the 
pre{)08ition boti (of), however, may be employed in the place of the 
Uenit, as : bie (llun)ol)ner bon ^arld. 

} 49. y. The Kelation of two Nouns, one qualifying or individualizing 
the other. 
A Noun, qualifying or individualizing another noun, and connected with 
it by the preposition of in English, is in German generally placed in 
the Genitive case, preceded by an article or pronoun, as : bie StcUung 
elned SDlanned the position of a man, bie ^ld)tigfcit eiiieft 0^d)afted the 
importance of a business, ber SQater bed ^abd)end the father of the girl, 
bad ®olb biefed 8«inged the gold of this ring, ber Sleltefle melner SBruber the 
eldest of my brothers, bie Cpfer ber Sicbe the sacrifices of love. The 
noun in the Genitive generally follows the noun to which it refers, but 
may also precede it in most cases, in which latter case the article is 
omitted, as : bed SWilbcbend SSater ; the gold of your brother's ring, and 
similar phrases have, however, to be rendered by : bad ®olb bed Htlnged 
3()red ©ruberd. 

Note. — ^The Qenitire caae is Hkewise employed in phrases, as a friend to, enemy to, a nephew 
to, cr ifl ein 3eUtb feinel SBaterlanbe^ be is an enemy to his country. 

But two nouns are placed in apposition, i. e. follow each other and agree 
in gender, number and case, in the following cases : 
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1^ when on« nonn is added to another, an an attribato or for soke of 

explanation, as : IftlllK-lm bct Srobrrci William the Conquerfir ; Jtarl 
btr SrD|t Charlea the (Ireat ; ^inrid) btf liitrtc Henry the Fourth: 
14 txrbanlc ri ibm, mtiatm itUolillbatcr 1 owe it to bim, m; benefac. 

S., when a oommon and a proper name are connected, the former 
noting the ipecie* to which the thing represented by the latier ' 
longs, at: bit <Btatrt KtU'gort the city of New Yurie, bae Sonigi^ 
^rtufitn the kingdom of Pruuia, bet SRraal Bugop t^e montik 
AngnBt 

3., when the first nonn denotes measore, number, weight, quantity, 
kind, aa : rin Qtlne tSieia a glass of wine, fe<t)a ifiruab Aaf tr six pounds 
of coffee, tin Stud $olj a piece of wood, )d>rl ilTttn (Scrltn) $a- 
))ltr two kinds (gotts) of paper ; but when the second noun is deter- 
mined bj another word, the Qenit follows, as: tin (SlaA gutcn Klti- 
att. TciM ¥Funb galtn Aaffct't. 
The two nouns are connected by the preposition Oon of, followed bj the 

Dative oose : 

1., when the second noun points out the material or substance or qnali- 
.t; of a thing, or the quality and the like of a person, as : tin Sting 
Don Solb a ring of gold, tin (Serd)^rt Don Sili^tiBttll a business of 
importance, tin S(])lfr "on 300 Xonncn a ship of two hundred tons, 
tin aRann con ^ot)tni KlttT a man of great age. 

9., when the first noon has to eipress the part, and the second the 
whole, as : Stbcr Don lEud) each of you, tttliifa bon tinS bfibcn which 
of us two, tinrr con mrintn grtunbtn one of my friends, jroolf Don 
mtfnen £d)ultrn twelve of my pupils. 

3., whenever the Oenit. case can not be pointM out by inflection either 
in the noun itself, or by the article or pronoun, as : r!n tSatcr Doa 
ftdje Jtlnbtrn a father of six children (but btr Baltr bleftr ^tifi Jtinbtr 
the father of those six children), bit iaQt Don ^aiii) the situation of 
Paris (but bit ia^c HoniS the situation of Rome). Names of conn- 
tries and places are generally added by bon to a common name, 
although the Genit. cose may be eoiployed, as: Aonigin bon Sag- 
lanb (or ASnigln UnglaabS) Queen of England, bit etra|ca Don Hcu- 
f)orr (or Sttu-eorte) the streets of New York. 
Proper names of persons and abstract nouns, however, are added to 
another noun hy the Genit case with the definite article, where ia 
Englieh "of" is employed, as : blc ®d)dt}C brfl Srofue the treasure! 
of Creasas, ble 0)iftr btr 8lt&t the sacrifices of love. 

The relation of two nouns, moreover is frequently expressed by oompou- 
tioD where the English uses a preposition, as: 



tar fifiiTiMgn ohipliin u Um mn 

»H BfilKitrlfe >*•» "" 
Mt etdtgleMrrdtti' nUgloiu llber^ 
rii DnHftpf m. eroDkol mlBd 
ttiOmdiifiiaiFablki^l, (to. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ADJECTIVE.— !D a 6 ^bieftiD or ba« digcnf d^cftfttoort of 

ba6©eln)ort. 

{ 50. Adjectives are in regard to their formation either derivative (see H 
18 and 19) or compound (J 23). 

The Adjective is employed either as an attribute (to qualify a noun) or 
as a predicate (standing in the place of a verb). As an attribute it 
precedes its noun« agrees with it in gender, number and case, and is 
declined in three different ways ; as a predicate it is invariable in gen- 
der and number, as : ber Skier tfl franf the father is sick, bie SSlutter ifl 
franf the mother is sick, bie Jtinber finb franf the children are sick. The 
adjective is placed immediately after its noun, only when it is consid- 
ered the predicate of an abridged sentence, as : mein SSoter, ind|ig bon 
®ett3of)nl^eit my father (who is) frugal by habit; fie f)a* eln fierj Mi dm- 
l^finbung she has a heart full of feeling ; in poetry this construction, 
however, is more used than in prose. 

The adjective is frequently also employed as a noun, expressing, when in 
the masculine or feminine gender, a person oe» when in the neuter gen- 
der, things in the most general and indefinite way, and is, as such, de- 
clined in its usual n^anner, as : ber 9letd)e the rich man, ein 9ief(t)er a 
rich man, bte ^ilte the old woman, eine @d)one a fair one, bie ^rmen the 
poor people, t>ah ®ute good things, Ihe good (abstract). 

Some adjectives are used only as predicates, as : abl^olb averse, angfl 
anxious, bereft ready, elngebenf mindful, felnb hostile, gar done, cooked 
enough, gram averse, irre wrong, erringj funb known, public, leib sorry, 
notf) needful, nul^ useful, red)t right, and a few others. 

The following substantive adjectives have no corresponding adjectives in 
English : ber ©eamte, ein ©eamter the, an officer, PI. bie ©eamten the 
officers, ©eamte officers; ber !Deutfd)e, eln Deutfd)er the, a German; ber 
SJebiente, eln S3eblenter the, a man-servant ; ber ©efannte, ein IBefannter 
the, an acquaintance ; ber grembe, ein grember the, a stranger ; ber ®e- 
fangene, ein (Sefangener the, a prisoner; ber ®efanbte, eln ©efanbter the, 
an ambassador; ber IKeifenbe, em WelfeUbVr the, a traveler; ber ©crtoanbte, 
ein BertDanbter the, a ^relation. 

2 51. The Declension. 

1 , >Vhen the adjective is preceded by the definite article or by any de- 
terminative word or indefinite numeral, which terminates in the 
Nom. Sirig. in the so called gender-letters (i. e. er, c, e6), as: biefer 
this, jener that, n)eld)er which, man(l)ei^ many a, icber every, aOer everj', 
all, etlicber, einiger some, berfelbe the same, berjenige that, it takes in 
the Nom. Singular of all three genders, and in the Ace. Singular of 
the feminine and neuter genders (which cases are always like theyr 
Nominatives) the termination e, out in all other cases Sing, and 
Plural the termination en ; most German writers, however, reject 
the final n of the Nom. and Accusative Plural, when the adjective 
is preceded by toelc^, mand)e, ade, etlid)e, einige, rae^rere several. 

N0TB.-nAdjectiT6&, terminating in et er, en commonly drop the e when reeelTing an addition^ 
term] nation, as : cbe( noble, ber ebte ^JlomijCman), ein ebter S^lamt ; troden dry, ber tvodnt @omtncr, 
cftt trodner €ommer (summer) ; tbeiicr d«ar, bad t^eure ©tt4 eln tficurc* ©«(i& (book). The adJectlTe 
^bfgh la commooly obaocecl into ^^ whAK daclinad* «ai Ux |ot^ IHmm, tin 1^9^et a«tll<tree>. 

16 
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Ikt&itlifydMMd 

Hob. bcr trcvc %ttwrii 
Oea. bci treuen sreui^bcf 
ftyt ben tttiun ^reimbc 
Aee. tai trcuoi %vtwA 



He hreneii ffrnmbe 
Ht trntcn nrciuibc 
fecii trettcn Br<M"»ni 
He treuen Sreunbe 



Dat 



nuunr ft good book 

mani&ef gvte Qu<^ 
mombe* guten OutM 
nunut^em (juten iOu^c 
sunu^tf gute 9u(^ 

ntaiu^ gtite 9fldkr 
inan<Ur guten 9u<^r 
maiubm guten 9u(^ni 
»and)e gute Oud^er 



Singular: 

that tee llowra 

iene fd^Sne 91'tme 
iener fd^fnen 9(ume 
jener \^6ntn 6lume 
iene fd^one Olume 

PLURAt : 
iene fd^Snen 9(umen 
iener fd)cnen Olumeti 
lenen fibonen 9hnnen 
fene fd^onen 91unien 

8., When the adjective is preceded by the indefinite article, or bj the 
negative numeral fcin no, or by one of the possessive pronouns : me ttl 
my, bein thj, fein his and its, %T her, unfer our, ruer, (3()r) your, \f)T 
their, or by one of the personal pronouns id) I, bu thou, totr we, il^r 
(Sit) you, it takes in the Nora. oing. the so called gender-letters as 
terminationa, i. e. in the mascul. gender er, in the femin. e, in the 
neuter ed, and in the Ace. Sing, of the femin. gender e, in the -Ace. 
Sing, of the neuter ed, but in all other cases en ; an adjective, in the 
Sing, preceded by the indefinite article, takes of course in the Plur. 
the terminations of adjectives not preceded by 'any determinative 
word (i. e. the terminations of the definite article), as the indefinite 
article has no Plural. 

Singular: 

no jontkg womaa 
leine iunge %xavL 
feiner iungen ^rau 
teiner iungen '^vau 
feine iunge grau 

Plural : 

feine {angen Qrauen 
leiner iungen ^rauen 
feinen iungen granen 
letne iungen ^rauen 



ftpoormaa 
Kom. ein^rmer 
G«n. etne« %rmen 
I^t. einem^rmeii 
Aoo. tinen Vrmen 



our new house 

unfer neued i^au< 
unferc* neuen fiaufe* 
unferem neuen ^aufe 
unfer neue4 ^au« 



Norn. Hrme poor people 
Qen. ^rmer 
Dikt ^rmen 
Ace. Urme 



unfere neuen ^aufer 
unferer neuen ipdufer 
unfer en Ueuen ^aufern 
unfere neuen ^aufer 



NoTi.~-Tbe e before «, in, «» after the lyllable er, ia frequently dropped, as : uitfer*. tntferoi, tttt- 
fern may be said instead of unfere*, unferem, unferen. , 

3., When the adjective is preceded neither by an article nor by any de- 
terminative word, or only by a word that is undeclined or indeclinable, 
as : ctmaS some, a little, ff br very, gana quite, ^tnu^ enough, aderlel 
all kinds, menig a little, Dtel much, it takes in the different eases the 
terminations of the definite article. 



Kom. 
Gen. 

Bftt 
Aoo. 



good wine 
guter SBeht 
gute« t«Dei«e« 
guten j 
gntem fBMnt 
guten aSein 



Singular : 

good ink 
gute Dinte 
pter Dittte 

guter Vintt 
gute 2>inte 



good c 



gute« %vi^ 



guted 
guten 



oth 



Su^l 



N0T«.--ln the Gen, Sing, of the maacnl. 
naed, instead of e<. ««ovt«. 



gutem Xtt^ 
guted 2:ud^ 



Plural : 

good wines, inks, cloths 
gute 9Beine, 2>inten, 5ttt<lber 
guter Seine, Z)tnten, Zuiftt 

guten SBeinen, Dinten, a:'U(i6eni 
gute SDeine, jDlnten, 5lu<^r 



and nenter gender the termination en is now generally 



Participles, used adjectively, are declined like adjectives. 
f!rl?rnlf-''"^^?*u^ adjeci^ives, preceding a noun, each has the same 
standrag ab^e ^^^^^^^'^S ^ ^^^ preceding rules, it would have, if 



Sin» N. Wefer iunge fc^Sne l&o^ 99flttm 

thH youn'^ beautiful high tree 
Wnr. N. Mefe iungen f<^iJnen ^o&en »4ume 



Jtteitt neue« gro|c« ftehierne« ^caa 

my new lar^ stone honse 

weine neuen grofen fletnernen ^ufer 



2 52. The Degrees of Comparison. 

^^hTp^'jtf "" V^ *"" acfiective is formed by adding to the sam^the so 
called Poeitivedegree^the termination er, the Superlative by adSngtS 
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termination % or efl, for the sake of euphony, after the tetters », % f(^, ft 
j, b, t. In words terminating in el, er, en, the e of this termination is 
commonly dropped in the Comparative. Examples : 

Trid6 rich, re^tr richer, rci&il richest flotj proud, floljer prouder, M\tft proudert 

f(^Stt fine, fcfconcr finer, fd^finfl finest ntitb mild, rmrtcr milder, miltcfl mildest 

toeife wise, heifer wiser, sjeifeft wisest eb«l noble, ebter nobler, ebelfl noblest 

rafc^ quick, rafd)cr quicker, raft^ft quickest t^cuer dear, t^eurcr d«arer, t^cuerft deafest 

The radical vowels a, 0, u are generally modified into d, o, n {an is nerer 
modified). 

ait old, fitter older, fittfft oldest {mt^ young, Jfinger younger, jfingft youngest 

8r«f great, grofer greater, grSf t (for fir6§eft) flarl strong, fj&rfer stronger, flarfjl strongest 

greatest 
Iir6en<tturblg amiable, lit^itoHitU^v more amiable, fteBen^wfirbigfl moit amiable. 

The following adjectives are, however, exceptions and do not modify 
their vowels : 



hmt Tarlegated 
'ibe inpipid 

i^(, futb fallow 

(f(^ false 

Id) flat 
fri)^ joyful 
gerabe straight 
gfott slippery 
Q0{){ hollow 



hotb gracious 
mi bald 
farg stingy 
inapp tight 
lafiitt lame 
Io# loose 
ntott fiiint 
mdt nacked 
platt flat 



ptump clumsy 
rol& raw 
runb round 
ia^U 8oft, slow, 
fonft soft 

iatt f^atiated 
d>raff lax 
cWanf slender 
(^roff rugged 



farr. stiff 
ft»Ij proud 
flraff tight 
ft»»m dumb 
fhtmpf blunt 
toU mad 
i»oa full 
toa^v true 
ja^m tame; 



with blag pale and gefunb healthy, the practice is variable, some use 
bUiger, gcfunber, and some bldger, gefiinber ; 

also the adjectives terminating in bar, f;aft, fara do not modify their 
vowels, as : baHfbar grateful, banfbarer, banfbarfl ; bofib^ft malicious, bo8- 
lf)after, boSl^aftefl ; fbarfam economical, f|)arfamer, f|>arfamft. 
The following foirms of comparison are irregular or defective : 

gut good beffer better befl best 

|o(^high Ib5^er higher ^6d&fl highest 

tutl^ near mi)tx nearer it&^jl nearest, next 

l»lct much nte^r more mcift (or mcl&rft) most 

tttinber less minbefl least 

e^er earlier erfl earliest, first 

Utt last 

From me^r is formed me^rere several ; from ber crfte the first, ber lelgte the 
last, new comparatives are formed : ber erfterc the former, ber lefttere tibe 
• " latter. 
Some comparative and superlative forms are made from adverbs of place : 

a»§en outside an^tt outer, exterior ftuferft outmost 

innen inside inner inner, interior tnnerfl inmost 

Porn before porber fore, front porberfl foremost, first 

Jtlinten behind l^inter hinder ^inberfl hindmost 

oben aboTe ober upper oberft uppennost 

mttn below unter under tmterfl undermost 

The degrees of comparison are formed by the adverbs mel^r more, am mci- 
flen most, only, when a comparison is made between two difierent (pali- 
ties of the same person or thing, as: er \oav me^r glucflid), aid berftanbig 
he was more fortunate, than intelligent. The adjectives used only as 
predicates ({ 50) form the degrees of comparison always by these ad- 
verbs. 

The adjective in the comparative or superlative degree is declined accor- 
ding to( the same rules, as the adjective in the so called positive degree; 
examples: 

the smaller table a smaller table the smaller tables smaller tables 

N. ber Ttelnere Sifc^ ein Hetnerer StifA bte flclneren 3:tf*c ficlncre STlfi^e 

O. bc« Ueineren 3:ifd>€« eine« ftctneren a:tf*e« ber fleincren SCifilbc ftdnerer ffif^e 

P. bew flelneren Jtfdje einem Helnercn Stifcfee ben fleineren a:if(fecn ftcineren 3;if(ieri 

A. tat Hetneren Z\\it einen fteineren £if<^ ble fleineren ^if(^ tUbitxt 5lifd^ ; 
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^ th« joonsMt obUdren ; uaferc iiiigjto Itiiifeer our youngest children. 

Mon.— When the BniglUb l«B«a«ge enipl<^ tke sapeitetiTe degrae of mi adjeetlTe, not pre- 
eeded by an artieie, m a |a«dici^, the Oerauui laoguece ffenerally usee ux adverbia.! form of tb* 
Mae, t!i : on (I. e. a oontraetion of » b(» at the) followed by the Dat giag^ as : 2)lt £age ftah 
ta CSomntr am Ubigtoi the daye are longeet In eummer. 

{ 53. The Relation of an adjeotiye and a noun, — >ihe latter qualifying or 
indiyidualizine the former. 
Where in EInglish the relation is expressed by of or from* the Genit. case 
^ » employed in Qerman. ^ ' 

The following a^jectiTes goyem the Geniiiye case : 

IcMrfHt In want of fJl^la capable of mS^tf g master of 

knf tMgt in D««d of gciMtrtig in expectation of fi^u(bk guilty of 

Icniif t conscions of gewlf 8ure of berb&Qtig suspected of 

CfaigciMn! mindful o^ remember- ntnblg experienced in, acquaint- verluf^ig deprived of 

[ing [ed with ivilrMg worthy ot 

after gctoal^r aware, getDo^nt used, accustomed to, lod sgd of, mube tired 
of, uberbrufflg weary of; fatt satiated, t>oti full, tDf rt^ worth, the Gen. and 
the Accus. are used alternatiyely. 

Examples: bie meiflen Serlufte finb eined (Srfatjed fal^ig most losses are cap- 
able of reparation; er ifl elned gro|en $Berbred)tnd fd)Ulbia he is guilty of 
a great cnme; bad 3inimer ift t)oU 9tau(^ the room is full of smoke ; ein 
ga| boQ fulen i&eiited a cask Ml of sweet wine ; ed ifl nk^t ber Mnf)t 
tPfTtl^ it is not worth the trouble; n\d^ ber SHebetoert^ not worth mention- 
ing ; i(^ bin feiner or lt)n M I am rid of him. 

The following adjectiyes goyem the Datiye case : 

aS/nlVk like, similar to gnteigt kind to lifi&Iid» useful 

MAtntftm agreeable gewogen favorable CAftMic^ hurtful 

Icfaimt known by glt{(!^ equal foulbla owing to 

crgeben devoted gnabig gracious terb^AHg suspected by 

frewb not known bj gfttt^tg favorable »er^f t hated by 

leib (sorrowful) and \itb (dear) in particular exprearions. 

Examples : e« fk^t i^m dl^nlid) it looks like him ; er Ifl mir befannt iie is 
known by me ; er Ifl mlr (Selb fd)Ulbig he owes me some money ; er Iff 
mlr toerbad^tig he is suspected by me, or I suspect him ; biefer SKeufd) ifl 
mir ber^agt I hate this man ; ed Ip mir lieb I am glad; ed ifl mir leib 
I am sorry. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE NUMERAL.— 35 a 6 Sa^lmort or bad tlumerale. 

{ 54. Numerals are either definite or indefinite. 

I., DefiwUe (befllrarate) numerals are cardinal,' a^ : two, three, or ordinal, 
as : second, third ; the latter are employed. as adjectives, as: the second, 
third house, or as adverbs : seoondly, thirdly. 
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Cardinal Numerals : 



Ordinal Nuxxrals : 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

19 

20 

21 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

101 

102 

aoo 

222 

1000 

2000 

iOOOOO 



einf (Mr cfn one 

jtoei two 

frei three 

»ier four 

funf fire 

fe4}9 six 

flfben seven: 

<Mdbt «igbt 

neun nine 

)ebtt tea 

Aj eleren 

il»5If twelve 

bretjebn thirteen 

t»ierj|e^n fourteen, ete. 

neuitjiel^n nineteen 

itoahjig tweaCy ' 

einunbs tpoitiig twntj'oae 

etc. 
btti%ii thirty 
sterjifi forty 
■^anfttg fifty 
{((jig sixty 
.ebjig seventy 
adjtjiA eighty 
neunug nine^ 
^unbcrt hundred 
^unbcrt eln« hundred-one 
ttvaOitxt )»et hundied- 

[two, etc. 
2»d ^Uttbert two hun- 

[dred, etc 
iviei ^nbert gn^iunb 
[<ttan.i|tg> etc 
tOttftfib thousand^ 
i»eitaufenb two thousand 
Humbert taufenb a hund- 



I 



AitJsoTzvjes { 

ber etfie the first 
ber iXitiU the second 
ber britte the third 
ber »terte the fourth 
ber funfte the fifth 
ber fecbfle the sixth 
ber ffebentc the seventh 
ber a^te the eighth 
ber neimte the ninth 
ber jebnte the tenth 
ber eifte the eleventh 
ber )t0(l(fte the twelfth 
ber breije^nte the thirteenth 
ber bierie^nte the fourteenth, etc. 
ber ntmit^ntt the nineteenth 
ber gwaniigile the twentieth 
ber eittunbioaniigfie the twenty- 

[first, etc. 
ber breif iglle the thirtieth 
ber ideriigfie the fortieth, 



ber fitmbertfte the hundredth 
ber vnnbert er^ethe hundred firai 
etc 



AnviaBiiu: 

erften^ firstly, in the fint jflam 
itoeiten^ secondly 
brttteiK thirdly 
»ierten4 fourthly 
etc 



.•I 



tor taufenbflc the thousandth 



ired thousand 
I 



1000000 eftte 3nialon a million 
Noau.— Formerly ber onbere the other was used instead of ber iweite. 

{ 55. Cardinal numbers are not declined, except tin, like the indefinite ar- 
ticle ; jtotl and trei, if not preceded by any determinative word, take in 
the Genit. atoeier, breier, and in the JDat. anjeicn, brelen. as: bic ^uftfa- 
ge imeicr S^dO^^i ^^^ deposition of two witnesses, but bit Sudfage ber 
5tt)ei 3^ugen the deposition of the two witnesses. In the same way the 
cardinal numbers from 4 to 13 assume the termination en in the i5atiye 
Plur., when they are used substantively, as: Id) f)aht e8 gunfen gefagt 
I have said it to five persons. The numbers ^unbert and t<infenb are, if 
used substantively, neuters and declined ; 9^ifl!on is always employed 
as a feminine noun with an article, as : einlge ^itnberte, Saufeabe, 9JltUio« 
nen some hundreds, thousands, millions. 
Ordinal numbers are declined like adjectives, as : bie ^totttt 8Bod)e the 
second week, ba9 erfle j^aud the first house, mein ^meited ^aud my second 
house, and are used, as in English, afler the names of sovereigns, and 
to express the days of the month, before the same, as : ^einric^ ber SSierte 
Henry the Fourth, Jtat^arine ble 3n3cite Catharina the Second, ber Diertc 
Sull the fourth of July, ber ac^te Wlal May the eighth. 

{ 56. * The following numerals are formed by composition : 
1., Multiplicative, which are declined like adjectives: 

einfa^ simple breifadj threefold, etc. »ielifld& ) manifbld 

jjBriM <3louble l^itnbertftt(^ a hundredfold, etc niannig^^ ) "*"**""*'* 

NoT« t iWeif&Iti^, brelf&(Hg, bklfalHg, etc., are also used for double, threefold miBllhld* etc. 
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9.t ReiteratiTO, whieh are not declined : 

ctansi COM bretmal three times, etc. tithmX many timM 

Itodaml twice hn^vtmol a hundred tinM*, ete. aMmni(pwi( Mane 



k 



H» rrfe Slat the flnt time te« letate Qtol the tenth dme icbc» Vlali ^._ x.,^ 

^ |»cU( Vtol the Mcood time ba« teftc iRal the Jaet time aflcnal i ^^'^ ^™* 

3., Yariative, which' are not declined : 

ctaierfri of one kind (aoii) i^nttlH of four kindi tMn^Iri of seTeral kinds 

Crdcrlri of two kinds (Mrti) u^nertei of ten kinds tlelerfet of many kinds 

rierld of three kinds DinttCTterUi of a hundred kinds slUrtd of all idnds 



NoTs ^— fHierlcl sisnilles aim : the same^ one and the saoM, as : cS i(l *ir cinctlei it is all ona or 
the eaase to me, it is indifferent to me. 



4., Fractional: 

(sK half (declined) bsl tHnteT the quarter ettt^elit one by one, singly 

He ^Ifte the half 4j5 »ier Bunftet ^MUtrodfc by paire 

tes VtitttU the third part 9)20 scim BvMnii9JleI ie brei trnb brei by threes 

ciii jDrittel i a third ht^oibwdfe by the doaen 

pecaliar to the German language are : 

onbertfiali one and a half fjtXb ehtf half past twelre 

brttt^alb two and a half ba(b md half pest one 

ftiert^lb three and a half ete. ^Ib ffinf half paet four ete. 

and brr tDieOklfle which of the number ?, a sort of interrogative ordinal 
numeral formed from toit how, and t)iel much, and meaning: which 
one of a certain number of persons or things, as : ben tvicDielutn f&anb 
fyibtn 8i(? which volume have you? ber mieoidfle bed SRonatd tfl ed ^eute 
what day of the month is to-day 7 

4 57. II. Indefinite Numerals. (unbefHmmte or allgemelne 3flWtt»6rter). 
Indefinite numerals express either number or merely quantity, or both ; 
they are considered adjectives and are declined accordingly, with the 
exception of: mef^r more, iDeniger less, genug enough, ettoad some thing, 
and nid)td nothing, which are indeclinable ; they may also, like other 
adjectives, be used as nouns. 

1., 911 all, ^Uer, alle, ailed; SHU- all (persons), every body, 
iL 1 1 e d all (things), every thing; it is declined and used without an 
article after it ; after pronouns it is frequently abbreviated into ad 
and then undeclined, as : aUer SBein all the wine, aQed ®e(b all the 
money, aded roein ®t\b or all mein ®elb all my money, aUe or all biefe 
Bu(()er all these books. All of us, all of them etc. is in German toir 
91le, fie 9He, etc. All, denoting the whole, is translated by gan^, as : 
all Europe ganj d^uropa, all the day ben gan^en ^ag. 
2., Seber, iebe, jebe« every, each, as : jeber 51 ugenblidf ifl foflbar 
every moment is precious; 3ebcr lobt feln JBaterlanb every one 

Ijraises his own country ; jeber Don un0 each of us. Every is trans- 
ated by aU, when generality is expressed, as : every year aUe ^afyct, 
every four hours afle bier Stunben. 

Hon :— iegt^t and jcHveber are old and unnsnal forms of |eber. 

3., ffl^anc^, mand)er, manege, mon(J)eS many a, some, 9llan^ 
many a one ; followed by an adjective it is frequently abbreviated 
into mand), as : mand)er e^rad)e SHanu or man^ e^rlid)er SRann- many 
an honest man. 

4., d^lnlger, elnlge, elnlgeS some, a few, denotes a smaller num- 
ber than maaclKr. as : eintged ®elb some money, einige 2eute some 
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people ; (few toenfg denoteis still a smaller number, as : toetllgc Scute 
^ few people). 

The English some in the Singular, however, is usually not translated, 
• unless the emphasis Js upon it, in whieh case it is rendered with 
einiger, or more frequently with eth)a6, when connected with a col- 
lective noun, or with irgenb ein, as: emige^ or (ttiod^ ®clb some 
money, irgenb eIn ©ud> some (any) book, irgcnb ein l^nabt some (any) 
boy ; some in the Plural is cinlgc. 

In «ome parts of Germany the pronoun h)fl(|)er, treldf)C, it)eld)e8 is 
used in the sense of the English some, when standing alone; 
the best German grammarians, however, consider it better and 
more correct, to use, in its place, cinigc, einigefi or the Genitives 
beren, beff^n (French en), as: ^h^n <Sic nod) ®elb have you yet 
some money? Sa, id) ^(0)6 ned) lt)el(^e6, better: nod) elnigcd or 
ehoaS^ or id) ^abc bcffen no(i) or i^ f)abt nod^ yes, I have yet some ; 
l^aben 8ic Sfluffc have you nuts? 3a, id) l^erbc h)cld)c or better: 
einigc. 
5., ft i n , cine, ein, but when standing alone ciner,ctnc, elnt8 
one, some one, any, as : ^aben ©Ic nur e i n ©ud) have you only one 
book? id) l)abt nur eine^ unb Staxl ^t feined I have only one and 
Charles has none. 

The English any, (like some), used in positive affirmative expression, is 
translated bylrgenb cln, otherwise it is not translated, as : give 
me any or some book geben ®ie mir irgenb ein S3iid), is there any or 
some bread ijl ©rob ba ? irgenb (Siner, irgenb 3(emanb any one, some 
one, any body, irgenb dtmaS any thing, ought, irgenb ein ^nberer any 
body else, irgenb IDO any where, some where, irgenb einmol at any 
time. 

The English one after adjectives and pronouns is not translated, 
as: a poor one ein $(rraer, the little ones bie ^leinen, this one 
biefer, biefe, biefeS ; one before proper nouns is usually translated 
by ein gen)iffer (a certain), as: one Mr. Smith ein getoiffer i&err 
8mltl). 
6., ^ein, feine, fein, but when standing alone felner, felnc, 
f e i n e d no, none, not a, not any ; like one, it is used substantively 
only in the Singular, as : (Siner one, iteiner no one. 
7., S5eib e both, never followed, but always preceded by the 'article or 
pronoun, as : beibe ^tx^tt or bie beibcn aerjte (but not beibe bie Slerjle) 
both the physicians, ineine beiben ©riiber both my brothers ; likewise 
it is never followed by a Genitive, as in English, as : both of us tt)ir 
beibe, both of these books biefe beiben S5u$er or biefe ©uc^er beibe. 
The English the two is frequently translated by beibe, as : the two 
brothers beibe ©riiber. 

(Siner bon be^tben either, teincr bon beibcn neither; but 

e in e r to n I ^ n e n either of them. 
8., Hnber other, else, ein anberer, etc., another, ber anbere, etc. 
the other, ein Anberer an other, one else, bie §r n b e r e n the 
others; as: ein anbereS Sud) an other book, ba6 anbere S3ud) the other 
book» etttoaS ^nbereft another thing, some thing or any thing else, 
nid^tS llnbered nothing else, fein ?«nberer or ^liemanb anberS np one or 
nobody else ; einanber is one another, each other ; ben anbei^ 3:ag is 
the next or following day ; einen 5lag um ben anberen every second 
(other) day. 
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The Inglisli oA<r, meaung a seoond cyr ilurd tiling of tbe same kind, 
is freuuently renderad by no(^ ein, as : another cup of tea no(^ dne 
laffc Ibec. 

0.y (E t ma 6 some thing, any thing nid^ t9 nothing, nought, not any 
thing ; as : ettvad 9mied, ni^t^ %cueQ some thin^ new, nothing new, 
aob a Untn tlttoad? tt gob mir 9tld)t0 did he siye yon some thing ? 
he gave me nothing. Choad is also used adyerbially for the finelish 
somewhat, a little, rather, as: ftmad Orob a little bread, ttjoa^ dnge« 
bUbet rather conoeited. Instead of eDoaft, toad is sometimes wed in 
a familiar style. 

10., O e n u g enough, sufficient. 

11., 6 i el much, many, to e nig little, few, are, when referring to quan- 
tity, not declined, as: bid SBaffer much water, iDtoig SSeiii little 
wine, but declined, when referring to number, as : bide i^eute many 
people, ber iRtnfct) to&nf^ fi4 SSieieft man wishes to many things ; 
if used adjeotively, they may, however, be employed declined or 
undeclined, as : er b^t tDenig or toenige greunbe he has few friends. 
In the place of the adyerb toenig, the word ettoad is sometimes used, 
as : a little bread tin menig IBrob or tttoah IBcob. 

12,, 0^ e ^ r more, to e tl i g e r less, are not declined. The English more 
IB rendered with no4 in phrases, as: nod) eiamal once more, nod) ein- 
mat fo biel as much more. 

13., Wlti)xt or me()rere seyenJ, as: mel^rere Criefe sereral letters, 
Bie^rere 8RaI seyeral times. 

14., ® an a whole, entire, all: bad ganje ^au9 the whole house, fein gan- 
ger 9leid)t^um all his wealth or his whole wealth, ber gan^e $ag the 
whole day or all the day, bad gan^e ^etitfd)lanb the whole of Ger- 
many; it is not declined before neuter names of countries and 
towns, if not preceded by an article, as : gan^ S>eutf(^lanb all Ger* 
many. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

{ 58. THE PKONOUN.— Dae gflrtoort or baft ^rpnomen. 

The pronouns in general are employed as the representatives of nouns. 

As pronouns are used in place of a substantive (noun), indicating persons 
or things, as : he, who,— or of an adjective added to a noun, ast this, 
such,— or of an adverb, as : here, where, — they are accordingly classi- 
fied frequently into : substantive pronouns, adjective pronouns and ad- 
verbial pronouns. 

Another classification is the follovring : I. personal pronouns : 1, substan- 
tive personal pronouns, 2, adjective personal pronouns, i. e. possessive 
pronouns; II. demonstrative pronouns: 1, absolute demonstrative (bie- 
fer, jener, ber), 2, determinative (berjenige, berfelbe, folcf)er), 3, relative 
pronouns ; III. interrogative pronouns ; IV. indefinite pronouns. 

Pronouns are inflected by gender, number and case. 
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i 59. I. Sktbstaniive. personal pronmnt ())crf6nU(be gurtoSrter). 

Ilrtt person t - .Second person t Third person : 

Masc Fem. Neuter 

Smg. Nom. {^ 1- htthon er he fle she f« it 

Gen. tnciner of me, beiner of thee hiatv of him i^rer of her feftier of it 

Dat tnir to me, (fr to thee ibm to him fbr to her iim to it 

Acq. ntii!^ me ti(^thee il^n him fle her . ed it 

for ftll genders : 

Plnr. Nom. vAt we ffyi yon j!e they 

Gen. nnfer of ng euer of yon i^rer ot them 

Dat. im4 toiu cu(| to you itmen to them 

Ace. wif 138 eucQ you f(e them 

Nora 1.— Instead of the Oenit. Sing, nwfaier, betafr, fefater, the obsolete forms inci«, befai, feiit are 
Mmetimes employed. In connection with the prepositions jjalUn, toegeit, urn — uilleN the Genitire 
Singular assumes the termination et, as } meinetvegoi for my sake, it^ttti&lbm on her account, utn 
wtfertnlQen on account of us. 

Note 2. — The pronoun et (it) is frequently contracted -with the preceding word, as : tUt ^t1}Vi 
for toie ge^t ti (how goes it) how are you? the apostrophe indicates an omitted e. 

In addressiiijK persons in German, the personal pronoan of the second per- 
son i ^u', Mner, Dir, t>l6) is used tor relations of familiarity, friend- 
ship, love and similar, and with that pronoun the Supreme Being, 
family-members, intimate friends, children in general, animals (m 
fables, etc.), and frequently also inferiors, as : servants, etc., by their 
superiors, are addressed ; the Introduction of the use of ^u, etc. ,^ in to 
the conversation between two persons is a j^atter of mutual agreement. 
The second personal pronoun in the Plural : ^l)X, is generally used to- 
ward two and more of those persxms, who are addressed singly with 
^u> and among peasants and other people of lower condition as address 
in general. Toward all other persons, either one or two and more, the 
personal pronoun of the third person in the Plural : @te is generally 
used, as expressive of respect, but to prevent misconception it is« when 
used in this sense, written with a capital letter: Sie you, but fle they 
or she. 

Non.— In old times, erelry hody was addressed with the natural 2)tt tbon, as even now in some 
parts of Germany^ particularly in the mountainous parts* where the so called refinements of life 
and their changes do not find access so easily, — as in Tyrol and Switzerland, peasants nddress 
kings and princes with 'Jt)». In the beginning of the 18th century, the use of the second personal 
pronoun in the plural : ^f^v, Su^ SttCr, in addressing persons higher in rank and women, became 
more and more customary. Since the middle of the 17 th contury,.it was considered more polite to ad- 
dress with the third person singular : Sr he, (£{e she, which afterward was replaced by the third 
person plural, and was for some time retained for persons of lower rank only, until in the second 
naif of the last century this singular and unnatural use ot the third personal pronoun in the 
plural has come into general use as the form of polite address. 

The natural Du and ^^t are used eztensiyely in poetry, independent of the customary use 
giyen above. 

The Genitive case of the personal pronouns is used very little, generally 
only after adjectives and verbs governing this case, otherwise the Eng- 
lish of me, o5f thee, of him, etc., is expressed generally by the preposi- 
tion feon followed by the Dative ease, as : ea ifl fciner trurbtg it is worthy 
of him, gcbenFe mcliier remember me, bcr tleltefle Don l[)nen the oldest of 
them, diner Don ttn9 one of us. 

The neuter pronoun eft (it) is in German more extensively used than in 
English; it answers to the English tkerSj not used as an adverb of place; 
further it is usedi;o express the predicate or object of a sentence, which 
is already known from a preceding sentence, where this is in English 
not expressed at all or expressed by so, and frequently it can not be 
rendered in English with a corresponding expression ; as : i(^ bin eft it 
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in I. rt flnb Sran^ofen they are Frenchmen, rt glbt there i«, there are, e* 
foifltcn «5iclc there followed many, ift |le fd)6n« fie 1(1 c0 nl4)t is she hajid- 
some ? she is not, id) »ciB f* ni(6t I do not know, er fagtc rt he said so, 
rr ift franf o^cr fcbcint eO ^u fcin he is sick or appears so to be, fd tebe bit 
IKrpubtif long live the Repablic. 
In the Genitive case and in the Dative case, depending of a preposition, 
c6 is supplied by the demonstrative pronoun t>rr, bit, bad : in the Gen it. 
by bcffcn, bcren, in the Dative by the contracted adverbial forms bamit, 
bauon, barin, etc., which mast also be used when referring to masculine 
and feminine names of things, as : tx fyxt Dlel Oi^elb, aber er bebarf btfFea 
nid)t he haa much money, but he is not in want of it, er i^at nur etnen 
$ut unb id) b^be beren Diet he has only one hat and I have four of them, 
er fprid)t Don ber Vlu^t, aber er t)erfle()t nid)t^ bauon he talks of music, but 
he knows nothing of it. 

\ 60. The reflective pronouns (bie jurudffu^jrenben or rutfaiclenben gurtDortcr.) 
The personal pronoun is called reflective pronoon, when the person or 
thing, denoted by the pronoun, is the same with the subject of the sen- 
tence, as in: I dress myself^ he praises himself; in German the word 
sdf is not employed in this manner, the reflective prononn being 
pointed out by the simple personal pronoun in the first and second per- 
sons, and by a particular reflective pronoun in the third person only. 

Singular : 

G«n meifier of myMlf MneTOfthyielf fefater of himmlf. of Itself {(mofh«neLf 

Dat. mil to myself Mr to tbyaejf f|i^ to himmlf, to itself fiA to herself 

Aoc nA^ myself bi(^ thyself j{ j himself itself p^ herself 

Plural : 

Grti. imfet of ourselTes eucr of yonrselyai ibrer of themselTea 

Dftt. and Ace. mtf oanelret eu^ yourselTes f!(^ themselyes 

Examples : id) Heibe niidf) an I dress myself, er lobt fid) he praises himself, 
fie er^olt fid) she recovers herself, fie befdjirapfen fid) they disgrace them- 
selves, trir befd)imbffn un8 we dis^ace ourselves. 

The reflective signification is sometimes not expressed in English, as : he 
has no money with him er f)at fein ®elb bci fid), they took it with them 
fie nabmen eft mit fid). 

The reflective pronouns of the plural are used also to express a reciprocal 

action between two or more subjects, m : h)ir merbcn «n& n>ieberfel)en we 

shall see one another again; when misconception might arise, the word 

elnanber is used, as : fie lieben einanber they love each other, instead of: 

Jlc lieben fid) which signifies also : they love themselves. 

The word felbfl or felbcr may be used for the English reflective pronouns. 



JmkJ?''r.\'. ^ ^"^F^^? exclusion of another person or emphftsis.as : icb 
felbfl f>aht ee flet^an I myself have done it,ber Slrat felbfl ift franf the phv- 
sician himself is sick. w i r i «**« i^^j 

The same word fei^f^ js used for the English even, standing before a noun 
or pronoun, as : felbfl felne geinbe beSunberten i^n even his enemies «^ 



. n Adjective personal pronmns i. e. possessive (auelgnenbc or beflfcion- 
aelgenbe)j?ro7M>M/w/ they are either: a»«"wc or i^qiijan- 
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1,, conjoined possessive 'pronouns, i. e. always joined to a noun : 

raasc. metn i • bein ) • feiit ) i^r i wnfcr i eiier ) i^r > 

fern. mctne> my beine> thy feinc Vhis, its ibrc> her «nfere> our cucre > your ibrc> their 
neutv tttcin ) bctn > feiii J ^l^r ) imfcr > eucr j U)X > 

they are declined in the singular like the indefin. article, in the plural 

like the defin. article ; 
2., or disjoined possessive pronouns, i. e. always standing alone, in no 
connection wi^h a noun ; they have three forms, which may be used 
arbitrarily : 

Singular : Plural : 

masc. meiner, ber mtiae, ber ntetnige ) 

fem. mcine, ble tnetne, bit ntctnige > mine; melne, blentcintn, biemcinieen. 

neut mcine*, tdi tneine, ba« metnigc ) 

5)citter, b«r beine, ber bclnlfle, etc., thine; fehter, ber fctite, ber fclnige his and its ; il^rer, ber il&re, ber 
fii^Tiftc hers -, wtfcrcr, ber unfere, ber unfrigc oars ; earer, ber cure, ber eurige yours ; i^rer, ber i^re, 
ber t^rige theirs ; 

the first form is declined Jike the definite article, the two other- forms 
are declined like adjectives preceded by the definite article. 

The possessive pronoun, used in addressing a person, must always corres- 
pond to the personal pronoun used in the address,- as : I wrote you atid 
asked you to lend me your horse id) fd)rieb 3>ir unb bat ^Id), mir !^ein 
¥ferb 3u letben, or id) f^rieb ^u^ imb bat dud), mir €uer ^ferb ju lei!)cn, 
or id^ fd)ricb S^Bcn unb bat 8ie, mir ^f)v ^ferb ju ieil)cn. 

The possessive pronoun is omitted in German, when there can be no 

• doubt of the person meant by the speaker, as : id) l)abe ben ^rm gebro- 
d)cn I have broken my arm, tt f)at ed in ber ^anb he has it in his hand. 

Expressions like : a servant of ours, a relation of yours, are translated : 
einer unferer ©eblenten one of our servants, einer 3t)rer SSermanbten one of 
your relations, or also : ein ©eblenter t)on unS a servant of us, ein SScr- 
tpanbter bon 3|>ncn a relation of you. 

i 62. III. Demonsiraiive (l^iniDeifenbe) pronouns. As such are used: 
1., for objects nearer t*) the speaker m point of time or of space 

biefer, biefe, bjefc8 this, this one, the former ; 
2., for objects more distant from the speaker 
jener, jene, jene6 that, that one, the latter ; 
8., ber, bie, ba6 is frequently used in the place of biefer and iener, and 
takes in this case a stronger accent, to distinguish it from the defi- 
nite article. 
These three pronouns are declined like the definite article, with the only 
exception tliat ber, when standing alone, for;ns the Genit. Sing, beffcn, 
beren. beffen, the Gen. Plural berer, the Dat. Plural benen. 
The neuter pronouns biefeS and ba^ are, like the indefinite eS, frequently 
'applied to the most general and indefinite notion of a subject, without 
distinction of gender and number, and in this signification the Norn, 
and Ace. biefefi are commonly contracted into bieS. When bleS and bad 
in this signification are to be connected with prepositions, their places 
are usually taken by the adverbial pronouns blerin in this, barin in 
that, ^ie(r)Don of this, babon of that, ^ie(r)mit with this, bamit with 
that, etc. 
Examples : Diefer ifl glucfUc^, 3ener ift unglucflid) this one is happy, that one 
unhappy ; biefe S5lunien jlnb [d)6ner, ait jene these flowers are finer than 
those ; fic finb fd)oner aid bie 2uifen8 they are finer than those of Louisa; 
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bif9 \ft tine IRofe this ia a rone ; ba« ift tin tnglfinber that is an English- 
man ; bad |iDb mtlne Sd^meftfrn those are my Bisters ; kb ^vt\^ 9t\^t^ ba« 
bon I know nothing of it ; b^^^in ^^ ^^ ^^^^ i° ^^is ^^ i^ right. 
The Qenitives brffen, bercn are sometimes used in the place of the posses- 
sive pronouns frin (his, its) and i\)X (her, their), to avoid repetition or 
an amhigait^ of expression, as : er fab feinen Vktttr unb befTen Sobn he 
saw his cousin and nis (i. e. the cousin's) son ; tt>\T faben Ibre (Altera unb 
beren greunb we saw her (or their) parents and their friend. 

I 63. IV. Determinative (beflimmenbe) pronouns are : 

bcrlenigt, biettnige, badjenige or simple ber, tit. ba9 he, that, the one ; 

berfelbe. blefelbe, badfelbe (felbiger, felbige, felbigrd is an obsolete form not 
used any more) the same ; and 

fol(bcr, foltbe, fold)ed such ; 

they are declined like adjectiyes, and in berjetige and berfelbe the first men»- 
her of the composition takes the inflection of the definite article, as : 
Sing, berjenige, be(4ettigen, bemjentgen, benjentgen, Plur. biejenigen, berieni- 
gen, benjenlgen, biejenigen-, Sing, badfeibe, bedfeiben. bemfeiben etc.; ber, bit, 
bad is declined, as given in ^ 63. 

ber|enlge(orber),h)eld)rr(orber)', bieienige (ble),n>el(be^e)-, badjenlge (bad), 
mel(^ ') biejenigen (bie), toelc^ correspond to the English he who, she 
who, that which, they (or those) who (or which). 

berfelbe etc. is sometimes used in place of the personal third pronouns or 
the possessive third pronouns, to avoid repetition or an ambiguity of 
expression, as : ^oben Bit biefelben gefeben have you seen tiiem? er liebt 
felnen Sruber, aber nid)t bie jlinber bef^lben (or beffen ^tnber) he loves his 
brother, but not his brother's children. 

folcber etc. is generally preceded by the indefinite article ; but it may be 
used also afler the article, in which case it is abbreviated into fold), and 
is not declined, as : fold) ein %Rann or ein fol(ber Wlann such a man. 
Gen. ^oid) eined SJianned or eined fold)en aWanncd etc. When it precedes 
an adjective, it is generally translated by the adverb fo, as : etft SRann 
bon fo ^olS^er Bilbung a man of such high breeding. The English mch 
^ asy when equivalent to those who, is in German rendered by ble]enigea or 

folc^, Xoti^t (or bie). 

t 64. V. Bdaiive (bejie^enbe) pronoum refer to a preceding noun (or pro- 
noun) and connect a subordinate sentence with a principal sentence; 
they are : 

Jf^**' I who, which, that ^^ I who, whiqh, that ^j^ \ which, tiiat 

»er he who, »a< that which; 

and the obsolete an4 not declined fo who, which, that, (as). 

i!BeId)er, rotid)t, melcbed is declined lik^s the definite article ; ber, bie, bad like 
the demonstrative pronoun ber, bie. bad, with the only difference, that in 
the Gen. Plural it takes beren instead of berer. The Genitive of toeldjer, 
tuelcbe, tt)eld)ed is, however, not used, (as it might be taken for another 
case) ; it must be supplied by beffen, beren, the Genit. of ber, bie, bad. 
SBer and mad take in the Genit. tveffen (or sometimes also tDeg), in the 
Dat. it)em, and in the Ace. h)en, tt)ad. 

The relative pronouns tt)el(i)er and ber refer to persons as well as to things, 
and are indifferently used, except in the Genitive case ; when refer- 
ring to one of the personal pronouns, ber, bie, bad is used as relative pro- 
noun, followed by the same pronoun to which it refers, (as : id), ber ii) 
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il^n fenoe I who know him). RelatiTe piroBoans nMwt take the fiHt 
place in the subordinate sentence, and are {^receded by prepositions 
only ; they nerer are omitted, m is frequently dxme in EngUsh. 
Examples : 

®fe, ber ®lc Iftn fenncn. you who know him 

htt d^arten, treld^en or ben 6ie fel^en the garden which or that you see, or 

the garden you see 
bcr Wlann, tDClc^en or ben ®ie gefe^en the man whom you have seen 

^aben 
bfe %rau, m\6)tx or ber @!e e9 gefagt the woman to whom you have said it 

btc or bleienige, melcfee 8k fudften she whom you seek 

bie j(tnber« beren Gutter l^ier mar the children whose mother was here 

bod i&au6, beffen ^Wire offen ifl the house, the door of which is open 

bad ^aud, and beffen genftern 8ie the house, from the wiudows of which 

* you 

IBad ins tead of tt)eld)e8 is used as relative pronoun, when referring to an 
indefinite pronoun or numeral, viz : ed, hap, et\\>a^, ni(i)ld, aOed, eined, 
(eind), mand)ed, biel, toenig, or to the neuter of an adjeotivein the super- 
lative degree, as : SlUed mad id) gorte all that I heard, bad 8d)onjle, mad 
id) fal^ the most beautiful thing which I saw. Likewise, the relative 
prcmoun, referring to a whole sentence, is in German mad (in English 
which), as : er fc^Tcfte bad ®elb mieber jurucf, mad mir fef)r gepel he sent 
the money. again back, vrhich pleased me very much. 

When mad (merd)ed) refers to a whole sentence, or to some general expres- 
sion, as : ed, etmad, ailed eto., not to a single particular object, and comes, 
in such signification, in oonhection with a preposition, it is transformed ^ 
in eompound adverbial forms, as : mobon, momit, morin, moburd), moran, 
etc.; as: bad ift ed, mcbon id) [))rad) that is it, of what I spoke; %lled, 
moratt id) 3I)nen l^elfen fann every thing, with that I can help you ; but 
bad $aud, bon meld)em, and not mobon, mir fprad)en the house, of which 
w« speak. Some writers use these compounds : mobon, momit etc. also 
in reference to things in general, which is entirely incorrect. 

In some parts of Germany meld)er, meld)e, meid)ed is used as an indefinite 
numeral, in the place of einiger, cinige, einiged some, which use is, how- 
ever, not to be recommended, see § 57, 4. 

IBer he wh^^-'^fflay be used instead of berjenige or ber, meld)er ; mer always 
begins a iM^jSce, as : mer jufrleben ifl, ifl glu(fli4) he who is contented, 
is happy ; sometimes ber is inserted in the principal sentence, as : mer 
aufrieben ifl, ber ifl gludPli*. 

8&ad that which, is used instead of badjenige or bad, meld)ed, and may or 
may not begin a sentence, as : mad fd)on ifl. ifl nid)t imraer nutjiid) that , 
which IS beautiful, is not always useful, for which may be said : mad 
fd)6n ifl, bad ifl nid)t imraer niitjlid), or even : bad ifl n1d)t immer. nuljlid), 
mad f<i)6n tfl. What, in the place of that which, preceded by a prepo- 
sition, must be rendered by bad, mad, as : er fprad) bon bem, mad er gefe- 
{)en ^atte he spoke of what. he had seen. 

§ 65. VI. IiiterrogaUve (fragenbe) pronouns; as such are used : 

mer who? Gen. me|Ten whose, Dat mem to whom. Ace. men whom T 
mad what? ordinarily without Gen. and Dat., Ace. mad? 
melc^er, meld)e, meldjed which, what? declined like the definite article, 
mad fur ein, mad fur eine, mad fur ein what, what sort or kind of? 
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tioM of » thcmght in tii« mind of the tftUxn) («eo « 6 and 7>, oom- 

vitThare three persons, and two numbers, vi.: the Singular and tiie 

Plaral (3 5) 
Verbs have six tenses to denote the tfane of the action, vb • 

Present : Id) Hebe I love, I am loving, I do love 

id) fallc I fall, I am falling, I do fall 
Imperfect : Id) llebte I loved, I was loving, I did love 
(or Past) Id) pel I fell, I was falling, Idid faU 

Perfect : id) babe geliebl I have loved, I have been loving 
l^ bitt gefallen I have fallen, I have been falling 

Past Perfect: id) batte gellcbt I had loved, I had been loving 
(or Pluperfect) Id) mar gefaUcn I had fallen, I had been felling 

Present Future : l* h)erbe lleben I shall or will love 
(or I. Future) Id) loerbc fatten I shall or will fall 

Perfect Future : id) merbe geliebt babcn I shall have loved 
(or II. Future) id) merbe gefatten feln I shall have fallen. 
Of these tenses, in German as well as in English, two, via : the Preset 
and the Imperfect, are simple i. e. formed by terminations only, the 
otiier four compound, i. e. formed by auxiliary verbs, lomed with the 
perfect (past) participle or the infinitive of the principal verb. 
Verbs have (besides the so called infinitive mood) four moods to denote the 
different relations of the sentence to the speaker^ i. e. the different con- 
ceptions of the thought in hjs mind, and the different ways of lU asseiv 
tion, viz : 

Indicative, used in real assertion of the spealcef : id) Hebe, i(& fatte ; 

Subjunctive, used in an assertion of another person spoken of or quoted 

by the speaker : er fagt, cr llebe mid) he says, that he loves me ; 

Conditional (sometimes also called Potential), used in an imaginary 

assertion : id) murbe llebcn I should or would love ; toenn id) fiele or 

fatten »urbc, tpurte er raid) auf^eben if I would fall, he would raise 

me* 
Imperative, used in expressing command or entreaty : Hebe l^n love 

him I 

The subjunctive mood has the same six tenses as the indicative mood. 

The conditional mood is expressed either by the imperfect tenae of the 
Bubjunctive mood, or by the auxiliary verb murbe (which is the imperfect 
tense of the subjnnctive of merben to become) joined with the inhnitiye. 
The conditional has, like the future tense, a perfect form (called aXao 
Second Conditional): Id) wurbc geliebt baben I should or would have loved, 
id) tDurbe gefatten feln I should or would have fallen. 

The imperative mood is formed only in the present tense and has only the 
second persons Sing, and Plural. 

Verbs have two infinitives and two participles, viz: present and perteot 

(past), as: 
present infinitive: lleben to love, fatten to fall ; 
perfect (past) infinitive : geliebt baben to have loved, 

gefatten feln to have fallen j 
present participle : liebenb loving, fattenb falling ; 
perfect (past) participle : geliebt loved, gefatten fallen. 
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' The tenninatidn of the infinite of all verbs is tn or n (some verbs drop the 
.c, for sake of euphony, and take n only): by taking Dffthis termination 
en or n, we find the root of the verb, out of whieh all forms of inflection, 
as persons, tenses, etc., are made, by adding affixes and prefixes, and by 
changing the sound of the root, as : ikb, fati are the roots of llebcn to 
love, fallen to fall. 

i 69. II. Auxiliayy Verbs (§ilf8-3elttD6rter). 

When a verb does not in itself express an action, but serves to express 
certain relations of actions to the speaker (§5), it is called an auxiliary 
verb; Auxiliary verbs assist in pointing out either the time of the 
action, or the modality of the same, i. e. its possibility or necessity ; 
according to this, they may be divided into two classes : the so called 
common auxiliary verbs, and the auxiliary Verbs of modality (or of 
mood). 

1., Common auxiliary verbs are those, which assist in pointing out the 
time of an action, and which serve to forni the compound forms of 
inflection of a verb i. e. the compound tenses and moods, viz : the 
Perfects, Futures and Conditionals, and without which, therefore, 
no complete conjugation can be formed. As such^ auxiliary verbs 
are employed the verbs : 

fein to be, in forming the perfect, the past perfect and the perfect 
(second) future tenses, and the perfect (second) eonditiond: mood 
of the verbs fein to be, merben to become, bleiben to remain, ge- 
f(t)cl)en to happen, liegen to lie, flljen to sit, jleften to stand, and 
those intransitive verbs which express change or transition from 
one condition into another or motion from one place to another. 

NoTE.-^ln some parts of Germany, especially in Northern Germany, the yerb 1^ a t e tt to hare^ 
Ib employed as auxiliary of the three yerbs : liegen, flten, fle^en. 

1^ a b e n to have, in forming the perfect, the past perfect and the perfect 
(second) future tenses, and the perfect (second) conditional mood 
in the active voice, of transitive verbs, reflective verbs, imper- 
sonal verbs, the auxiliary verbs of modality, and those intransitive 
verbs, which do not take the auxiliary verb fein. 
Verbs, employed in a transitive and in an intransitive sense (?67), take in 
the transitive sense the auxiliary verb ftaben, but in the intransitive 
sense the auxiliary verb fein, as : er b^t-^n meiged ^ferb gerltten he has 
ridden a white horse, er ijl md) Hamilton geritten he has ridden (on 
horseback) to Hamilton ; er \)at t)a^ ©lag jjerbrodien he has broken the 
^ass, bad (Blad ifl 3erbrod)en the glass has broken ; er f)at mid) aud bem 
^ajTergeaogen he has pulled me out of the water, er ifl md) (EoDington 
ge^ogen he has moved to Covington. 

tverben to become, in forming the future tenses, the conditional moods 
in the active voice, and all tenses and moods in the passive voice, 
of all verbs ; in the futures and conditionals trerben corresponds 
to the English verbs "will or shall," in the passive voice to the 
English "to be," as : id) toerbe geliebt merben I shall be loved. 

The principal verb, connected with fein and ^aben, to form the Perfects of 
the active voice, is in the past participle; connected with Werben, it 
stands in the infinitive to form the present (first) future and the present 
conditional of the active yoieei but in the past participle, to form the 
passive voice. 
17 
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ThiM tibrM vtAt, tongk ehialy emplo7«d m •ini]iftri«s» sre ofttn tibem- 
•elTea in the ooaditioB of principal Terbt: ftin to bo, signifyini^ "to 
exist," fyabcn to hare, siKnifjing *'to poMeae,'' toerbea, signifying "to 
become/' "to get>" "to grow," "to tum." 

i 70. The eonjvgalion of the common auxiliary Terbe is inregolar, as follows : 



INDIOAIITS MOODs 



SUKJUIICHTS HOOD: 



lam lhM,T9 

HMn i^tate 

ta Mil ta tat 

cr it ntiat 

»lr fb» Mir ^btt 

ttr jci» i^r label 

lufw iUlabtt 



Iv»a IlMd 

14 war i4 battc 

ta tMrt ta battef 

cr wot cr f^tttc 

»ir nam vir (Ktttoi 

f|r VMret t|r tettet 

fic Mtrcft ju ^ttm 



I 

i^vcrbc 
bnvhrfl 
cr »irb 
tvir »erbcB 
ibr vcrbct 
fUtterbca 



Pkbsskt Tbnsb 



b« fei(e)ll 
er f«i(f ) 
»ir fria 
i^rfciet 
fic fries 



Imperfect Tense: 



I became 
14 wnrbe 
fcniviirbcfl 
cr »ur(c 
tvir tvurben 
(br nnrfect 
fic Mttfbca 



i^vSrc 
bmoarcjl 
cr Marc 
loir toaren 
ibr ftarcC 
fie nor at 



tebabet 
cr babe 
»ir babes 
ibrbabct 
fic babes 



UlbXttc 
bttbAttct 
crbam 
toir batten 
ibr hitttt 
fit b&ttes 



i^ttcrbc 
bsivcrbeft 
cr wcrfce 
»tr werbes 
ibr»crbct 
fie»erbcs 



iAttfirbe 
bBtturbet 
er a»itrbe 
iDtr tDttrbes 
ibr vitrbet 
telosrbcs 



NoTs.— 34 Mrb, bs Mrbf^ cr iM^blt Mwttier old I6im of ttie Imparfcot t«njM, IndiefttiTe sMod, 
ofiDerbCB. 



IhftTc b«6n 
iib bin flcnefcB 
b« bit 0c»cfai 



I hftTe bad 

i4 babe gebabt 
bs bat fltbobt 
•te. 



PsiiFECT Tense : 

I bave become 

i<b bin dew«rbeit i^ fri aewcfcit i^ ^Be ge^bt i4 fei gcvorbcs 

bu bit geworbes bs fciff getocfes bit babet gcboit bu feit ge»9rbai 
etc etB. et& ete. 

Past Perfect Tense* 



I had been 
14 var geiacfni 
etc. 



I shall be 

i4 werbe feis 
bs Mirt feis 
etc 



I bad bed I bad become 

i4 batte gebabt i4 «»ar gettorbcn i^ lo&re get»efcn i^ ^ttt ^t^cAt 14 n&tt ge»9rbai 

ete. ete« 



etc 



etc 



etc 



Present ob First Future Tense: 

I abftll bare I ihall become 

i4 werbe |abca i^ loerbe toerben i^ ucrbe feht f^ werbe bab«t i^ torrbe toerbes 

bs iDirt baben bu (oirt toerben bu werbet feis bu »erbet baben bn werbet iDcrbcs 

•tc etc. etc etc eto. 



Perfect or Second Futuri^ Tense : 

I shall bare been I ahall hare bad I shall baye be- 

i4 werbe geioefen i^merbe i(b werbe [come i^ werbe i^ weroe 

fritt gebabt babes geworbenfeis gewefenfeis gcbaftt babes 

rtc. etc. 



etc. 



etc. 



etc 



Hb wcrte 
gctt^rbcs fds 
etc. 



First Conditional Mood 



Perfect or Second Conditional: 



I Aonld be I sboald hare I should become I should 

id wfirbe^eiti i^ ^iirbe baben i^ wfirbe werben {A wfirbe 

bu wurbefl fein bu wurbet tinUn bu wurbefl werben gewefen fein 
etc. eto. etc etc 



hare I Kboald baye I should hav« 
had become 

i4 wurbe iA wttrbe 

atMt baben Acworben feis 
etc etc 



Imperatite Mood 



^ baye 



become 
Sing, werbe / i-^, ^.^i^ ««- . 
Plur. werbett ^ •^"*" ^^^ 
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Pi3|TICIFU»: 

present participle : perfect or past participle : 

fdntb Mng (abenb liaying t^erbenb becoming gettefert be«n gebabt ha4 0eu)ortoi beoome 

Infinitits Mood : 
present infinitive : perfect infinitive : 

ftf»toli»t» i^BoitohaTe »eYkn to become |ft»ffen feitt geboBtlaben geworbotfete 



have been to have had tobaTobeeomo 

{ 71. 2., Auxiliary verbs of modality or of mood are those verbs, which serve 
to express the possibility or necessity of an action, depending either 
upon nature or upon the will of some person. The principal verb, by 
which the action itself is expressed, stands, connected with them, in 
the infinitive mood. As such auxiliary verbs of modality are employed : 
f 5 n n e n expresses possibility by nature and ability of the subject, and ia 
used for the English verbs : can, to be able to (do), to know how 

to (do), may; 

b ii r f c n expresses possibility, i. e. liberty and permission, by law and by 
the will of a person, andis used for the English verbs : to dare, 
to be permitted to (do), to be allowed to (do), may ; 
m 6 g e n expresses generally possibility, i. e. allowance or concessicHi, by 
the will of the speaker, and is used for the English verbs : may, 
to be allowed to (do) '; mSgtn sometimes expresses also inclina- 
tion or wish of the subject, and is in this sense ased for the Eng- 
lish : to like, to be inclined to (4o), to be disposed to, to have a 
mind to, to wish, to choose ; 
l» n c n expresses necessity, enforced by the will of the subject, and in 
general will, purpose, intention, desire of the subject, and is used 
S)r the English verbs: will, to be willing to (ao), to intend to 
(do), to want, to wbh to ; 
f 1 ( C n expresses necessity and obligation as a duty, enforced by the will 
of another person, and is used for the English verbs : shall^ ought 
to, to be to (do), to have to (do); 

Nora :— follat Bometimea expreaaes rumor or aupposition and otandB fbr the Xp^lsh : to lay, 
to be said, to be roppoaed to. • 

in tiff en eznresaes necessity and obligation, enforced by nature or law, 
ana is used for the English verbs : must, to be obliged to (do), 
to be forced to (do), to be compelled to (do), to have to (do); 
i a f f e n expresses possibility as well as necessity, i. e. permission as well 
as command or concession, by the will of the subject, and is used 
for the English verbs : to let, to leave ; to allow to (do), to permit 
to (do), to suffer to ; to order to, to coumiand to, to cause to ; to 
have, to get, to make. 
The conjugation of the first six of these verbs is irregular, see 275 ; laffen 
is conjugated according to the so called old form, imperf. lieg, past partic. 
gclaffen. 
The use of the auxiliary verbs of modality see in Exercises 83 and 119. 

{ 72. III. The Cmjngaium of Verbs (bic (Soniugatlon ber 3e{ttt)5rter). 
In German, as in English, there are two different modes or forms of con- 
jugation, viz : 

1., the old (ancient) or strong conjugation (for radical or primitiye 
verbs in general), and 
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2., the new (modem) (w weak conjugation (for derivatiye verbs in gene- 
ral). 

These two forms of conjugation, similar to the English forms of conju- 
gation, differ principally in the formation of the imperfect (past) tense 
and of the past participle, (in some verbs also in the formation of the 
imperative mooa sin^lar^. 

▲coording to their conjugation, verbe are classified into regular and irre- 

filar verbs J, 
, Jieguktr verbs are conjugated either in the old or in the new form : 
a., verbs conjugated in the oldfoitn, — ^by some grammarians called 
* dissonant verbs — change (like the English irregular verbs, as 

they are eenerally called), their radical vowel in the imperfect 
tense, and the greatest part of them also in the past participle, 
the root of the verb assuming no termination in the first person 
tff the imperfect tense, but the termination en in the past participle ; 
some of these verbs change their radical vowel, also in the Singu- 
lar of the imnerative mood and in the second and third persons 
Singular of the present tense, indicative mood. Examples : 

InfiniiiT6 : Imperfect : Past partic j Imperative 

il^rdben to write fi^oUb wrote gcf^rie&en written fi^reibe write 

>rf((«n to speak madb spoke (spake) 8efpr«4Kn spoken fyritb speak 

lonoMn to oohm lam oame Qctommcn come temne come 

In the old form, about one hundred and sixty radical or primitive verbs 
are conjugated, — the principal roots of the German language (see { 10). 
Verbs, which are derived from them by prefixes, take, of course, the same 
inflection, as the radical verbs, from which they are derived. 

These radical verbs, conjugated in the old form, are classified differently 
by different grammarians, in general according to the vowels they as- 
sume in their inflection. The following classincation into four classes 
is a very common one : 

I. class takes in the Imperf. o and in the past part. 
II. " " " " i Qt) " « " " I (ic) 

III. " " " " a " " " « u or 

IV. " " " " U or a or I " " " " theradical vowel 

Examples see in Exercises 76 and 77. A complete list of the verbs con- 
jugated in the old form is given on page 294 and following. 

b., verbs conjugated in the newfomiy — by some grammarians called 
assonant verbs— ^never change (like the English regular verbs), 
their radical vowel, but assume in the imperfect tense and the 
past participle the termination tt or t (the English ed), to which 
termination in the imperfect tense the terminations, indicating 
the different persons, are added. Examples : 

InflniUve: Imperfect: Pastpartic: 

Trten to talk rebete talked ficrebet talked 

fasen to say fagte said Jefagt uid 

In this form, a few radical verbs, and derivative verbs in general 
are conjugated. 

3., In^egular verbs are only those verbs, the conjugation of which varies 

in some way from one of the two regular forms of cfcjugation ; in 

most of them both forms are mixed. 

There are only twenty-one verbs with an irregular conjugation, viz : feln 

to be, i^aben to have, toerbcn to become, fonncn can, to be able, burfen 
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dare, may, to be permitted, mSgen may, to be allowed, tooOeil will, to 
be willing, fodeii shall, ought to, mufTen must, brenncn to burn, fennen 
to kn6w, (to be acquainted with somebody), nenncn to name, rennen 
to run, fenbeu to send, toenben to turn, mlffen to know, (to have 
knowledge, to be aware of something), brlngen to bring, bcttfcn to 
to think, ge^en to go, flef)en to stand, t|un to do. Their cox^ugatioii 
0ee in H 70 and 75. 

Nora.— Some grammarians employ the terms " regalar " and " inragnlar ** Inoorreetly, and eaU 
regular the verhs conjugated In the new form, bnt irregular of the flret olaea the Terbs oosgugated 
in the old form, and irregular of the second class the proper irregular verbs. 

Modern English grammarians, as : Fowler, have, as it seems to as, very properly, adopted ftrom 
the German the terms " modern, new or weak conjugation " and " ancient, old or strong oonjuga- 
tloa *' for the " regular ** and " irregular^ verbs of the £ngliah language, as they are generally 
called. 

 73. The formation of ike different forms of inflection of a verb, as moods, 
tenses, and their persons and numbers. l!nflection in general is ex- 
pressed by changes in the sound of the root of the verb, and by changes 
in the termination of the verb ; the tenses and moods are in eeneral 
expressed by changes in the sound of the root, or by the terminations, or 
b^ both, the persons in eeneral by the terminations e, fl, t or e i;i the 
Singular, en. el, en in the PluraL 
The present tense in the old and new conjugation is formed by adding to 
the root of the verb the following terminations : 

Indioatlve : 

Bing 1. e PlHT. 1.— a Bing. 

2. H or efl 2. 1 or et 

•1 X or et 8. en 

Remarks : 

1., The termination of the second person Sing., indicative, is commonly ft, 
but after the letters b, t, f, % 3 and f(^, for euphony's sake, eft, as : bu 
rebefl thou talkest, bu betefl thou prayest, bu beigeft thou bitest, but : 
bu fagfl thou sayst, bu fd)reibft thou writest, etc.; in the Subjunctive 
it is fdways ffl. 

2., The termination of the third person Sing., and the second person Plural, 
indicative, is commonly t, but et after the letters b and t, as : er rebet 
he talks, er betet he prays, but er fagt he says. 
In all those verbs, the root of which terminates in b or t, the vowel C 
must always be introduced before the additional termination, as : i^ 
rebete I talked, gerebet talked. 

3., In those derivative verbs which have the termination eltl (el-en) or em 
(er-en), the vowel e of this termination is dropped in- the first person 
Singular, as: id) f^anble I act, id) toanbre I wander, but: bu ^anbeifl, er 
^anbelt, h)lr ijanbeln, etc., 1^ ^anbelte I acted, etc. 

4., of the verbs of the old conjugation, those which have the vowel e as 
radical sound, change this e into i or ie in the second and third per- 
sons Singular of the present tense, indicat. mood, those which h^ve 
the vowel a, change tnis a into a in the same persons, and id) laufe 
I run, and id) floge I push, take in these persons: bu lauffl, er lauft and 
bu flojetl, er pgt. 

6., Those verbs of the old conjugation, having e or a as radical vowel, the 
root of which terminates in t, generally take in the third person Sine, 
of the present, indicat., no additional t to the root; they are the eight 
verbs: braten to roast, fed)ten to fight, f[ed)te]i to plait, to braid, geUea 





8al))unctive : 






1.— 


— e 


Plor. 


1.- 


01 


2.— 


-eH 




2.— 


-rt 


8— 


— c 




8. en 
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to be worth, ^Ites to hold, ratgen to adbise, f^clten to chide, tttttn to 

step, and inflect : ic^ f)alte. bu I)dl{!, er f)dlt. loir haittn, etc., i^) trete, 
bu trittfl, er iritt, Wix treten, etc. See list of verbs on page 294 and fol- 
lowing. 

6. All verbs assume the above terminations in the present tense, indicar 
tive, except the verbs: fciii, Ijabcn, ttjerbca, foiiuen, n?joIIen, foUen, muffen, 
niogrn, biirfen and IDiffcn. which are irregular in the terminations of 
the Singular of the present, indicative. 

7., AU verbs, witliout anv exception, form the present, subjunctiye, by 
adding the above terminations to the root; in the Sing, of the present 
subjunctive, of fein to be, the C is, however, generally dropped : 16) \ti, 
bu feifl. er fci is generally used, instead of : 'left fcie, bu feleft, er felt. 

The imperfect (or past) tense is formed: in the old conjugation, by chang- 
ing ^e vowel of the root of the verb, and by adding to the' root the 
terminations given below, — in the new conjugation, by adding to the 
root the terminations given below, without changing the vowd of the 
root. 

Old CosJuoinoNt N«w Oo:r JuoAnoir t 

Indicattve t Sut^tmctiTo : IndicatiTe and Sulitjanctite : 

Bing. 1 PL J. en Sing. 1 e Pl.l. en Blng.l. teoretc P1.1: tenoretai 

2.-^11 2. et a. et 2. et 2. ttftortteft 2. tet or cttt 

&. 3. — en 8. e 3.- — en 3. u or etc 3, tatoretet 

Remarks : 

1., The first and third persons of the imperfect are always the same. 

3., The first and third persons Sing, of the imperfect, indicat., of the verbs 
of the old conjugation assume no additional termination to the root, 
the vowel of which undergoes a change, as stated above. 

3.9 Three verbs of the old conjugation, and a few irregular verbs, change 
also consonants of their root in the iinperfect, viz : gief)en to draw, \^ 
5og I drew ; I)auen to hew, id) ^teb ; fitjen to sit, id) fa| ; ge^en to go, i(^ 
ging ; bringen to bring, id) brad)te; benfen to think, \^ bad)te-, fte^n to 
stand, id) ^anb ; tf)un to do, ic^ i^i\ mogen may, icf) mod)te; ^aben to 
have, id) ()atte ; fein to be, id) mar. 

4., Verbs of the old conjugation and irregular verbs, which have in the 
imperfect indicat. one of the vowels a, 0, u, change these vowels in 
the imperfect sul^unctive into d, 5, u,as: indlc. 1$ gab I gave, sub- 
junct id) gdbc. 

5., Verbs of the new conjugation, the root of which terminates in b or t, 
assume the terminations ete, etefl, etc., as : \^ rebete I talked. 

The imperative mood has only the second persons, the Singular terminat- 
ing in e, the Plural in et. Those verbs of the old conjugation, which 
have the vowel e as radical vowel, drop in the Sing, of the imperative 
the termination e and change the radical vowel e into i or ic, as : ge^en 
to give, imperative Sing, gib, PL gebet. 

The present participle of all verbs is foirmed by adding to the root the 
termination enb. 

The perfect or past participle is formed : in the old conjugation, by chang- 
ing in most ver& the vowel of the root and by adding before the root 
the prefix ge and to the root the termination en, in the new conjugation, 
by adding before the root of the verb the prefix ge and to the root the 
termination t (or et)^ without changing the vowel of the root, as : (|f* 



fungen suDg, gefaOfen fallen, geliebt loved, gerebet talked, f^om tingtn, fa(« 
len, lifbett, reben. - 

The folio wiqg verbs, however, do not take the prefix ge in the past parti- 
ciple, viz : 
1., those verbs which have the accented termination iren or ieren, aa: 

publren to study, flubirt; reglcren to govern, rcgicrt; 
2., those secondary derivative verbs, which have one of the prefixes ht, 
ge, cr, wr, acr, ent (em))), ralg, as : belelblgcn to offend, bcfeibigtj bcr- 
Iteren to lose, Derlorcn ; 
3., inseparable compound verbs, i. e. the verbs compounded with toiber 
against, \}\nitt behind, boU fully, and with the prepositions bUFC^ 
. through, fiber over, um round, untcr under^ when unaccented. 

The perfect ierise is formed by connecting the present tense of bcibetl or fein 
with the past participle of the verb, as : id) f)abt geliebt I have loved, \^ 
bin gcfaUen I have fallen (see J 69J. 

The past perfect or pluperfect tense is formed by connecting the imperfect 
tense of \)QSt1i or fein with the past participle of the verb, as : iq) l^ttt 
geliebt I bad loved, id) \mx gefadrn I had fallen. 

The present fviure or first future tense is formed by connecting the present 
tense of twrbeu with the present infinitive of the verb, as : id) tperbe lie- 
ben I shall love, id) merbe fallen I shall fall. 

The perfect fiture or second future tense is formed by connecting the^ro- 
sent tense of tperben with the perfect infinitive of the verb, as: id|) 
h>erbe geliebt ()aben I shall have loved, id) merbe gefaUen fein I shall have 
fallen. 

The first eofidiiional mood is formed by connecting the imperfect tense, 
sulyunctive mood, of iDerben with the present infinitive of the verb, 
as : id) mtirbe lieben I should love, id) murbe fallen I should fatt. 

The perfect or second c^mditional mood is formed by connecting the imper- 
fect subjunctive of merben with the perfect infinitive of the verb, as : 
id) murbe geliebt baben I should have loved, id) murbe gefallen fein I should 
have fallen. 

The passive voice is formed by connecting the auxiliary verb toerben, (in 
English, the auxiliary verb " to be"), with the past participle of the 
verb, and its conjugation is effected merely by conjugating the auxilia- 
ry verb through all its tenses, moods and persons ; as past participle of 
ftjerben, the aoridged form ftorben, instead of getoorben, is used in the 
passive voice, as: id) tDerbe geliebt I am loved, id) bin geliebt tDorben I have 
been loved. 

2 74 Model of Conjugation. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

New (Modern) Form. Old (Ancient) Form. 

Infinitive Moon. 

Present Infinitiyo. 

IlcioitoloTe reben to talk oebentogiTe ^SentofaU 

Perfect Infinitive. 

to hare loved to have talked to have given to have fkllen 

gelie^^ben gerebet^ben gegeben^ben gefdaenfein 

Present Participle. 
neiciib loving rebenb talking gebenb giving (baenb&Uing 

Pertbct or Past Participle. 
grficH loretf gerebet talked gegeben giTen gefttVen fallML 
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tibUebe 

k« licit 
er Hebt 
»ir ttebo 
ftr littet 



14 Hebe 
taliekcH 
CTttebc 
«»ir lietai 
Ibr liebet 
gelicben 



«bttebte 
bu flebteH 
er Ilebte 
»fr liebtcn 
«bf Uebtet 
te licbten 



Ub, liebte ete. 



I hftT« loTed 

Ub babe geliebt 
bn baft gettebt tte. 



i^babeoetiebt 
bn bobcff aeliebt 



Itaeii 

MO. 



I had loTed 
14 batte gelicbt 
lit batten seliebt 
•to. 



4bAtteaeI{ebe 
bn ^ttefl ecttebt 
•to. 



IihaUloTo 
«b »erbe liebcn 
hi »ft1l tiebM 
Ate. 



PrKSKNT Tf MSI. 

Indicative Mood: 

I tiJk I KiT« 

kb rebe i4 S^be 

bn rrtcil bu Qtbt 

CT rcbet er gibt 

»ir rebctt »ir gcbet 

ibr rebet ibr gebet 

fk rcbM fie gebcn 

SubjonctiTe Mood: 

l^rcbe i^gebe 

btt r^ef bn gebefk 

er rebe er gebe 

totr rebcB i»{r geben 

<br rebet ibr gebet 

fic reboi fie geben 

iMnRRCT OR Past Tsnak 



I talked 
kbrebete 
bu rebetefl 
er rebete 
i»ir rebetca 
ibr rebetet 
fie rebetcn 



Indioatire Mood: 

i^gib 

bngabfl 

ergab 

loir gabcB 

itrgabet 

fiegaben 

BubjnnotlTe Mood: 



iA rebete eto. 
ubtlMladloeili 



i^g&be 
btt^fibefl 
er gSbe 
loir gfiben 
ibr gfibet 
fiegabeit 



Pxj^FECT TeNSS. 
Indicatire Mood: 



Iham talked 

(4 ba^ gerebet 
bilbafri 



I hare glren 
i4 babe geftebcn 
bn bafi gegeben •te. 



gerebet «tc. 

BabjonotiTe Mood: 



i4 babe gerebet 
btt bobeft gerebet 
eto. 



i4 babe gegeben 
btt babeft aegebcn 
etc. 



Past Perfect Tense. 
Indicattye Mood : 



I had talked 
tib batte gerebet 
bn ^attefi gerebet 
etc. 



I had given 
{4 batte gegeben 
btt battefi gegeben 
etc. 



Sabjimctiye Mood: 



{4 ^tte Aerebet 
bn b^tteff gerebet 
eto. 



i(b b^tte gegeben 
bu b&tteftgegeben 
etc 



Present or First Future Tense. 



lahall talk 
f4 tterbc rrten 
bn loirfi rebcn 
ete. 



Indicative Mood: 

I shall give 
i4 »erbe geben 
bn nirft geben 
etc 



Tikll 

iibMe 
hrgflft 
er faflt 
loir faflen 
i^rfaflet 
ftefoScn 



HbfaCe 
bnMet 
er fiille 
toir fiifien 
ibrfaflet 
fiefsAcn 



I Ml 

iilbfiel 
bttfietn 
erflel 
»lr fieten 
ibr fielct 
fiefielen 



(4 fiele 
bufielefl 
er |ie(e 
lelr fteten 
ibr tielet 
fie fieten 



I have fallen 
i4 bht geftttlen 
buM^gefttfien ete. 



i4 fei gefbtten 
bnfeiftgefallen 
etc. 



I had fallen 
i4 war aefbllen 
bu warp gefttSen 
etc. 



14 wSre gcfkflctt 
bn w&refi gefaScn 
etc. 



I shall fan 
i(b werbe fnXim 
bn wirfi faUm 
etc. 
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U^ »ttht UtUn 
hu loerbe^ tiebeit 
etc 



I sfaall hare loved 
14 frerbe gefiebt ^6cn 
hi toir^ edlebt iatot 
eU. 



<4»erbcflelieit ^B«t 
hi loerfcef grfiebt ^tcs 
etc. 



X vhoald lore 
i(( mitrbe lieien 
hi sofirbeft ttebcn 
ete. 



I flhoBid bave loTed 

14 tsfirbe getie&t UAm 

etc. 



SabJnnetiTe Hood; 

i4 tKtht rebcn {^ tverbe geBeit 

bu loerbefl reben hi tDcrbefl geben 

etc. etc. 

Perfect or Second Future Tense. 

Indicative Mood: 

I shall hare talked I shall have given 

<4 »«rbc jjerebet ^beii i^ werbe gegeben JaBen 

ht »ir^ gerebet l^ben hi tvirfl gegebett ^ben 
etc. etc. 

Sabjnnctive Mood: 

i(6 »erbe gercbet botot f^ t»erbe gegeben batoi 
bu toerbefl gerebet baben bu otrbeffgegeben ^bcn 
etc. etc. 



(4 wcrbe faVm 
hi »cFb<fl fatteti 
etc. 



I shall hare fltllen 
i4 »erbe gefallen fete' 
httoirfigefaOenfcte 
etc. 



14 tocTbe jeftllcn fK« - 
httoerbeftgc^afcte 
ete 



Present or First Conditional Mood. 



I should talk 
i4»i(rbe rebcn 
bu tofirbefl reben 
etc 



I iihonld gire 
{4 tturbe gebeii 
btt tonrbefl geben 
etc 



I riioald Ml 
i4 ttiirbe fatten 
bu Mitrbefl fatten 
etc 



Perfect or Second Conditional Mood. 

I should have talked I should have giren I should have fitllen 

i4 ttfirbe gercbet l^beit i4 oiirbe gegeben l^ben i4 tpiirbe ge^Ven fete 

etc. etc. etc. 



Imperative Mood. 



Kog. liebe 
Plur. llebet 
or tieben ®e 



} 



ove 



Slug, rebe ) 
Plur. rebet > talk 
or reben @ie> 



8ing. gib 
Plur. gebet 
or geben €ie 



Sing. foKe ') 
give nur. foQet VfUl 

or fatten 6iej 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
Infinitiye Mood. 



Present IpfinltiTe : 
^lebt nerben to be loved 



Present Participle : 
l^icbt toerbenb being loved 

Indicative Mood: 



14 teerbe geliebt I am loved 
ht »lrfl getiebt, etc 



Perfect Infinitive : 
geliebt iBorbcn fete to have been loved 

Participles. ' 

Perfect Participle : 
getiebt t09rben been loved 

Subjunctive Mood : 
Preient Tenee : 

14 werbe getiebt (iO I be loved 
, bu aerbefi getiebt, etc 

In^eifeot or Past Tense : 

14 wfirbe geliebt (if) I irore loved 
bu toiirbefl getiebt, etc 

Perfect Tense . 

14 bte getiebt ttorbeu. I have been loved 14 fei getiebt leorben (iO ^ bave been loved 

ht bift getiebt worben, etc. bu feift geliebt worben, etc 

Past Perfect Tense : 

14 »ar getiebt tvcrbeu I had been loved 14 vAxe getiebt ttorben 00 ^ bad been loved 

b;i ©aril getiebt »orb«^ ete. bu toareft getiebt teorben, etc 

Present or First Future Tense : 
14 werbf getiebt toerben T shall be loved 14 »erbc getiebt werben (If) I shall be loved 

bu »lrft geliebt werben, etc. bu werbell getiebt werben, etc. 

Perfect or Second Future Tense : 
14 werbe getiebt worben fein I shall have beeu loved 14 werbe getiebt wsrben fete CO 1 8h»U have been 
hi Mirjl getiebt ts^rbot fete, etc ht werbeffgotiebt vorben fein, etc. [lorstt 



14 nvrU getiebt I was loved 
hi murbefl geiiebt, etc 
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CoiTMnOVAI* MOOB. 

PNMBt •r FIrtI CondiUoBAl : PerfMt or Seeoad Conditional : 

l# mhU fdklt »fftai I llioold be loved <4»tttbe geQctt worten fda I ahoald h^re %o«m 

t loved 

Impbratitb Mood. 

bus. »erbc gclicit Pior. verbct gdiebt be lored. 

i 76. Oor^jugaiion of the twenty-one irregtdar verbs. 

fein tobe; see f 70. 
^aben to have; see { 70. 
ID e r b e n to become ; see i 70. 
f 6 n • r n can, to be able ; 

Preeeot Pertieii^e : fSmtcnb 

Perfect or Put Participle : gclomt 

Preeent tenee : IndicatlTe : i^ tan, H Umfk, tt famt, »h Hma, i^r tSini(e)t, fie f 6inieB 

Subjunctire: i(btoime, bn (emuft, er (omie, wir fowten, i^r finnet, fte f^nnai 
Imperf. tense : Indicative : id) tomtt, in UmUift, tt Ivmtt, toir !otmten, etc. 

Saiiiunctive: i^ tamitc, tu t»nnU9, ev timtt, wtr (omUen, ete. 
Perlbet tense : i<^ ^be %tlwmt» «te. 
Pest perfect : id) (Attc gefonnt ete. 
Present fiitare: i^ ntttt fenneiu etc. 
Perfect futore: i<^ vertc ottoimt ^boi 
First condit.: \A wnvit tfnnen, etc. 
Second oondlt.: i^ WVitit getQnnt tjahtxu 

b ii r f e n dare, may, to be permitted ; 

perfect or Past Participle : gctarft 

Present tense : Indicative : id) taxf, fctt terfjt, er barf ttir Hvfta, ifft h^Tf^t)t, flc bfirftm 

Sulgunet.: {A burfr, bu burfe^ er burfe, toir burfnt, i^r bdrfet, fit burfn 
Imperf. tense t IndicatiTe : lA burfte, bu burf^eft, etc. 

Subjanet.; i(^ burfte, bu curftefl, etc. 
Perfect tense : i<^ ^be geburft, etc., etc. 

m & 9 e n may, to be allowed, to be inclined, to like ; 

Perfect or Past Participie : gem9<^ 

Present tense : Indicative : tA mag, btt magft. er mag. »lr mSgen, i^r m5g(c)t, fie mSges 
Sutijanct.: {(^ moat, bu mogefl, er tiu>ge, »ir m5aen, ibr m$get, fie mdgeii 
Imperf. tense : Indicative : i<^ moQU, etc, 8ul\jaactive : i<^ mji^te, etc , etc. 

to n e n will, to be willing, to intend ; 

Perfect or Pant PftrUdpIe * getoottt 

Present tense : Indicative : kb »UI, bu tviQft, er »ill toir ttotten, i^r lootX(c)t. fte tvo&oi 
Sul junot.: idb toofle, bn tooUef), er wotte, wir iDotten, i^r tocUtt, fie wotLon 
ImperC tense : Indicative and Subjunctive: it^ »9Qtc etc., ete. 

f n t n shall, oagbt to ; 

» 

Perfect or Past Participle : gefeUt 

Present tense : Indicatiye : T^ fo0, btt fotlfl, er foil, toir foKen, \Stt fptl(e)t, fie Men 
Sul junct.: l^ fotte, bu foficjl, er folle, loir follen, ibr foQtt, fie fpOoi 
Imperf. tense : Indicative andSutgunctive : {^ foQte, etc., etc. 

tn uf f en must, to be obliged ; 

rerfeet or Past Participle : gennif t [fc« 

Present tense : Indicative : \^ mug, bu wufjt, er mo%, ttlr mfiffeit, Ifr mu|| (mfiffetXfle mfif- 

Snloonct.: \A miiiTe, bu muffefl. er mujfe, mir muffcn, i^ir mfiffer, fie anlffoi 

Imperf. tense : Indicative : [^ nax%tt, bu mw|tefl, etc. 

Subjnnct.: {^ mu§te, bu mu§teft, etc, etc. 

brenncn to burn ^ 
f c n n c n to know | 
n c n n e n i6 name ^ 
r e n n e n to run 3 
f e n b e n to send e 
tot n ben to turn ^ 



Imperf. Indie. 


; id) brannte 


Sulj. 


: id)bremtte 


Past part.: ge^tmnt 


U it 


Ml Uvait 


(1 


idb Jennie 


" « geionnt 


tt U 


\^ namtte 


(( 


id) nennte 


" " geiunmt 


*t cc 


{^ raiuite 


« 


i(^ rennte 


" « geramil 


«f Cf 


14 fanbtc 


«« 


\^ fenbete 


" « gefMbt 


«■ a 


i^«Nmbt< 


« 


ti^wenbetc 
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I© I f f f n to know, to hare knowledge, to be aware of something ; 

Perfect or Paat Participle : gc»ugt 

PreMnt tense : Indicatire : it^ wcif, ht votk%t, tt toeif, »ir teiffm, «^r »lf t (wiffet), HetDlflint 

Sulyunct.j id) tcitfe^ btt loiffejl, «r wiffe, »» wiffen, i^r »i|fct, fie »if« 
Imperf. tenae : Indicatire : i(^ tougte, etc.; Subjauctive {^ nufte, etc., etc. 

bringen to bring J ImperU indie.* W^ bra(!^te Sola.: idb^Sf^te Put part.: gebf^ 



b t n r e a to think ^ 


M 


{( 


i<^ ba^te 


** i(^ ba«te 


" " gete^t 


^ttftn togo 1 
ft e ^ e tt to stand p 


« 


M 


i(^ gins 


*< t« einfie 


" " 0f0ansoi 


« 


(« 


t^ flank 


'< i« ft&nbc 





t ^ tt n to do ; 

Perfect or Part Participle : aet^ 

Present tense ; IndicatiTe : \A t^ue, hn tl^ufl, er t^ttt, teir tbvca, t^r t^nt, fie t^m 

Svl^imct.: \A thnt, to t^ueft, cr t^ue, loir if)\xeo, i6r t^uet, fie t(wes 
Impert tense : Indicative : {6 that, bu t^t^ er t^t, loir tifAtn, l^r tt(Uet« fie t^tctt 

Sabjjuinct.: l(^ t1)&tt, bu t^Stefl, er t^ate, »ir tl^Sten, etc, etc. 

2 76. IV. Compound Verbs (jufammengefeljtc Sti^tDorter). ^ 

A single Terb becomes a compound verb by the addition of another word 
as prefix. Adverbs and prepositions especially, are used as prefixes in 
forming compound verbs. There are two kinds of compound verbs, viz : 
inseparable and separable compound verbs. 

1., Inseparable (untrcnnbar) compound verbs are those, the prefixed 
word of which is never separated from the verb ; they have the accent 
on the root of the verb, and do not take the prefix Qt in the past 
participle (J 73). 
Inseparable are the verbs compounded with the words : iviDcr against, 
Winter behind, DoH fully, and those verbs compounded with the pre* 

Eo^itions: burd) through, iiber over, uni round, unter under, which 
ave the accent on the root of the verb. 

Non.-*Terbs eommencinc with the mere prefixes (which are no wordsj : tl^ gc, cr, l»er, icr, ta^ 
mOh wifr *'* oot properly so called compound rerbs, but derivatiTe verbs. 

2., Separable ^trennbar) compound verbs are those, the prefixed word of 
which is, m principal sentences, separated from the verb, when 
standing in the present, imperfect and imperative, and is detached 
at the end of the sentence ; in subordinate sentences, the verb is 
always compounded. Separable compound verbs have the accent 
on the prefixed vrord, and take, the prefix ge of the past participle, 
and the preposition 511 to, before the infinitive, between the prefixed 
word and the verb itself. 
Separable are those verbs compounded with the prepositions bur((|, 
ttber, urn, unter, which have the accent on these prepositions, and the 
verbs compounded with any other adverb or preposition, not men** 
tioned as mseparable. They correspond for the most part to Eng- 
lish verbs, followed by a preposition or adverb. 
Farther remarks see in H ^^9 ^^ suid 27 ; compare Exercises 97 and 99. 

Ck>ifJcoAno!r op a oompoukd sxparablx tx&b t 

Inflnitires ; attege^en to fip out, au^geganQen feln to hare gone out 

Participles : oii«0e^nb going out, Aiigeaanoen gone out 

Present tense t i^ gel^ aui I go out, bu ge^ft aut, tt ge^t a»i, »ir ^tUn Mi, eta 
Imperfect tenra : i^ glng aw* I went out, bu gingfl au«, er gtng ant, nit gingen oti, eto. 
Perfect ten^e : \A Mn ou«gegangett I ba?e gone out, bu Wjl aufgegangen, etc. 

Pn>t perlbrt tense ; idb war autfgegangen I had gone out, bu tvarfl au^gegangen, etc. 
First future tense : itb tverbe au«gel)en I 9liall go out, Hi loirfl aulge^ etc. 
8eooDd future ten&e: j^ tserbe au^egatigen fein I shall have gone out, etc. 
Vimt condit. mood : {$ tvurbe au«gebeis I ^nould go out, bu »firbefi au^ge^ei^ eta. 
Second cood. mood : {^ wfirbe axigegangen fein I should have gon« Qut, ete. 
Impemtlve mood : ge^ Mlk gc^t Mil, ge^en Citcati v> out. 
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f 77. y. BefieeUM Verbt (ftflfAoirfrnbe or riMC}idtiibf Sdho&rter). 

Verbs, originally transitive, are made intransitive by assuming the rcfleo- 
tive form, i. e. by being connected with the reflective pronoans, gene- 
rally in the Accusative case, sometimes also in the Dative case (see i 
60), which reflective pronouns occupy the place, but have not the si^i- 
fieation, of an object ; thus, a verb, representing the subject as acting 
upon itself, is called a reflective verb. 

Aooording to their form, reflective verbs are, therefore, transitive verbsy 
but, according to their interior significance, they are subjective, intran- 
sitive verbs. 

The reflective form of verbs is very extensively employed in German (as 
in French let verbi pronominaux)^ whilst the English nses for the same 
a verb, either in the transitive sense, connected with the reflective pro* 
noun, or in the intransitive sense, without a reflective pronoun, or in the 
passive form (voice). 

Most transitive verbs may be used in the reflective form, i. e. be connected 
with the reflective pronouns, as : icf) lobe mid) I praise myself ; rr tobtete 
ild) he killed himself; ^e tntfc^ulDigten (id) the^ excused themselves. 
Such are, however, not properly so called reflective verbs. 

Strictlv so called reflective verbs are : 
1., those verbs which are used as reflective verbs only, viz : 



A tttiMlex to luarp, uium 
4 Ottfc^eit to prepure 
' iebanfcn to thank 

ieeilen to hutsD, harry 

befinbottobe 

befleif igett to apply to 

btgebea to repair, go to^ to 

ftppen 

fA fKOttugoi to be contented 
ft4 hntifm to make do^ to mak» 



II 



flA ion&^Hgeit to take 

•ion 

fi^ bcfbtnoi to rBcoUcct, to eon- 
Rider 

A bctrlnfoi to get drank 
A hmtvbm to endeaTor, to 
Kolicit 
dnUItett to imagine 
tntfiiliefm to resoWe 
erbarmot to pity, take pity 
errignm to happen, oeeur 
er^olen to re8l^ reoover 
fi^ erfaUot to catch cold 



fiA ttWmm to dare, to havn th« 

DOldnesa 
!A erfunbigot to inqaiio 
i<b fteunt to rejoice 
i(b dcbttlbctt to hare patioBcey 

bear with 
ftA getrauen to dare, Tentore 
"4 grfitnen to grieve 
;(b f(!bAmcn to be ashMned 
!(^ febnetttolong 
A »iberft)}(n to reeiat, oppose 
:(Q iDunbent to ironder, be astoin 

iahed 



Of these verbs, three are used also as impersonal verbs, viz : fic^ 

frcuen, fid) gramen, fid) tounbcrn, as : 14) frcuc mfc^' or c8 freut m\^ 1 

rejoice. 
The reflective verb fid) Irren to err, to be mistaken, is used also in the 

simple intransitive form, as : id) Irre or id) irre mid) I am mistaken. 
2., those, original transitive, verbs which have a particular signification, 

when used as reflective verbs ; their number is very large, as : 



betrdgen to amount to, {!A bctragen to eondaet, be- 
have 



flrA^eit to fear, fid) fSr Atot to be afraid 
criimem to remind, ^^ (rinnern to remember 

Aenbw to tarn, f!(^ »enbcn dti— to addreu him- entbatten to contain, fld^ entbaften to abstain frooi 
«>tf to berujjfen to leave, fld^ »ertojfoi to rely npon 



f 78.^ The reflective form is also frequently employed for transitive verbs, 
•in order to denote the notion of the verb as an intransitive one, or also 
as a passive one (expressing a mere occurrence without any reference 
to an agent), as : ba5 ffietter anbcrt flc^ the weather changes, blc 6rbc 
bre^t flc^ the ewrth turns, ber SSlnb legt fid) the wind ceases, ble SBolfcn 
Serjtreuen fid) the clouds disperse, ein ®crud)t berbreitet fid) (for: tin ®e- 
rud)t tt)lrb berbreitet) a report is spread, bcr Sd)lujTel lyat flc^ gefunbcn (for. 
ber Sd)luffd Ifl gefunben morben) the key has been found, cr l)at fid) wrda- 
bfrt he is altered, e9 n)leberf)olt fid) ju oft it is repeated too often, bet 
SRonb f^iegrlt flc^) im ISaffer the moon b reflected in the water. 
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Some of the transitive rerbs^ employed in German in certain phrases as 
reflective intransitive verbs, but in English as simply intransitive, are 
the following : 

M Kibe mv^ I bathe cr flur^t H^ in tai 80affer he plunges into the 

i4 be»ege miit tongfam I move alowl/ wat^r 

berlStotf Hegt ffc^ the stick bends id) unterwerfe m!d^ I submit 

MfSoU emport M the people reTolt {<$ fytbi mic^ »er&etrat^et, Mrel^H^t I luiTeaianied 

i(b fii^e mid^ wptfi 1 A»el weU j!e verf^woren fld^ they conspire 

i^ balte ini<^ reenter ^onb I keep on the right hand lA Mrf pate miHi 1 tany, comv too ]«te 

cr ^ait f[(^ titer auf he dwells, IWes here {^ »a|d}e mi(^ 1 wash 

id) i^ute mi^ «or I take heed, beware of \A toeigere mid^ I refase 

t(^ nebme mi(^ in 9(^t I take care i(^ \otnH mi(^ I turn 

Ui* ^eer kaert fid) the army encamps \A jsiel^e miib an I dress 

i6 lege mia I lie down i^ jie^e mioi 3ur{t(f I retire 

i(fe feec nii^o X sH down 

When a real object, together with the reflective pronoun in the Dative or 
AccQS , is added to a reflective verb, then that object is placed in the 
Accus. case, when the reflective pronoun stands in the Dative, but in 
the Genitive generally, when the reflective pronoun stands in the Accus., 
as : id) bilbe mir bied ein I imagine that, id) freae mic^ feincS ®lu(fed I re- 
joice at his good luck ; lately, however, a preposition is very frequently 
employed in the place of the Genitive case, and many reflective verbs 
can be connected with such an object by means of a preposition only, 
as : id) freue mi(^ uber fetn ®iu(f I rejoice at his good luck, er furdDtet ^^ 
XiOT ber Strafe he is afraid of the punishment. 

Beciprocal form of a verb, (compare i 60). 

When a verb is connected with the reflective pronouns in the Dative or 
Accus. of the Plural, and expresses the activity of two or more subjects 
as directed upon each other, then it is employed, not in a reflective 
' sense, but in a reciprocal sense, as : bie Jtnaben fd)lagen fid) the boys 
beat each other, fie 5a n fen fi(^ they quarrel with each other. To avoid 
its being taken for a really reflective verb, the reciprocal pronoun einan- 
ber should, however, always be employed instead of the reflective pro- 
nonns tin6, eud). fid), when the usage of the language admits of it, as : 
tvir ilth^n einanber we love each other (different from: loir lieben un9 w« 
love us, i. e. every one himself), fie f(^meid)eln einanber they flatter each 
other (different from : fie fd)meid)eln fid)), a 

i 79. Conjugation of the reflective verb. 

Infinitive: 
li^ freueti to r^oloe {l^ cinMfbett to iraagiiM 

Prxssnt : 

14 freue wi^ I i«joloe I* Mt^e nrtr ein I imaeina 

ht rreu^ \>\A bu Mlbefl bir ein 

erfretttH* er biltet fi,(^ etn 

toir freuen mt* »tr biften iin« ein 

ibr freuet eu^ ibr Mtbet eud^ ein 

He freuen |l«* fie bilbcn fi* ein 

Imperfect : 

Vk freuie vA^ I r^oiced i^ bUbete mir ein I imftgined 

etc etc. 

Fesfect : 
eta. «»* 
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Pa0t PiRncT: 

«l9tttc«U||cfrnitIbadRioi«i «« totte Mir dRi^lbct I bad ImnbaA 

•to. etc 

Pbisbnt Futurk: 

i4»crbcal4frca«Iihanr^iokw i^ »ctte mlr tliiHlbcB I dnH iaaglM 

Perfect Future: 

l4»crbcal4|tfrntM«I*lianbM«r^|otoad (^ mttU mix di«eMftck ^Oa I dwU ]»▼• 

pwiiglnai 

Prrsbkt Conditional: 
«|»irkarf4fraM»Xiko«ldr^|olM i^ atftrbe arfr rinMOai 1 dwold imagliie 

Perfect Conditional: 

l4»ir»eMM|rfrait^itaiIdioiildb»T«r^Mo«i I4»irbc Mfar eittgeMOcI ^oim I dwiild h»T» 

[imagimd 

iMFBRATmB : 
PARTiaPLB : 

i 80. TI. Impersonal Verbs (l\nptx\bnl\d^t 3eitn>5rter). 

A rerb is called impenonal, when it is used in the third person Singolary 
connected with the neuter pronoun fd (as ^ammatical subject), in order 
to express an occurrence or condition without reference to a definite 
subject. 

1., properly so ctiUed impersonal verbs are in fact those onlj, which are 
usea in this form only; they are expressions for natural events, via : 

Ili^tolifhtoM (a^eUitohail f^Maitosoow 

bonacra to thander reftnen to rain tagen to davn 

fricroi to freeie ntfm to rime t^itca to tbaw, to d«ir 

(there ie a hoar firoet) 

They employ the auxiliary verb ^aben, to form their Perfects. 
Example of conjugation : 

Present tense, Indicat. H regnet it rains Sal^unet H regne 
Imperf. tense, ** ti regnetc it rains " ef regnete 

Perftet tenae, ^ ti\fCit feregnrt it has rained '* ei |abe geregnet 
Vutnre tense, « c* virb regnen it will rain " t$ werte tegnen 

etc. 

Similar impersonal expressions are : e8 ifl fait it is cold, ed ifl fu^( it is oool, 
ed ifl marm it is warm, ed ifl ^i| it is hot, e9 ifl angenet)m it is pleasant^ 
ed ifl ^U it is clear, f6 ifl bunfel it is dark, ed ifl ^afler it is dark, gloomy. 

{ 81. 2., Impersonally used are some verbs, which express some condition 
of a person, but represent this person not as the subject, but as the ob- 
ject of the occurrence or condition, are : 

t$ frlert tni^ I am cold, chilly el grauet tatr I dread, fear 

el ^naert mt^ 1 am hungry el f<^ubcrt mtr I shudder 

d burjltt ml(^ I am thirsty el f^wintelt tnlr I am giddy 

d fi^ljifert mid^ I am sleepy el ete(t mix I am din^riwted 

dgeulftetmif^iia^etiiMil I lost after something elMrUmgt titii^ m^ etnol I long Ibr 

thing. 
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Thefte Torbt mity b« used ftlso withoat the (9, \mt then the objeet prec^es 
the verb, as: mid) fricrt, raid) ftungcrt, ntirgrauct, mid) berlaiigt, etc. 

The verbs : burftcn, ()ungcrn» frleren and t>er(angtn are also used personaUyy 
as : Id) burflf , etc. 

These verbs can express the three persons of the Singular and Plural in 
all tenses and moods, as : 



If (mgert mid^ I am bunp7 
tt hunger t fci(^thoa art haufpcj 
e« hunger t tfen he ia hungry 
t* i^ungert tm< we i^e hungry 
ti ^ungcrt eud) you are hungry 
a ^ungert ^t they are hungry 

ti ^ibgerte ttil^ I ira« hongiy 
etc 



ti tUtt mit I am disgusted 
ti tUlt bir thou art cUtgusted- 
ti tUU i\)tn he is disgusted 
ti etelt \xni we are disgusted 
ti tUU eu^ you are dit^guated 
ti efcit iimn they are disguated 

H thltt mir 1 waa diagaoted 
etc. 



{ 82 3., Other verbs assume the impersonal form in certain applications 
only, when the occurrence or condition which has actually a subject, 
is thought without a distinct subject as : 
e g l b t (from gebea to give), there is, there are, (French: il y a), eft ^ah 
there was, were, cd l)at gegeben there has been,^d tvirb gebcn there will 
be, etc.; 

ed gibt expresses originally producing, getting, as : e6 gibt SHtegrntDCtter 
&ere will be rain-weather, but is now particularly employed to express 
existence, condition in a general, abstract, indefinite sense, as: e9 gibt 
biefe^ 3ai)r Did Obft there is much fruit this year, mad gibt ed 9leued what 
is the news, cd gibt felne iRofen oI)ae ^orucn there are no roses without 
thorns, e6 gibt l^2enfd)en, tl)eld)e . . . there are men, who . . . ; when the 
condition is rather more a concrete, definite, obvious one, then td ifl, 
C0 Pnb are employed, for " there is, there are," as: eh flnb p biele8tul)lc 
in btefera Simmer there are too many chairs in this room, ed ift fein fS^\* 
fer in bcr l$tafd)e there is no water in the bottle ; 

e 9 i 9 it is, there is, in expressions, as : 

e« {ft ten it is cold 
e^ift^ifitishot 

ef tft cmitMtmti CDetter 

pleasnut weatlier 
eliftfrfi^itisearly 
ci m fpat it ia late 
t» ift fe^ tt^r it ia tix o^cleek ti ift m\x ^ci$ I am hot 

e0 ti) ir b it becomes, grows, gets, in expressions, as : e0 toirb bunfti it grows 
dark, c8 mlrb Slbenb, SJlorgcn, etc., evening, morning, etc, comes 
on, ed tolrb mir tibcl or mir mlrb ubel I feel unwell, ed mirb ^rleg 
there will be war. 

e9 gc j|t it goes, it is, it fares, in expressions, as: mlc gcl^t e0 how is it? 
toic geftt c5 Sbnen how are you, how fare you ? c« gcl)t mir gut I am 
well, I am doing well, well off, ed ge^t mir f(^ed)t things go very 
hard with me, c0 ge()t iibcr raclnctt ©crflanb it is above my com- 
prehension, c0 ge^t ni&^ih ubcr ba& »lcifcn there is nothing IUm 
traveling. 

C0 f d) I a g 1 (Dier l\^v) the clock strikes (four o'clock); 

td f 1 0^ f t somebody knocks (at the door); 

ed lautet the bell rings; 



ti ift 9l6eHb it ia evening 
ti ift ^ntt Sonntag it is Sunday 
it ia tOKiay 

ti ift mir mtit { 
mir ift tooM i 
ti ift mir nbel I &m ill 



lamwieU 



ti ift mir mt »u Vlutl^e I am is 

good apirita 
ti ift mir f<^(e(|t m SRut^ I 

in bdd apirite 
M ift nir tenge X am oaeMy. 
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c§ fe^It, ft 9ebrt<^torrtinan^eIt attMb,«to., nioMf, el«.,i8 

ting; 

t% b ra u 4 1 ni^t bUltr ffiorte then is no need of many words; ^ 

ti 1 m m t auf hat an it depends upon that, it is important ; 
rt fommt mir auf einige %i)aitx nid^t an I do not mind or care a few 

dollars. 

To this class of impersonal yerbs belong also the impersonal passire— 
forms of personal verbs and some reflectire-^forms. The passive voice, 
of transitive and intransitive verbs, is used impersonally, when the sub- 
ject of the action is not to be expressed, as : rd murbe gtfpiclt thev played, 
(6 ivirb ^ier Diet gtflo^len there is much stealing here, ed loirb mi DaDon 
gffproctKn it is much spoken of, btute flbenb h)irb getaujt merbcn to-night 
there will be dancing. The reflective form is sometimes used in the 
same manner, as : eft fragt {14) it is the question, rd Drrflc^t ficb it is un- 
derstood, (< f(blaft fl(b b^tr gut one sleeps here well ; Itb^ trdumt fi<b'i 
nnter btefcm f^anm (Schiller) one has vivid dreams under this tree. 

1 83. 4. Other verbs assume the impersonal form in appearance only, aa 
the f9 (it) before them represents a distinct subject, which can be also 
represented by a noun or by a subjective accessory sentence. Its : ed rent 
miib I repent (e9 qtt^n aa hahtn to have done it, or btefe i^anblung rent 
micb I repent this action), cd t^ut mlr Idb I am sorry, I regret (fd gu f)b* 
Ttn to hear it, or bitfcr CorfaU t^ut mir Iclb I am sorry for — , I regret this 
occurrence), f9 bauert mi<b I am sorry for it, (ed batiert mid), ba| rr tinalutf- 
U4 ijl I am sorry that he is unhappy, or fetn Ung(ii(f banert mid) I am 
sorry for his misfortune, ber arme tiann banert mid) I am sorty for the 
poor man); such verbs are especially : 

tifrcatariA llntfoiMiIan cf boitnt mi^ >r*»i..«*^ H fillt w(r efat I Mcolleet 

H ift mir lieft / glad, happy t$ ift mir kio > i !=rr^ ti geOnat mir I taoce«d 

H lammert tnUft It nferM m« d ttfut mir lelb ) * *^"'* tt mi^lTitgt mir I do not raoeMd 

c« ftrgert mi<^ ) I am rexadf c« befrembet mi^ 1 1 wonder at e« fdydnt mir i it feems to m* 

Huntit^tm^S aagrj N wmibert mi^ lam nir- ciMlnftmii^ f I think 

dfranttmiA 1it«riMM. tfniwmtmi^ S- [priaed timimt^ litbeeoBMi^ 
cilftmmertml^V^^far.^ e^miber 1 1 am aaton- . c« f$idt fi^ Htllti 

aictribtttli^ jawK»Bw fferflttmtmi^ J [iahed e< gef^ie^t >t happens, It is don* 



H tnt or gerntt wi4i. I npont ei bctrifft mi^ it oonoams mo tt ercignek fl^ ) U happen* 

c 

(«^&tigt »oft~ab i upon e« (cift it baaid. 



lit 
Ci ftocr^t mid^ it paina me eg bctle^t M auf it reftn to " > it oceura 

fg l&4<rt tttA it make! me laugh eg fommt auf>-att / it dependa eg irAgt fl4 )« I it talEea plaoo 



The above verbs connected inth the personal pronoun may be used also 
vfithout the ed, like the verbs eiven under 2., as : mi(b freut, mir ift lieb, 
mid) manbert, mid) bunft, mir f^eint, etc., and are capable of inflection in 
tense, mood, number and person, as : 

fg frest mt^ I ndolce eg t^t mir teib I am aorty el gellttat mir T raooead 

C# {rent bl^ thoa ngoloaat eg t^nt tlr teib thou art mrj eg gelingt bir thou floeeeedat 

fg (rent i^n, lie he. ahe x^OMa ti t^ut i(m, i^r Teib he, she is aony eg gelingt i^m he anooecda 

eg mut mig we r^oioe el tbut irng (eib we are sorry eg geltngt uitg we suooeed 

H nest en^ you rcjoiea eg tqut eut^ teib yon are aorry eg genngt eu<^ yoa succeed 

(g frevt fie they r^lco eg t^«t itnai Uib they are aony eg getingt ibnen they anccoed ; 

t$ ftatt wM^ I r^ieed eg t^t mir Teib I was aorry eg getang mir I stieoeeded 

«*c. etc etc. 

fl )at ml(^ gefrent I hare niJoieed eg (at mir Icib get^ I have been eg ift mir gelwigdi I have suoeoed- 
«to. sorry, ete. ed, eta. 

cisMaUlfhMBlduUiMoscgwtobarirftft IVm I diaiiiM cg»fabiH(^fdbgtt Idhiii 

Ma iOR9> tte. Med. 
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yil« Tk$ use (^Ae 7\m$ei andihe Moods of the Verb, (^erOebrati^ 
ber 3cltformcn «nb ber Wcbeforracn bee 3f ittportfi). 

2 84. The Tenses (blc Scitformcn, bic 3elten.) 

1., "^The present tense (ba6 ^rafenS, bie gegentoortljje 3fit blc ©cgentDart). 

a., The present tense is eqoployed to express a present action (or coii- 
dition), or actions, the time of which is not distinguished at 
all, as in general propositions or truths, as : id) gel)e jetjt I am now 
going, btf Sonne ge^t im SBeflen unter the sun sets in the west, ge* 
pien Sie and do jou go out ? 
The English distinction between : I ^o, I do go and I am going, 
is in German not made, one form being only used for these three 
forms, viz : id) gef)f. 

b.. The present tense is also used in German, where in English the 
perfect tense is used, when an action or a condition is expressed, 
the performance or existence of which has continued for sometime 
and still continues at the moment of speaking, as : 

id) bin felt funf 2fal^ren in biefem 2anbe I have been in this country fire years 
loir tDolinen fcf)on Stoei ^af}n ^in we have been living here already for 

two years. 

c, The present tense is frec|uentlly used instead of the future tense, 
when the time of the action i« pointed out by other means, as ad- 
verbs, objects, etc., and sometimes also, when the certainty of a 
future action is asser^d, as : 

f^ gefte raorgen nad) Weu-gorf I shall go to New York to-morrow 

id^ gc^e, menn er fommt I shall go, when he comes 

in imi ^af)xtn fomme Id) aurudP in two years I shall return 

er fommt gett)i|, er tyit ed mir t>erf))rod)en he certainly will come, he has pro- 
mised me so 

bitten @le i^n, aber er t^ut e9 nld)t request him, but he will not do it 

d., In descriptive narration frequently the nresent is used instead of 
the imperfect, in order to render the style more animated. 

I 85. 3., The Imperfect (Past) tense (baft 3mJ)erfert, ble jungfle or erft bergan- 
gene 3eit, bie 8nitt>ergangenf)elt)w The imperfect tense is in German lest 
used, than in English ; it is employed to denote not so much past time, 
as a relation to some past event performed at the same time, as : 

Old er anfara, relfle id) ah when he arrived, I departed 

8le fd)Uefctt, tpa^renb Id) eft mai)k you slept, whilst I made it; 

therefore, it is also used in historical narration, and narration in general, 
as; 
griebrld) ber ©rojetvar eln groger gelb- Frederic the Great was a great gene- 
^rr, aber er liebte unb befct)ut3teaud) ral, but he also loved and protected 
bie iBlffenfcl)aften the sciences 

eft tear elnmal ein rei(^)er SRann, ber there was once a rich man, he had....; 

fylttt ; 

likewise it is used in expressing the frequent repetition or longer duni> 
tion of an action, as : 
id) fling lefcen !tag fpaaleren * I took a walk every day 

bie alien 3>eutfd)en (ebttn in SBalbtrn ih«i old Germans lived m forests 
18 
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* in other CMee the GermaD idiom requires the me of the pcrfeei teime. 

Von 1.— TIm BngHth womU with th« laftnitiTe of the principal verb In the natnllTe style is la 
OsroiMi randeiyd with the imperfect tense, to which mmetiinea an sdTerb, a«: »oU« gcivS^n^ 
hnirr h> add«d. m : Charlie was a good boy. be would mfver take anything, whieh did not hsk>ng 
to him jtirf vor cin svter jtnabf. cr lulnn nk Qtwatf, Ki« i^m nii^t $t^ittt ; while one played, ths 
other wouhl aiug wAfercnt fier dknt fpklte. fang tcr Vntere. 

Norm 2.— The BngUoh : I was abont or I was going to speak of him, etc, is nndered by th« 
Imperfect tense of weden, Tis : ^^ noflte ebrn Mn tbm \prtiitt. — I un froing is sometimes renderad 
by : 14 Ml tan 8<frl9c as: 1 am going to write to him 14 btai im Ocgriffc iba §« fArdben. 

i 86. 3., 7^0 Fisrfecl tense (bad ^erfcft, bit bottig or atseit )»ergangene 3rlt, bie 
dnfad)e 9}crgangcn^it). 
The perfect tense is used ia all other cases, not stated in { 85, to express 
a definite past time ; the English language uses in such cases generaUj 
the imperfect tense; thus in common conversation the perfect is in 
German much more used, than the imperfect ; as : 

Sliib @ie gcflcrn im Jton^ert getvefen ? were you at the concert yesterday? 

3a, id) bin bort gemrftn yes, I was there 

3d) babe btute IRorgcn 3^rtn fBrubcr 1 saw your brother tiiis morning 

gefeb^n 

6ie ift Dor toenigrn iSo(^n na4 ditropa she departed for fiurope a few weeics 

abgerci|l ago. 

4., The past Perfect tense (ba9 flttftquaraj^rrfeft. ble langft or britt-Der" 
gangent 3eit, bie fBortergangenbeil) is employed as in English, when 
either of the two past actions precedes the other in time. 

6., The Future tense (fia^ guturum, bie runftigc 3ctt, bie einfacbe 3»'«nft) 
and the perfect Future tense (\xx^ guturum e£aftuni, bie funftig Der- 
gangene 3citi bie Sor^ufunft) are employed, like in English. 

\ 87. The Moods (bie Siebefonnen ®))re<^toeifen, Krten). 

1., The Indicative mood (ber 3nbifattu, bie gemtifc 8))rec^melfe, bie SBirN 

ad)feit6form). 
The indicative mood is used for the real assertion of the speaker, — ^to 
affirm or deny something as real, certain, undoubted by the speaker, 
as: 

id) bin franf I am sick 

id) ()aUe i()n fur elnen e()rUd)en Wtann I think him an honest man 

er giatibt ed nid)t he does not believe it ; 

when the speaker quotes an assertion and wishes to give it as a 
statement of a real fact or as believed certain by him, the indicative 
mood is likewise used (whilst otherwise in quoted assertions the sub- 
junctive mood is generally used, when the speaker will not expressly 
give the quotation as something real, undoubted by him), (see i 88, 
a); as: 

Id) ^)ore, er ifl franf I hear, that he is sick. 

The German language employs the indicative mood in connection with 
a conjunction or a relative pronoun in many cases, where the Eng- 
lish language uses the infinitive or the present participle (see Exer- 
cise 109 Note 1, Exercise Ul Note 1), as : 

na<bbem er eS gefogt batte, glng er meg after having said it, he went away 
ba ormeil cr md)t rei^) i% i;at er felue not being rich he has no friends 
gfreuBbe 
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ha or n>dl ei ni4)t t^ toar, l^ite er not being rich he had no friends 

fdnc greunbe 

ein greunb, mid^r in (Suro|)a relfl, a friend traveling in Europe writes 

fi^reibt inir me 

id) meig nid)t. mod id) tl^tin foU I don't know what to do 

eF tvugte nid^t, kpeic^en SBeg cr gelbcn he did not know whioh way to go 

foMtc 

id) glaube, bag er ein el^rlid)er IDlann ifl I believe him to be an honest man 

f 88 2., The Subjunctive Mood (ber ©ubiunftib bie ungctoifTe @))rcd)n)eife, bie 

®l6glid)feit&form). 
The sttbjunotive mood is in general used for an assertion which is not 

the real assertion of the speaker himself at the moment he speaks. 

It stands chiefly in subordmate sentences. 

a.y It is used for an assertion, which the speaker relates or quotes 
merely, or represents as being made by some person, without giv- 
ing it as his own direct assertion, or as believed certain hj 
him ; it makes no difference, whether the subject spoken of is 
at the same time spoken to or speaking himself. The subjunc- 
tive mood stands, for this reason, chiefly in subordinate sentences. 
Examples : 

er f(^reibt, ba| er franf fei nub nid)t he writes that he is sick and can not 

fommen tonne come 

id) badjte, er fci fronf I thought he was sick 

rr fragte mid), h>er id) fei he asked me who I was 

t9ir I)orten, bad 8d)i^ fei abgeoangen we beard the ship had started 

er fagte nilr, bag er ed get()an \)Qbt he told me that he had done it. 

When the speaker quotes the assertion as his own, as a statement 
of a real fact, or when he quotes it as his belief and conviction, 
the indicative is commonly used instead of the subjunctive; 

er fd)reibt, bag er franf Ift unb nid)t he writes, etc. 

fommen fann 
Id) benfe, er ifl franf 1 think, he is sick 

id) \)aU geI)ort, bag bad 6d)iff abgegan- I heard that the ship started, 
gen i(t 

Acoording to this principle, the indicative is generally employed, 
when the verb in the principal sentence implies such certamty 
as excludes all doubt, as the verbs tDiffen to know, fe()en to see, 
entbecfen to discover, bemeifen, geigen to prove, show, etc.; example: 
6ie feben, 8ie toiffen, bag er franf ifl you sec, you know, that he is sick. 
The time, to which the Quoted assertion is referred, is always that 
in which it is assertea by the subject spoken of; and the verb 
of the quoted assertion, therefore, stands in the present, perfect 
or future tense, according as the fact, event or action asserted 
either coincides with, precedes, or follows the assertion of the 
subject spoken of, ^tiiough tiie verb of the principal sentenoe 
may stand in the imperfect or past perfect ; examples : 

cr ^at mir t)or brei SJlonaten er;iaf)It, he told me three months ago, that his 

feln ©ruber fei ein reid)er SWann brother was a rich man, that he 

(present), er ^abe ein %(x\)X jubor ein hod inherited a large fortune a 

groged Cerm6gen geerbt (past), unb twelvemonth ago, and that he 

tocrbf ein (Hut fou'en (future) would purchase an estate 
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•r rA*»* tnir ) ff W traut . t„, , „. ) that 1m w*b ill 

cr fagte mlr. J „ j^, ^g„, ^^^^^ he told ««{ that he had been ilL 

Han.-^Tb« dW«reBM b st wi ra the KngHah uid Q«raiaB lanffoages in fhs om of ihe 
of Um qiioUd MMttlon will bo omUj dtoceriMd fay the ftodoi^ 



h.. The BubiunctiTe is also employed, as in Latin, when an action 
(or conaition) wished for or intended is quoted in a subordinate 
sentence, connected with the principal sentence by means of the 
conjunction ta% that (Latin tU), bamit, auf ba% in order thail» for 
the purpose that, as : 

14 tonnfdKf bofi tr balb flfnrfe I wish that he may soon recover 

cr fDrid)t iant, bamlt Stbermann i^H he speaks loud, so that erery bodj 
bcrflrl^e may hear him. 

0., The subjunctive is further employed, when the speaker expresaes 
an opinion, which he had had himself, but which he has no 
longer when he is speaking, as : 

id) glaubte, rr n>dre franf I believed that he was sick. 

d.. The third person of the subjunctive mood is generally employed 
for the third person of the imperative, as : 

Oott ff i !Danr thanks be to Gt>d 

iDtr cd t^un »UI, ber flcl^ auf he who will do it» may rise. 

e., The subjunctive mood of the imperfect and of the past perfect 
tenses are generally employed in conditional sentences as well as 
^ the principal sentences depending on them, in the place of the 

two conditional moods, (hence the rule : the conjunctions toenn 
and ob if, whether, govern the verb, when standing in the imper- 
fect or the past per^ct tcnoise, in the subjunctive mood) : 
1., when the assertion is represented as contrary to reality, as : 
menn rr nod) lebte, mare er jetst ein reid)er Wlann if he were still 
alive, he would now be a rich man ; 
2., when the condition is only understood and not expressed, as: 
id) f)dtte bie 8ad)e anberd 9emad)t I should have arranged the 
matter differently (if it had been my business), or when it is 
contracted with the conditional sentence, as : id) f^attt an fri« 
nrr ©telle anberd gef)onbelt in his place (if I had been in his 
place) I should have acted otherwise ; 
3., if what we wish for, or imagine, is to be represented as con- 
trary to reality (exclamations, wishes), as: l}attt id) bod) ®elb 
if I had money ! tpdre er boc^ no4) am 2eben would that he 
were still alive I 
4., if it is a questionable possibility, as : todre ed benn iDQ^r could 
it be true ? 

{89. 3., The Ckmditumdl Mood (ber &nbttiona(td or bie beblngad)e StebetDcife), is 
generally employed, when an action, event or condition is represented 
as dependent on another action, etc., which is not real; instead of the 
properly so called conditional moods, viz: the first or present and the 
second or. perfect conditional, the imperfect and the past perfect 
tenses of the subjunctive mood are, however, usually employed (see 
{ SS', e), and the conditional moods are used especially in the |nin* 
o&pid Mbt^nce, to i»xpr^'s cbnditional pa^ibilil^i a« : iofnt ((( 0^0^ 
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tDare, tofirte tc^ f« t^tin if I should be well, I would do it, rtfirbe Id) r« 
getljan ^aben I would have done it; er fagte, er toiirbc gludli^ fclii, 
tvenn ... he said, he would be happy, if . . . 

4., The Imperative Mood (ber 3m|)eratib or bic ©efel^lmeife, bic ©efe^Iftform) 
is employed in German as in English, as : S|>rtcj) speak (thou) ! 
(St)rfd)et speak (you) ! the pronoun of the second person is generally 
omitted ; but when, as is usually done, a person is addressed in the 
third person plural, the pronoun ^ie (you) must be expressed, as : 
@|)rc^eti Sie speak I 

The third person of the imperative is generally supplied by that of 
the Qul^^unctive mood (see k 88, d). 

The imperative is sometimes expressed by the past participle, as : gt* 
trnnfcn let us drink I aufgeflanben get up ! 

i 90. 5., The Infinitive Mood (bcr 3nfinitib or bic unbcfllmmtc gorm, ble ©log- 
form), besides forming the future tense and the conditional mood, is 
employed in various relations, either with or without the preposition 
JU to, as : 

A., the Infinitives of verbs are used as yerbnl substantives of the 
neuter gender ; they take the article and are declined, but are 
not used in the Plural, as : bad 2efen the reading, id) bin be9 
6d)rctbend mube I am tired of writing. 
B., the Infinitive, without the preposition JU, is employed : 
a., as the subject of a proposition, as i 

SBiel trinfen ifl ungefunb to drink much is unwholesome; 
grben Ifl fellger, aid ne^tncn it is more blessed to give than to 
receive ; 
b., in connection with the auxiliary verbs of mood: fonnen, 
burfcn, mogcH, hJDllen, foflcn, mufTen, laffcn (see § 71, Exercises 
83 and 1)9), and in particular expressions, also with l^aben 
and tt^un, as : 

id) fann cd ntd)t t^un I can not do it, or I am not able to do it ; 
3le I)abeh gut reben it is easy for you to speak ; 
fie tf)Ut nl(i)td aid toelnen she does nothing but weep. 

Remark: If these auxiliary verbs of mood are connected with 
the infinitive of another verb, their infinitive is employed 
instead of their past participle in the perfect tenses, as : 

\^ l^aht ed tl)un fonnen instead of gefonnt) I have been able to do it 
tr \j<xi bcja^Ien muffen nnstead of gemugt) he has been obliged to pay 
14) ()abe if)nge^en laffen (instead of gelaffen) I have let him go 

c, as an object after the following yerbs : 

leifen to order leBren to teaeh I^Sren to hear 

^if en to call Urneit to learn felbm to see 

Aexneit to call mac^eti to make fu^len to feel, 

(elfen to help f nben to find 

Examples : 

6el8 U)n gc^cn tell him to go 

id) fcbe il)n fonunen, lefcn I see him coming, reading 

id) I)6rte U)n ftngcn I heard him singing 

id) fanb ll)n Wlafcn I found him sleeping 

meln ©ruber Icrnt ^eic^nen my brother learns drawing. 
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Bemarh: If the rerbs ^i|en, WNr W^ttr frfw, fu^ff (with 
Bome writers ftl«o the verbs le^rtn. lernen), are connected 
with the infinitive of another verb, their infinitive is em- 
ployed instead of their past participle in the perfect tenses^ 
as: 
Id) haht »)n foramen fefccn (instead of gefclfefn) I have seen him coming 
left ^abc \i)n flngen l)6rcn (instead of gc^ort) I have heard him sing; 

d., in a few idiomatie expressions, in connection with the verbs 
blribf n to remain, geocn to go, fal^rcn to ride in a carriage, 
Ttitf It to ride on horseback, as : 
btclbcn eic flljca keep your seat 

fr gel)t httMn he goes a begging 

flc gf ben fl)aalmn they take a walk 

(Ic fal^ren fpaaieren they take an airing, a ride m a 

^ carriage 

cr relttt f^ajlnrtll be takes a ride on borseback. 

C, the Infinitive, with the preposition iu to, (called : the supine), 

is employed: , v *. i? 

*., instead of the simple infinitive, sometimes, as the subject of 

a proposition, especially when it comes after its predicate, 

as: 
^u* 3U gcfaOen, tear rarin it was my greatest desire to 

f)6d)flcr SBunfd) please you 

rt gealemt bcra ©Mnnc, t^atfg it behooves man to be dih- 

3a feln gent; 

b., when the infinitive is an attribute or an object, except after 

the verbs mentioned above, as : 

er tt)unfd)t, Sie p ft)red)Ctt he wishes to speak to you 

blc ftoff nung, Sie ^u fe^n the hope of seeing you 

if the purpose or design of an action is to be expressed, tbe 
particle um is usually prefixed, as : 

36) forame, ura rait 3l)Ren ju f))re(f)en I come in order to speak 

to you ; 
c, sometimes as a predicate of a proposition in connection with 
babrn to have, and with feln to be, to express the possibility 
or necessity of an action, in which latter connection the in- 
finitive, though employed in the active voice, has generally 
a passive signification, as : 
rraS f)ah(n ®lc ju i^nn what have you to do ? 

toad tft 3u tbun what is to be done ? 

eS Ifl f elnc ^clt ju berlleren there is no time to be lost ; 

d., after the preposition^ nm in order to (stated above), o^ne 
without, anflatt or ftatt instead of, as : 

id) fann nld)t ger)en, or;ne il^n ge- I can not go without baving 

fe^en au ^obcn. seen him 

anflatt ju arbelten« f))lelt er instead of working, he plays. 

J 91. 6., The Participles (ble ^articlplen or ^Ittelforraett [S^ng. ba8 ^artlcl- 
|)lura or ble SKlttelforra] ) are in general employed in German much 
less than in English. 
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Iia oommon diioonrse, they are prinolpally employed a« AtfaribatiTe ad- 

jectives, qualifying a substantive, as : 

bcr fifrbfiibe &n\h ^ the dying old man 

mein odirbtrd Jlinb my beloyed child. 

Frequently they are employed also as adverbs of manner os : 

(Eie f))rr(i)fn flic|enb you speak fluently 

er foinmt gclaufen he comes running 

er flanb bemtrrt ba he stood there perplexed 

er lag fd)iafenb im ®rafe he lay sleeping in the grass. 

The past participle is further employed to form the compound tenseii 
of verbs, and otherwise as predicate of a proposition, as : 

ber 8d)netbcr f^at ben 9iott qtma&fi the tailor has made the ooat 
ber Siocf n>irb genia(f)t he coat is (is being) made 

ber SItocf ifl gemac^t he coat is made, done. 

The present participle is not generally used as a predicate, unless it 
has entirely assumed the signification of an adjective, as : 

bad SBafTrr ifl liebenb the water is boiling 

bie 2a»bfd)aft ifl ent^udPenb . the landscape is charming ; 

the Enelish: I am writing, seeing, etc., must be rendered by I write, 
I see, i(Q fd^reibe, id) frl^e, I was writing by I wrote, I have been writ- 
ing by I have written, etc. 
Besides, the present participle is sometimes used as the abridged form 
of a subordinate sentence, serving to express the time, manner, 
cause, or condition of the action denoted by the verb of the princi- 
pal sentence, as : 

jitternb fagte er tnir he told me trembling 

bie6 benfenb fd)lief Id) eln with these thoughts I fell asleep ; 

this construction is, however, admissible only, when the subject of 
the participle and of the verb are the same, and is not as frequent in 
Qenhan, as in English ; see i 87. 

The past participle sometimes takes the ]>lace of the imperative, the 
infinitive, and even of the present participle, as seen above, as : 

getninfen, gefplclt I let us drink, play I  

bad beigt gearbeitet (instead of arbelten) that is called working 
er fommt gelaufen he comes running. ^ 

In pathetic language, especially in poetry, the use of the participleo is 
not so limited, and they are frequently employed to connect sen- 
tences, which in common prose have to be connected by conjunctions 
or by relative pronouns. 

The Use of the Passive Voice see in Exercise 117. / 

f 92. VIII. The Oovemmeni of Verbs. 

The verb as the word which affirms something, is the enlivening center 
and heart of the sentence ; for its basis it needs an object for affirma- 
tion, i. e. a Subject. The Subject is always placed in the Nominative 
case, as : nieln &iter [cbreibt my father writes. 

The verb is either as an abstract verb a merely affirming word, — a copula, 
as : ifl is, in : meln Scaler ifl eln Aaufmann my father is a merchant, or 
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it eoDtuns, m a oonorete yerb, at the same tunatibo the predicate, as : 
fd)reibt writes, in : mcin Cafer f^nrribt my father writes. 
The abstract verb itintobe, when not expressing mere existence, as : i^ 
bin I am, does not express a predicate ; likewise, a few other verbs, 
which are mere modifications of frin, do not completely express a pre- 
dicate in themselves, as : ipcrbtn to become ; the noun or pronoun, or 
adjective, added to such abstract verbs, in order to express the predicate, 
is inherent to the subject, and stands, therefore, like this, in the nomina- 
tive case, as : mein Skater if) fin itaufmann my father is a merchant, Id^ 
tPfrbf tin HbDofat I become a lawyer. 
Concrete verbs are partly sabjective, partly objective. 
Subjective verbs express conditions or actions, which can not affect an 
object outside the subject, as: \d) fd)Iafe I sleep, id) fitje I sit; they, 
therefore, have no objects depending upon them, — they govern no 
case. 
Objective verbs express actions, which emanating from the subject, affect 
an object; they take, therefore, some object-word, which depends upon 
them, and govern the same in one of the three dependent cases, viz : 
the Genitive, the Dative, the Accusative. 
Many objective verbs can be connected with one object only in one of 
these eases, and govern, therefore, either the Genitive or Dative, or 
Accusative only. Other objective verbs require or admit several ob- 
jects in different relations, and govern, therefore, several cases at the 
same time. 
Those objective verbs which eovem the object-word in the Accusative, are 
called transitive verbs. Man^ transitive verbs admit two objects, a 
' direct or immediate, and an indirect or mediate ; for such verbs we 
have this general rule : if the direct object is a thing, then an added 
personal object is placed in the Dative, as: btr SBater Qab unferem 
^rrunbe ein i6n(b the father gave a book to our friend ; and if the direct 
object is a person, then the thing added as indirect object is placed in 
the Genitive, as: ber Skater bef$ulbigte feinen (S^(^n ber gaul(^it the 
father accused his son of laziness. 

I 93. 1., Verbf, iohick require a predicate in the Nominatioe ccue, are : 

f ei n to be, as: fein I6ruber ifl mein grtunb his brother is my friend ; 
U) e r b e n to become, as : er murbe cin xt\&^x SRann be bcMsame a rich 

man; 
b I e i b e n to remain, as: er blieb immer mein grettnb he always remained 

my friend ; 
f (^ e i n e n to appear, as : ber Zaq fc^len mlr eine Stunbe the day appeared 

to me an hour ; 
§ e i g e n to call, to be called, as : mein Sruber j^eift Starl my brother is 

called Charles ; 
» 

and those verbs in the passive voice, which in the active voice govern 

two Accusatives, as: t^ciicn,^: er JDurbe Jtarl ge()el6en he was called 

Charles; nennen, as: er fcinn eln reld^er ^lann genannt toerben he 

can be called a rich man ; t a u f e n , as : er Ifl Staxi getauft toorben he 

has been christened Charles ; fcbeltcn, fd)lmj3fen to call with vile 

names. 

i 94. 2., Verbs, which govern the Genitive case, 

A., the following verbs have a direct object denoting a person in tho 
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Aecuflatiye, and m indireoft ol^ect denoting, a thing in the Geni« 
tive : 

annogett to aretiM cntloffen to dismUR, discharge flBer^tugm to penoade, eonTinot | 

^ef^ren to inform, inrtruet cntte&igen ta exempt, dif P«aa« l»erfld)ern to aMure i 

b<raiibe.i to deprive, rob entfe6eit to displace, diamias )>eru>ei(en to banish Arom * 

beid^nUigen toaccoio uberfufernt ! i^ convict ttfirrtgen to honor, deem mxibf , 

cntbin^Cit to rel«<aM, exonerate fibernDeifen > lei^xn to accoae, to eharga J 

ent^ben to exempt, diamijis firom fiber^eben to exempt. * 

Examples : 

WlXan f lagt i^n bed Dieb{lal)ld an they accuse him of theft ; 
^r fyxt mid) mctncd O^dbed beraubt he has Fobbed me of my money; 
<Der Stabtratl) fyxt it)i\ felned ilmted entfet}t the city council has removed 
him from his office. 

B., the following. reflective verbs have, in addition to their reflective pro* 
noun, the indirect object in the genitive : 

A attmofen to usarp, claim f{(b entfinnen to remember, recolleet 

1$ anne^nten to take rar«» of |t(fc erbormen to pity, take pity on 

6 bebienen to use, make use of {!q crinnem to remember 

4 be9ei§eit ) to apply one's self to fld| ertoc^ren to reeiat, check 

db be^etfigen ) to attend to fi$ freuen to rejoice at 

4 begebfn to give up, resign jlc^ getroflen to console one's self with) hop* Ibr 

^^ bemadrtigen j to roize on fi6 rubmeit to boast of 

j!^ betnei^ern { to make one's self master of f!(b fd^&men to be ashamed of 

l£ befd>ei^en to arquiesce in fia unterfangen to undertake 

{^ cnt&u§<rn to alienate, abstain M Mrfeben to be aware of, prepared for 

i(^ entballen to refrain, abstain nAwe^ren to defend one's self, resist , 

Ui aitf«^agcn to rid one's self of J!^ vetgern to hei>itate upon, reftise 

and a few others. 

the verbs fid) erinnern, fid) frenen, fid) fd|)amen are now commonly followed 
by prepositions, the first one by an, the others by uber. 

Examples : 

rr na^m fid) meiner ittnber an he took care of my children 

i^ bebiente mid) biefer ©elegen^eit I availed myself of this opportunity 

er enti)dtt fid) beO ^cinc& he abstains from wine 

er crinn^rt fid) feiner or an if)n he remembers him 

er erfrcut fid) 3()red ©lucfed or uber 3()r ®lu(f he rejoices at your good luck. 

C, the following verbs govern the direct object in the genitive case in 
sublime style, but are more usually connected with the accusative : 

«4)tcn to mind, regard, esteem aeniefen to e^joj uxhtHtn to miss, fail 

be(firfen to want oarren to wait l»erge(feii to forget 

ftege^ren to desire »jlegen to take care of toaj^rnebmen to obserr* 

mtbetrcR to spare, do wjtboat xofintn to spare isartca to attend ta 

crtefi^ncn to mention fpotten to mock 

i^ten and ^rren are firequently followed by the preposition auf, fj^ottett by jiber; 

Examples : 

tolr beburfen 3()rer or 3lf>re ^life we are in need of your aid 

geniefie bed ^ebc nd or bad Seben enjoy life '^ 

n>\v muffen feiner or i()u fd)onen we must spare him. 

D., a few idiomatic phrases in which the genitive !• employed, acre the 
following: 

^nngerd flerben to die of hunger 

elnee pl6l5nd)en 5obe8 flerben to die suddenly 

ber ^offnting Irbcn to live in the hope of, to hope something 

bed Globed fein to die, to be a dead man 

reined ^er^end fein to have a good conscience 

ber Weianod fein to be of opiBlon. 
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Otttm VMH^t filter totne fdn to have eavtegt, to be in a good liiBa«r, 

in good spirits 
BltteM fdn to hare the mtentfon. 
Instead of the OenitiTe case, the prepoutions an, auf, na<^, uber. nm, bOtt 
are used after many verbs, to express the different QenitLye objects. 

I 95. 3., Verht, which govern the DaHm cose. 

The Dative is the case employed to denote the person or the thing in rdar 
iion to which the subject of the verb is represented as acting ; com- 
pared with the Accusative, it is the case of the indirect or mediate object^ 
tiie Accusative being the case of the director immediate object A-great 
number of transitive verbs, besides governing the Accus. case of a 
•nffering object, require an indirect pereonal o^ect ; examples: 
14 gcbf roclntm Sruber biefen @tod I give to my brother this caae ; 
er \)at mir fcintn @o(^n eiii|>fo(^len he has recommended to me his son. 

Besides, the following verbs reqmre an object in the Dative : 

A., most intransitive verbs, which do not admit of a direct object in the 
Aoeosative: 

w l a m e a to mUmm to entf^^red^ to aanrar, oMM^ood f!^ ital^ot, nSt^txn to ftpproacfa 

Mimnten to answer ftifim to be vanttng* Jto nuften to be useful 

f|iicn to meet folaen to follow fi^aben to injare C& penoiQ 

gefaflnt to pleue* 



Itffoi to Maist gefaflnt to pleue* fd^nen to 

kcifHanRoi to acient mifMOcn to displeaae rrfil^eineit to appear 

fcmfai to thank geljeii to go, be (when vsed im- f(^mcid)etn to flatter 

HcROi to aerre . ge^ertn to belong [personally*) tropin to bid defiance 

krstei to ihrealeB ge^r^len to obey tvauni to trnst 

cfat^Oen to occur to the monoiry gclingcn to succeed* unterftegett to be oreroome hj 

tHtfaScn to escape one** memory genugeit to ■nflloe Dergeben to pardon 

CHtgcfreR to escape geiiemen to become, be proper tD4b<rh»rf<l^ to contradict 

Mtlle^eti to escape, ran away qUathm to belicTe, trust toiber jle^ to oppose 

oitfagm to renounce gleUM to be like toei^ to ghre way, yield. 

*Mlai gefif M gdtaigen, are nerer eonstracked as la Bngtish, the penmi being in EngHsh the 
fnlveet, but in German the object, as : cf HW wtr an ®e(b I waat m.oa«ty^ »«ait ti ^S^ntn gcfSnt it 
yon please, tt gelingt mir I succeed.— S^ic gedt U QtfMiX how do you do, how are you? H gt^t ntir 
gttt I am well. 

Examples : 

cr ttiheerftete mir he answered mm fofgen €Ae4ntr follow tee 

Mir bMcgnetcn ifoi we met him , glauben @ic i^m tAHit do not belieTe him 

\A tauue 3^ncn I thank you er fc^meid^Ite mir he flattered me. 

B., a great man J verbs, compounded with separable prepositions ; 
Examples : 

er hat mir Diel tSelb at^gftoonnen he has won much money from me 

rr f)at mir <^clh atigtbotea he has offered me money 

id) h)ia l^m eln Vfcrb abfauftn I will buy a horse from him 

er mo^nte ber SSerfammlung bei he attented the meeting 

id) trerbe S^nen ba^ ©ud) twrlefcn 1 will read the book to you 

bem SSolte iDerben au biele ©teuem too many taxes are laid np<m the 

aufgelegt people, etc. 

€., some Impersoikal expressions, as : 

eg \ft mir lieb I am glad e« a^ttet mir I have a forebodhig 

H ift mir teib I am sorry ti graut ralr I feel horror 

e# tbut mir wtU it hurts me ti tttU mir I am disgusted 

eg t^ttt mir »oW »* does me good eg f^toinbeU mir t am giddy 

eg ill mir angfi I em afraid eg ifl mir gut ( We*0 ju SRBtl^ I foel well (iB). 

J 96. 4., Verbs which govern the Accusative case. 
All verbs^ which have a tran^tive signification, govern the Accusative case, 
which is the ease of the direet or '^^metiiatic olt^eet; awt) id said to 
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•be tnaffiiUte,'irh«i its oli^ is oonoitTed 4o4iaffiHr«iid to bft aib^Mbj 
tiid action erpressed by the verb. ^ 

All causativie verbs are transitiTe, i. e. all those verbs whioh express caus- 
ing a person oMhing to do something, as: fu^ren lolead» faUen to fell, 
tobten to kill. 

All verbs with the prefix be are transitive (an. intransitive verb is made 
transitive by perfixing be.) Six verbs with the prefix be govern, however, 
not the Acciis., but the Dative: be^agen to please, belieocn to please, iK« 
qf§mn to meet, bej^rreuauf—to perservere in — t beru^enauf to be founded 
on — , befteben auf to insist unon-— ^befleben au^^to consist of--^ 

Examples : 

er liebt meines JBruber he loves iny brother 

er fiil^rtt i^n he led him 

er tobtete ^inen i^unb he killed his dog 

er bemobnt utifer ^au9 he inhabits our house 

er begleitett mefnen SBater he accompanied my father. 

Most reflective and Impersonal verbs have a tiransitive (Signification and 
govern, therefore, the Accusative, as : 

ed friert Md^ I am cold 

id) befinbe mid) h)cl)l I am well 

fhe following Verbs govern two Accusatives, the one of tiie piel:son, and 
the other of the tiling : frageit to ask, le^ren to teach, l^eigen to 
call, nennen to name, call; tatifen to baptisey christen ; fci)elten, 
fd)itn|)fen to abuse, call witii vile names ; fragen is also used with 
the preposition nad) (after) instead of the Accus. of the tiung; as: 

er fragte mid) Sieled oi^nad) $&ielem he asked me many things 
er lebrt mid) ble beutfcbe ®|)ra(f)e he teaches me the Gennan U^guage 
er l)\ci mid) einen 9larren 1 , ^, , -, 

er Wmpfte raidb elaen Warren j "* **"*^ "*® * ^^^ 



CHAPTER X 

THE ADYEKB. lDa5 Kbberblum, 9leben- j>t>tx tlmflanbd- 

SBort. 

} 97. Adverbs are those inflexible "^ords which in general qualify a predi- 
cate, by expressing the place, time, manner or modality of the action ; they 
are, therefore, objects, and they have the same value as a noun with a 
preposition, as : he acts prudently (with prudence), which is the reason, 
that many English adverbs are expressea by nouns with a prepositioi^ 
«s : in ber grembe abroad, nact) ^aufe home. 
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Adrerbt mn in genend emplo7<ed to limit the meaning of ToriM, ^oe- 
tives and adverbs. But some adverbs serve to express a logical relsr 
tion between two sentences (see UOl, Adverbs of causality). 

Adverbs admit of no inflection ; but most adverbs of mwuier admit of a 
comparison. 

Adverbs are formed, either by derivataon or composition, from almost every 
other part of speech ; of some, however, the origin is no lonji;er known. 

The letter 6 (orieinally the sign of the Oenit Sing.) is added to many 
noons and adiectives, to form adverbs, as : flRorgend in the morning, 
9lad^^ in the night, rt^^t^on the rii^ht, btfonbfr6 particularly, anberd other- 
wise ; likewise, the terminations lid), f>aft and lingd are used, to form ad- 
verbs from adjectives, as : ipa^rlid) truly, freilid) to be sure, biinblingd 
blindly. Otherwise, adjectives when used as adverbs of manner, do in 
German not assume an affix, like die English ly in : badly, correctly, etc., 
S^ic^t, rid)tig being used both as adjective and as adverb. 

A great many adverbs are formed by composition in various ways, as : 
burd>au9 throughout, bifffeitd on this side, aUerbingd by all means, ra<f- 
tvartd backvrards, uberad everywhere, untertvegd on the road, mol^er (from 
where,] whence, ^rauf up here or hither, barin therein ; in order to spe- 
cify things individually or separately, the word fBeife (mode, manner) 
frequently is added to. nouns and adjectives, as : f(^rtttn>etfe step by step, 
glu(fUd)ern>eift fortunately. 

Of the compound adverbs, two classes of a peculiar use have to be men- 
tioned especially : 

1., the adverbs of place, formed by combining the two adverbs : ^ f r 
here, hither, and ^ i n there, thither, with other adverbs or prepo- 
sitions ; these two adverbs, of which the English language has no 
exact correspondents, denote opposite motions, I)er a motion or di- 
rection towards the speaker, ^m a motion or direction away from 
the speaker, and all the compound words formed by combining one 
of them vrith other words, participate in this original signiflcation of 
the same ; examples : 

^mfiiphey«,liither(L».wlMret]ieq|>MlMr!s) ^tittuf up there, thither (L e. ftwaj ftt>m ih« 

httat down here, hither binab down there, thither (i^e^er) 

Remitter down, under hither (imuiter down, under thither 

beratt< out hither biittutl out thither 

^rein in hither, into this plaw QiMtln into that place 

bier^r or l^iel^er hither, here, fhk waj ^er^iit thither, that way 

9erS6<r over, aeroM, hither linfiber oyer, acroes, thither 

tortjtr i ****»**» *• •• *««^ **»«• ^*^«' £r I6ln( *^**«'» *• •• '"*" thither th«jre 

tt«iet whence, i. e. from which place hither tto^in wliither, L e. from which place thither. 

2., the pronominal adverbs formed by combining the adverbs of place, 
ba there, b^er here, tt)0 where, with prepositions ; ba derived from 
bcr, ble, bad, ^ier derived from a demonstrative pronoun no longer 
found, and tt>o derived from ttjcr, trad, compounded with a preposi- 
tion after them into one word, represent the pronouns ed (it), ba9 
(that) or bie9 (this), and ivad, n)eld)e9 (what, which), in the Dative and 
Accusative, preceded by the preposition ; see §{ 59, 62, 64 ; when 
the preposition begins with, a vowel, the letter r is for euphony's 
sake mserted after ba and tDO ; examples : 

ftOVAt thereon, thereat ^ierds hereon, hereat WotM whereon, whereat 

i. e. on or at it, that i. e. on or at thif i. e. on or at what, whiih 

Mrmf thereupon, i.e. upon it ^rOttf hereupon MrOttf whereupon, L a. upoB 
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krtMi ^oi-of «r from it, tiutt 

tabd thereby, thereat, i. e. bj 

- or at it, that 

latarc^ through <« bf it, th*t 

bafur for it, that 

lattin i'bto it, that 

tarin in it, that 

bomit with it, that 

KiMn of or from it, that 

teiu to or foV it, that 



McMttf out of origin tbi» 
(ierbrt hereby, hereat, i. e. by 

or at this ' 
j^cbunl^ throT^b or bf thia 
biefitr for this 
^ierein into tliis 
bier in in this 
biermit with thi« 
tierMn of or from this 
tierjtt to or for this 



m9U»§ <^ai0f nr from whaA» ubieb 
loobei wliereby, whereat, i. e. by «r 

at what, which 
ttvburc^ through or by what, which 
t»of&r for what, whid& 
toorein into what, which 
tooritt io what, which 
ivonit with wliat, which 
toOMn of or from what, which 
»0)tt to or for what, which. 



Many combinations of nouns with prepositions are also employed as ad- 
verbial expressions, of which some examples are the following : 



vnterttegf on the way 
bergaitf up>hi)l 

toattein into the woods 
fett'ein aoron the fields 
firomattf against the stream 
dromab down-riTcr 
tinnnetan up to the skies, heay- 

enward 
Jsbrttu^' JAbreitt all the year 

round, every year 
abb^nben not at hand, midaid 
korbantcn at l^and 
mit Bteil purposely 
mir lit 2itU to please me 
Mil ciebe, etc., out of love, etc 



bei 3nt hi time 

bei 92a(bt in the night 

bei ber ipanb (near) at hand 

bei (Selegenbeit occasionally 

bei @eite aside 

bei iBeibe niibt by no means 

bei dabten (to be) in years 

in ber Xbat indeed, in fact 



Mtt £er)|en with all heart 
bon @tatten Cdeben) (to go) oo 
ber ber ^b for the pxeaeat 
|tt Bu$e on foot 
iu $ferbe on horse-back 

egnter Sebt at the oonoluaioB 
or aitf bie £ftnsr for a k»g«r 
duration 



in afler {rfibe as early as poa- ber Sfinge m^ length ways 

sibie 9^e Bweifel without doubt, 

{m<Ernfie earnestly donbtediy 

in SerUsenbeit at a loss itber Sanb, Qetb Into the country 

nAdb^fchome wit genauer 9totb narrowly, 

na^ Stif(be after dinner scarcely 

bonJtinbauf Aroma child ben fianien Zag fiber all (the) day 

b«n duAenb auf from my (his^ etc) long 

youth ate., ate. 



i98. Adyerbs may be classified into five classes: 1., adverbs of manner 
or quality, in connection wi^ adverbs of intensity and frequency ; 2., 
adverbs of place or locality; 3., adverbs of time ; 4., adverbs of modality^ 
and 5., adverbs of causality. 

1., Adverbs of manner or quality^ All adjectives are employed ai^ad- 
verbs of manner, without assuming any distinctive termination, as: 
er f(t)reibt f d)led)t he writes badly, (bie geber ifl f d)le4)t the pen is 
bad) ; besides the adjectives, the lollowing words are only employed 
as adverbs of manner : • 

fa thus, ao oilberl otharwiaa btinbtina* blindly felgenbemttfictt in tha foUowlag 

Hie how, aa I90b( ^^U eilenbl in haste manner 

cbcnfcJoatao »eraeben< hi rain |ufebettb« visibly tlfidflic^ioeife fortunately, 

gcrabi^ azaeUy 80 umfenfl in rain, gratis gem willingly, gladly and a few similar compoundai 



Non.— The adverb » a (I wdL is applied to that alone which pleases our Ibelinga, as: tBo|(«ioI« 
Icn to wish well, «»ob( autfeben to look well, and dilTers in this respect firom gut. which applies to 
that which is good in itself as: gut bmbefo to act well, gut f^reibeiTfeo write well.— Besides, »«({ ia 
amployed also as adverb of modality for the English tnoeea, perhapt (see below). 

The adverb g e r n is extensiyely used in the Oerman language, and is generally supplied in 
Bnglish by the verb to Hke, as : er fbielt gern he likes to play, er trinf t gem Oier he likes beer ; tha 
Comparative of gem is (ieber, the Superlative om (iebfien, as : er trinf t lieber SBein, aU 8ier ha Ukaa 
wina batter than beer, er trinf t oitt lieb^ca CDaiTct he likes best water (aee Kzereiae 87) 

Degrees of comparison of etdverbs. 

Those adverbs of manner, which are only adjectives employed aa adverbs^ 
admit of a comparison, like adjectives. The comparative form ia like 
that of adjectives. 

The superlative without an addition is only used of a few adverbs, aa . 
freunbttcbfl, OUtigfl most kindly ; ^eraUd)fl most cordially, with all my 
heart ; gefdUigft. most kindly, if you please ; innigfl deeply. More f^ 
quently the superlative with the terminations end is used, as: beflenl 
best, f4)5nflend finest, etc. Commonly, however, the superlative of ad- 
yerba- ia oonnected with the prepoaitiona an or a u f , eontraeted with tha 



dttffnlte aiiiole iiito mm v^tt Um)» and fittf I (asf bat), iw : tMi l^fM, 

Quf'd bcftr ; the prepoBition on is used, to denote tbe highest degree, in 
oomparison with others, as: er fctMrdbt am fd>5Hfltn t9on ilttrn he writes 
bext of nil ; the preposition auf is used to denote a very high degree, 
without any c(»ni(iarison, as: rr Wit nii(^ auf'd freunbU(t)fte em^foiigea h% 
had received me must kindly (in the most kind manner). 

Adverbs of inUiuUy ; the following adverbs express intensity. 

»-Hi(l tt»— ii fbft newlj, mlmost etwa« some^at^alittte 

0— wte — — Mm^ almost cia i»<|ii9« Uttk 

e^r irerj, mocli, Twy nneh bum warcvJy genug enough 

Rr quit*, (at aU) »ieni0ftoi« at l«ai* f^U partly 

|ar aTVQ (9d)ft uxtremely riniaermaien in aome nmrata 

|ni folla ^SAIIcnf at th^naoft mriitent^tl for the moat part 

istoo »dt£ur irSltcRtteiUforfhegreateat^art. 

Nafn.r— Voeh and rery moeh, denotiof tha iBtanaity of « T»ndicat«, mast ha translated by fe^ 
and not 1^ «ir{, as : I was much pleased i(6 iMt fe^r cvfrmt they loved bin vety jmncdi f!e (ielytte 
Ibn fefrr. B i « t is nsed as adrerh of intensity before adjectives in the comparattTe degree, as : ft 
it 9t(( bc(fer it is moofa better. 

Adverbs offrequeney are : einmal once, jtveimal t^vioe, <!flemal eT^ry time» 
etc., oft often, felten seldom, mleber again, aberma^d, nod)mald o&ce more. 

f 99. 9., Adverbs of place or loealUy ; as such are most commonly used: 
besides Uie adverbs^^er here, hither, ^ttl there, thither, and the aifferent 
compositions of them, as : f^trauf and l^lnauf up, |)er^in and t)iuein in, 
^erfier hither, t>irr()in thither, mo^ whenee, kDOl^n whither, etc., es> 
plained above in k 97, under S, — ^Uie following adverbe : 

^er here Mm bdbre ' re^t< on the right tft^ near 

bo, tort thers l^intca behind Itnt« on the 1^ hand »eit, fern Ux 

•0 wiif»re ^iifxn on this ride anfirfirtf upwards fort, loeg forth, away 

0^ above brniwn on tbe other side obio&rtd downwards iurud baok 

miten below tie^ftUJ on this side »orn>&rt| forwards trgenbtoo anywhere 

tmwH within jenfeitl on that side rudwarti backwards ttirgenbtto nawhere 

flM^M wittaoot, lufammeii together feittoarM sidewards dberall every whera 

odt of doort ringl around aQent^t(>eR everywhere nirgenb^ nowhere 

\ 100. 3., jiidt'er&f q/" time ; the following adve~H}s expr^ess time 

^ ban then Mrg^ftent the day before yester- immer altrays 

tDonn when f Atflern yesterday [day ntmmer itiever 

banuti at that lime peute today juerfl first 

ebemali lbnn«>r1y morgen te-morM^ %VL{ti\ lastly 

»orniaU fimnerly fifermoreen the day after to-mor* enbltt^ at last, fimUIy 

etnft once KitD soon [row btfl^er hitherto 

fonft formeriy n£(!^flfn« In a fe# days ^ ffitbrm rfnce 

frut}' early Je^jt, nun now, at present longe for a long time 

fp&t late f»9{eUb. gteit^ immediately, di- nf^t mtfyt no longer 

8"**^ I baftne ***" ■^"** °°^ [rectly ©ft often 

wr^er | ^^ SWorgntf in the morning mamlbmal) -^„,^«„^ 

na&bcr sftorwardA SWittag^ at noon itt»c«« i '^°^*^™*" 

no(9 stiU, yet Sormittag< in the Ibrenoon wbeffm . ) 

(Aon, ierdU ahready 9la(!^ittag4 in the afternoon in^wtf^ Vmeanwhlli 

fingft lately tl6wW la the evening wterbeflen j • 

Ungfllongftgo 9lad»t« in Uie night mituttter now and Uiea 

neu(i(^ lately, the other day Je, [txmU ever melflen« mostly 

|ftriti<l^ not long ago itU, nieaiaU never iugteit^ at the same umii 

frill^tlienl t»t the earliest, fi^&teflen« at the latest. 

When a noun is employed to express an adverb of time, it is commonly 

placed in the Qenitlvc 'Case, as: iRorgend in the morning, fined staged 

<Hie day, bed ^aged in the day, etc.; bat ki the Accusative, when it ia 

J oMikMttd with a promnm «r a^jaotiye^ as; ^iefen 3»^ thai 4ajr» Jtbeo 
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1^ efwty ^, *ea «S(!)|let!'Xag the next day ; frequently it is preceded 
by prepositions, as : bei Sage, am Sage, an biefem Sage. 

Note. — ^In English the 6ain« woi>d is ft«qaently uee^ m AdT«rh (of time), Pn|>orition and Cob^ 
JuBction, whilst in German they are expressed by different words ; care mtut, therefore, he taken 
not tovioiifouiid theteithree different significations ; a preposition is always connected with a nona 
or pronoun, a conjunction with a sentwioe.' Thus in : I saw him before, the word b^f^rt is an a4r 
▼erb wthtr ; hut in : I saw him before yon, it is a preposition Mr ; «>nd in t I saw hiq^ before yojoi 
came, it is a oonjuntftiom c^f . 

{101. 4., Ad'oerhs of modality ; the foUowmg adverbs express modafity or 
mood, i. e, the greater or less posiiiveness of an assertion : 

Jayevv fMiUA ) *^**^'8i^» ttwi now, well tfietme^r rather 

mtn no j^r ! ***<*<***» *ww ^^"^ bttr<^au« ) ab«61iit«l7, 

nl^tnot """•' ' however too^jt perhaps, indeed oHerWng* \ by all 

•ii^t «ie(r BO mom bo^ \ yet, faowerer, tvalrf^^itifti^ probably f^fe^faliief) unma 

)»abrli(| I tmly,T«ri]y,ieb04/ nevertheless et»a perhaps fdneOMgd )noiataU, 

»tmia> \ actnally, In- oettif \ certainly, i»ietleie^t perhaps ganjwtbflttrnlAtV by no 
ffitMA^r J deed "ftiMi*/ «»»l7 etc. J means. 



5., Adv&rbs of caTisatUyj these adverbs express a logical relation, as that 
of cause, reason, o^ect, etc., between two sentences; such are the fol- 
lowing adverbs : 

^^ ) fofgll^ oomseqiiently, thenfiMre bobnr^ thereby, by it 

i*P** > thaiefim »"!»*" > why. ttobur* whereby, by what 

bcflveQCit C """""'^ loe§t0f0en I -ujlri' baffir therefor, fer it 

bf^Hb ) »e§bftib S ^'*®"^'* toofftrwhewibr,forwha4 

0\9 tikua, iheze&n^ ooaae- beffenwMea^tetiiotwltiistanding baju, »o)ii, etc., etc., the ao 081104 
q;tteBtly i(^li<be^i>»eitiBet nevertheless pronominal adverbs, ipokeB 

of in i 97, under 2. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PREW^TK)}^. (Die ^rfi j)of!tion, i)a§ JBerfealtniSlDo'tt 

or bafi ©ortoort. 

1| -1D2. Propositions connect an object with its predicate (i. e. Its verb pr 
adjective), «r an ttttribtcte with its substantive (noun), and show thd rela- 
tion between them. 

Most of the prepositionft original^ express relfttions of locality, and are 
onlv afterwards also employed ror rdatiene of time, manner, causality, 
and almost all the relations of olnects or dttributes. Thus, these pre- 
positions are originally employed as adverbs, and they are yet very 
frequently employed as such, especially in combinations with other 
words, as : er ilef)t fru^ auf he gets im earl^, er gef)t mit he goes along 
with, t)on Jtinb auf from a child, bcr%rieg ifl au^ the war is over, na$ 
itnb nnd) by d^rees, bard) tinb bnrd) quite through. 

The correct use of the prepositions requires in German, as in every other 
iani^age, much attehtion. Yarious exercises and remarks about the 
same are given in the earlier parts of this book. 

As to their formation, we must distinguish original prepositionfi, as : feit 
since, t)OB from, of; JB to, fiir for,, mit with, etc., and-dtfrtiwrfew preposi- 
tions, formed from nouns or adjectives, as : flatt, anftatt instead of, Yot" 
gen on account of, n>a^renb during, Idngd along, unlDeit not far from, 
Eiedfeltd on this side of, etc. 

Prepositions govern cases, i. e. they re^tdre the nouns or pronoYmi9|y wi^ 
iwibi they are ooimeoted, to be placed eitlier in the Gttutite^ the 
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Dfttm, or the Aoensative ; 0ome few prepesiiioM pmvm the DaliTe in 

one Bignification, and the Aocusative in another. 

1 103. 1., I^epoHticnu goeeming the Oeniiwe case, are : 

tiH ) f.^ ji^ Mt«f<it« <m this lite flir mn^wiSatibr the Mkeof 

JJ^I^I lnrtMd«C Jeiifettl on th« othtrrid* of wittrt* j ' 

tai§ttW wlUumt, OB tiMOvt- tinta4 AkMig mittrlfl > bjmeuuoT 

rid* of »«9rnib dorloK MrmftrrTll > 

taKrttO within, on tho Inildo of mwtiti nmx, not tre( in ppite of 

•kf(al^ »boT<s on tho nppor- imfeni i liur from vngco^tct notwithstanding 

aid* or Ut^, ^Vbtt) (raft | by virtue of 

Wlcrlott bslow, on the iiBd«r> ^(tcn > on aD«oaBt of »enn9|e \ bjdint of 

■"••^ "l«?"*.v ^ . ^ ""^^ {•coosdlneto 

•^ in the mooning of »cg« infvftfe ) """^ * ** 

^Iber, l^lben, toegen and urn — loiOtn are preceded by the nonn which 
they gOTom, as : KUerd ^alber on accoaniof hts age, ber grcuiibfc^ift hal* 
ben on account of friendship, Dfd ®eibed toegea, urn bed (^tibth mitlen for 
the Bake of money. They are contracted with the Genitive of the per- 
sonal pronouns into the following forms : meinet^lben, meincttvcgen, ntn 
mehietmlflen on my account, for my sake ; feinet(Kilben, feinctmrgen, um 
felnftipiflen *, unfcrfoalben, 36rfttt>tgtn, etc. 

Srot} and langd are also used with the Dative case, as : trol) meinem S3efe$- 
(e in spite of my command ; langd be m lifer along the shore. 

3ufolge governs the Genitive, when preceding its noun, but the Dative 
when following it, as : betu 83erid)te aufolge and aufolge bed IBeri(t)ted ao 
cording to the report. 

Examples are given in Exercise 89. 
2., PrepontUmB governing the Dative case, are : 

§a$ flrom, oat of jur^ ofter, oocozding to feit sfnoe 

cnf er hasides, outaido of nit with wn of, fran 

tcf at, near netft I ftni--th«r wifli l«*o 

.|bnn withfai fammt / *<««*>^ ^» JfgafiJet oppodte 

$em&t amording to m^% ivn&^ft next to luwiber against, oontrarj 

Ottge^CR toward (so as to m«et) 9^ <sekU>iniised) oyer, at 

entgtgen, gegenaber and aut&iber iire placed* after the word, which they 
goyem, as : er ge^t feinemtBater/entgegen he goes towards, that is, to meet 
bis father ; er tDol^nt unferem i^aufe gegenuber he lives opposite to our 
house ; mdnem iBunf(i)e aumiber contoary to m^ wish. 
Examples are given in tbe Exercises, especially in Exerc. 91. 

3., PreposUiona governing the Accusative caset are : 

tar^ through, by aegot (g^i) towards, against xm about, round 

fir foxt in plaoo of gf^ne without isiNr against 

fonbet Cseldom used) without 

The following adverbs sometimes hare an Accusative case before them, 

. and are accordingly to be considered as prepositions : e n 1 1 a n g along, 

^inauf up, Hnab, ^inunter down; as: ben glu| entlang along 

the river, ben JBerg l^inauf up the mountain, bie ^re))j)e ^inunter down the 

staircase. 

.Examples are given in the Exercises, especially in Exer. 93. 

4., PrefposUions governing both the Dative and the Accusative, are : 

«n on, «t, in, t^i hj, near {» in, into miter under, beneath, amoBg 

iA^^^^ nctoi beside, at tbo side of »dr before v 

fiittr B«hiBa iitr orer, aboro t»ifi(^ betwoaa^ betwixt 
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These prepositipnf goyern the Ba^ve case, when thej imply rest or motion 
in a place, but the Accusative case, when they imply a direction or mo* 
tion towards a place or an object. Examples (compare Ezerc. 93) : 

Datirecaae: AoeiuatiTe: 

ttet OQb (anat «n ber SDonb the picture bange ^Si Mnge ba« 9{Ib an He SBonb I hang the pfetme 

on the Trail on the wall 

#r fte^t an bent Senfler he Htands at the whtdow dx ^tfjit an ba« ^enfler he goen to the windoir 

l^t 8tt(^ liegtauf tern X^^t the book lies on ^^(^ lege ba« ^ix^ auf ben Sif^I lay the book on 

the table the Uble 

Cr {ft anf bem £anbe he Ir in the conntiy (Er ge^ aaf Hi imb he goes into the oonntry 

dx ft^t binter ntir be sits behind me Se^en @ie ficb binter mid^ 8itdo#n behind me 

Cr gebt in bem (Darten fjpaiiercn he takes a walk Sr geb^ in ben (Bar ten heroes into the garden 

in the garden 

^er Oaum fle^t neben bem 3:^rc the tree ftaods Q^ t^flon^e ben Caitm nebcn ba< 5t^or I plant tfaa 

near the gate trt-e near the gate 

!Die SDotfen fleben fiber ben Oergen the cloods are S)ie SBotfen jieben uber bie Oerge the clouds p«i 

aboTe the mountains over the roountirins ' 

di tiegt unier bem Xifdbe it lies under the table S« f{el unter ben Sifi^ it fell under the table 

(Sx aing vor mir he walked before me Qx fttUtt f!(b Mr mi^ he placed himself before m« 

Cr faS 2»if(^ beibcn he sat between both. Sr fet^te ^q iOif^KU ^ibe he sat down between 

both. 

i 104. Some prepositions are frequently contracted with the definite article 
into one word, viz : 

on bem into am |tt bem into gum tmiS^ ba< into bur^ 

Wbem •* Wm jnber « jur ffirba* ** furl 

in bem ** im an ba« " an< inba« ** \xa 

Mn bem " bom anfbaf " aufe umbof ** um< 

NoTs.— The -contractions Mr<Ct»orbaOi itbertil (iiber bem), itber|(&bcT baO; nntetm (mtter benO 
mter* (tmter ba«) are seldom used. 

Some prepositions are combined with the adverbs : 1^ e r here, hither, and 

1^ i n there, thither, to form adverbs of place; they have been. spoken of 

in §97 (under 1). 
All prepositions governing the Dative and Accusative cases are combined 

with the adverbs: ha there, l^ter here, and too where, to form the 

pronominal adverbs given in j 97 (under 2). ^ 



OHAPTEK XIL 



THE CONJUNCTION, ^ie ftoniunltion, bae IBinbetoort or 

ba9 S^erbinbungdtoort. 

i 105. Conjunctions are words, which connect two simple sentences into 
one compound sentence and show their mutual relation and dependence; 
as : he arrived and I departed ; he arrived when I departed. > 
Two sentences are connected either by way of Subordination, when one of 
them, which is called the subordinate sentence, stands in the place of 
tiie subject, attribute or object of the other sentence, which is called the 

Srincipal sentence, or by way of Co-ordination, when two sentences, not 
epending upon one another, are connected into one sentence either by 
a relation of concord or of opposi^Qn. 
19 
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Tkm «• MMidiai^ tm kinds of ooi^iiiietMBB, tib: SabordiiiatiTv and 
Co-ordinative ooiyttnotions. 
1. Subin^imaUcecfn^ndions ;9ssac)i are used the foHowiiig words . 

WimU > - *._ A To if Wcim, •««« "wneB 

iltboaA, S«e»Mlf MeM^^ BOfewtlbitendiBK 









JShd, o2b'<9<^ 18 expressed by baft, bamit, auf bafi, urn au ; 

coiwc is expressed by ba (as, since), iwtl 5 

<mces9ion u expressed by obfilcl^). obf(J)Ott, obtoo^, tolclpo^i, tocnn siel<^ 

»enn \^on, tpenn aud) ; , . , ^ «• 

amdi«on is expressed by tocnn, fo, too, mofeni, baftrn, faW ; 
imeeriotn^f, doubts is expressed by ob; ,. / x ^. il r w n 

«iann«r and eamparuon are expressed by tolc, oW (as), a» 00, |0 oa|, 

fo . . . old t . . i , ^ / * \ ._ 1 

time is expressed by aW (when), bo (when), tofnn (when), nwnn, tn- 
btfi, Inbtfftn, lod^rcnb. Inbcm. na^m, tt^, felt, btt. 

H<yn.-«tt and ba iw empl<7ed for past ttaie. tgcjitt and »am ««' P'«JtllVl2li?S3i S^« 
SH er tAB. flint Ub f»t« ^*>«» >»• ««•» ^ ^"^^ •^y » ** «*^ ^'^ ••""_?! "*^ ! "S Fl^JS 

ir«nl away. 

Sabordinatire oorgunotions cause the yerfo, and, when the same stands in 
a oompound tense, its conjugated auxiliary Terb» to be placed st the 
end 01 ths seatenoe. 

About the use of saboxduiatiye oonjunctioiis oooipare ExercissB 107> 109, 
111 and 113. 

{ 106. n. Co-ordinoHve cot^neUons, 

The following co-ordinatiye conjunctions are conjunctions proper, expres- 
sing merely the relation of one sentence to the other : 

mbaad tntwebet «itfa«t «Wf ) ^ bcwiftr 

nA alio 9Utot aaeta > but atf o coDseqamtly, thai 

fmtVP B&Wli* nam«ly. 

Besides these conjunctions proper, some adverbs are used as co-ordinativo 
oonjnnotions ; they are called oo^yunotional adverbs, and denote in ro- 
ferenoe to the predicate a relation of place, or time, or causality, or mo- 
dality ; as : 

Mfettent besides Uixvm 1 toebtr neithir bemi«^ nerertheleai 

ftcrMcibesSdM Mttt .t}ua««^ noAnbr bcfen itngeaAtet notwitbsts&aiBC 

IMbcnimoreoTW bef^ inewsw© ^ ^^^^ »ieltte^r mtH«r 

****** 1 McordinriT. M^^tgenJ JeboA J- how- erfltt* firstly 

frtgWrj***"** ^, Uett«P«tIy eteiW^lhowetvr etc., etc 

Ooigunctions nroper generally stand at the head of the sentence, with the 
exception of abcr, aitd), and alfo, which may be placed either at the 
head or in the middle of the sentence, and do not affect the order of the 
words in the sentence. Oo^juactio&Al advwfas are, in respeet of their 
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position, treated like other ttdTerbe, and came iJie yerfo, (in a «oeipoimd 
tense, the conjugated auxiliary Yerb)« to be placed before the subject^ 
when they stand before the subject. 
The co-ordinative conjunctions are Coptdaiive, AdverscOive, or Catisal. In 
general, copulative conjunctions, as : tinb, etc., serve to enlarge or to 
complete a thought, by adding another sentence ; adversative coig unc- 
tions, aa: ahtx, etc., on the other hand, limit the thought expressed in 
an antecedent sentence ; and causal conjunctions, as : bentt, etc., serve 
to express a relation of causality. 

1., Copulative conjunctions are : 

tmtand erflfi^ firstly jic....beflo.'.« t!ie»"»tt«'» — 

ma^ tleo^ likcmiafe er^« firstly l^tiU • • • • tli^i- ' ) on the one hamd • • • • 

te#dleU^n likewlBe, w aUo jtoeittnd, etc., et« einerfdt4***-anberfe{tl) on the otlier hand 



bann Ithen, fo »o^l"*'*olj as well><<*a8 

^ besides, aUbonn j secondly toeber • • • • itod» oetthee' • • • nov 

moreorer fcrnfr farther "" ' *■ — * ^ 

cnbU^ finally 



«l(^t wur • • • • f onbern mHi ) «.,♦ ^-i- „ . , 
m aacUi. ... fonbtrn a^ W^^ ^ 
ni(9t btol . • . • fflRbcrn oit^ J 



)«bem 

auferbem 

i(beTbie« 

fibriaent 

nawU^ namely befio the (mibre) 

2., Adversative conjunctions are : 

aler ) fonfl else, otherwise beffen mtoea^tet i «ft*««*i,.f.«ii«- 

fonbern) ieboA > still, howeyer cntweber — ©ber either*. -.or 

tftgeseu ? rtn the eontrarv &t»«fr«n5 »i<^t- • • .fonbern not • . .bnt 

j^ingegen) ' gleii^wo^T howerer n{<^t*«*'biebtte^r not-... bat rather. 

Mclinc^t rather bcnno^ neyertheless 

©onbern is only employed vrhen the second sentence asserts in a posi- 
tive wav, what was expressed in a negative way in the first sentence, 
as: er Ifl nid)t ein ^mcrifaner, fonbern ein d^ngldnber he is not an 
American, but an Englishman. 

'These conjunctions denote the second sentence to be in opposition to 
the first; the truth of the first sentence is frequently pointed out bj 
the concessive conjunctions : 3 tD a r it is true, f r e t i i c^ indeed, tD o ^ I 
indeed, no doubt. 

3., Causal conjunctions are : 

tcmifor boBM^ aoooidfaigly luntm ) 



OHAPTEE XIIL 



THE INTEBJECflON.— 2) i e 3nter]eftion or bad UmpfinbunQ^" 

toort or ber (Em))finbiing9Iaut. 

i 107; Interjections express neither notions nor relations, and are not in a 
grammatical connection with the sentence ; they are, therefore, not con- 
sidered as parts of the sentence, but rather as sounds produced by the 
immediate impulse of the sensation of joy, sorrow, surprise, admiration, 
etc. They neither govern other words, nor are they eovemed by any ; 
they are used in^connection with every case, but mosUy with the nomi- 
natlYe, 
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TIm fa i lMJao tk w, iMdk are noet eoBimonl j vied, are 



«4! alMt ahl 

ci! whyr bejl ayl 

frlf<|! briUlqukk 

f»rt! awajf 

(KtttfiM! snewMto jonl 

It! h»l 

|c! ^ta! fobol hothwtl 



bdfa ! ) 'httmh I 
iadbtdfa! { buiMhl 
itt^^! ) h«7-dAjl 
boOa! hftllool 
|«i! hamhl qaiekl 

B! ta«ml buml 
l! hash I 
«! enwkl smpl 
foiber! »1mI 
o(! oS ohl 



^S! pehawl 
>«ff! j>«ff! pnSl 
1»fui! fyl 
l^cltavfnA! 'lottadil 

H! jlMhiwhl 

'(i)t ! / ailenMl 
topV! Agreed I 
Oe(! f!t^ba! lol behoMI 
o»e^2 ) wol 

tpol^tei! well, then I 



I 



TheezpresaionatOf^l OtOf^I loe^^Dir! woe to you! leibcr! alasl i^im« 
mrll heaven ! ®ott lo^! (9ott banf I thank God I and others of the eame 
description, which are frequently employed as interjections, are to be 
regarded as elliptical aentences. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST, 



CONTAINIXa THE 



IRREGULAR VERBS AND THE VERBS CONJUGATED IN 

THE OLD FORM. 
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ALPHABETICAL 



CONTAINING TH£ IRREGULAR VERBS AND THE 



Verbs derived from other rerbe by a derivatiTe prefix, and oompoimd 
derived. Therefore, derived and compound verbs in general are not oon- 

Verbe which are not derived from a verb in the c<»imon manner, are 
eonjugated in the old form, as : umringen to surround (derived firom Sling 
bettHflfommen to welcome, bemltlelben to commiserate, ocauftragen to com- 
git^rat^t, k>eranla|t, etc. 



laiiiiitiv*. 



XndieatiT* 



BttljunetiTO. 



i^atf en^ to bake 

Bebtngen* to stipulate 

Scbftrfrii (iiTg.) to need 

Befc^ltn to command 

»tflei|en (fid))' to attend 

[to 
Seglnnen to begin 

eei|en to bite 

IBergen to hide 

0erflen to burst 

Beflnaen (fl(^) to recol- 
lect 
JBefHaeti to possess 

Setrflgen to deceive 

f&ttotqtn^ to induce, 

[move 
Biegen to bend 
JBleten» to offer, bid* 

JBinben to bind 
Bitten to beg, ask 



id) hadt, btt bdcffl (trans. 

badfl), er bdcf t (trans, hadt), 

toir boifen, etc 
id) bfbinge, bu beblngfl, er 

bebingt 
i(b bebarf, bu bebarffl, er be« 

biirf, mlr beburfen 
id) befeble, bu befleblfli er be- 

ficblt, mlr befc^lcn 
i(b befleige, bu befleigefl, er 

beflei|t 
i(b beginne, ba beginnft, er 

beginnt 
id) belle, bu beigeft er beifit 

i6) berge, ba blrgjl, er blrgt, 

t9lr bergen 
id) berfte, bu berftefl or blrftefl, 

er berflet or blrfl 
id) befinne 

i<b befllje, ba beflftefl, er be- 

W 
id) betruge, bu betrQgfl, er be- 

trugt 
id) betDcge, bu betvegfl, er be- 

tpegt 
id) biege, bu blegft, 
id) bletc, btt bietefl, er bletet* 

i^ binbe, bu binbeft 
i^ bltte, bu bitteft 



id) hadt, bu badeft, 
er badt, etc. 

i(^ bebinge, bu bebingeft, 

er bebinge 
id) beburfe, bu beburfe^, 

er beburft 
id) bffeble, bu befel^left, 

er befeble 
id) befleifee 

i(^ beginne 

i(b beige 

lc& berge, hu bergefl, er 

berge 
id) berfle, bu berfleft, er 

berfte 
id) befinne 

id) befll}e 

id) betruge 

id) betoege 

id)blege, bubiegeft 
id) blete, bu bieteft, er 

biete 
id) binbe 
icb bitte 
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LIST, 



VERBS CONJUGATBD IN THE OLD FORM. 



verbs, take the inflection of the simple radical yerb, from which they are 
tained in this list, although several derived verbs will be found in the same, 
generallj conjugated in the new form, though their root may be a verb 
ring), f)tixatf)cn to marry (derived from j^eirat^ marriage), beranlaffen to cause, 
mission; Present id) umringe, ^eirat^e, Oeraaloffe etc., Past part umriagt, 



:=£ 



Impeifbet TenM. 



lodicftt. 



id)budr 
(trns. badP" 

te) 
id) bebung 

(bebitng) 
id) beburfte 

i(i) befall 

I* bfflll 

id) begann 

i(I)bi| 

Idi^barg 

id) barft or 

borfl 
id) befann 

Idjbefaj 

id) betrog 

ict^betoog 

i(|)bog 
i^bot 

id) banb 
id) bat 



Satjunet. 



id^bufc(ba(f- 
tc) 

id) btbflnge 

id) beburfte 

id) hcfbf)lt or 

befdbie 
id) befliffe 

id) begdnne 
or begonne 
id) biffe 

id) bdrge 

(burge) 

id) bdrfle 

id)befdnneor 

befonne 
id) befdfie 

id) betr5ge 

i(^beti>5ge 

i(^b5ge 
id) bote 

id) bdnbe 
i4)bdte 



ImperatiTe. 



bade 



bebinge 



S. beliel^t 
?. befe^let 
beflcig or be- 

fJeile 
bcginne 

beig or beige 

S. birg 
P. berget 
herfleor birjl 

beflnae 

beffije 

betnlge 

betoege 

biegc 
blete 

binbe 
bitte 



Past part 



gebatfen 

bebungeit 

beburft 

befolj^len 

befliffeti 

begonaen 

gebiffen 

geborgen 

geborflea 

befonnen 

befetfcn 

betrogen 

betDogen 

gebogen 
geboten 

gebnnben 
gebeten 



Itemarlrw. 



1. WImh traoiftlTe^ «oo- 
JQgated in the new fi>rm, tiM 
pa«t part, la, howeT«r, al- 
wajf gefcufen. 

2. In the Mose ol^ to 
limit, to make eonditional^ 
ooojog. in the iiaw form. 



8. Oefleliijiot (1!^) to ap- 
ply on^g ieii; ooiKjag. tntlM 
n. t. 



^ In the smta of: t» 
more a body, or to affBot tha 
sensibilities (to affect touch)* 
ooqJuiT. in the new Ibrm > 
6. ^tt beutfl, er icttt are po* 
eticalfiarms. 
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\ 



REGULAR OF THE OLD FORM 



iBtelttT*. 



eiafcD to blow 

BIribcn to remain 
01ei4)cn' to grow pale, 

to fade, to bleach 
firaten^ to roast 

Bre(f)en to break 

©re nnen* (irrg.) to bum 
IBringen(irrg!} to brine 
IDenftn (irrg.) to think 
IDingen* to bargain; to 

engage, hire 
IDref^en to thrash 

IDringen to press, urge 
IDurfrn (irreg.) to dare, 

to be permitted 
(Sin|)fan8en to receiye 

(Ein))ff^(en to recom- 
mend 
Qmppnben to feel 

Sntrinnen to escape 
(Irblei^en to turn pale, 

to die 
Chrfrleren to freeze 
drfitfcn^ to select, 

choose 
drfflrcn" (crfu^rcn) to 

choose 
(Irl6fd)en" to be extin- 
guished 
GrWallcn" to sound 
Crfc^rcrfcn" to be fright- 
ened 
(^nvagen" to consider 

(Sjfen to eat • 

%af^n^ to cateh 

gal^ren" to pass, to ride 
(in any yehicle) 



PXM«Dt T«IIM. 



IndicfttiT*. 



id^ blafe, bu blafefl, or bidfet 

or bldfl 
14) blelbe, bo bleibft 
id) bleic^, bu b(e1(i){l, er 

hum 
id) htatt, bu brdtfl (or bra- 

U^)^ er brdt (or bratet) 
id) breeze, bu brid)fl, cr brld)t 

id) brcnne, bu brennft 
id) bringe, bu bringft 
id) benfe, bu benffl 
i(^ binge 

id) brefd)c, hn hxi\d}tft, tt 

brifd)t, n>ir brffd)en 
id) bringe 
ic^ barf, bu barfft, cr burf, toir 

burfcn, i^r burfet 
id) rmpfange, bu em))fdngfl, er 

enH)fdngt, mlr emi>fangeii 
id) em|)feble, t>u tm\>^tl)[% er 

tm\>fi(t){t, mir empfeblf n 
id) empflnbe, bu em)>finbefl, er 

cmpfiabct 
id) entrinne, bu entrinnjl 
id) erbleid)e 

id) erfriere 

id) erflefe, bu erfiefcjl. er er- 

fiefl 
id) crfure (erful)re) 

id) (x{b^d)t, bu erI6fd)efl (cr- 

lifdjcfl), er erl6W)t (erlifd)t) 
id) erfd)aUe, bu erfdjallfl 
id) erfd)rede, bu erfd)r!rffl, er 

erfd)ricrt 
id) crtDdge, bu erh)dg|l, er er- 

tvdgt 
id) effe, bu iffefl, er iffet or ijt, 

tt>\v effen 
id) fabe bu fa^ejl or fa^jl, er 

fabet or fdl)t 
id) fa()re, bu fd^rfl, er fd^rt, 

mir fa^ren 



Batyanctire. 



id) btafe, bu blafe|l, er 

blafe 
id) blcibe 
id) blcid)e 

id) brate, bu btatefl, er 

brate 
id) bre<^, bu brec^eft, er 

bred)c 
id) brenne. bu brenneft 
id) bringe, bu bringeft 
id) benfe 
ic^ binge 

id)brefd)e, bu brefc{)efl, 

er brcfd)e 
id) bringe 
i(b burfe, bu burfcfl, er 

burfe 
id) cni|)range, bu em{)« 

fang'efl, efeml)fange 
id^ empfebie, bu eni)>- 

febicfl, er empfe^Ie 
id) emjifinbe, bu cni)>« 

finbeft, er em|)Pnbe 
id) entriiine 
icb erbleic^e 

id) erfriere 
id) erfiefe 

id) erfure (crfu^re) 

id) erI6fd)e, bu erlofc^l. 

er erl6fd)e 
i4) erfd)aUe 
i(^ erfd)re(fe, bu erfc^itN 

feft, er crfc^retfe 
id) ermdge 

id) effe, bu effefl, er effe 

id) fa^ 

id) fal^re, bu fa^ireft, tr 
fa&re . 
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AND IRREGULAR VERBS— JB—g. 



/ 



Imperfeet imu». 






Indieat. 



id^ blied 

16) blieb 
ict) blid) 

I* briet 
(or bratete) 
id) brad) 

i(() brantite 
id) brad)te -» 
id) bac^te 
id) bung 

(or bang) 
id) brofd) or 

brafd) 
id) biang 
l<ft burfte 

idS) emt)fing 

i(|) em))fa^( 

i<^ emt)fanb 

id) entrann 
id) erblid) 

Id^ erfror 
i(t) erfitfle 

i(?) erfor, 
(erfobr) 
i(J) erlofd) 

id) crfd)on 
id) eff^raf 

i(i) crtDog 

id)a8 

i(() fu|)r 



S l^Junct. 



Imperatire. 



icb bllefc 

id) bliebe 
id) blld)e 

id) briete 

(or bratete) 
id) brad)e 

i<<)brennetc 
id) brdcbte 
ic^ bad)te 
id) bunge 

idf) brofc^c or 

brdfd)e 
id) brange 
id) burfte 

ic^ em|)fiirge 

icl) embfabie 
or erabfoble 
id) empfdnbe 

icb entrdnne 
icb erbUd)e 

id) erfrore 
i(^ erfiefete 

id) erfore 
(erfobre) 
ici) eri6fd)c 

id) erfd)6fle 
i(^ erfcbrdfe 

id) ein)5ge 

icf)&6e 

(id) fle^) 

\6) fu^re 



blafe 

bleibe 
bleicbe 

brate or brat 

Sing, bricbr 
PI. bred)et 
brenne 
bringe 
benfe . 
binge 

S. brifd) 
P. brefct)Ct 
bringe 



em))fange 

& mpft\)i 
P. embfel^iet 
em{)finbe 

entrinne 
erbiei4)e 

erfrlere 
erfiefe 

erfure (er- 

fubre) 
eri6fd)e (or 

erlifd)) 
erfd)ane 
S. erfd)rirf ' 
P. erfcbredfet 
ermdge 

S. it, P. effet 
fa^re 



Past pftrt 



It«iiurkf. 



^geblafen 

geblieben 
geblicl^en 

gebraten 

gebroc^en 

gebrannt 
gebrad)t 
gebad)t 
gebungen 

gebrofd)en 

gebrungen 
geburft 

em))fangen 

em|>foI)Ien 

embfunben 

entronnen 
erblid)en 

erfroren 
erfiefl or 

erfofen 
erforen 

(erfo^ren 
erIofd)en 

erfcboCfen 
erid)rocren 

ertDogen 

gegeffen 

gefal;en 

gefa^ren 



6. Otd^en to bleach, irhl- 
ten (transitiTe) is copjugated 
in the new form. 

7. Sometimes, paTllcuIarljr 
ae a tranB. mh, oo^jug. in 
the n,' f. 



8. Often, parCic. as a tram. 
T. conjtig. in the n. f., a8: id^ 
brerotte i&ol) I burned wood, 

0. In the seme of t to en- 
gage, to hire, ooigug. iatbe 



10. Und onlj !n tnbliiiit 
style and in poetry. 

11. Teiy seldom nsed« 

12. When transitiye in the 
sense of to taaUnguUh, conju- 
gated in the n. f.; (ff^en is al- 
ways trans, and oopjug. In 
the n. f. 

13. Sometimes eonjngaied 
in the n. f. 

14. When trans., ooi\jiig. 
in the n. f. 

16. Sometimes eoQJug. in 
then.f. 



16. Obsolete and deftetlTe^ 
Tery seldom used. 

17. SCtflfa^Tcn to comply 
with:— > is eo^jug. in the n. X 



BBOULAS OF THE OLD FORM, 



gaOeDto&lI 
galten" to fold 
gangf n to utoh 
%t6)ln to figbt 

glnben to And 

gltd)l(ii to plait 

glitflM" to fly 

gllt^* to Sm 

glititn" to flow 

{^rastit*' to ask 

%nfftn to deTOnr, eat 

grltrrn to be ooM, to 

I8dl}rtn' to ferment 
tttbartn to bear, pro- 

Scbcn to give 

ttrblctca** to order, 

oommaod 
ttetKl^n to thrire, 

proBper 
QtcfallCQ to plewe 

9c^ (ineg.) to go 

Qtllascn to sncowd 
9tittji* to be worth, 

TOlid 

dencfca to reoover 



IdlfaOr, bnf<ia|l,nram,n)lt 

fiilltii 
Idl faitt, bu falttp, rr fdllcl 

id) fangr, bu fdngft, n fdngt, 

mlr fungcn 
Id) frd)l(, bu flcl)tn or ffc^ff, 

(frt)tf1t}, tr (ld)t, (f«Dtet) 



id) ftnbf , ba flnbt|l, 

nlr finbfQ 
Id) |lnf)tt, bo flidftll 



^nbet. 

ffm 

^i- 

Id) ftltgc, bu fllcgft, tr flicgl 

t* piry, bn (ilrMl. " fllf^P* 

id) fllfSt, bn flle^, cr flit|(t 

or flitSt" 
Idl fragr. bu fragft or fragp, 

(r fragt or fntot 
U) frffk, bu Um, a ftlfftl 

orfrl|l 

id) gtbdrt, |>a gcMrfl (gtblcrfl), 

tr gcbart (grblcrl) 
id) gcbc, bn gibft (eitbfl), ti 

gibl (gitbl), mlr gtbca 
id) fltbldc, bu gcbfctcft. « ge- 

14 Stbetl)t 

Id) gtfaffr, bu gefjttl|t, tr gc- 

fSttt. TOir fltfadtn 
i(5 gfy. bu gr^, a g^t. 

Id) gtlinge 

id) gtltt. bu slltfl, n gilt, tolr 

gtlten 
id) gtncff, bu gentfffi. tr gt- 

utftt or gcneft 
Id) gcnicgc, bu gmlc6en, n 

fltnicSt" 

) attat^, bu gtrdt^ff (gcra' 

l^ft), cr gnat^ (gna%l) 



id)failt, bn 

fallt 
i^ fallc 

id) fungt, bu 

fangr 
id) ftcbte, bn 

ft*te 



t. bu 

e, bn 



froflt 
Id) friffe, bu 

frfffe 
Idjfrlnt 

id)fliSert 
Id) gtbdte, bu 

fltbare 
td) gcbc, bn 

iit geblctr 

1^ gtbcl^ 

Id) gtfallc, b; 

cr g(r<illc 
Id) flt&t. bu 

g»^ 

t*fldingt 
Id) gelte. bn 

fltltc 
id) gcncfc, bn 

geneft 
Id) gcnlc|( 



faugcfl, a 

Pnbrlt, ti 
flcd)tcp, R 
:|Ut9tfi,er 
pi'Wt, cr 
fllt*|l, a 
ftagrp, or 
fwffcff. et 

g^rp, n " 
flcbtff « 



u gtfaKcft, 
ge^, CT 

g(Uc|), cr 
gcnercll, cr 
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AND IRREOULAR VERBS,— g~4» 



Impeifeot Tense. 



IndicatiTe. 



!d)flel 
i^ faltete 
ldS)fing 
id) fod)t 

id^ fanb 
^ fIod)t 
i*?og 

i^ frug or 
fragtc 

i<^> fror 

i* gol&r 
ic^ gebar 

le^gab 

^ gebot 

\6) gebiel^ 

i<^ geflcl 

i<^ gittg 

14) gelang 
i(^ gdlt* 

id^ genod 

i4) genot 

i(^ gtrietl^ 



BubjimotiTe 



lei) foltetc 
id) Pngc 
i(^ fod&tc 

ic|) fanl)e 

i(|) fl5d)te 

id) p5ge 

id)fI5^ 

id) fi66e 

{<^ fruge or 

frogte 
id) frajc 

id) fr5re 

id) g5l^re 
ic^gcbarc(g> 

bSre) 
id) gctbe 

id) gebote 

i<^ gebiel^ 

id)gefie(e 

id) gingc 

i^ gelange 
id) gdltc* 

i<l^ gena[e 

id)gen6ffc 

16) geriet^ 



±=c 



ImperfttiTe* 



faCe 
falte 
fangc 

Sing. fid)t or 
fe$tc,Plur. 
fed)tet 

flnbe 

S.|lld)torf[e(^'* 
te, P. pcd)tct 
piegc" 

fllel^orpiel^» 

fllefteorflleS" 

fragc 

S, frlfi, Plnr* 

freffet 
fricrc 

gabrc 
gebare (ge- 

blcr) 
S. gib (gtcb), 

P. gcbct 
gebiete 

gebci^e 

gefaHe 

ge&e 



gcllngc 



gilt, Plup. 
geltet 
gencfc 

genlfjcorgc- 

nleg" 
gerat^ 



Past Part. 



gefaHett 

gefattet or 
gefaitctt 
gefangen 

gefoc^en 



gefunbcn 

g(Pod)ttn 

geflogen 

gcflo^en 

gefloffett 

gefragt 

gefrcffm 

gefrorol 

gego^ren 
geboren 

gegcben 

geboten 

gebie^it 

gefades 

gegangen 

geliingeii 
gegoltctt 

getiefen 

genojfcii 

gcrat^B 



18. Fonnerly eonjtiga'ted 
in the old |bnn, of which th» 
past part. Is stQl in use. 



19. 2)« fio^ tf^ l^eitgt, and 
Imperat. fkug are poetical 
forms. 

ao. tm fitt^, er iltndtt, 

and Imperat fleu^ aM poeti- 
cal forms. 

21. t)vt %ta%eft, er ftn^t, 
and fleuf are poetical. 

22. Sometimes cotgoff. in 
the old form, generally, how^ 
ever, in the new form. 



28. Sometimes Mojiiff. in 
the new form. 



24. Xw getottfl, er ^tUfXt, 
and Imperat. gelbeut are poet* 
ioal forms. 



. ttMtti^dKtea 
DS m the imperfect. 



«N«ld 



forms 



26. ;Dtt geHettfcft er gMtcv^lf 
and tn^rat. geneui are poet* 
leal. 
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\ 



(itfdKHKn to happen 
9en>innea to gain 

®te|eD*' to poor 

(Blfid)fn* resemble, to 

make equal 
(iieUra* to glide 

OUmntii'* to shine, 

sparkle 
drobeii to dig 

(irtifen to seise 

Jbabcn*^ (irregular) to 

have 
^ittn to hold, keep 

^angen" to hanst be 
suspended, to adhere 

j^uen" to hew, cut, 
strike 

l^eben to lift 

^tiltn to be called or 
named 

^elfen to help 

Steifen** to chide 
itennen (irregular) to 
know 

itlimmen" to climb 
Klingen to sound 
5(neifen to pinch 
jtneipen" to pinch, nip 
Itommen to come 



Jt5nnen (irreg.) can, to 

be able 
Sttit^n*' to creep 

Jturen" (inoorr. fu(^ren) 

to choose 
Saben* to load 



PNMnt Teoie. 



iDdlntiTa. 



I 



ee qtf^kf)tt or gef(|)ie^t 
d) gtminae 

6) 9le|e. bu glejefl, cr glcSt" 

^ glddKr ttt gleid^ft, er qitl6)t 

^ gleitt, bu gleitefl, er giei- 

ttt 
6) glimmt 

d) grabfr bu grdb^, er grftbi, 

mir graben 
4 grtlfe,.bu grelfll 

d) f)aht, bu f)a% er l^at. toir 
^aben, i^r ^abet {fyibt) 

d) f)alte, bu ^altfl, er f^ait. 
mlr ^alten 

(^ f)anQt, bu l^angfl, er l^dngt 
mir ^angen 

d) fyinc, bu ^ufl, er l^aut 

(b I>ebe, bu ^bfl, cr'l^cbt 
iS) f)elfie, bu ^i|efl, er ^i|t 

if l^lfe, bu J^Ufft, er ^ilft, 

iDir IlKlftn 
d) feife 
^ hunt, bu fennfl 



d) nimme 

(b rilnge 

d) fneife 

(b fneii>e 

(b fomme, bn fommft, er 

fommt (sometimes bu 

fommfl, er fommt) 
d) tann, bu fannfl, er fann, 

tolr fonnen 
(^ frlecbc, bu frlecbfl, er 

frled)t« 
^ fure (f il^re) 

(^ rabe, bu labeft (Idbfl), er 
labct (labt) 



BuljiuiotiTV* 



e« gefdK^e 
i(^ gctoinne 

I* glcfie 

ic^ g(ei(^e 

id) gieite 

i^ glimme 

i(fl grabe, bu grabeft, a 

grabe 
id) grcife 

icf) ^abe, bu ^abeft, er 

t)abt 
id) ^alte, bu ^Itefl, er 

^alte 
id) ()ange, hu ^angeft, er 

?)ange 
id) t)avLt, bu l^auefl, er 

^aue 
id) ()ebe 
id) I;ci6e 

if^ l^tlfe, bu l^lfefl, er 

^clfe 
id) feife 
ic^ fenne 



id) flimme 
id) fUnge 
id) fneife 
id) fuetpe 

ic^ fomme, bu fommeff, 
er fomme 

\^ fonne, bn fonnefl, er 

fonne - 
\^ hitd)t, bu friec^fl, er 

fried)e 
id) fure (fu^re) 

id^ (abe, bu lobeft, er 
labe 
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AND IRREGULAR VERBS— ®— 8. 



Imperftct Tense. 



IndicattTS^ 



e« gefd)a^ 
id) gemanu 

i*906 

icf)gatt 
id) glomm 
id) grub 

ic5 griff 

id) i;^atk 

id& l^ielt 

i* IS)ing . 

id) J^ieb 

id) Vb 
id) ;)ieg 

id) ^If 

iH)W 
i<4 fannte 

(provinc. 

lennte) 
id) flomm 
i(^ flang 
i4) fnlff 
id) fnip]) 
ic^fam 

id) fonnte 
i(t) fro^ 
i*ror(fo5r) 
i4)Iub» 



SulQaiictiTB. 



e8 gcfd)aF)C 
id) gefpanne, 
(getponnc) 
id) goffc 

id) gnd)e 

id) glltte 

ic^ gI5Tnme 

id) grubc 

i* Cirlffc 

id) ^itt 

I 
id) ^ielte 

16} l^inge 

i^ l^ebe 

i4 !)obe 
id) ^lefie 

i(^ l^alfe or 
iS)ulfe 

i* Hffe 
ic^ fennte 



id) nSmme 
id) flange 
id) fniffc 
i$ fai)};)e 
ic^ tamt 



-id) fonntc 
id) fr5d)e 
i(ft !6rc (fo^. 
id) lubc» 



Imperative. 



grfcbebe 
gemlune 

glejc" 

gleld)e 

gleite 

gllmme 

grabc 

greifc or 

greif 
l^abe 

^aite 

^ange 

^aue or l^au 

bebe 
(^eific 

Sing.b»f,Pl. 

bclfct 
rcifc or leif 
fenne 



flimme 
flinge 

fHCifC 

fneit)C 

fomm (some- 
times fotn- 
mc) 



rried)c or 

rricd)" 
fure (fii^re) 

labe 



Past Part. 



gefd)eben 
gcmonnen 

gegoffen 

gegltd)en 

gcglitten 

geglommen 

gegrabcn 

gegriffcn 

gtl^abt 

gel^alten 

gef)angen 

ge^auen 

gcboben 
gebetgen 

ge^olfen 

gefiffen 
gefannt 

(prcvinc. 

gefcnnt) 
gefloromen 
gefiungen 
gefnlffen 
gefnlppen 
gefommen 

• 
gefbnnt 

gefro(f)en 

geforen 
(gcfobren) 
geiaben 



Bemarki. 



27. S)u geufef}, er geuft, and 
Imperat. 0eu§ are poetical. 

28. \ffaen transitiye, in the 
sense of to make equcU^ Qonj. 
in the new form ; wrfltcicibett 
to compare is conjugated in 
the old form. 

29. JQegleiten to accompany, 
is not derived from gleiteit; 
but from leiten, and is conjug 
in the.n. f. 

80. Formerly oonjug. in tho 
o. f., now generally ^.the n. 
form. 



31. ^avbfjaUn to handle, to 
manage is conjugated in the 
new form. 



32. 4^ai^ett tB intrans. and 
must not be confounded with 
tiangen to hang, whidi is 
traos. and conjug. in the n, f. 

33. As Imperfect l^ute is 
frequently used, in the sens* 
Gt to cut (wDod)i to conw 
(stooe). 



84. Sometitnef oonjug* in 
the n. f. 



85. Sometime* ooojag. In 
then. f. 

86. - Sometimes conjng. In 
the n. f., particularly when 
used in the vulgar meaning 
of frequenting a heer^ OT 
coffee-house. 



87. 2)u fren^fl, er freu^t, 
and Imperative Irru^ are 
obsolete. 

38 is obsolete. tt&^Ien hav- 
ing taken its place. 

39. 3d) labete is sometimes 
used as imper£act. 
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REGULAR OF THE tfLD FORM, 



Saffen^ to l«i 

Sanffii tonm 

Sriben^ to wfSw 
itii^n to lend 
Stfcn to read 



Slr^en to lie (down) 
Sugtn to lie (to say a 

fiilsehood) 
IRa^kn^ to grind 



IReiben to ardd 
IReiren^ to milk 
Vlefff n to measure 
JDlififaflen to displ 



PrMent Tsnaa. 



IRillingeti to 00 amise 
fflogen (iireg.) may, to 

be allowed, to like 
Vluffen (irreg.^ must, 

to be oblieed 
VU^mtu to t&e 

9lennen (irreg.) to 
name 

^feifen to whistle 
$flegen^ to attend to, 
keep up, to indulge 

Erclfen to praise 

gush, to swell 
ftac^en^ to reyenge, 

avenge 
9tat^n to advise 

fRtlhtn to rub 
ffietgen to tear 

9Uikn** to ride 



i(^ lafftt btt (affrfl, ft laffet or 

last 
14 laufe, bu lauffl, er lauft, 

n>ir lauftn 
\(i) leibt, bu lelbrfl 
id) \t\^t, bu Idbft 
Ic^ left, bu llffefl, cr llcfet or 

lltfl, loir Icfen 

i(6 Urge, bu liegfl 

i<^ luge, btt lugfl, er lugt 

id) ma^Ie, bu mablfl, er ma^It, 

(obsolete and provinc. bu 

mdl^lfl, cr ma^lt) 
id) meibe, bu meibcfl, er mei- 

bet 
id) melfe, bu melfefl, er melft 

(rarely mllffl, milft) 
Id) meffe, bu mlffefl, jr mlffet 

or mtgt, toir meffen 
id) migfdlfe, bu mififaSfl, er 

migfdUt. toir migfaUen 
ed miglingt 
id) mag, bu magfl, er mag, 

iDir mogen, ibr ra5gct 
id) mufi, bu Tnn% er ma|, 

mlr rauffen 
id) nef)me, bu nimmft, er 

nimmt, tx)ir ntf)mtn 
\&) nenne, bu nennfl, er nennt 



id) Jjfetfe 

i* tpege, bu |)flegfl, er J)flegt 

id) J)relfe 

l<^ qucOe, bu quittfl, er <)uiat 

i(^ rfid^e, bu rad)% er rdd^t 

i(^ ratine, hn rhtf}% er rat^, 

tt)lr xaH)tn 
id) rclbc 
id) relge. bu reigcfl, er relget 

or reigt 
i<& reite, bu reitefl, er reltet 



d) (affe, bu loffefl, ct 

laffe 
d) laufe, bu laufefl, cr 

laufe 
d) leibe 

d) Ieif)e, bu lelfyefl - 
(^ lefe, bu lefcfl, er lefe 



d) li^e, bu liegeft 

6) luge, bu lugefl, cr 

luge 
d) mable, bu ma^Iefl. cr 

ma^le 

d) melbe, bu meibcfl, er 

meibe 
i) melte, bu melfcfl, er 

melfc 
d) meffc, bu raeffefl, er 

meffe 
(^ miifafife, bu mififal- 

left, er migfaUe 
ed miglinge 
d) moge, bu m5gefl, er 

moge 
d) mufftt, bu muffefl, er 

i) mi)mt, bu nel^mefl,-tr 

nel^me 
d) nenne. 



* Dfeifc 

d) ppege, bu |)f!egefl, er 

^fiege 
d) J)reifc 
id) quelle, bu queOefl, er 

quelle 
d) rdc^, bu ra(^efl, cr 

rdcbe 
d) rat^, bu rotl^cfl, cr 

&) relbe 

ct) reige, bu reijefl, cr 

reljje 
id^ reite 
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AND IRREGULAB TkRBS-IB— 8t 



^ 



Imperftot TeiiM* 



iBdk^tlTt. 



I* llel 
id) lief 

id) ntt 

id) lie^ 
id) lad 



id)iag 
i(^iog 

id) mal^te 
(obsol. and 



il 



.rov.mut)i) 



id) mieb 

id) moif 
(raelftc) 

id)ma|S 
i(f) milfitl 

«d miliang 
id) mod)te 

i(|) mufite 

i(l() nal^m 

id^ nannte 
(pTOvino. 

nenntt) 

id)|5fiff 
id)»)fIog 

\^ pxit^ 
i<^ quott 

id) rad)te 

(rod)) 
id) riet() 

i(f) ricb 
id)rie 

idi) ritt 



Sul^iinctiTt. 



id) lie|e 

id) liefe 

id) Utte 
id) lie^e 
id) iafe 



id) lage 
i4 loge 

id) mafjiittc 
(mu()le) 

id^ miebe . 

id) mbitt 
(melfte) 
id) mage 

14) miglkle 

ed miglSnge 
id) mo(t)te 

id) mugte 

id) n^mt 

id) n^nnete 



i« pm 

id) <>fl6ge 

id) j)riefe 
ic^ qu5Ue 

ic^ ra^tt 

(r6d)e) 
ic^ riet^ 

id) riebe 
id) riffe 

i^ritte 



ImperatiTe. 



toffe or lag 
laufe or lanf 

(eibe 

Iei()e 

S. lied (pro- 
vinc. Icfc) 
R. lefet 

liege 

fuge 

mai^ie or 
ma^i 

tneibe 

melfe (rarely 

mllf) 
S. mig, Plur. 

meffet 
migfafle 

migiinge 



S. nimm, PL 

nr^met 
nenneornenn 



pfrife or t)fcif 
*>Pcge 

J>reife 
quia 

rdd)e 

rat^e or rati) 

reibe 

reige or reig 

reifte 



assxz 



Fkat Part. 



gelaflen 

gelaufen 

gelitten 
gellc^en 
gekfea 



gelegen 
gelogen 

geni<ill^Ieit 
(not ge- 
ma^t) 

gemieben 

gemolfen 

(gcmelft) 
geraeffen 

migfaden 

miglungen 
gemod)t 

gemugt 

genommen 

geiuinot 



ge|3flffen 
gepfiogett 

get)riefen 
gequoHen 

gerod>t(ge- 

roc^en) 
gerat^en 

gerieben 
geriffen 

ger;:tto 



40. eeMBfofN to ettbM, to 
COD jugated in the new fbim. 



O., QerteibM to tender dfah 
agreeable, ia conjugated in 
the new form. 



4S. Now genmrally oonjng. 
in the new form, of which, 
howeTer* the part participle 
ia not in use. 



48. Sometimea oosiijngated 
in the new form. 



44. When algnifying: to 
nurte, or (o &« aocustmnedi it 
is conjugated in the new 
form* 

46. Oilellai to soak, «teep> 
make to swell, is trAnsiti?* 
and conjugated in the n. f. 

46. Now generally oonjug* 
In the new form; thejold 
form must not be confounded 
with the forms of rie^ to 
nnell. 

47. Oereitett to prepare^ 
make ready, derired from ^« 
reit ready, is conjuj^ted in 
the new form. Sereitcn to 
ride over, to break in (a 
horse) is doigug. like rdtoi. 



regulaH of the old fork 



RcniiCQ (Lmgolu) to 

Rtt^tn to amell 
HiDStn U wiMtle, 

ninnca to nm (of 

fluids) 
ftufcn to o&ll 

ealitn" to salt 

SllUfCtI (vnlg.) to drink 

6angcn'* to Buck 

SdHiffm" to eremte 
€(^lbCD to Beparat«, 

depart 
€(t)clatii to BhiDe,ap- 

6d)eltcii to Boold 

6<i)(rcii to gheu 

€(t)1(btn to shore 

S^Ui/ca to shoot 

St^inbni to flag 

Sdjlafcii to sleep 

@((lagta"tobeat,Htrtke 

€(l)(Ei(fifn to Sneat 
©rtjleiftn" to grind, 

whet, to polish 
ei^leigen la slit, split 
©djlteftn" to slip, glide 
iS(t)I1cgeit''toBhiit, close 

©tijllngen to sling, wind 
Sc^ineigcn (vulgar) to 

€4iiKljeii" to melt 



iii ximt 
id) raft 
t^ffolje 

id) faufr, bn fiafll, n fiurt. 

mir (auftB 
Idj faugt, bu fatiflft, cr faugt, 

(notTaugft.faufit) 
i*fd)nffe,bufd)aff|l.«fd)afFt 
l(t)rd)cit:t,bufdKlbt1t,trr<lKi- 

bft 
Id) ft^cint 

ld)fd)dt(, bufdliltfl, nfdiUt, 

mir FdKltcti 
Idj f(^(rt, bu fdjerft, rr fd)nl 

(proriao. fdjlcrff, fdfkrt) 
ld)((l)i(bf,tiuf(tiiEb^Er(it)kbt 

i(^fcl)iEfie.hufd)le6eIl,trfd)itBl 

td bn f<l)ldbeft, tr 

id bu fd)lfif|l, CT 

t fdjIafEn 
Id bu fdjrdjjft, tr 

' Ir fdjfagen 

Id) r*leiSe- 
1* fd)iiefE 
id) ftl)liE6e, bu WIleBeji, (t 

fd,llc6t" 
id) fd)lingt 
Id) fdtmeige, bu fif)mEiSEfl, tr 

f*mei6t 
id) fd)mflje, bu fd)mi[jEft, tr 

fil)niiljt, mlT fd)meljeii 



id) Tinnc 

id) ruft 

Id) folit 

Idlfauft, bufanftfl 

tr faufe 
id) fauge 

i* fd)affe 

Id) fd)fibe, bu fd)etbt|l, tr 

fd)fibt 
14 Fd)tint 

id) fd)tltc, bn f^lttfl, tr 

fd)fite 
Id) fd)crt, bn fdjtrtft, ct 

f*frt 
id) rd)itk 

id) fd)leBt 

id) fdiinbe 

id l»i fdjiarcfl, tr 

id >u f(t)lagEft, tr 



id) fd)[fiet 
id) fdjiiefe 
id) fd)lie6e 
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mi> XKBE(lin[.A]t VXRBS.-lt <3. 



Imperfeet Tense. 



i^ Tannic 
(pro vine, 
rennte) 

id) rod) 

id) rang 

k^ vanti 

id) rkf (vul- 
gntxuftt} 

td)fal3tc 

id) [off 
i4)fo9 

id)fd)uf 
i(i) fd)ieb 

id)fd)or(pro- 
vine. f(^r) 
id) f(t)ob 

I 

id) f4)tinb 
(fd)iiibeif> 
I4)fd)llcf 

id) fd)Cid) 
i*W)llff 

i* Wiog 
i<t) Wai|0 

id|) f4)moIa 



t<| rennciit 

id) r5d)e 
id) range 

id) tajsne 
(rSnne) 
ic^ riefe 

id) faiac 
Id) faffe 
id) fofle 

id) fd)ufc 
id) fd)iebe 

id) fd)t^sc 

ic^ fd)alte or 

fd)5ite 
Id) fd)6re 

id) fd)obe 

id) Wl!^ 
id) fd)flnbe 
id) fd)nefe 
i« Wu0C 
id)'fd)H<^ 

id) fdjuffc 

id) fd)Iiffe 

W) mm 

i* fd)l5ffc 

id) fd)(Aiiae 
id) fd)in^rc 

1(^ fd)inilae 
20 



ImpentiTe. 



renne 



ried)e or ricd) 
ringe 

rlnne 

rufe 

faiae 

faufc or fauf 

faugc 

fd)a|^ 
fd)eibe 

f<^ne 

s. r^biit 

p. fd)cltet 
fd)fre 

(prov. fd)fi^) 
fd)ifbc or 

fc^ieb 
f<^ie8e or 

fd)inbe 

fd)lafe or 
fd)laf 

fd)io9c 

i4 fd)iei(^ 
fc^icifc or 

fd)lcif 
fd)iei|e 

fd)nefe 
f(^iie|e or 
fd)lie8^ 
M)iin0« 
fc^meige ol* 

«)«»* 
fd)mila 



Part Bart 



gerount 

(proTinc. 

gerennt 
gerod)rn 
gerungen 

geronnen 

gerufen 

gefal^t and 
gefaljen^ 

gcfoffen 

gefogen 

gefd)affeii 
gefd)ieben 

gefd)ietttn 

gefd)oUett 

geff^oren 

gefd)oben 

gefd)offen 

gef(^ttnben 

gefd)iafefi 

gcfd)lagen 

gcfd)Ud)<n 
gefd)liffen 

gcfd)liffctt 

gefd)ioffctt 
gcf(^ffm 

gefAIungen 
gefd)ralffeH 

gefd)moIdtn 



T*'*"'!" 



48. 6atieitiseoQjiig.!iitlM 
n. f., but hM a past partie. 
geftfioi, which it, howenror, 
only need aa an adjectiye. 



49. eauten to miflkla it 
conjog. in the n. f. 

60. In the sense of: to do, 
make, pvecure, fiymiab, eoo- 
jugated in the new foim. 



61. 8ttttM;4bid(«»dtccaiV 
f^foden, to consult, are dm- 
Jugated in the new form. 

52. Conjugated in the new 
form» in all other signifleAr 
tions, as : todrag» slur, slide, 
demoUah, etc. 

IS. ObsoleU and prortnela]. 

M. 2)uf«(atfcfl,erf4ftiift, 
and Imperat. fd^teuf ace obso- 
lete. 



66. As transItlTe Terb, eoa* 
Jvgatid iA tba atw fttm. 
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REGULAH <»r THE OLD KOM 



S&fMUfKvf* to snort 

64^neiben to oat 

@ct)rouben" to somr 

B^u^V^ to fright 

<S4)reiben to write 
@(^reien to cry 

64relten to stride, step 

®d)rotrii*to snsiW, to 

iott|;h-grina 
64)ti>aren to supparate, 

to imposthuine 

Sd^igen to be silent 
©(^eUen* to swell 

Sc^toimmtn to swim 

6d)tDinben to yanish 
&)toiniitn to swing 

64lkD5rtn to swear 

6^n tosee 

€dn (iireg.) to be 

6enbtn (irreg.)*^ tosend 

©leben" to boil 

Stngen to sing 

Sinfen to sink 

@innen to meditate, 
muse 

Slijen to sit 

@oUen (irreg.) snail, 
ought to, to be ob- 
liged 

©})altcn" to split 

SpHcn to spit, spew 



ladkOiT*. 



id) i^nanht, bn f<^ttb{l, er 

fd)naubt 
14) fd)nf ibe, bu f<^iiebeft, tr 

i<l) f(i)raube, bu \d)vav(b% er 

fd)raubt 
i(^ Td)re(fe, bu fd^rhfft, tr 

fd)ri(ft, mir \d)ndtn 
id) f(f»reibe 
iii) fd)rele, bu f(^rtifl, tr f4)rtli, 

mir fd)rtits 
id) f(^rtite, bu f4)rtittfl« tr 

f(i)rtittt 
i(t) fd)rote, bu f4)rottfl, tr f4)ro- 

ttt 
i(|) fd)n)art, bu fc^toartfl, tr 

fd)tt>drt (proyinc. f(t)mitrft, 

fd)tt)ltrt) 
id) fd)mtigt 
i(6 fd)mtHt, bu fd)miflfli tr 

fd)iDlUt^ 
id) fd)n>iramt, bu fc^lDfrnrnjl, 

er fc^minimt 
id) fd)tDinbe 
i(^ f4)n)inge 

i(^ f(i)n)6rt, bu fc^rfl, tr 

fcfemort 
id) fe^e, bu ilel^|l (fle^tjl), er 

Pef)t, tolr fe^en 
id) bin, bu bifl, er ifl, totr flub, 

i^r feib, fie finb 
14) fenbe, bu fenbejl, tr fenbet, 

toit fenbea 

id) fiebe, bu flebcfl, tr flebet 
i(^ finge, bu fingft, tr fingt 
i(9 flnft 
i(^ jlnnt 

idS) flljt, bu flfttfl, tr flljt 
id) foil, bu fottfl, tr fott, toir 
foUtn 

id) fpQlte, bu \palit^, tr flHxl- 

ttt 
i* fjjtlt, bu ffrtill, tt fptit 



SnljvBcllWu 



(^((^ncrnbe 
4)f(()ntibt 
d) f(|)raubt 

d) fd)rt(ft, bn fd^itift|t, 

tr fd)rtrfe 
d) fd)rti!>t 
(^ f(brtit, bu fd)rtltfl,tr 

fd)reie 
(I) fd)rtitt 

(^ fc^rott 

d) fc^toare 

d^ fd&mtigt 

4 fc^mellt, bu f#)tHtfl, 

tr (d)tt)ettt 
d) fc^mimmt, bufd)h)im» 

mtit, er f(t)mimmt 
(^ fd)n}iDbt 
4 fc^minge 

dj) fd)tt>ort 

(^ ft^t, bu ftl^ll, tr ft^ 

cj)fti, buftifl.tr ftl.tolr 
ftieti, i^r ft let, fie feieu 

d) fenbe, bu feubt(l« er 
fenbt 

d) flebe 

*finge 

c^finft 

<^ flnne 

*fifte 
(^foUe,bufoCefl;erfoae 



M) flxilte, bn {))altefl, tr 
ipaltt 
ic() fl^eit 
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4Jm TSSmVLAK TIBBS. 



Impcarftet TeiiMi 



14 (4)ttitt 

or f(l)rob 
i4> fd^raf 
(not fd)ra(f) 
i((^ fd)neb 
i(t) fd)rtt 

id) f*dtt 

id) fc^rotete 

id) fd)toor 



id) fd)i9ieg 
id)f(^oU 

i(^ fd)nHimm 

i4) fd)h)anb 
i(^ fc^ang 
" (fdmmiig) 
id) fd)n}or or 

f<l)n)ur 
id)faj) 

i(^ tear, bn 
toarft, crioar 
i(|) fanbte 
and fcnbeie 
id) fott 
14 fang 
id) fanf 
i(b fann 

ld)faS 
i^ foate 



i4 f»ie 



ImpentiTe. 



i^f^Q^ 

i4 f^nitte 

14 fd)ranbte 
or f^robc 
i4)f4rdfe 

i4)f4riebe 
id) f^riee 

id) fc^ritte 

i4 fc^roiete 

i4 fd)tDi^re 



id) fd)ix)itge 
i4 fd)»)otte 

id) \&iitt>ammt 

and f^kDomme 

i<b fd)n)anbe 

i4 fi^angt 

id) fd)tD5re or 

fcbtoare 
i^fd^e 

i(()n>&re 

i4 fenbete 

id) f5tte 
id) fdnge 
i(b (ante 
i(b fanne or 

foRoe 
i* fdje 
id)foUte 



i4 ftMt^^ 
i4 ft)i«C 



f4«atib( 

fd)neibe 

f<f)ratibe 

S. f(i)ri(I 
P. fc^rccfet 
fd)reibe 
f(brcic 

f4)reite 

fd)rotf 

[d)n)dr 



fd)mcigc 

s f^mia 

p. fcbnjeUct 
fd)n>imine or 

f(bn>imm 
fcbtDinbe 
f^minge 

fd)n)5re 

S. pe^c, flcl) 
P. fej)ft 
fel 

fenbe 

flebe 
finge 
finfe 
finne 

foae 



ft^atte 
f^eie, (Del 



Put- Part. 



gefc^noben 

gefd)nittcn 

gefcbraubt 

orgefd)robcn 

gefd)ro(fen 

gefcbrlcben 
gef^rieen 

gefd)ritt6n 

gefd)roten 

(gefd)rDtet) 

gefd)t90Fen 

gefd))Dtegen 
gefcbtooUtn 

gefd)tT>om-> 

men 
gefd)tDunben 
gef^mun- 

gen 
gefc^lDoren 

gcfcl^n 

gctDcfcn 

gefanbtand 
gefenbet 
gefotten 
gefungen 
gefunfen 
gefonnen 

gcfeffen 
gefottt 



gef|)aUen 

(ffefpaaet) 

gef))ices 



56. SomeAlmof conJiig» ia 
the new'form. 



67. 0«nenllyeoi^iigAledtD 
the new form, sometimee in 
the old form. 

68. CheneralljeODJQg.inthe 
new form, sometimes, in the 
sense ofimo startle, be itar- 
tled, in the old. 



60. Now eon jug. in the new 
form, the past part, of the old 
form, however, is generally 
oaedi tbftt of the n.f»peldoim. 



00. As transit. Texl>,eoi^iig« 
in the new fonn. 



81. Frequently ooigngsted 
in the new form. 

02. When transitfy^ Arw^ 
quently ooqjog. in the n. f* 



63. iktajng, in the n. & 
the past part, of the o. £ is^ 
however, generally naed, that 
of the a. £ 
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JOGiULASL OF THE 4»i» MUf, 



SHnncii to spia 



&plt\%tn to split 

&pxktftv^ to tproiii 

6|>rtn9rn to Jump, leap» 

Bpring 
6ttd)en to stingy prick 

etctff n* to stick, pat 

6te(tn (irreisalar) to 
stand 

6te^Ien to steal 

Stelgen to ascend, rise 
eterben to die 

etitben to fly (like 

dust) 
@ttDfen to stink 
6to|en to push, tntst 

@trd(i)ea to stroke, 

strike, moye 
®treittn to contend, 

fi|i;bt 
%ffan (irreg.) to do 

ZxaQtn to bear, oany 

2reffen to hit, strike 

Zrtihtn to drive 
Zxcttn to tread 

Jrlefcn* to drop, 

trickle 
Itrinfeti to drink 
Jtrngeo to deeerre 
IBerb^rgett to c<mc0al 



ladkattftt. 



f]>innt 

loir fpred)en 
kt^ fpriefic, bu flMri(|efl, tr 

fprlejt 
k^ f|)ri!iy, bn flMTlng^t, er 

i^ \tt&fc, bti flic^fl, er fli(^, 

mir flrd^ 
id) fletfc, bn fledTfl, tr fleift 

k^ ftf^, bu jlfl^p (9tf}eft}, tr 
fltt^t (ftef^tt) 

i(6 flti){t, btt ftie^Iflr er flit^U, 
loir fltl)ltn 

id^ fterbe, hn ft\iA^, tt fHrbt, 

iDir tltittn 
i(^fliebe 

id) fliuft, bu ftinffl 

i4) floSt. bu tlSjell, tr jl5 jt, 

mirjloita 
id) flrel(^, bu ftxtiM, er 

{lreid)t 
i^ preltt, btt jlrtitefl, er fhrd- 

ttt 
id) t^nt, bu tl^ufl, er tl^ut, mir 

t^ujt, i^ tf)ut, Qt t^tin 
td)'tragt, bu tragft, tr tragt, 

mir tragtn 
id)i trtfft, bn trlffd, er trtfft, 

toir trtfftn 
id> trtibt 

id)trett,butrl«ft,trtritt,ttjir 

tcrttn 
i(|)tritft 

id) trlnft, b« trinffl, tr trittft 
i(^ truge, bu trugfi 
i(^ btibtrge, bu btrWrjp, a 
on^irgt; toir otii^trseii 



'^olilinifiUMb 



if^^iane 



i* fj)lei|e 

\^ fpre^, ba f^rc^jefl 

er f)>red)t 
i4f|)rie|t 

id) fled^, bn fled[)efl, er 

^e<^ 
id) flecft, bn fttdt^, tr 

i(^ fle^t, bn fltl^, tr 
^^ 

i^ fte^it, bn ^t^ltft, tr 

*# fieige^ 

i<^ ficrbe, bn jlerbcfl, er 
(Itite 

i(^ ftinft 

i4 flo^, bo ^oir^, ft' 
ffofit 
ic^ltrei^t 

\^ ftrdtt 

i(^ t^ut. bn t^otft, er 

t^ue, toir ti^ntn 
•i(^ tragt, bu tcageft, tr 

tragt 
id^ ireffc bo treffil^, <r 

trtffe 
i(^ trtlbt 
i4) trete, bu trttefl, tr 

trtte 
id)itrleft 

i<^ trinft 
^ trftge 

i<l^ bcrbtrge, bu btrbtr- 
geft, or brrbtrge 



■09 









ImpmtlT*. 


Putltet 


-^ ^ 


bdtettH. 










ld,n>o.n 


MilDiimioi 


IHtni 


gtf^MRtn 






Wirni 








fponn) 










l*fl>lM 


14 (Wllft 


lUdSc 


jtWillm 




l«n>roJ 


14(»r«dl< 


81m. I»rl«, 


8efl)r«ll«ii 




i*tw»l 


14 ftrift 


fl.fptofl.n 


s,»:3ss«! 


I4ttim« 


14fK«ii||e 


|>tlsgt 


8.fl)nin8en 


C*|l«* 


141144. 


Sinj, 1114, 
PI. lledjel 


l»|l«t»ii 




tdffltdtew 
Id, mat 


W, |1««M " 


IteSe, flii 


1.IM1 
9.|t«i*» 




e- 


pnM 








14 tm 


14 « 


^Jf-ff 


S^itKll 




,»r' 


1 






14 


IWOf.lMl 


Sr. 




Id] narb 


H « 


S. PIA, Pl 




fnrov. |tBi&) 


1 


«nw 






iillol 


l« 


IHtbc 


g.fliki 




l«fl«l 


t4fliilt 


illnit 


jtllusin 




I4|tlci 


14111* 


It*. M 


8rt*. 




M,|ltl« 


14 (lrl4< 


llnktt 


8*14a 




14 ntltt 


14111111! 


flTdie 


Itlltlllw 




I4l$il 


141tait 


ISm. iSi 


l).l»«. 




14 lug 


14MSI 


■„., 


«*»«» 




WWf 


14 u* 


si™. Ifflf, 
Prittjfet 
iBlh 


9«t*« 




315? 


14trMc 


artrlfbtn 




14 Irdu 


SlBS. Wit 


g.t[CttIl 








PLlBltl , 






14lro» 


141ii» 


Hit* 


(.toff.. 


iff-fSS""**" 


ItlTiM 


14 Irtolt 


trim. 


gtlniahtt 




14 Iron 
l«wt5ori 


sa.. 


trna. 


artrogtB 




SinpilllrMr- 


BCTbotam 






 


ttl.Pbnl 
MrBwflrt 
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EMULAR OF THS 0U> FOSH, 



Otrblrten to forbid 

fBabM^n to growpale, 

fade, to die 
fierterben" to spoil 



fkrbritgeii to grieye 
ficrgeffen to forgot 

flkr^^len" to conceal 

fieriinr^n to lose 
fBeriof^en** to be ezUn- 
goished 

fierfc^aOfen^ to cease 
sounding, to die 
away 

ffierfd)mlnben to disap- 
pear 

Sertvlrrtn^ to compli- 
cate, perplex 

Ceraeibcn to pardon 

lffia(bfea to grow 

flB&dfn^or 
SBiegen to weigh 
£)afd)en to wash 

iBeben'* to weave 

®cld)en'* to give way, 
to yield 

fiSelfen to show 

fficnbcn^* (irregular) to 
turn 

iBerben to enlist, to 
woo 

iBerben'* (irreg.) to be- 
come, to ge^ grow 

IBerfen to throw 

fiBiegen^ see SBdgen 
mnhen to wind 



>»«■   ■— » 



ladlMtiTft. 



i^ Dffbtetr, ba t>trbtcftr|l, tr 

Dtrbiftrt 
id) berbleid)e 

id) berberbf , bn bcrbirbfl, tr 
berbirbt, to)ir berberben 

fd berbrie|t 

16) bergtfTe, bu bfrgHf<^, ft 

Dtrgigt, iBir bergeffen 
id) t>tr()ebie, bu t)er^^fl, 

id) berllere 

i(t) berlofcbe bn btrlofcbelt or 
berllfcbefl, er b€rlofd)t or 
berlifd)t, tolr toerlofcben 

\6) bcrrcbaUe, bu ))erfd)aap^ 
er berfd)aat 

id) berfd))oinbf , bu berfd)t)>iti- 

befl. tr t)crfd)tt)inbft 
id) bemirre, bu benDirrft, er 

bemirrt 
i(b bcraeibe, bu berjdbfl 
l($ tt>ad)fe, bu twacbfefl, tr 

tod^ft, tpir nxtd)fen 
i(^ mdge or tDlege, bu n>dgfl 

or tbitgll, er mdgt or roiegt 
id) tDofcbe, bu n)dfd)eft, er 

h)dfd)t, tolr mafd)cn 
id) mebe, bu h>ebfl, er toebt, 

toir mhtti 
id) h)eld)e, bu h)eid)fi, er 

meld)t, tolr meid)en 
icb toeifc, bu toeifefl, er torifl 
id) n>ent>e, bu toenbeft, er 

toenbet 
l&f merbe, bu tblrbfl, er toirbt, 

tolr toerben 
1(f) toerbe, bu toirfl, er tolrb, 

tolr toerben, l^r toerbet, fie 

toerben 
id) toerfe, bu toirf^, er toirft, 

tolr toerfcn 

i^ toinbe, bu tolttbefl, er toln- 



Svl^aBettv** 



tc^Dtrbiett 

\d) berblei^ 

i^ berberbe, bu titxhc^ 
befl, er oerberbt 

td berbrlege 

t(^ bergeffe, bu betgeffe^, 

er bergeff^ 
id) bei^^Ie 

i(^ berllere 

i4) berlofcbe, bu btrl5- 
fd)efl, tr btrlofi^ 

[^ berfd)alle, bn ber« 
fd)attiefl, er berfc^Qe 

id) berfc^toittbt 

id) bertoirre 

id) berjetbe 

i<^ toad)f^, bu toa<|)fe^ 

er toacbfe 
i(^ todge or toiege 

i<b toafc^e, bu toaf4)eft, 
er toaf(be /- 

id) toebe, bu toebefl, er 
toebe 

i6) toeld)e, bu toeic^^ 

id) toelfe 

icb toenbe, bu toenbeft, er 

toenbe 
id) toerbe, bti toerlefl, er 

toerbe 
i(^ toerbe, btt toerbefl, tr 

toerbe 

id^ toerfe, ou toerft^, er 
toerfe 

Idj) toittbe 
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Impeiftct TtoDM. 



IndieatiTa. 



Id) Derbar^ 

(provino. 

berburb) 
ed berbrol 
U^ bergal 

id) berli)el^Ue 

14) berler 
i(|) berlofc^ 

i^ btrf4)oB 



U^ ber- 
fd^lDanb 
id^bertplrrte 

i<^ beraiel^ 

i^ mog (id) 

todgte) 
i4) ti>uf(^ 

l(^ toob 

id) toinl) 

i4)tvifd 
id) tDenbete 
or iDanbte 
16) toaxh 

id) h)0rbe or 
toarb" 

i(|)toarf 



l^toanb 



8a])iiiiiettT6. 



i(()berborte 

U^ berbU(()e 

id^ berbdrbe 
or berburbe 

efi bcrbroffc 
id) bergd|^ 

\6) ber^l^tte 

14 berl5re 
i4) berlofdj)e 

id^ berf(;)5ae 

id) bcrfd)tt)&H* 

be 
i(^ bemirrte 

id) beraif 1^ 
i(6 tt>ad)fe 

i(^ tt)5ge (i4) 

toagte) 
i(^ konf^e 

i(()tx)5be 

i(& toi^t 

ii) tbiefe 
id) menbete 

id) tv&rbe or 

murbe 
i(() tofirbe 



i(^ toarfe and 
tourfc 

i(b mdnbe 



Inpextttire. 



betbiete 

beTbiei4)e 

Sing, berblrb, 
PI. berberbet 

berbrifjae 
Sing, bergig, 
PI. bcrgcffci 
ber^l^ie 

berliere 
berlofd)e or 
berllf(^ 

berfc^aSe 



berf(^h)inbe 

bemirre 

beraeil^ 
mad)fe 

todgeortoiege 

toa\d^ 

toebe 

toeic^ 

mcifc 
menbe 

Sing, tvlrb, 
PL toerbet 
totxtt 



Sing, loirf, 
PLtotrfet 

minbe 



FiMtPui. 



bfi^oten 
berborben 



bcrbroffcn 
bcrgcffcn 

berl^el^rtand 
btr^o^len 
berlcren 
berlofd)en 



berfd[)oaeQ 

berf4)n)ttn- 

ben 
berwlrrt, 

bcmorren 
ber3ie()en 
gemac^fm 

gemogen 

getoafc^ 

getooben 

getoic^n 

gemiffen 
geiDtnbet or 

getoanbt 
getoorben 

getDorben or 
tDorben as 
auzil.verb 

getoorfen 

getouiiben 



, 07. SoOMttDMt «0BJ1ie»tM 

in the new form, wnen fic^ 
nifjring: to oorrapt^ tmJt, 
spoil. 



68. Generally eoiijngated 
In the new form; the iwet 
part i« flometimee need in thft 
old form. 

09. In the senee of; to 
eztlngaiflh eoiijQcated in the 
new form. 

70* SometioMf eonjng. ia 
thanewibrai. 



71. Genonlly eoq|ag. la 
the new form ; the paist part, 
is aometlmei nied in the o^ 
form* 



72. UNEgen <« tranait and 

Stnerallj ooojug. in the new 
rm, iometimea also in the 
old form ; toieficn la Intraneit. 
and conjug. in the old form. 
8D i e g en to rock ia covjog. 
in the n. f. 

78. Generally oonjug. in 
the new form, in poetiou and 
flgt^jeatire language firequent- 
ly in the old form. 

74. . 8Bei^ to floak, aoften, 
mollify, ia oonj. in the n. L 

76. When transitlTe, ooa- 
Jugated in the new form. 



70. There are two fonna of 
the Imperfoct Indicative : 
mvaht and warb, but the lat> 
ter !■ need in the Singular 
only, as : i^ ivorb, hi warblt, 
er ttarb, the Plural la mit 
tturbci^ eto. 

77. IBieifn to nek, k ooa- 
Jvfatod in tha new teiiL 



r 
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BBaULAR OF TBDB 0L& IXHtK 



PTCMnt TMiM. 



liadktilfra. 



Btfltn (ineg.) to know 

BoOen (img.) will, to 

be wuling 
BfU^ to MoaM <if 
Siel^n" to draw 
Stoingentoforoo 



i^ Mi bu n>ei|t. er toeit. 

tt)ir tviffei, iftr n^iffet (n}i|t) 
t<^ tola, bu mlUft, er I9itt« mir 

moaen, i^r moltet (toottt) 
id^ ^f)t» btt aelWr er ^i(^ 
i(^ ^ie^, bu )ie^^, er aiel^t 
i(6 d^inge, bu fioin^ft, er 

aioingf 



i«1tfi|Beiif«» 



14 tDiffe, bu tolffiefl, er 

tolffe 
id) tDOttr, bu t»elle|t, er 

mo&e 



/ 
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Impevfoet Ttnae. 



IndicmtiTe. 



\^ tDUgte 

id) amang 



8al]S)iiiietiTe. 



Id) mufite 

i(|) tDoate 

left aieftc 
i* aoge 



Impwatiye. 



PastPftrt. 



toiffe 
tDoSe 

ael^e 

M^, aiel^ 
atvinge 



gttou|t 

getDodt 

gealel^en 

geaogen . . ,^ . . . . 



\ 



78. ^ iniAft, er seu^t, and 
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ITS. 48 XAIH 8TBKET, CIVOIVKATI. 

MuA, CiaMml, "nnologieal ui XuoeUaaeoaa Bsoki, 
iriiidi thej have cODSUotlj on hand, publish a eeriM at 

TALUABIE STANDARD WOEKS, 
witable for tlie hmily circle, ai veil as public libraiie*. 
Ai. this time, vhen the press teemB (o abuadantlj with ephe- 
meral literature, tbe thinking mind cxporiencea a need of mora 
■ubBliantiKl aliment ; of aomediiog irbich shall at the Bsme tim« 
furniah trot only eDJofment for tb« p)««Mit,bat for kflerllioa^i] 
■□mething rrom the perusal of which, one con ariae a wiaer, if not 
k better mac : aad among their puhlicaUaaB, th^ flatter them- 
■oItm Budh books will be found. It is their aim to select niek 
works, the intrinsic worth of whi<di will passe them to be imiErht 
Btlet hj cDlighlened and discrimiuatiog minds, and as Taraij 

-' g tie shaWe* of their librariea. 

f (heir pnblicationa may be feand the following, la 



>f naciQg the sheWe* of their librarie*. 

Amoas (heir pnblicationa may be f< „, 

which thej would respcctfullj invite attention. To tbeee it ia 



their int«ntl«i to add the beM works of (he standard I 

•nid other authors, and ther trust that their snleetions will im 
such as to entitle Uiem to a liberal shareof thepaboDsgsof tlw 
(wok-bnying public 



APPLBGATE & CO/S PUBLICATIONa 

BB. ADAM GLABKES COMFIETE COXXXHTAST 
OH THE OLD AHD SEW TESTAHEHTS. 

With a portrait of the author, engraved ezprefirij for 
this edition, accompanied with Maps, <ft;c. Plain and em- 
bou^dg^t. 

Frmn the Natknlle and LamtmlU Christian Adeoeate, 

** It would be difficult to find a&y contribiition to Sacred 
literature that has attained to a higher rank than the 
Commentaries of Dr. Adam Clarke. Whether regarded 
as a prodigy of human learning, gr ^ a monument of 
what perseverence and industry, within the compass of a 
single lifetime, can accomplish, it will long continue to 
challenge the admiration of men as a work of unrivalled 
Inerit. It is a treasury of knowledge, in the accumula- 
tioa of which, the iiuthor seems to have had no purpose 
in view but the apprehension of truth ; not to sustain a 
particular creed, but the apprehension of truth for truth's 
own sake, restrained in the noble pursuits of no party 
tenets by no ardor for favorite dogmas. It is difficult to 
conceive of a complete library without this valuable work, 
and yet alone of itself, it affords to it$ possessor no mean 
variety of entertainment. Besides forming a moderate, but 
, clear elucidation of the true meaning of the Sacred Word, it 
abounds with illustrations in science, the literature of all 
ages, and Ihe history of all times and all countries ; and as 
a lexicon for the exposition of abstruse phrases, of difficult 
terms, and the true genealogy of words of doubtful import, 
k immeasurably surpasses all similar works of the age.'*' 

DB. ADAH CLASEE'S COXHEITrABT OV THE 

HEW TESTAMENT. 

2 vols, super-royal 8vo. Plain and embossed gilt. 
' The increasing demand for Dr. CSarke's Commentary 
on the New Testament, has induced us to issue an edition 
cn^ superior papel*, large clear type, handsomely and sub* 
itantially bound, contaming 1978 pages, with a portrait 
of the author. 
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THE coMnjens wobks of thomas dice, il. b 

1 1 vols, in 2 ; containing An Essay on the Improvement 
of Society ; The Philosophy of a Future State ; The Phi- 
losophy of Religion ; The Mental lllummatiion and Moral 
Imprayem^Eit of Mankind ; An Essay on the ^ and Evils 
of Cknretousness ; The Christian Philosopher, or Sdenoe 
and Eeligion; Celectial Scenery, illustrated; ^deral Hea- 
vens, Planed, etc.; The Practical Astronomer; The Solar 
System, its Wonders ; The Atmosphere and Atmospherical 
Phenomena, &c. Illustrated with numerous engravings 
and a portrait. 2 vols, royal 8vo. Plain and embossed 
gilt. 

This ediikm U printed from enUrdy new plates, contain^ 
inff the recent revisions of the author, and is the only com " 
PLSTS edition published in the Ignited States, 

** Dick's Wobks. — Those who read at all, know botk 
the name of Dr. Dick and the work itself now r^rinted. 
It has long found acceptance with the public." — Fresbp- 
ierian BeiUw, Mdmburg. 

** We hail this remarkably cheap and greatly improved 
edition of Dr. Dick's admirable and highly popular Works. 
It it is a real love to the millions to be aole to purchase 
such an excellent work for so inconsiderable a cost. We 
earnestly recommend this work to all our readers, and es- 
pecially to all who desire to store their minds with gene- 
ral information." — Wesley an Associated Magadne, London. 

"'Eleven different works are embraced in these vol- 
umes, making it an edition full d ad complete. The range 
of subjects embraced in these sf vend essays and scientific 
treatises is varied, are all highly important, and of prac- 
tical utility to mankind generally. These characteristics 
of Dr. Dick's writings, while ihey render them perma- 
nently valuable, insure for them also a wide circulation 
among all classes of readers."— -jPre^Sy^mon qf the West. 
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S0UiZi*8 AJKom Basmxr. 

Th0 Anoient HisUMy of the GitrtSiag^uiu&s, AaajiAann^ 
Bftbykmlaas^ Medos imd Ptrsiaiis, Gi«ciaiii« and Ifaoadp 
Binu^ indiidiiig a History of the Art$ a&d Soieiioes of ihk 
AnoaentSy with a Life of the Author. 2 ^ola-p royal Sto^ 
Plain and eaibossed gilt. 

** A new edition of Rollm's Ancient Historj has just 
been issued by Applegate A €o. The Talue and impoi^ 
tanee of this work are u&iversalljr acknowledged. Every 
priyate library is deficient without it; and it is now iux- 
niphed at so cheap a rate» tbat every family should have 
it. It should be placed in the hafid^ of all our youth, as 
infinitely more instructive and useful than the thousand 
and one trashy publications with which the equntry it 
deluged, and which are so apt to viUate Uxe taste, and ruin 
the minds of young readers. One word more in behalf of 
this new edition or Rollin : It may not be generally known 
tbat in previous English editiou^^ a large and inteFesting 
portion of the work has been suppressed. The deficien- 
cies are here supplied and. rt^stored from the French edi- 
tions, giving the copy of Messrs. Applegate & Co. a super 
riority over previous English editions."^ — Western Mecmxler, 



**X superb edition of tliis indispensaUe text and refe* 
lence book is published by Messrs. Applegate h Co» 
The work in thu form hfts been for some years before the 
nablio^ and is the best and most complete edition pub* 
fished. The work is comprised in two volumes of about 
900 pages each, e<»taining the prefaces of Boliin and the 
** History of the Arts au I Sciences of the Ancients, which 
have been omitted in mtst American editions." — Spring* 
JiddBepMtc. 

" The work is Ux> weU known, and has too long been a 
iavorite, to require any commendation from us. Though 
in some matters more recent investigations have led to 
eonelusions different from those of the Author, yet his 
general aceueraoy is unquesticmable." — WeU, Ckris, Adv. 
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■ozBs aa jxi TWEKxr-fiTs janvusa of bb 

UQIOH, as reocdved and taught by HethodUts in iha 
United States, 

In which the doctriaes are Gainfully considered and 
topported bj the testunony of the Holy Scriptures* Bj 
Bey. A. A. Jnaaov, M. D. 12tno» embossed cloth. 

Thib book contains a clear exposition of the doctrines of 
the Articles^ and of the errors against which the Article 
wen directed', written in a popular style, and divided into 
seetions, for the purpose^ of presenting each doctrine and 
te opposite error in the most prominent manner. 

Frmn Ret. Jobh Hium. 
''It is a book for the Methodist and for the i^e — a ve* 
Kgioufl muUum in parvo — combining sound theology with 
practical religion. It shonld be found in every MeUiodisI 
femiiy.'* 



iSi 



From Ree. W. R. Baboqqk. PagUrr tf ihn TA^Qn^i Chirek m Si 

Lfms, MtBsouri. 

''From our intimate acquaintance with the gifted aod 

!)ious Author of these ' 'Norita,* we anticipate a rich intel- 
ectual feast, and an able defense of the Kblical origin of 
the doctrines of the Articles of Religion, as contained in 
the Discipline of the Methodist Church/* 



mi 



" The- Iwfrmea of the Methodist Ohurch hare long need* 
ed this work. Although we regard the Twenty-Five Ar* 
tidea as self-evideat truths — the concentrated teachings of 
tho Holy BiUe, and the bulwurk of the Protestant Faith 
-^they are not sufficiently understood and comprehended 
by those professing to believe them. Dr. Jimeson has 
faraished us, in a condensed form and popular style, with 
a lucid exposition and triumphant defense of our faith^ 
sustained and supported by history and the opinions of 
the Fathers, and adi^ted to the present wants of the 
Church." 
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MITHOBISM BZPLJLnnBD AHD DSFBRDBD. 

By Rer. John S. Ivskip. 12bio, embossed cloth. 

From the Herald and Journal. 
<< We have read this book with no ordinary interest^ 
and on the whole, rejoice in its appearance for several 
reasons — Ursi, It is a concise and powerful defense of 
every essential feature of Methodism, now-a-days so much 
assailed by press and pulpit. Second, The general plan 
and character of the work are such, that it will be read 
and appreciated by the great masses of our people who 
are not familiar with more extended and elaborate works. 
Third, It is highly conservative and practical in its ten- 
dencies, and will eminently tend to create liberal views 
and mutual concession between the ministry and laity for 
the ffood of the whole — a feature in our economy never to 
be overlooked. Fourth, This work is not written to ad- 
vocate some local or neighborhood prejudice ; neither to 
confute some particular heresy or assault ; but its views 
are peculiarly denominational and comprehensive, indicat- 
ing the careful and wide observation of the author — (re% 
from bigotiy and narrow prejudice.'' 

From the Springfield RepuhUe, 

** We have read this new work of Rev. J. S. Insldp with 
great pleasure and profit. It in very truth explains and 
defends Methodism, and, as the introduction (written by 
another) says, ' its pages cover nearly the whole field of 
controversy in regard to the polity of the Methodist 
Church, and present a clear and candid exposition of Me- 
thodism in a clear and systematic form, and highly argu- 
mentative style. It is a book for the times, and, should be 
read by all who desire to become move intimately ac- 
quainted with the Methodist economy. It excels all other 
works of its class in the arrangement and- judicious treat* 
ment of its subject.^ It has evidently been written with 
^reat prudence and care in reference to the facts and evi- 
dences on which the arguments are predicated. This 
book will doubtless be of general service to the Church* 
and an instrument of great good.'' 






. APPLEGATE & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
tmrEBBOH'S FAUILIAB SCIEKCE; 

Or, the Scientific Explanation of Common Tilings. 

Edited hj R. E. Peterson, Member of the Academy ol 
Katural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

From T. S. Arthur, Editor of the Home Cfazette, 

"'Familiar Science, or the Scientific Explanation of 
Common Things,' is one 9f the most generally useful 
books that has lately been printed. This work, or a por- 
tion of it, came first from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Brewer, 
of Trinity Hal J, C^^aibridge ; but, in the form it first ap- 
peared from the English press, it was not only tmsuited to 
the American pupil, but very deficient in arrangement 
These defects, tiie editor has sought to remedy. To give 
not only to the parent a ready means of answering inqui- 
ries, but to provide a good book for schools, is the object 
of this volume. About two thousand questions, on all 
subjects of general information, are answered in language 
so plain that all may imderstand it." 



From Wu, S. Clatrnokr, Principal of Grtmunar School, PUUh 

"The pages of 'Familiar Science* are its best recom- 
mendation. The common phenomena of life are treated 
o^ in a simple and intelligible manner, which renders it 
both pleasing and instructive. In the family circle, as a 
text book, it will form the basis of an hour's interes^g 
conversation, and in the hands of the pupil. It will be a 
valttjable aid in the acquisition of useful knowledge." 



From Wic. Bobkrtb, Prtndpal qf Rmgwold School, Philadelphia, 

" EoBEBT E. Peterson, Esq. — ^Dear Sir — ^I have been 
much gratified by an examination of your book) entitled 
'Familiar Science.' The cause of every day phenomena, 
such as evaporation, condensation, the formation of clouds, 
rain, dew, etc.^ are so familiarly explained, that all classes 
of persons may readily comprehend them, and I believe 
the book has only to be biown to be appreciated by 
teachers." 
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8ACSED LIIEKATirBE.OF IHE £0BD*8 PBAYER. 

In which terms are defined, and the text earefullj considered. 
19mo., cloth. 

'* This is a Yolame of rareesEcellence, written in the antkor's 
Qsval style of g^at beauty and eleppance. It sparkles with gems 
of elevated thought, and abounds m the most happy illustrations 
of the great philosophical bearings of the several petitions of the 
Lord's Prayer, on the general system of Reveskled Religion, while 
their philoso^h^ is very forcibly ^>plied to the varioua duties of 
practical Christianity. 

"The introductory chapter is ^ learned and patient research 
into the real origin and history of the use of this prayer, while 
the suoceedinff chapters can not fail both to instruct the head 
and improve me heart. We have not read a more int^eeting 
book for many years, and can most cordially recommend it to 
every lover of chaste Uieological literature.** 

FARMER'S AVB EXtGRAlTT'S BOOK. 

Bj JoMAH T. Mabshall, Author of " Emigrant's True Guide.* 

^ 15hno., cloth, 500 pages. 

The publishers are gratified that they are enabled to satisfy the 
universal demand for a volume which comprises a mass <n su- 
perior material, derived frott the meet authentic sources and 
protracted research. 

The contents of the " Farmer's and Emigrant's Hand-Book " can 
be aecuratelv known and duly estimated only by a Mcurrenoe to 
the Index of Subjects, which occupies twmtf-four columns, com- 
prising about JyUen hundred different points of information 
respecting the management of a Farm, from the first purchase and 
clearing of t^e land to all its extensive details and deuartments. 
The necessary conveniences, the household economy, tne care of 
the animals, the preservation of domestic health, the cultivation of 
n fhiits with the science and taste of the arborist, and the produc- 

tion of the most advantageoua articles for sale, are all displayed 
in a plain, instructive, and most satisfactory manner; adapted 
peculiarly to the classes of citizens for whose use and benefit the 
i.; work is speciallv designed. Besides a general outline of the 

1^ OoBstitution, witn the Naturalizatioii and Pre-emptien Laws of 

the United States^ there is appended a Miscellany of 120 pages, 
including a rich variety of advice, hints, and rules, the study and 
knowledge of which will unspeakably promote both the comfoife 
and welfare of all who adopt and ptaotice them. 

The publishers are assured that the commendations which the 
^Farmer's and Emigrant's Hand-Book" has received, are fullj 
merited ; and they respectfully submit the work to Agriculturists, 
in tiie full conviction that the Farmer or the 'BBAptvat, in any 
part of the country, will derive numberless blessings and im- 
provements from his acauaintance with Mr. Marshall^ manual. 
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